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HOW  TO  READ  CHARACTER. 


The  subject  of  the  Lecture  this  evening  is— How  to  Read  Character 
—howto  discern  the  human  mind— how  to  unfold  the  nature  of  man  so 
that  we  may  read  him  as  he  is.  Man  has  always  been  considered  an 
important  study  ; so  much  so,  that  the  wisest  and  most  learned  in  all 

mentaTnature611  thought  and  energy  to  the  investigation  of  his 

Opinions  of  the  Ancients.  Astrology. 

raS  uTu  s,tudied  astrologically.  Sages  and  philosophers  at  one 
S*SfVed  that  ,the  character>  happiness,  and  circumstances  of  man 
depended  upon,  and  were  influenced  by,  the  particular  stars  that  were  in 
the  ascendant  at  the  time  of  his  birth.  The  most  important  queries 

hnnwn  ev’  U?d?r  Ahat  star’  Planet>  or  moon  was  he  born  1 This  being 
known,  his  whole  life  was  mapped  out  before  him.  As  the  facts  of  the 

W6eriX^re  thoi:oughly.mvestigated,  it  was  found  that  a man  could 
Sr  f 7 ha"fe  the„ destiny  marked  out  for  him  by  the  stars— could 
alter  the  conditions  fixed  bv  them  and  in  u count 

their  influences  by  the  exercise  of  indo-moni  ^ 0ldd  counteract 

Physiognomy. 

SL'T’  “?  ,SeMn" 

these  were  supposed  to  accompany  certain  marl-p  I + 0p8eryl  )ecaLlse 

and  some  of  till  ancients  were  2 cleveTi n Teadlt  IS‘e  . 
of  individuals  by  their  faces  - but  ae.  +n  . ‘ nS  the  characteristics 

ac^a.nted  withhL  maSSs  Ans  ^ 

that  the  face  alone,  or  the  general  form  of  UiD  ■ r • i Jnd’  they  found 
cient  to  indicate  ail  the  peSShf  L;  mSi  ^ ”0t 
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Physiology. 

Man  was  then  studied  physiologically.  The  different  proportions  of 
the  body,  with  its  organs  and  functions,  were  taken  into  account,  as 
many  believed  that  these  gave  him  the  power  he  possessed.  Hence,  it 
was  considered  that  the  “ bilious  or  motive  temperament,”  the  “ san- 
guine or  vital  temperament,”  and  the  “ nervous  or  mental  tempera- 
ment,” had  much  to  do  with  his  disposition,  according  to  the  degree  in 
which  they  were  developed.  His  size,  his  leanness,  his  fatness,  his 
tallness,  his  shortness,  &c.,  were  all  thought  to  indicate  something  by 
him  who  attempted  to  read  his  fellow-men  physiologically.  But,  ulti- 
mately, even  that  did  not  satisfy  the  inquiring  mind. 

Phrenology. 


It  was  found  that  other  aids  were  necessary  to  unfold  the  nature  of 
man  fully.  It  was  observed  that  there  was  a striking  coincidence 
between  the  shape  and  contour  of  the  head  and  the  character  of  the 
individual ; hence,  organology  or  phrenology  was  hailed  by  many  as 
the  key  to  unlock  the  mysteries  of  metaphysical  science. 

Phrenology  does  not  profess,  however,  to  read  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man  as  was  done  in  olden  times,  when  our  Saviour  was  on  the  earth. 
He  saw  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees  walking  about  the  streets,  per- 
’ forming  all  sorts  of  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  bearing  externally 
the  marks  of  great  devoutness  ; but  He  knew  them  by  spiritual  sight, 
and,  hence,  said  to  them,  “Ye  are  as  whited  sepulchres,  which  indeed 
appear  beautiful  to  men  outwardly,  but  within  are  full  of  rottenness 
and  dead  men’s  bones.”  He  saw  them  very  differently  from  what 

other  persons  did.  , . , . 

Phrenology  enables  us  to  understand  the  general  character  as  indi- 
cated by  the  daily  life.  You  must  not  expect  it,  therefore,  to  give  any 
secret  by  which  you  will  be  enabled  to  read  the  inner  nature  of  man. 
It  cannot  tell  you  whether  a man  loves  his  Creator  or  not— whether  he 
has  given  himself  up  to  the  service  of  the  one  Master  or  the  other 
whether  he  is  true  to  his  religion  or  to  his  intellect—' whom  he  loves  or 
hates;  but  it  describes  the  native  powers  of  the  mind  that  give > » 
tendency  or  inclination  to  manifest  the  emotions  of  love  and  devotion, 

to  exercise  the  intellect,  &c.  , , .,  , ■ _ 

Physiognomy  discloses  many  beautiful  truths,  but  its  c 
considered  as  a science  are  not  clearly  based  on  fixed  “ \S 

only  a mirror  from  which  the  active  qualities  of  the  min 
I will  hereafter  speak  of  its  influences  on  the  character.  . 

Physiology  is  established  upon  a scientific  basis  because  it  rccogni  c 
the  fact  that  a function  is  adapted  to  a particular  organ  and  teaches 
to  find  this  organ  in  a special  locality  of  the  body.  For  instance,  t 
affirms  that  the  eye  was  made  as  the  medium  for  sight,  the  ear  to 
hearing,  the  heart  for  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  lungs  f°r  respira 
tion,  the  stomach  for  digestion,  the  muscles  for  locomotion,  and  the 
bones  for  a framework  to  the  body. 
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Phrenology  has  a scientific  foundation,  inasmuch  as  it  recognizes 
that  the  different  powers  of  the  mind  have  different  media  of  mani- 
festation. Like  physiology,  it.,  teaches  that  every  function  has  its  own 
nerv^  and  OTery  nerve  its  own  especial  function  : £Eat  every  faculty  of 
the  mind  has  its  own  nerve  of  manifestation.  It  asserts  that  the  brain  is 
the  organ  of  the  mind,  that  it  is  composed  of  different  nerves  corre- 
sponding to  the  different  powers  of  the  mincT  It  argues  that  if  the 
brain  was  one  whole  undivided'  nerve,  the  mind  would  be  simply  one 
undivided  power  manifested  through  a simple  medium  ; but  that  the 
mind  being  divided  into  many  distinct  and  different  powers,  the  brain 
is  divided  into  as  many  distinct  and  different  nerves.  There  is  a 
relationship  between  those  nerves  and  those  powers  of  the  mind. 
Many  are,  however,  not  prepared  to  admit  the  truth  of  these  propo^ 
sitions  for  the  want  of  sufficient  investigation  into  their  claims  for 
consideration;  but  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  will  carry 
.conviction  to  every  uhpreiufficed~nhnd.  1 

The  'Body' is  the  soil  in  which  the  spirit  grows.  It  is  the  house  in 
which  the  mind  dwells.  It  is  inferior  to  the  mind  : it  is  its  servant 
It  can  only  be  used  as  the  mind  can  use  it,  and  is  only  valuable  in  that 
proportion.  A feeble  mind  in  a very  powerful  body  makes  but  feeble 
service  of  that  body.  A strong  mind  in  a weak  body  gives  more  power 
than  a weak  mind  in  a strong  body. 

gowning  and  mogt  important  organ  of  the  body,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  the  nervous  system, , performs  the  highest  functions, 
the  other  organs  of  the  body  serve  simply  as  media  through  which  the 
mind  manifests  itself.  The  eye  sees  in  the  service  of  the  mind  • the 
toot  walks  under  the  same  command  ; the  hand  handles  for  the  same 
purpose,  m order  that  the  mind  may  be  gratified. 

Character  is  indicated  by  every  organ  and  function  of  the  body,  but  C 
more  especially  by  the  form  of  the  brain.  Man  may  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  a placard,  hung  up  on  the  wall,  if  you  please,  to  be  read. 
Those  who  understand  the  letters  on  that  placard,  can  read  them 
easily,  and  comprehend  then-  meaning  ; otherwise  they  are  unintelligible 
and  full  of  mystery  We  must,  therefore,  decipher  the  letters  of  liuinan^ 
nature  in  order  to  be  able  to  read  the  placard  of  human  character.  Our  ' 
enCCS’  m ngS{  Cui}ure’  and  barbarism,  can  be  seen 
e4ucated  to  read  and 

Signs  op  Character  in  the  Countenance. 

The  face  expresses  the  state  of  the  mind  at  the  time  of  its  action 
Hence,  it  is  easy  to  see  who  is  drunk  and  who  sober.  A drunken  man 
looks  like  a drunken  man,  and  a sober  man  like  a sober  man  all  the 

to°a  wedding  t0  866  Wh°  is  to  * f“l,  and  who  is  gob  g 
to  a ,Y°,U  re1qUlr61n?.  explanation  ; for  the  man  who  is  going 

to  a wedditt  ffiot11  7 Ei  dlf?nS(?late-  while  the  man  who  is  going 
to  a wedding  looks  social  and  lively.  You  can  easily  tell  who  is 
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laughing  and  who  is  crying,  who  is  loving  and  who  is  hating,  because 
each  have  their  expression.  An  observing  person  has  a very  different 
attitude  and  expression  from  one  who  is  thinking.  A thinking  person 
is  calm  and  contemplative, — puts  his  finger  upon  his  forehead  and  says, 

“ Let  me  think — what  was  that  1 ” Whereas,  the  one  who  observes  is 

all  life  and  eagerness,  and  says,  “ Let  me  see  ! let  me  see  ! ” 

Persons  generally  look  what  they  really  are  in  character.  A happy 
person  looks  very  different  from  one  that  is  unhappy,  so  a bright  per- 
son has  a very  different  look  from  one  who  is  dull  and  stupid.  A rash 
person  looks  and  acts  differently  from  a prudent  one — an  industrious 
man  very  differently  from  an  idle  man — a modest  individual  very  differ- 
ently from  an  immodest  one — and  so  on.  You  need  not  be  told  who 
is  the  modest  man  and  who  the  immodest.  You  see  it  in  every 
movement.  A murderer  looks  like  a murderer  all  the  world  over.  The 
desperado,  the  sensualist,  the  scold,  the  vicious,  the  virtuous,  the 
honest,  the  dishonest,  the  brave,  the  cowardly,  all  look  precisely  as 
they  are  ; for  every  faculty  in  its  action  has  its  natural  language,  be  it 
perverted  or  not.  A proud  man  looks,  stands,  talks,  and  walks  with 
importance,  as  if  all  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  goodness  were  concen- 
trated in  himself.  A vain  person  has  a very  different  walk  from  a proud 
person.  He  puts  on  airs,  and  wonders  if  anybody  sees  him — :wants  to 
do  something  that  will  attract  attention.  A rowdy  acts  like  a 
rowdy.  A young  man  from  the  country  looks  exactly  like  a young 
man  from  the  country.  A gentleman  has  all  the  ease  and  gracefulness 
that  belong  to  a gentleman— is  manly  under  all  circumstances, — familiar 
enough  to  be  easy  and  courteous  in  his  manners,  but  not  so  as  to  breed 
contempt,  or  lose  his  position  in  society.  A fast  man  looks  like  a fast 
man,  a firm  man  stands  square  aud  perpendicularly  on  his  feet  like  a 
firm  man.  An  affectionate,  social  individual  shakes  your  hand  in  a warm- 
hearted, social  manner,  and  asks  with  such  cordiality,  “ How  are  you, 
my  good  friend  1 I am  glad  to  see  you.”  Whereas,  the  cold-hearted, 
cynical  person  gives, you  cold  fingers  to  shake,  and  then  pulTs  them 
hastily  away.  All  these' characfenTHcs  lire  "daily  manifested  by  out- 
ward'sighs  : we  only  need  eyes  to  see  them. 

Human  nature  has  manifested  the  same  mental  tendencies  all  the 
world  over,  and  in  all  ages,  from  the  days  of  Adam  down  to  the  present 
time;  varying  mainly  in  degree  and  modes  of  manifestation  as  affected 
by  laws,  politics,  religion,  and  climate.  In  other  words,  human  nature 
is  human  nature  the  world  over,  characterized  by  certain  tastes,  incli- 
nations, habits,  actions,  passions,  and  propensities,  wherever  you  find  it, 
whether  in  the  frozen  North,  or  in  the  torrid  plains  of  Africa.  I et,  as 
I have  said,  the  manifestation  is  affected  by  circumstances.  That  which 
is  called  modesty,  vice,  crime,  right,  wrong,  religion,  &c.,  in  one 
country,  at  one  period  of  time,  is  very  differently  regarded  in  another 
country  at  another  period  of  time,  although  the  primitive  faculties  of 
the  mind  arc  everywhere  the  same. 
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Each  Faculty  has  its  Natural  Language. 

Every  element  of  mind  has  several  distinct  modes  of  manifesting 
itself,  in  the  speech,  emphasis,  tone  of  voice,  expression  of  face,  gesture, 
walk,  attitude,  and  so  forth  ; and  it  is  very  interesting  to  note  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  different  faculties  express  themselves,  how  they  throw 
the  body,  contort  the  features,  elevate  and  depress  the  muscles,  and  so 
forth.  When  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  are  excited,  they  give 
a low,  guttural,  basilar  sound  and  tone  to  the  voice,  sometimes  a very 
severe,  harsh,  and  strong  tone.  The  organs  in  the  base  of  the  brain  con- 
tract the  muscles  of  the  face  and  incline  them  in  a downward  direction. 
The  corners  of  the  mouth  turn  down,  the  under  lip  hangs,  the  wrinkles 
near  the  eye  become  rigid,  and  the  look  is  stern,  fierce,  and  forbidding. 

The  gestures  and  motions  of  the  man  are  heavy,  and  downward. 
With  the  fist  clenched,  he  raises  and  stamps  his  foot,  as  though  the 
enemy  or  object  spoken  of  was  to  be  put  under  foot  and  crushed.  The 
walk  of  persons  in  anger  is  quick,  angular,  positive,  and  strong.  The 
attitude  is  defying,  and  braced  up.  When  the  coronal  brain  is  in  ex- 
ercise, how  changed  the  countenance ! The  look  is  upward,  the  expres- 
sion soft  and  gentle,  the  tones  of  voice  are  subdued,  and  the  gestures 
have  a tendency  upwards  with  the  hands  open.  The  walk  is  easy  and 
gentle,  the  movements  are  smooth  and  quiet.  If  Mirthfulness  is  ex- 
cited, the  corners  of  the  eyes  and  mouth  are  turned  upwards  : hence 
the  smile  ; every  wrinkle  in  the  face  is  turned  to  the  organ  of  Mirth- 
fulness. 

If  Ideality  and  Sublimity  are  excited,  the  gestures  are  extended  from 
the  body,  the  hands  are  stretched  out  as  far  as  possible  ; while  if  Se- 
cretiveness is  in  exercise,  the  arms  arc  contracted  and  held  near  the 
bony,  the^  coat  is  buttoned,  up,  the  person  looks  slyly  out  of  The 
coiners  of  the  eyes,  whispers  and  winks  instead  of  speaking  aloud, 
and  the  gestures  are  never  bold  and  free. 

Cautiousness  throws  the  head  on  one  side,  one  part  of  the  head  being 
a little  more  down  than  the  other,  as  though  the  person  was  looking 
over  the  shoulder  to  see  where  there  is  danger.  There  is  a timidity 
and  irresolution,  not  only  in  the  walk  but  in  the  voice,  gestures, 
and  general  movements,  as  though  the  person  would  not  assume  ro^ 
sponsibilities  unless  obliged  to  do  so.  It  would  be  interesting  to  show 
the  natural  language  of  each  organ  ; when  this  is  understood,  the  cha- 
racter can  be  easily  read  by  the  attentive  observer  of  the  ordinary 
actions  of  an  individual.  J 


The  Nose  an  Index  op  Character. 

Where  a definite  number  of  manifestations  are  constant,  they  give  p«r- 

nrtnw’fV1  *5?  °f  to,the  shaPe  they  take  Hence,  every 

organ  of  the  body,  if  properly  understood,  indicates  some  peculiarity 

sLl  n^nd;u  t?*  18  couraSeous  Roman  nose  ; the  Grecian  clas- 
sical nose;  the  African  blunt  nose  ; the  turned-up,  talking,  ambitious 
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rose  ; the  pointed  smelling  nose  ; the  sharp  sarcastic  nose  ; the  large 
liberal-minded  nose  ; the  small,  feeble  nose  ; the  long,  tenacious  nose  ; 
the  short,  impulsive  nose  ; the  broad,  breathing  nose  ; and  the  pinched- 
up  stingy  nose.  The  nose  indicates  much  ; so  much,  that  prominent 
generals  and  leaders,  as  Wellington,  Napoleon  I.,  Julius  Caesar,  Scott, 
Cochrane,  Hannibal,  and  Cromwell,  have  either  Roman  or  prominent 
noses.  Napoleon  selected  his  generals  more  by  the  size  of  the  nose 
than  from  any  other  feature. 

The  Mouth  ah  Index  op  Character. 

The  mouth  and  lips  are  equally  expressive.  They  are  loving, 
luscious,  liberal,  close,  firm,  fickle,  and  so  forth.  There  is  a “ stiff 
upper  lip,”  and  there  is  a “limber  upper  lip,”  and  these  coincide 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  character.  There  is  nothing  more  common 
than  to  say  to  a person  in  trouble,  “ keep  a stiff  upper  lip.”  That 
means  something  more  than  the  mere  words.  Every  one  will  admit 
that  there  is  quite  a difference  between  pouting  and  smiling  lips ; a 
happy  person  does  not  pout,  neither  does  a sullen  man  smile  when  in  a 
sullen  frame  of  mind. 

The  Chin  an  Index  op  Character. 

The  chin  indicates  weakness,  duration  of  life,  fruitfulness  or  barren- 
ness, warmth  or  coldness,  ardour  or  lifelessness,  and  so  forth.  The 
chin  is  an  important  guide  in  the  reading  of  character.  It  tells  many 
things  in  reference  to  the  powers  of  the  constitution  and  the  tenacity 
of  the  individual  to  life.  It  is  well  to  have  a large  chin.  When 
small  and  retreating,  there  is  feebleness  of  organization,  and  a person 
is  more  liable  to  take  contagious  diseases. 

The  Ear  an  Index  of  Character. 

The  ear  indicates  in  its  various  formations  and  degrees  of  develop- 
ment, generosity,  stinginess,  musical  talent,  or  the  reverse,  courage  or 
timidity,  &c.  Observe  the  ears  of  musicians,  and  you  will  find  that 
they  are  quite  different  from  the  ears  of  those  who  do  not  appreciate 
music.  Haydn,  Handel,  and  that  class  of  musicians  who  have  been 
noted  for  their  exquisite  musical  productions,  had  literally  an  exquisite 
ear,  adapted  to  receive  and  retain  harmonious  sounds,  while  the  earn  of 
those  who  dislike  music  are  organically  unfitted  to  receive  similar 
agreeable  impressions. 

The  Eye  an  Index  op  Character. 

The  eyes  speak  most  of  all  the  features.  In  colour,  there  is  the 
bl  ack,  brown,  grey,  and  hazel  eye  : and  in  development,  the  large,  fat, 
full,  small,  dull,  clear  eye  ; the  peculiarity  in  each  case  indicates  some- 
thing in  the  character  of  the  individual.  There  is  the  deceitful,  cun- 
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ning,  cold,  speaking,  loving,  luscious,  intellectual,  dull,  and  stupid  eye 
— the  happy,  hopeful,  weeping,  crazy,  sleepy,  sheepish,  bold,  piercing 
eye.  But  no  one  would  pretend  to  say  that  the  eye  was  the  organ  of 
these  different  qualities.  It  is  only  the  medium  through  which  these 
various  powers  of  the  mind  are  exhibited ; if  you  take  away  the  eye, 
you  would  not  have  the  expression,  but  you  would  still  have  the  quality 
of  mind  in  the  person,  showing  that  the  quality  itself  originates  in  some 
other  organ  ; it  is  the ^phrenology  behind  the  physiogonomy  that  gives 
expression  to  the  features.  The  face,  as  I have  said,  is  the  mirror  to 
the  brain.  Break  the  mirror  and  you  destroy  the  image  that  has  been 
reflected  upon  its  surface,  but  the  person  is  not  thereby  destroyed. 
Mar  the  features,  and  you  cannot  perceive  the  reflection  of  the  facul- 
ties ; but  the_mind  is  impaired  only  when  the  brain  is  injured. 


Animal  Physiognomy. 

Animals  also  have  their  physiognomy ; hence,  we  see  a difference 
between  the  draught-horse  and  the  race-horse,  both  with  reference  to 
the  build  of  the  body,  and  the  form  of  the  head ; the  one  being  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  heavy  loads,  but  not  to  speed,  while  the  other  is 
specially  qualified  for  speed,  but  cannot  take  a heavy  load.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  bull-dog,  being  organized  on  the  broad  principle,  and 
noted  for  its  strength  and  endurance,  while  the  greyhound  is  lono-  and 
pointed,  and  known  only  for  its  great  speed  in  running.  The  stupid 
donkey  looks  what  he  is,  and  the  intelligent  horse  has  a very  different 
physiognomy.  The  wide-awake  monkey  is  sprightly  in  look  as  well  as 
action,  while  the  sloth  has  all  the  appearance  of  a dull,  inactive  animal  • 
and  so  throughout  the  entire  animal  kingdom,  each  species  and  all  the* 
varieties  in  the  same  species,  have  a physiognomy  in  harmony  with 
their  known  character.  W e can  apply  these  observations  to  the  whole 
animal  kingdom. 


Human  Nature  Graded. 

There  is  naturally  an  aristocratic  and  a democratic  build  of  the 

wl<  y'hnA  triUe  anst?Cra,tS  are  peculiarly  made,  and  contrast  with  those 
who  have  a democratic  turn  of  mind. 

The  fact  is,  all  Nature  is  graded.  She  has  strata  and  layers  even  in 
living  organization.  There  are  lower  kinds  of  organism,  made  up  f 

W?ngt  S°  eXpreS^Mf  the Ty  P°°rest  material, -inferior  in  quality 
low  in  tone,  susceptibility,  and  power  of  enjoyment.  There  are  others 

TPeCfltS’  ?Dd  ?thera  Uglier  and  still  higher,  till  you 
come  to  the  delicate,  refined,  and  intense  organizations  whose  pleasures 
and  pains  are  exquisite,  and  instincts  lofty  Pleasures 

tio^Tenr^  TieVnr«0Ck’  quality’  and  Paction  of  organiza- 
, hence,  the  natuial  differences  are  manifested  in  susceptibilitv 
clearness,  intensity,  strength,  tenacity  to  life,  power  to  command  and  go 
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through  severe  trials.  Society  classifies  on  a different  plan.  Wealth, 
rank,  titles,  and  names,  are  her  artificial  classifications. 

The  physiological  differences  of  persons  are  very  great.  Some  are 
quick,  others  slow.  Some  are  strong,  while  others  are  weak.  Some  are 
long-lived,  while  others  die  early.  Some,  very  bony  and  muscular  ; 
others,  very  fleshy  and  lymphatic.  Some,  very  nervous  and  high- 
toned,  while  others  are  dull  and  stupid. 


Shape  of  Organization. 

The  shape  of  the  organization  as  a whole,  the  development  of  the 
brain,  and  the  manifestations  of  the  character,  strictly  harmonize. 
Where  there  is  a certain  form  of  head,  you  invariably  find  a certain 
kind  of  character.  If_  the  head  is  high,  and  fully  developed  in  the 
coronal  region,  there  Is  a lofty  tone  of  mind  ; but' if  the'  heaff'is'  low 
anddoroadin  the  base,  then  you  have 'a ’mind  that  seeks  gratification  in 
the  coarse  and  sensual ; so,  if  the  head  is  long,  the  mind  is  penetrating, 
and  extended  in  the  range  of  its  action.  If  the  forehead  is  sharp,  the 
mind  has  a similar  characteristic.  If  the  head  is  narrow  and  sharp, 
the  mind  is  narrow,  but  takes  direct  views  of  a subject.  A_  head 
broad  in  the  temples  and  frontal  region  takes  comprehensive  views 
of  things. 

— I - I I— | ■ .<»»«»  IWW— 


Hands  and  Feet. 


The  hand  and  foot  also  illustrate  the  contour  of  the  body.  You 
judge  the  unseen  to  a very  great  extent  by  the  seen.  For  instance,  you 
see  the  build  of  the  hand ; and  you  can  judge  by  that,  the  general 
shape  and  construction  of  the  body.  If  the  hand  is  small,  the  form 
is  also  small,  unless  the  person  is  unduly  fleshy.  If  the  hand  and  foot 
are  large,  the  body  is  large.  If  the  joints  of  the  fingers  are  large,  all 
the  joints  of  the  body  are  so.  If  the  fingers  are  round  and  well- 
moulded,  every  limb,  and  the  general  contour  of  the  body,  partake  of 
the  same  peculiarity.  If  the  fingers  taper,  and  are  small  at  the  end, 
the  same  is  true  of  the  toes,  nose,  and  ears  ; while  the  mind  is  more 
definite  and  pointed. 


Quality  of  Organization. 

We  may  speak  in  the  same  way  with  reference  to  the  quality.  As  is 
the  quality  of  one  part  of  the  organism,  so  is  that  of  all  the  other 
parts.  If  there  is  coarse  hair,  there  is  also  a coarse  skin,  a coarse 
muscle,  a coarse  bone,  and  a coarse  mind,  which  will  manifest  itself 
coarsely.  If  there  is  fine  hair,  there  will  also  be  fine  skin,  fine  muscle, 
fine  bone,  and  a fine  texture  of  the  nervous  system  with  a delicate 
manifestation  of  the  mind,  which  can  be  judged  to  a very  great  extent 
by  the  general  form  of  the  body,  because  the  condition  ot  the  one 
harmonizes  with  the  shape  of  the  other. 
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Plat  op  the  Faculties, 

Each  faculty  takes  its  own  way  of  gratifying  itself.  Love,  for 
instance,  looks  and  embraces.  That  is  all  that  love  cares  to  do,  viewed 
as  a simple  element  oFflie  mind.  Anger  talks  and  strikes.  Sympathy 
weeps  and  gives.  Combativeness  fights  and  contends.  Destructiveness 
executes  and  destroys.  Acquisitiveness  hoards  and  takes  care  of 
property.  Secretiveness  conceals  and  uses  tact.  Alimentiveness  eats. 
Ideality  indulges  in  the  beautiful  and  romantic.  Sublimity  admires 
the  terrific  in  nature.  Veneration- prays  and  adores.  Conscientious- 
ness justifies  or  condemns.  And  so  of  all  the  other  mental  elements. 


Longevity. 


Duration  of  life  can  be  determined  by  the  general  make-up  of  the 
body  Some  persons  are  long-lived  in  constitution,  while  others  are 
not.  Some  live  to  be  over  a hundred  years  of  age  : others  live  only  a 
few  years — perhaps  a few  months.  Of  course,  in  many  cases,  death 
arises  from  external  influences  and  circumstances.  Still,  it- is  true  that 
some  have  not  the  elements  of  longevity  in  their  constitution.  Some 
families  'die  early,  and  run  out  without  leaving  a single  representative 
behind.  Others  multiply  and  increase  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  no 
end  of  Smiths,  and  Browns,  and  Joneses.  The  organization  indicates 
when  long  life  is  possible,  and  when  not.  You  may  generally  calculate, 
when  you  see  a^png  nose,  a long  chin  and  a large  one,  a long  ear,  a 
road  from  the  chin  to  thq  crown  of  the  head,  that 
'life.  All  aged  people  have  these  signs  strongly 
above,  a sound,  compact,  well-knit  muscular 
system,  and  there  is  no  mistake ; the  person  having  them  will  possess 
the  elements  of  longevity. 

The  Parent  we  Resemble. 

The  organization  indicates,  as  a general  rule,  which  parent  we  re- 
semble. there  is  the  masculine  and  the  feminine  build,  tone  of  mind, 
and  tempei ament.  Man  possesses  more  bone  and  muscle  than  woman, 
and  has,  a predominance  of  the  hmTRriffid  mental  ^ Pie 

has  a rougHer'~OUtline~  of  organization,  is  more  passionate,  execu- 
tive, proud,  determined,  ingenious,  and  original  in  the  action  of  the 
mind. 

Woman,  physiologically,  has  more  of  the  vital  temperament  blended 
with  the  mental.  She  is  more  ardent,  ambitious,  cautious,  devotional, 
sagacious,  and  refined.  She  possesses  a happy  blending  of  the  elements 
oi  her  nature— more  so  than  in  the  case  of  man.  She  is  more  speedily 
waked  up  throughout  her  whole  system.  Man  suffers  and  enjoys 
moderately.  Woman  feels  intensely,  and  enjoys  more  keenly  than  man. 
When  a man  is  refined,  high-sohl^  warm-hearted,  sensitive,  and  diffi- 
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dent,  he  resembles  his  mother,  or  his  grandmother,  on  his  father’s  side. 
When  a woman  has  a strongly-marked  organization,  an  uneven  head, 
large  Causality,  Self-esteem,  and  Firmness,  small  Veneration,  Adhesive- 
ness, and  Philoprogenitiveness — when  the  nose,  chin,  ears,  feet,  and 
Gauds  are  large,  and  the  voice  is  coarse— she  resembles  her  father,  or 
her  mother’s  father.  This  is  not  mere  assertion,  for  I have  observed 
many  thousand  persons,  and  have  proved  the  point. 

Influence  of  Climate. 

Climate,  government,  and  religion  have  their  influence  in  deciding 
the  physiognomy.  In  the  north,  you  find  persons  compact  in  organiza- 
tion— short,  thick,  and  broad  ; while  in  the  sunny  south  they  are  spare, 
elongated,  less  fleshy,  and  more  nervous  and  bony.  Each  nation  has  its 
own  physiognomy  determined  by  the  political  and  physical  influences 
to  which  it  is  subject ; and  you  will  find  that  the  known  characteristics 
of  the  nation  always  harmonize  with  the  physiognomy. 

Physiology  of  the  Temperaments. 

Physiology  is  connected  with  Phrenology  in  the  reading  of  character. 
We  cannot  ' disconnect  them.  It  is  necessary  to  understand  the  laws  of 
physiology  in  order  to  apply  the  principles  of  Phrenology ; for,  jfay»P 
read  the  phrenological  developments  without  taking  into  account  the 
'physiology  6f  thehri*<irvTc[ua.r,  we  shall  certainly  make  mistakes?  Hence, 
it  ^'important  to  give  attention  to  physiology  in  prosecuting  this 
study.  Phrenologists  and  physicians  generally  recognize  four  tempera- 
ments. These  are,  the  lymphatic,  the  sanguine,  the  bilious,  and  the 
nervous  temperaments.  We  divide  and  name  the  temperaments  differ- 
ently— viz.  the  vital,  motive,  and  mental. 

We  think  that  this  nomenclature  is  more  expressive,  inasmuch  as  the 
name  indicates  precisely  what  we  mean  when  we  use  it.  The  vital  tem- 
perament indicates  life  and  vitality. 

Persons  with  a predominance  of  the  vital  temperament  have  those 
functions  of  the  body  which  generate  life  and  vitality,  which  give  free 
circulation  to  the  blood,  good  digestion,  respiration,  secretion,  &c., 
largely  developed.  These  are  vital  functions,  and  vitality  results  from 
their  healthy  action.  When  they  predominate  there  is  warmth, 
ardour,  life,  and  abundance  of  vitality  to  be  expended  somehow.  The 
vital  temperament  does  not  induce  much  fondness  for  hard  work, 
but  a pleasure  in  living  and  doing  those  things  that  gratify  the  vital 
functions. 


The  Motive  Temperament. 

The  motive  temperament  is  represented  by  the  bones  and  musclesi 
which  give  framework  to  the  body.  As  the  timbers,  ropes,  and  pulleys 
are  to  the  ship,  so  are  the  bones  and  muscles  to  man.  We  call  it  the 
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motive  temperament,  because  man  by  it  is  enabled  to  be  locomotive. 
In_proportion_as„he  has  good  bones  and  muscles,  has  he  motive  power, 
and  is  thereby  qualified  to  move  and  enjoy  physical  action.  Those  in 
whom  this  temperament  predominates  are  our  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water,— the  makers  of  our  machinery,  the  builders  of 
our  bridges,  railroads,  and  canals.  They  do  the  locomotive  work  of 
society. 

No  one  can  be  truly  great  and  intellectual  without  this  temperament, 
even  if  they  have  all  the  phrenological  indications  of  greatness.  To 
increase  or  develope  this  temperament,  physical  exercise  is  indispens- 
able. John  Quincey  Adams  took  exercise  every  morning  before  his 
breakfast.  Washington  was  a hard  worker,  as  well  as  statesman.  If  a 
scholar  would  rise  to  eminence,  he  must  develope  the  motive  tempera- 
ment, to  give  not  only  physical  strength,  but  mental  endurance. 


The  Mental  Temperament. 

The  mental  temperament  is  indicated  by  the  brain  and  the  nervous 
system.  This  gives  mind  and  susceptibility  to  impression  and  enjoy- 
ment ; and  in  proportion  as  it  exists  largely  in  an  individual  will  there 
be  clearness  and  distinctness  of  mental  action.  Where  the  mental 
predominates,  the  emotions  are  vivid.  Men  thus  endowed  with  a full 
frontal  lobe,  think,  originate  ideas,  and  unfold  subjects  for  the  public 
mind. 

""Artists,  poets,  and  philosophers  generally  have  this  temperament 
prominently  developed.  In  proportion  as  these  temperaments  are  well 
balanced,  there  will  be  general  energy  of  both  body  and  mind.  But  it 
is  highly  important  that  they  should  be  healthy  in  their  action  in  order 
to  secure  this  efficiency.  Hence  the  importance  of  knowing  how  to 
gain,  and  how  to  keep  good  health.  Some  persons,  possessing  it,  do 
not  know  how  to  keep  it ; and  losing  it,  do  not  know  how  to  regain  it. 
We  may  have  a few  hints  to  give  on  this  subject  in  another  lecture,  for 
a person  cannot  have  a sound  mind  without  a healthy  body. 


Principles  of  Phrenology. 

Phrenology  and  physiology  combined  teach  us  practical  and  useful 
lessons  of  life,  health,  and  virtue.  How,  then,  is  character  to  be  read 
phrenologically  1 What  are  the  principles  of  Phrenology  1 They  are 
these  : the  brain  is  recognized  as  the  medium  of  mental  manifestation  ; 
and  as  such,  the  mind  being  composed  of  different  powers,  it  is  divided 
into  different  nerves— each  nerve  is  the  organ  of  the  separate  mental 
power  which  belongs  to  it ; and  in  proportion  as  the  nerve  substance  is 
in  each  case  developed  in  bulk  and  texture,  there  is,  of  course,  power  in 
the  qualities  of  mind  involved.  I need  not  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
mind  w composed  of  different  faculties— that  we  can  exercise  more 
, than  one  ^ the  same  time— do  more  than  one  thing  at  a time— such  as 
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to  walk,  think,  love,  &c.,  for  every  individual  believes  that  we  have  a 
diversity  of  powers. 

Another  principle  is,  that  each  power  has  its  separate  organ  or  nerve 
of  the  brain,  by  means  of  which  it  is  manifested,  and,  for  aught  that  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  these  nei’ves  were  made  for  the  express  use  of 
these  faculties,  as  much  as  the  eye  was  made  for  sight  or  the  feet 
for  walking. 

Another  principle  of  Phrenology  is,  that  all  the  different  organs  of 
the  mind  have  their  different  locality  in  the  brain,  and,  having  learned 
where  the  organ  of  Benevolence  is,  we  shall  always  find  it  in  the  same 
relative  position,  so  with  Philoprogenitiveness,  Mirthfulness,  Indi- 
viduality, and  the  other  faculties  ; as  in  physiology,  having  once  learned 
where  the  heart  or  any  other  organ  is,  We  can  find  them,  because  they  are 
always  in  the  same  place.  The  anatomist  knows  where  any  particular 
nerve,  artery,  bone,  or  muscle  is  situated,  as,  in  all  cases  and  without 
variation,  they  occupy  the  same  locality.  The  same  is  true  with  the 
organs  of  the  brain  ; and  this  is  what  we  should  expect,  considering 
that  the  brain  is  a part  of  the  physiology. 

There  are  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  and  two  sets  of  nei’ves 
- throughout  the  brain  and  body.  The  mind  is  dual  in  its  action.  Each 
* faculty  is  double,  and  is  located  in  each  hemisphere  of  the  brain.  In 
\ fact,  man  is  dual  throughout.  Every  function  and  organ  of  the  body 
i and  mind  is  double,  and  bears  the  same  relative  position  in  the  organism. 
^ Size  of  brain,. — quality,  culture,  and  condition  being  equal, — indicates 
, power  of  mind.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  have  something  more  than 
^'■■'ijnerely  size.  That  is  not  enough  in  itself : it  must  be  a cultivated 
brain.  And  that  is  not  enough  : there  must  be  harmony  between  the 
size  of  the  brain  and  the  development  of  the  body.  Hence  we  say, 
size  and  quality  of  brain,  all  things  considered — those  other  things  being 
health,  culture,  proportion  of  the  body,  &c.,  indicate  mental  power. 
Where  a large  brain  is  well  cultivated,  and  sustained  by  the  functions 
of  the  body,  the  result  is  strength  and  comprehensiveness  of  mind,  as 
in  the  case  of  Lord  Bacon  ; but  a small  brain — below  par — feeble  in 
quality  and  culture,  and  united  with  a feeble  condition  of  body,  gives  a 
very  weak  manifestation  of  mind,  as  in  the  case  of  idiots.  A small  brain 
with  an  active  temperament  will  often  enable  a person  to  accomplish 
more  in  life  than  when  the  brain  is  large  in  size,  and  the  temperament 
dull  and  heavy. 

Another  principle  of  Phrenology  is,  that  man  has  all  the  qualities 
of  mind  necessary  for  him  to  use.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  Creator 
■were  to  destroy  the  whole  human  race,  and  create  another  human 
being  to  place  upon  the  earth  to  fulfil  the  mission  of  man,  He  would 
make  him  precisely  the  same  kind  of  man  that  Adam  was  ; foi  He  ga\  e 
to  Adam,  and  to  us  as  his  descendants,  the  qualities  necessary  to  en- 
able him  and  us  to  do  all  that  is  required  of  a human  being.  1 he 

vrimitive  function  of  every  faculty  is  Hf01'  j 

Tads  to  happiness  an  cl  perfection.  Man  is  depraved,  imbecile,  and 
imperfect,  because  lie  has  failed  to  live  up  to  his  original  organization. 
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We  train  children  imperfectly,  in  our  ignorance,  or  from  some  other 
cause,  and  thus  violate  the  law  that  conduces  to  perfection  of  organ- 
ization. Children  become  depraved,  not  because  they  are  made  so  h 
their  Creator,  but  because  a perverted  education  imperfectly  developes 
the  mind,  renders  some  faculties  morbid,  and  gives  to  others  an  undue 
preponderance.  The  intemperate  man  shows  his  depravity  by  his  in- 
temperance. The  thief  is  depraved  as  such,  because  he  has  made  a 
thief  of  himself,  and  not  because  his  Creator  made  a thief  of  him. 
So  some  of  our  children  are  exceedingly  (Ieprav^m^theiFconHuct,  be- 
cause they  have  had  bad  examples  set  before  them.  The  development 
and  direction  of  the  mind  depend  much  on  education  and  the  circum-, 
stances  which  surround  the  person.  VVe  see,  then,  theliecessity'of  un 
derstanding  the  action  of  the  human  mind  so  as  to  have  systems  of' 
education  that  shall  give  right  direction  to  its  powers,  and  develope  the: 
so  as  to  fit  ourselves  and  children  to  take  a proper  part  in  society.  Let~ ' 
me  here  remark,  that  the  right  action  and  proper  direction  of  the  mind^ 
only  qualifies  the  individual  for  this  life.  Thus  far  Phrenology  goes,^ 
instructing  us  to  exercise  our  minds  according  to  their  legitimate  action. 
Our  , hipest,  hopes  and  aspirations  for  a better  life  are  stimulated  by 
Divine  influences. 

Perfection  of  mind  and  character  depends  on  a full  development, 
harmonious  action,  and  right  direction  of  all  the  faculties  together, 
the  moral  organs  taking  the  lead,  and  the  mind,  as  a whole,  being 
undep  Divine  guidance  ; but  the  subject  of  depravity,  as  related  to  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  will  be  considered  more  fully  in  my  Lecture  on' 
the  “ Moral  Faculties.” 


What  shodld  be 


TAKEN  INTO  ACCOUNT  IN  THE  READING  OF 
Character. 


There  are  certain  things  to  be  taken  into  account  in  reading  character 
phrenologi cally.  First,  the  whole  organism.  Secondly,  its  quality.  Is  it 
fane  i-?r,CoarseJT  or  me(hum  ? Thirdly,  we  ascertain  the  power  of  the 
constitution.  How  much  health  and  constitution  has  the  individual? 

rt^hl6  °T  +tay  W,lthout  sleeP>  or  six  days  without  food  or 
wu  v ! h Tik  thl;ee  days  wlthout  food  ? or  only  one  day  without 
food  IS  ext,  we  take  into  account  the  circulation.  Is  it  quick,  but  not 
strong.  Is  it  quick  and  strong  ? Is  it  slow  and  weak,  or  is  it  slow  and 
strong?  AY hatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the  circulation,  it  indicates 
something  with  reference  to  the  action  of  the  mind.  Is  the  blood 
venous  or  arterial  [ Does  the  warm  and  red  blood  predominate  or  is  it 
the  colder  venous  blood  that  has  the  ascendancy  ? PAnd  then  we  ascer- 
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the  lungs  are  small  but  the  pei-son  exercises  in  the  open  air  and 
breathes  deeply,  thus  vitalizing  the  blood  and  rendering  digestion  more 
perfect. 

Then  we  consider  the  condition  of  digestion.  Is  it  strong  or  weak  ? 
healthy  or  diseased  1 How  much  stomach  has  the  individual  1 You 
may  take  it  as  a rule  that  a man  who  has  not  much  stomach  will 
never  accomplish  much  in  life.  Do  not  get  a man  with  a small  stomach 
to  do  your  fighting  on  the  field  of  battle.  He  will  think  only  of  his 
feeble,  troublesome,  dyspeptic  stomach,  is  not  fit  to  be  a soldier,  or  to 
do  anything  requiring  energy  and  vigour. 

We  next  take  into  account  the  muscular  system.  Is  it  composed  of 
tough,  enduring  muscles  1 Is  there  power  connected  with  it,  or  is  the 
individual  easily  wearied  1 Is  the  osseous  system  strong  and  vigorous, 
or  is  it  weak  and  slender  1 Can  the  person  take  a load  and  carry  it 
away,  or  will  he  break  down  under  it  1 These  are  important  queries  ; 
unless  the  bones  and  muscles  are  in  a good  and  healthy  state,  there  is 
not  much  strength  of  character  or  tenacity  of  purpose. 

Thus  we  recognize  the  condition  of  the  body,  and  that  of  the  body 
as  compared  with  the  brain.  Which  is  the  larger  ? Suppose  the  head 
is  too  large,  that  indicates  something  ; if  the  body  is  too  small,  that 
indicates  another  condition.  If,  for  instance,  an  individual  has  a head 
like  that  of  Paulsen,  the  chess-player,  25  inches  in  circumference,  when 
the  ordinary  size  is  22,  with  a chest  like  his,  measuring  only  35  inches, 
when  that  is  the  ordinary  size,  the  balance  of  power  is  so  much  in 
favour  of  the  brain  that  it  robs  the  body,  and  makes  it  impossible  for 
the  individual  to  live  a long  life,  unless  lie  use  the  means  to  foitify  <md. 
trengthen  his  body,  and  keep  his  mind  quiet.  If  he  exercise  his  mind 
vigorously  and  not  his  body,  he  will  soon  be  exhausted,  for  he  cannot 
supply  the  demand  made  by  the  brain  upon  the  vital  functions  of  the 
body.  Suppose  a lady  has  a head  23  inches  in  circumference— the  or- 
dinary size  for  women  being  21^  inches — and  a chest  which  measures 
29  inches,  when  the  average  circumference  of  the  female  chest  is  31  or 
311  and  she  is  constantly  employed  within  doors,  and  does  not  per- 
form much  bodily  labour,  the  natural  inference  is  that  her  hold  on  life 
is  limited,  and  unless  she  change  her  pursuits,  and  develope  the  bodi  y 
functions,  she  will  die  prematurely.  But  if  her  chest  is  37  inches  and 
her  head  21  inches  in  circumference,  she  has  more  of  the  elements  or 
longevity.  These  deductions  are  based  on  the  principles  of  physiology , 

an  (f  cannot  be  controverted.  . , , .. 

When  we  have  observed  the  harmony  between  the  body  and  the 
brain,  we  ought  to  inquire  into  the  habits  of  the  individual  and  the 
circumstances  which  surround  him,  as  those  facilitate  or  retard  the 
healthy  action  of  the  brain.  If  these  data  are  of  importance  to  the 
physician,  they  certainly  would  be  to  the  metaphysician,  who  recognizes 
Loth  body  and  brain.  The  hands  are  then  placed  upon  the  sides  of 
the  head  of  the  person  to  be  examined,  in  order  to  asceitem  the  form 
of  the  side  head.  One  hand  is  placed  upon  the  forehead  and  the  oth  „ 
on  the  basilar  portion  to  get  a general  impression  as  to  the  relative  do- 
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velopment  of  these  regions  of  the  brain.  In  the  same  manner  we 
; gain  an  idea  of  the  height,  fulness,  and  width  of  the  coronal  brain. 

It  is  necessary  to  apply  the  balls  of  the  fingers,  and  move  the  scalp 
slightly  to  enable  us  to  perceive  more  distinctly  the  special  form  ol 
the  head  in  detail.  I do  not  wish  you  to  understand  that  in  doing  so 
the  operator  looks  for  “ bumps,”  as  many  suppose.  To-morrow  you 
may  be  talking  with  some  person,  who  thinks  he  is  very  wise,  who  will  vv 
tell  you  that  he  has  seen  the  internal  table  of  the  skull— that  he  has  (V 
dissected  the  brain,  and  that  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  that  makeQf  > 
little  indentations  on  the  internal  table  of  the  skull  do  not  make  coi- 
responding  projections  on  the  external  table  ; and,  “ Where  is  your 
phrenology  1 ” he  will  ask  ; “ if  the  form  of  the  skull  does  not  indicate 
the  form°of  the  brain,  how  can  you  thereby  determine  the  character 
of  the  individual  1 ” No  doubt  he  will  talk  in  this  wise  strain,  and  if 
you  are  not  posted  in  facts,  as  he  is  in  opinions,  you  will  think,  of 
course,  that  he  is  right,  and  that  you  are  mistaken  or  in  the  wrong  ; 
but  I want  to  put  you  on  your  guard.  The  brain  is  the  su  perior  power 
and  shapes  the  skull — and  not  the  skull  the  brain.  The  skull  enlarges 
or  expands,  because  the  brain  does.  There  is  a general  harmony  be- 
tween the  external  of  the  brain  and  the  skull ; for  when  the  skull  is 
broad,  narrow,  high,  low,  long,  or  short,  it  is  so  because  the  brain  is 
developed  in  those  several  directions.  The  convolutions  of  the  brai 
may  cause  some  irregularities  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  skull  that' 
are  not  manifested  externally,  and  there  are  bony  processes  on  the  ^ fV 
external  of  the  skull ; yet  neither  of  these  militate  against  the  fact  ^ "ry 
that  there  is  a general  harmony  between  the  external  of  the  brain  and 
that  of  the  skull.  It  is  the  tree  that  shapes  the  bark  around  it,  and 
it  is  the  oyster  that  shapes  the  shell,  and  not  the  shell  the  oyster. 

The  oyster-shell  grows  because  the  oyster  increases  in  size.  So  it  is 
with  the  brain  and  skull.  Organs  that  have  been  particularly  exer- 
cised give  a sharp  appearance  to  that  part  of  the  skull  corresponding 
to  their  location.  Phrenology  does  not  look  for  little  bumps  on  the 
head.  In  my  cabinet  of  skulls  many  are  very  smooth,  and  yet  they 
have  a strongly-marked  phrenology.  That  the  external  of  the  skull 
shows  the  general  external  form  of  the  brain  may  be  demonstrated  by  x? 
placing  a lighted  candle  within  the  skull,  by  which  we  shall  see  that  n 
there  is  the  greatest  transparency  and  thinness  in  those  places  where 
the  skull  bulges  ; and  less  transparency  where  it  is  depressed. 

Phrenology  looks  at  the  general  form  of  the  head,  and  determines  P 
character,  according  to  the  development  in  its  several  regions.  Some 
heads  are  exceedingly  short,  while  others  are  very  long.  There  is  every 
variety  of  shape  and  size.  Whence  comes  that  difference  ? Why  is  one 
skull  long  and  another  so  short  1 Because  the  brain  which  occupied  the 
interior  was  correspondingly  different.  A skull  that  is  very  low  in 
the  forehead,  as  is  the  case  with  idiots,  is  low  because  the  brain  was 
wanting  in  that  part.  When  a skull  i§  broad  and  high,  it  is  not  that 
the  bone  of  the  skull  is  so  much  thicker,  but  because  there  was  more 
brain  inside  that  gave  breadth  and  elevation  to  the  skull  in  those 
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Tne  n]Ust’  ,therefore>  observe  the  shape  of  the  head,  whether 
® „„h  gb>  low,  boad,  or  narrow,  &c.  Taking  these  things  into  account 
we  can  estimate  the  character  of  an  individual.  The  art  of  reading 

W ' an  ,mdmdual  Pbrenologically  consists  in  understand- 

ing the  vanous  conditions  of  the  individual  as  a whole,  and  in  per- 

of  the  fecultiea ; in  this,  practice 

ihe  great  lesson  suggested  by  Phrenology  is  this  : cultivate  the  weaker 
and  properly  guide  the  stronger  powers  of  mind.  The  natural  endow- 
ments are  seen  from  the  form  of  the  head,  while  those  that  result  from 
education  are  manifested  in  the  voice,  the  use  of  words,  the  expression 
‘^countenance,  and  the  general  deportment  of  the  person. 

With  these  general  hints  as  your  guide  in  reading  character,  you 
will  see  that  the  organism  does  display  the  character  of  the  person.  We 
take  into  account  the  entire  individual,  and  not  the  form  of  the  head 
alone,  but  the  constitution  and  the  quality  of  the  organization  as  well 
t his  is  a study  worthy  of  the  attention  of  mankind.  It  would  enable 
them,  if  properly  understood  aud  applied,  to  develope  and  mature  in 
harmony  all  the  powers  of  their  being.  In  other  lectures  I propose  to 
illustrate  Phrenology,  and  show  its  application  to  every  department  in 
me.  It  has  been  my  mission  for  thirty  years  to  make  Phrenology  useful 
and  practical.  J 

My  extensive  experience  ought  to  be  of  service  to  humanity  in  aiding 
persons  in  the  choice  of  their  pursuits,  in  giving  warnings  to  the  way^ 
ward  and  unbalanced,  especially  to  parents  and  teachers  who  have  the 
guidance  and  direction  of  the  young  and  tender  mind. 

Thousands  can  date  the  commencement  of  their  improvement  from 
the  day  when  they  studied  and  applied  the  principles  of  Phrenology 
and  read  their  individual  characters  by  the  light  of  its  teachings.  e 
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PROOFS  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 


In-  order  to  establish  the  truth  of  any  science,  it  is  necessai’y  to 
adduce  a sufficient  number  of  proofs  which  shall  be  so  self-evident 
that  they  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  persons  who  will 
examine  them. 

The  strongest  opponents  to  Phrenology  are  found  among  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  its  merits  ; hence,  failing  to  interest  them,  they 
often  exclaim  they  neither  know  its  claims  to  truth,  nor  care  if  it  be  true. 

There  are,  however,  many  who  really  are  interested  to  learn  and 
examine  the  proofs  that  exist  in  favour  of  Phrenology,  and  it  is  for  this 
class  that  I have  prepared  the  present  lecture. 

All  metaphysicians  admit  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind  ; 
but  they  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  there  is  a plurality  of  the 
organs.  Still,  they  have  always  made  a division  of  the  mental  func- 
tions, as  Association,  Memory,  Reflection,  &c.  I assert,  then,  in  the 
beginning,  that  the  brain  is  not  only  the  organ  of  the  mind,  but  that 
there  is  a plurality  of  mental  organs,  which  correspond  to  the  mental, 
moral,  and  social  qualities  \ and  to  corroborate  this  statement  or  pre- 
mise, I bring  proofs  from  Anatomy,.  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  from 
the  practical  affairs  of  life. 

The  Anatomical  proofs  are— first,  that  in  the  scale  of  creation  those 
animals  that  have  the  most  complex  brain  manifest  the  greatest  number 
of  powers  or  instincts. 

Secondly.  The  differences  in  the  shape  of  the  brain,  of  animals  are 
in  harmony  with  their  well-known  dispositions. 

T hirdly.  Inasmuch  as  the  nervous  system  is  divided  and  adapted  to 
the  organs  of  the  body,  so  we  have  just  as  much  ground  to  infer  that 
the  brain,  the  centre  of  the  nervous  system,  is  divided  and  adapted  to 
the  functions  of  the  mind,  which  Phrenology  declares  to  be  the  fact. 

The  Physiological  proofs  are — first,  that  as  every  function  of  the 
body  has  a distinct  organ,  so  in  order  to  preserve  the  analogy  we  must 
inter  that  every  function  of  the  brain  has  a distinct  organ. 

Secondly.  As  each  genus  or  species  of  animal  manifests  peculiar 
qualities,  so  each  should  have  a peculiar  conformation  of  brain,  if  Phre- 
nology be  true,  and  there  is  a great  cloud  of  witnesses  to  prove  this  to 
be  the  case. 
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Thirdly.  The  primitive  faculties  are  the  same  in  every  species  of 
animal  and  in  every  individual ; but  the  difference  is  in  the  degree, 
intensity,  power,  and  action  of  the  quality,  which  would  not  be 
apparent  if  -the  brain  was  an  unit. 

Fourthly.  As  physical  exercise  does  not  exhaust  the  whole  body, 
neither  does  mental  labour  exhaust  the  whole  brain. 

The  Pathological  proofs  are  — firstly,  that  injuries  of  the  brain 
frequently  impair  some  of  the  mental  faculties,  while  the  others  re- 
main in  a healthy  condition. 

Secondly.  The  method  of  curing  mental  diseases,  like  insanity, 
monomania,  &c.,  which  could  not  be  successfully  treated  unless  there 


was  a plurality  of  the  faculties. 

The  Practical  proofs  are  the  Phrenological  examinations  of  known 
individuals,  a consideration  of  the  differences  between  the  races  of 
men  and  their  corresponding  phrenological  developments. 

Anatomy  has  taught  us  much  with  regard  to  the  animal  kingdom, 
having  dissected  every  known  species  and  traced  the  origin  of  every 
function  as  far  as  possible.  We  find  this  law  to  hold  true,  that  as  the 
animal  ascends  in  the  scale  he  has  a more  perfect  internal  apparatus 
for  carrying  on  the  processes  of  digestion  and  circulation  : and  as  the 
internal  organs  of  the  body  increase,  in  the  same  proportion  is  there  a 
new  function  added,  and  vice  versd.  This  holds  true  with  regard  to 
the  brain  as  well  as  the  body.  So  far  as  the  nervous  system  is 
developed  in  insects,  it  is  confined  to  the  senses  or  to  the  powers  of 
locomotion.  Even  the  brain  of  fishes  is  composed  of  nervous  ganglia, 
in  which  are  embraced  the  optic,  olfactory,  and  auditory  nerves,  which 
are  immediately  concerned  in  sensation,  but  there  are  no  folds  or 
convolutions  in  the  brain  of  these.  There  are  very  few,  if  any, 
convolutions  in  the  brain  of  the  smaller  animals  ot  the  class  Mam- 
malia ; as,  for  example,  the  mouse,  rat,  squirrel,  &c.,  but  the  larger 
animals  in  this  class  have  most  distinct  convolutions,  as  the  cat, 
monkey,  kangaroo,  dog,  and  lion,  but  not  as  distinct  as  we  find  in  the 
brain  of  the  elephant  or  in  that  of  man. 

The  convolutions  of  the  brain  not  only  vary,  but  the  form  and 
direction  of  the  lobes.  There  is  a constant  unfolding  of  the  convolu- 
tions, and  man  has  the  superior  and  coronal  lobes  much  more  developed 
than  animals.  We  know  that  man  is  vastly  superior  to  the  amnia/ 
in  the  mental  and  moral  powers.  'The  animal  has  instincts,  but  lie 
does  not  evince  reason.  He  manifests  sometimes  great  constructive 
talent,  as  the  beaver,  but  we  have  never  known  an  animal  that 
exercised  the  moral  faculties.  When  we  find  that  man  lias  certam 
portions  of  the  brain  which,  if  Phrenology  be  true,  give  to  him  his 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  and  that  these  portions  of  the  brain 
arc  always  wanting  among  animals,  we  arc  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  not  onlv  parts  of  the  brain  are  dependent  upon  the  convolutions, 
but  that  if  the  brain,  as  a whole,  was  the  instrument  of  the  mind,  an 
animal  like  the  orang-outang,  which  lias  a brain  similar  in  form  to 
man,  ought  to  evince  as  much  intellectual  power,  borne  say  that  all 
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the  varied  peculiarities  found  in  the  brain  of  man  may  be  seen  in  that 
of  the  ourang- outang.  If  this  were  ever  the  case,  the  objector  would 
be  obliged  to  say  in  what,  then,  constitutes  the  intellectual  difference 
between  man  and  the  monkey  tribe. 

It  is  true  that  we  find  in  the  brains  of  all  the  larger  mammalia  the 
hemispheres,  cavities,  or  ventricles,  the  corpus  callosum,  the  tkalami 
optici,  the  pijramidcdia,  the  corpora  oliviara,  and  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata; but  these  are  beneath  the  nervous  mass  of  the  cerebrum,  which 
is  really  the  portion  in  which  the  phrenological  organs  are  located  ; 
besides,  the  configuration  of  the  brain  and  its  size,  being  very  small, 
unlike  those  of  man.  The  largest  size  of  the  brain  of  the  orang- 
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outang  is  not  larger  than  that  of  the  infant,  and  as  the  latter  never 
shows  power  of  brain,  therefore  the  former  will  never  evince  intellect, 
while  its  organization  remains  as  at  present.  All  anatomists,  and 
Cuvier  in  particular,  affirm  that  the  deeper  the  convolutions  the 
greater  is  the  mental  power ; and  all  agree  that  they  are  the  most 
perfect  in  the  brain  of  man — hence,  one  must  depend  on  the  other. 

There  was  much  interest  manifested  in  a chimpanzee  that  was 
exhibited  and  died  in  Newcastle  a few  months  since.  It  was  supposed 
to  resemble  the  human  species  so  much,  that  those  who  had  the  care 
of  it  were  quite  unwilling,  at  first,  that  its  body  should  be  preserved 
for  the  Anatomical  Museum,  saying,  “ They  ought  at  least  to  give  it  a 
decent  burial.'’  I examined  its  brain  and  skull  \yhen  in  Newcastle,  and 
found  that  the  brain  was.  quail  in  size,  deficient  in  depth.of  frqutal  lobe, 
which  came  to  a point  in  the  region  of  Individuality,  instead  of  being 
high  and  broad  as  in  the  case  of  a well-developed  human  brain.  Thu 
convolutions  of  the  frontal  lobe  wore  not  so  numerous  nor. so  deep  a? 
m the  brain  of  man.  The  lateral  and  basilar  portions  were  well  deve- 
loped, and  were  the  only  points  of  resemblance  to  man,  and  these 
portions  gave  the  animal  the  affections  and  propensities  for  which  he 
was  so  widely  distinguished. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about  the  gorilla,  which  has  been 
said  to  be  the  connecting  link  between  the  orders  of  Quadrumana  and 
man.  The  gorilla  may  be  at  the  head  of  his  tribe,  but  he  is  not  human, 
and  the  most  that  can  be  said  of  him  is  that  he  is  a powerful  animal. 

To  be  sure  he  has  a voice  that  can  be  heard  three  or  four  miles  distant, 
but  so  can  a lion  make  the  forest  resound  to  his  roar.  He  has  a 
colossal  frame  and  chest,  that  sometimes  measures  from  fiftv  to  sixty 
inches  in  circumference,  while  the  average  of  the  chest  of  man  measures 
thirty-five  inches.  He  can  break  the  barrel  of  a gun  with  his  fore-paw, 
or  tear  a tree  from  its  roots  when  he  is  angry  ; but  a lion  can  with  hi.>Os 
tail  strike  down  a man.  Still,  no  one  pretends  that  a lion  is  akin  to*0 
the  human  in  intellect. 

There  is  one  distinguishing  difference  between  the  gorilla  and  man 
which  ought  to  satisfy  all  parties,  that  is,  in  the  brain,  which  in  the 
infant  gorilla  is  of  decent  size.  The  brain  of  one  fully  grown  contains 
from  twenty  to  thirty  cubic  inches,  while  the  Negro  has  a brain  of  sixty- 
five  to  seventy-five  cubic  inches,  and  the  Caucasian  seventy-five  to  ono 
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hundred  and  twenty  cubic  inches  ; so  we  perceive  that  the  gorilla  has 
not  half  so  much  brain  in  volume  as  man.  While  those  portions  are 
developed  which  give  him  his  distinguishing  traits  of  character,  he  is 
entirely  wanting  in  the  frontal  and  coronal  regions.  There  may  be  a 
small  portion  of  brain  over  the  supraorbital  arches,  enough  to  give 
perceptive  power  to  enable  him  to  adapt  himself  to  his  animal  life. 
The  cerebellum  is  large,  which  contributes  to  give  him  strength 
and  vital  power;  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  and  Secretiveness 
are  generally  large,  and  hence  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  him  mani- 
fest active  affections,  great  physical  courage,  strength,  power,  and 
cunning.  He  could  not  reason  with  such  an  organization,  nor  exercise 
moral  qualities.  We  think  highly  of  the  gorilla  as  a physical  being, 
but  that  his  relationship  to  the  human  family  must  be  very  distant. 
Were  the  brain,  as  a whole,  the  seat  of  the  mind,  the  gorilla,  with  a 
brain  resembling  that  of  man  in  many  points,  should  manifest  as 
much  mind  as  man  ; but  as  he  is  incapable  of  developing  that  mental 
power,  which  corresponds  with  the  deficiency  of  brain,  it  seems  to  me  a 
fact  sufficient  of  itself  to  prove  the  plurality  of  the  organs  of  the  brain. 

But  there  is  a variety  of  persons  who  look  at  this  subject  from 
different  standpoints,  and  hence  I present  a variety  of  proofs,  and 
hasten  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  anatomical  proof,  that  the  - 
difference  in  the  shape  of  the  brain  of  animals  is  in  harmony  with 
their  well-known  dispositions. 

A casual  observer  of  the  brain  cannot  help  noticing  that  the  shape 
varies.  While  some  of  the  lower  orders  have  scarcely  any  perceptible 
fibres  over  the  eyes,  there  are  others,  like  the  domestic  animals, 
that  have  a frontal  lobe,  and  more  intelligence  than  those  that 
have  retreating  foreheads.  The  objection  may  be  brought  that  many 
students,  celebrated  in  their  classes  for  their  glib  manner  of  recitation, 
have  a retreating  forehead.  This  only  proves  that  there  is  a plurality 
of  the  organs,  for  such  students  will  have  the  central  ridge  of  the 
frontal  lobe  prominent,  Comparison,  Eventuality,  Individuality,  and 
Language,  the  organs  that  give  memory,  and  the  power  ot  recitation  ; 
but  I have  yet  to  see  a student,  deficient  in  Causality,  which  gives 
breadth  to  the  forehead,  that  has  ever  evinced  a deep,  original,  thinking, 
philosophical  mind.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  able  to  repeat  the  ideas  of 
another,  but  a very  different  thing  to  originate  thoughts. 

The  Royal  Institute  of  France  offered  a prize  in  the  year  1S18  lor 
the  best  memorial  on  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  in  the  four  great 
classes  of  vertebrated  animals.  Dr.  Yimont,  by  no  means  a Phreno- 
logist, commenced  his  preparations  to  secure  this  prize.  He  studied 
all  the  works  of  the  celebrated  naturalists,  as  Linnaeus,  Bufion,  Pliny, 
&c.,  but  they  did  not  satisfy  his  mind  upon  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system.  Pie  examined  the  works  of  Call,  wffien  he  began  to 
get  a glimmering  of  the  truth.  Still  lie  continued  his  investigations 
during  nine  years,  when  he  sent  to  the  Institute  a memorial  containing  , 
2500  specimens  of  different  classes,  orders,  species ; 1500  of  these 
specimens  belonged  to  animals  whose  habits  and  dispositions  were  well 
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known.  There  were  also  400  wax  models  of  the  brain,  an  atlas  of  more 
than  300  representations  of  the  brain  and  skull.  He  has  also  made 
one  with  600  illustrations.  In  spite  of  his  vast  researches,  which 
extended  through  so  many  years,  with  such  untiring  perseverance,  the 
alarming  discovery  was  made  that  if  this  memorial  was  received  all 
the  preconceived  ideas  of  the  brain  would  have  been  erroneous,  for 
these  illustrations  from  nature  clearly  indicated  that  the  shape  of  the 
brain  of  animals  is  in  strict  harmony  with  their  well-known  disposi- 
tions. Bat  some  having  eyes,  see  not ; having  ears,  they  hear  not  ; 
having  fixed  opinions,  they  wish  neither  to  hear  the  truth,  nor  to  be- 
lieve it  when  it  is  forced  upon  their  consideration.  Dr.  Vimont,  however, 
had  the  moral  courage  to  declare  that  in  the  light  of  nature  Phrenology 
is  true. 

I come  to  the  third  anatomical  proof,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  nervous 
system  is  divided  and  adapted  to  the  organs  of  the  body,  so  we  have 
as  good  grounds  to  infer  that  the  brain,  the  centre  of  the  nervous 
system,  is  divided  and  adapted  to  the  functions  of  the  mind,  which 
Phrenology  declares  to  be  the  fact. 

From  the  spinal  cord  proceed  thirty  pairs  of  nerves  to  the  various 
organs  of  the  body,  and  these  have  each  their  specific  function.  From  the 
in-eduila  oblongata,  there  are  the  nerves  of  sensation,  each  of  which  is 
distinct  in  function.  What  should  we  think  if  any  anatomist  should 
declare  that  the  auditory  and  olfactory  nerves  performed  the  same 
office  ? The  convolutions  of  the  brain  are  only  the  expansion  of  the 
nervous  fibres  or  filaments  ; and  it  is  no  more  absurd  to  suppose  that 
each  mental  quality  should  have  a convolution  adapted  to  its  exercise 
than  to  believe  that  the  optic  nerve  is  fcr  the  express  purpose  of 
securing  vision.  Many  philosophers  have  such  a reverence  for  the 
brain  that  they  feel  it  is  almost  desecration  to  attempt  to  make  a new 
nomenclature  of  its  powers,  or  to  dissect  it  in  any  other  way  than  that 
laid  down  by  the  ancients.  But  anatomists  have  been  obliged  to 
change  the  irideas  with  regard  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ; after 
persecuting  Harvey  for  many  years  for  daring  to  promulgate  his  new 
discoveries,  they  finally  adopted  his  system,  and,  at  the  present  day, 
every  student  of  physiology  believes  implicitly  in  the  tenets  of  Harvey. 
It  requires  no  greater  change  of  opinion,  and  the  exercise  of  no  more 
faith,  to  ascribe  to  the  brain  a plurality  of  mental  faculties.  Because  the 
ancients  demonstrated  that  the  brain  was  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and 
did  not  attribute  to  it  the  peculiar  functions  which  Dr.  Gall  discovered, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  should  be  bound 
to  go  no  further  than  Empedocles  and  Democritus,  who  lived  in  the 
fifth  century  b.c.,  or  Lewenhok,  Vieusseux,  Santorini,  of  the  sixteenth. 
In  fact,  had  we  time,  it  would  be  interesting  to  notice  some  of  the 
vague  ideas  of  ancient  anatomists  with  regard  to  the  brain.  Even 
Hippocrates  thought  the  brain  was  only  a sponge  which  attracted  the 
moisture  of  the  body.  Praxagoras  and  others  affirmed  that  it  was  only 
an  excrescence  of  the  spinal  marrow,  but  had  no  part  in  the  sensations 
or  motions  of  the  body.  Some  that  it  was  only  a secreting  gland. 
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Galen  said  that  it  secreted  the  “vital  spirits,”  and  distributed  them  by 
the  arteries  to  other  parts  of  the  body. 

When  anatomists  began  to  dissect  the  brain  they  found  a mass  of 
convolutions  which  they  cut  off  in  sections,  so  as  to  find  the  corpus 
callosum,  the  ventricles,  and  parts  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  They  did 
not  suppose  that  they  were  thus  cutting  away  those  parts  in  which  the 
mental  faculties  were  located.  We  perceive  that  medical  professors 
have  constantly  been  at  variance  in  their  opinions  on  the  brain,  and 
that  the  ideas  they  now  promulgate  are  as  much  at  variance  with  those 
once  firmly  believed  as  light  is  from  darkness  ; but  mauy  are  unwilling 
to  examine  Phrenological  proofs,  because  they  have  fixed  ideas  on  the 
subject  which  they  do  not  wish  to  change. 

We  turn  from  anatomy  to  physiology,  and  give  a few  physiological 
proofs  which  should  command  attention.  First,  that  as  every  func- 
tion of  the  body  has  a distinct  organ,  so,  in  order  to  preserve  th* 
analogy,  we  must  infer  that  every  function  of  the  brain  has  a distinct 
organ.  As  every  sense  has  its  distinct  nerve,  and  every  organ  of  tha 
body  its  special  duty  to  perform,  we  have  just  as  much  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  brain  has  many  organs,  through  which  the  mind  is  mani- 
tested.  Some  may  say  that  there  is  no  real  relationship  between  mind 
and  matter,  yet,  we  see  no  development  of  mind  unless  it  has  a 
material  medium  through  which  it  can  be  exhibited.  In  my  lecture 
on  Objections  to  Phrenology  I affirmed  that  though  the  brain,  being 
a part  of  the  body,  was  material,  yet  this  did  not  by  auy  means 
countenance  the  idea  that  Phrenology  led  to  materialism,  as  the  mind 
and  brain  are  two  distinct  things. 

I have  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  internal  apparatus  of  animals 
becomes  more  complex  as  the  animal  occupies  a higher  scale  in 
creation  ; and  the  same  is  true  of  the  brain.  In  fact,  Professor  Owen 
has  assigned  to  man  the  position  he  occupies  as  the  head  of  creation, 
especially  in  the  class  Mammalia,  because  his  cerebral  developments 
are  superior. 

The  second  physiological  proof  is,  that  as  each  genus  or  species  of 
animal  manifests  peculiar  qualities,  so  each  should  have  a peculiar 
conformation  of  brain,  if  Phrenology  be  true.  I have  alluded  to  this 
in  speaking  of  the  anatomy  of  the  brain.  Every  reasonable  mind 
should  be  convinced  ; but  some  need  “ line  upon  line.”  The  most 
superficial  observation  cannot  but  perceive  that  animals  have  very 
different  instincts,  and  their  dispositions  are  just  as  different.  Every 
species  of  dogs  lias  its  peculiarities  in  its  disposition,  and  corre- 
sponding differences  in  tne  skull  and  brain.  Without  any 
reference  to  Phrenology,  a person  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  a 
bull-dog  has  a different  conformation  of  brain  from  a greyhound,  or  a 
house-dog. 

All  carnivorous  animals  have  a broad  head  in  the  region  of  Destruc- 
tiveness, as  the  wolf,  lion,  and  tiger.  There  is  a difference  between  the 
fox  and  the  cat  ; the  fox  is  sly  and  cunning,  and  the  cat  is  simply 
cunning.  The  skull  of  the  former  has  prominent  Cautiousness  and 
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Secretiveness,  while  the  cat  has  only  Secretiveness.  I have  among  my 
specimens  the  cranium  of  a stealing  cat.  A gentleman  in  Quebec 
owned  a cat  that  stole  so  many  chickens  from  his  neighbours,  and  sub- 
jected him  to  the  payment  of  so  many  fines,  that  at  length  he  killed 
it,  and  presented  to  me  the  skull.  I found  the  skull  prominent  in 
Secretiveness  and  Acquisitiveness. 

The  rabbit  does  not  lay  up  its  food  for  winter,  and  has  not  Acquisi- 
tiveness ; but  the  squirrel  provides  for  cold  weather,  and  it  has  a deve- 
lopment of  brain  in  the  region  of  Acquisitiveness,  which  is  deficient  in 
the  skull  of  the  rabbit.  There  is  a great  difference  between  the  heads 
of  the  goose  and  the  eagle.  The  goose  has  a very  narrow  head  in  the 
region  of  Destructiveness,  where  the  eagle  is  bi'oad  and  full.  This 
could  not  have  been  the  result  of  an  accident  with  both  skulls. 


Every  eagle  is  severe,  cruel,  and  carnivorous,  and  there  is  a perfect 
correspondence  throughout  the  body  ; hence  we  see  that  the  bill 
of  the  goose  is  very  different  from  the  beak  of  an  eagle,  ‘while 
the  web- foot  of  the  goose,  expressly  adapted  to  swimming  in  the 
water,  is  not  at  all  like  the  claw  or  talon  of  the  eagle,  that  catches 
his  ,prey,  and  holds  it  in  his  clutches  while  flying  to  his  nest.  The 
mocking-bird  is  remarkable  for  its  power  to  imitate  ; and  if  a person 
wishes  to  buy  a singing  or  talking  bird,  it  will  be  well  to  select  one 
with  a broad  head  in  the  region  of  Imitation.  It  matters  not  if  he 
disbelieve  in  Phrenology : the  result  will  be  as  he  desires.  The  pea- 
cock has  a very  high  head  in  the  crown,  where  Self-esteem  and  Apuro- 
bativeness  are  located.  It  roosts  on  the  highest  part  of  the  tree.  I 
do  not  say  that  Approbativeness  makes  the  peacock  so  vain ; but  when 
we  notice  that  the  characteristic  trait  or  instinct  of  the  peacock  is 
vanity,  and  also  that  its  skull  has  always  a prominence  in  the  portion 
where  this  organ  is  located,  we  have  just  as  much  reason  to  trace 
the  correspondence  between  the  two  things  as  to  suppose  that  a nerve 
of  sensation  is  always  connected  with  the  sense. 

In  another  lecture  I have  affirmed  that  Vanity  was  the  perversion  of 
tho  legitimate  function  of  Approbativeness ; but  animals  exhibit  the 
faculties  in  their  lower  type  of  action,  because  they  have  not  the  moral 
faculties  to  restrain  and  guide  them.  Some  animals  live  together  in 
flocks  and  herds,  like  sheep,  bees,  and  ants  ; while  others  live  alone.  The 
eagle,  after  a few  weeks,  leaves  her  young  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
while  other  birds  and  animals  manifest  a great  love  of  their  young 
Some  animals  mate,  while  others  do  not.  Some  construct  their  own 
houses,  like  the  beaver  squirrel,  &c.,  while  others,  like  the  horse  and 
cow  have  houses  bu.lt t for  them.  I might  take  the  whole  animal 
kingdom  and  illustrate  this  proof,  as  the  differences  are  more  truthful 
thaD  WC  80r?ctimca  Perccivc  in  the  human  being,  for  the 
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It  is  a fact,  that  the  skulls  of  each  species  of  bird  or  animal  corre- 
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Bpond  in  development  with  their  known  characteristics.  Many  meta- 
physicians will  mystify  this  whole  subject,  attempting  to  solve  the 
difficulties  or  doubts  that  arise  in  their  own  minds,  with  regard  to 
soul,  spirit,  and.  matter  ; but  in  the  end  they  know  as  little  about  these 
terms  as  when  they  commenced.  The  whole  thing  can  be  resolved 
into  one  sentence.  Is  Phrenology  true  or  not  ? If  true,  we  have  no 
need  to  fear  to  admit  its  tenets.  If  a disbeliever  will  bring  to  me 
one  skull. of  a carnivorous  animal  that  is  not  developed  in  the  region  of 
Destructiveness,  I will  admit  that  I have  been  mistaken  in  my  deduc- 
tions ; but  having  examined,  during  many  years,  the  skulls  of  animals 
of  every  species,  my  testimony  should  have  more  weight  than  the 
assertions  of  a person  who  has  assumed  a position  or  an  opinion,  but 
has  no  facts  to  substantiate  the  truth  of  it.  We  also  know  that  the 
brains  of  animals  lack  those  parts  that  would  give  the  qualities  that 
these  animals  do  not  manifest.  The  monkey  is  an  approximation  to 
man  in  intelligence,  and  yet  there  is  a great  difference  in  the  height 
and  convexity  of  the  brain  in  the  frontal  and  coronal  regions.  If  the 
brain,  as  a whole,  irrespective  of  size  and  quality,  was  the  organ  of  the 
mind,  then  every  species  of  animal  ought  to  manifest  all  the  powers 
that  man  possesses,  only  in  different  degrees  of  development ; whereas 
we  know  that  this  is  not  the  fact.  Some  birds  can  talk  and  sing,  like  the 
canary  and  parrot,  but  none  can  pray  or  manifest  the  power  to  reason. 

The  third  physiological  proof  is,  that  the  primitive  faculties  are  the 
same  in  every  species  of  animal,  and  in  every  individual  ; but  the 
difference  is  in  the  degree,  intensity,  power,  and  action  of  the  faculty, 
which  would  not  be  perceptible  if  the  brain  was  an  unit.  This  is  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  the  animal  kingdom.  One  dog  manifests  a keen 
scent  for  game,  while  another  evinces  but  little  fondness  for  the  sport. 
Some  will  say  that  the  difference  consists  in  the  olfactory  nerve  being 
more  acute-in  the  one  than  in  the  other  ; but  it  is  no  more  difficult  to 
ascribe  the  quality  to  the  influence  of  the  brain  stimulating  the  nerve 
■than  to  say  that  the  instinct  proceeds  merely  from  the  nerve  itself.  One 
horse  is  shy  and  timid,  while  another  is  bold  and  courageous.  One 
will  run  from  the  battle-field,  while  another  rushes  to  the  thickest  of 
the  combat.  Every  horse-dealer  judges  of  the  good-nature  or  vicious- 
ness of  a horse  by  his  broad  or  narrow  head;  and  there  is  as  much 
difference  in  the  quality  or  stock,  and  this  applies  to  the  brain  as  well 
as  to  the  body  of  the  horse.  Cats  possess  a great  variety  of  cunning. 
Some  will  be  fondled  and  caressed,  while  others  will  not  permit  it. 
The  male  animal  has  generally  a larger  cerebellum  than  the  female, 
while  the  latter  has  more  Philoprogcuitiveness,  or  love  of  young,  than 
the  male. 

The  same  law  can  be  applied  to  the  human  family.  All  have  a brain 
with  the  same  general  characteristics.  Why  do  not  all  persons,  then, 
exhibit  the  same  degree  of  courage,  intelligence,  and  moral  power  ? 
This  would  be  a difficult  point  for  the  mental  philosopher  to  solve,  for 
there  is  a vast  difference  even  in  the  same  family,  in  the  same  school, 
or  college.  The  Phrenologist  will  easily  explain  this  by  a difference  m 
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the  activity  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  organs.  Some  may  say  that 
there  is  a spirit  or  power  independent  of  the  brain,  which  manifests 
mind ; if  this  were  so,  why  do  not  all  men  then  exhibit  the  same 
mental  or  moral  qualities  alike  ? 

Artists  and  sculptors,  without  reference  to  Phrenology,  pa,int  or 
represent  a talented  man  with  a prominent  frontal  lobe  ; but  if  they 
were  to  paint  an  idiot,  they  would  be  considered  poor  artists  if  they 
left  upon  the  canvas  the  broad  forehead  of  Lord  Bacon. 

The  fourth  physiological  proof  is,  that  as  physical  exercise  does  not 
exhaust  the  whole  body,  neither  does  mental  labour  exhaust  the  whole 
brain.  A person  may  have  digested  a hearty  dinner,  when  the  digestive 
organs  would  need  rest ; but  he  could  afterwards  walk,  perhaps,  two  or 
three  miles  with  impunity.  Then,  wearied  with  physical  exercise  in  one 
direction,  he  can  ride  on  horseback  for  several  hours.  This  would  not  be 
the  case  unless  there  was  a great  variety  and  number  of  muscles  which 
can  be  employed.  The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  mind.  W e know 
that  a person  may  exercise  one  class  of  faculties  till  the  brain  becomes 
weary,  when,  by  using  other  faculties  as  vigorously,  the  first  set  are 
rested.  A man  may  spend  five  hours  in  close  study  ; with  a wearied 
brain,  he  can  go  into  society  and  exercise  his  social  faculties,  execute 
music,  or  listen  to  the  performances  of  others  on  the  piano,  when  he 
will  forget  his  weariness.  This  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  brain  was 
an  unit,  but  because  there  is  a plurality  of  facidties,  the  person  is  able 
to  change  from  one  occupation  to  another,  with  benefit  rather  than 
injury. 

The  first  pathological  proof  is,  that  injuries  of  the  brain  frequently 
impair  some  of  the  mental  faculties,  while  the  others  remain  in  a healthy 
condition.  A person  may  receive  a wound  and  lose  his  memory  of 
■ names,  and  yet  retail  a remembrance  of  passing  events. 

There  is  a multitude  of  facts  with  regard  to  injuries  of  the  brain.  A 
boy,  ten  years  of  age,  had  a blow  which  depressed  his  skull,  but  for  a 
time  he  did  not  manifest  any  unfavourable  symptoms  ; gradually,  he 
lost  his  memory  and  judgment,  till  he  died  at  the  age  of  forty  an  idiot 
in  intellect. 

Dr.  Gall  cites  the  case  of  an  aeronaut  who  fell  and  struck  his  head. 
After  the  accident  he  was  subject  to  attacks  of  apoplexy,  and  died  at 
fifty-three  in  an  apoplectic  fit. 

When  Mabillon  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  could  neither  talk,  read, 
nor  write.  He  had  a fall,  when  he  was  trepanned.  During  his  recovery, 
he  saw  a copy  of  Euclid,  and  made  great  progress  in  studying  it. 

Haller  cites  a case  of  a boy  who  was  idiotic  from  birth.  He  had  a 
wound  on  his  brain  ; was  apparently  cured  by  the  accident,  but  as  soon 
as  the  wound  was  healed,  he  returned  to  his  former  mental  condition. 
Sometimes  there  is  too  great  a pressure  upon  the  brain  by  the  skull, 
and  in  such  a case,  even  when  the  person  has  lost  a portion  of  the  brain 
by  an  accident,  the  activity  of  parts  or  of  the  whole  has  been  increased 
by  the  accident.  &otne  anti-phrenologists,  who  may  be  found  among 
metaphysicians  and  medical  men,  have  asserted  that  they  have  known 
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of  persons  who  have  received  injuries  on  the  brain,  and  yet  the  persons 
have  retained  their  activity  of  mind  and  mental  power.  I have  collected 
a number  of  facts  on  this  point,  as  follows  : — 

A boy  had  an  accident  on  the  head,  and  lost  a considerable  quantity 
of  brain.  The  space  was  occupied  with  pus,  and  the  lad  talked  intelli- 
gently to  his  last  moment. 

A girl  of  thirteen  years  of  age  had  a severe  attack  of  cramp.  She  had 
previously  received  an  injury  on  the  head,  and  after  the  attack  lost  two 
ounces  of  brain.  Her  limbs  were  paralysed,  but  she  retained  her  judg- 
ment and  power  of  speech  for  five  days,  at  the  end  of  which  she  died! 

A boy,  eight  years  of  age,  was  thrown  from  his  horse.  He  had  not 
only  concussion  of  the  brain,  but  an  opening  was  made,  from  which  he 
lost  considerable  brain.  Excrescences  were  constantly  forming  and 
being  destroyed.  Ulcers  penetrated  into  the  substance  of  his  brain,  and 
yet  he  retained  the  vigour  of  his  mental  faculties  till  the  last  moment 
of  his  life. 

A man  was  shot  in  the  head ; the  ball  was  arrested  in  the  brain. 
After  his  death  it  was  found  upon  the  pineal  gland,  in  the  middle  of 
the  cerebral  mass.  But  this  man  lived  for  many  years  without  expe- 
riencing the  least  diminution  in  the  power  of  his  mental  faculties. 

These  facts  do  not  disprove  Phrenology,  any  more  than  the  old  systems 
of  mental  philosophy  that  assert  that  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  the’  mind. 
Besides,  there  are  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  and  one  may  be  en- 
tirely destroyed  while  the  other  remains  in  a healthy  condition,  and  as 
the  organs  are  double,  one  side  may  retain  sufficient  activity  to  mani- 
fest vigour  of  mind.  We  know  that  a person  can  live  with ’a  diseased 
heart,  lungs,  and  internal  organs,  sometimes  for  several  years,  without 
inconvenience,  when  the  general  frame  is  strong  and  enduring,  but 
frequently  when  the  brain  has  been  injured,  it  may  form  again  like  any 
other  tissue  or  fabric  of  the  body. 

Again,  a child,  six  years  old,  received  a shot  from  a pistol  in  the 
head.  Suppuration  followed,  and  every  time  the  wound  was  dressed,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  brain  escaped.  The  child  lived  eight  days, 
and  retained  his  faculties  till  the  last.  When  the  head  was  opened 
after  death,  the  skull  did  not  contain  a portion  of  brain  larger  than  a 
small  hen’s  egg. 

Another  case  is  related  where  a person  had  a disease  for  twelve  years 
and  died,  without  losing  his  faculties  during  his  life.  After  death,  the 
brain  was  found  to  be  so  soft,  spongy,  and  full  of  water,  that  it  could 
not  be  easily  cut.  The  spinal  marrow  was  also  soft,  and  had  lost  half 
its  volume.  I would  ask  every  mental  philosopher  who  believes  that 
the  brain  is  the  seat  of  the  mind  to  explain  these  facts.  They  are  oidy 
exceptional  cases,  and  by  no  moans  disprove  Phrenology,  or  the  idea 
that  there  is  a plurality  of  mental  organs  in  the  brain.  I have  known 
a man  to  live  a whole  week  with  a ball  from  a revolver  in  the  fleshy  part 
of  his  heart ; but  this  fact  is  an  exceptional  case,  like  the  above  with 
regard  to  the  brain,  and  neither  proves  nor  disproves  anything  with 
regard  to  the  heart  as  the  organ  of  circulation.  Were  wo  to  be 
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influenced  by  individual  examples,  and  were  we  to  consider  the  brain  as 
a unit,  we  should  suppose,  that  when  any  of  the  brain  was  lost,  the 
whole  mind  would  suffer.  In  old  age,  when  some  of  the  faculties  are 
impaired,  the  others  may  be  bright  to  the  last,  which  pre-supposes  a 
plurality  of  mental  faculties. 

The  second  pathological  proof  may  be  found  in  the  method  of 
curing  mental  diseases  like  insanity,  monomania,  &c.,  which  could  not 
be  successfully  treated  unless  there  was  a plurality  of  the  mental 
faculties.  It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
mania  or  insanity  from  a phrenological  standpoint.  Let  a person  visit 
the  different  wards  of  a lunatic  asylum,  and  he  will  see  that  one 
patient  is  rational  upon  every  point  save  the  one  which  has  sent  him 
there,  that  some  patients  are  too  merry  ; some  too  excitable  ; some  too 
sad  ; some  gloomy  on  religious  subjects,  and  some  rave  on  social  matters. 
The  physician  endeavours  to  divert  the  mind  of  his  patient,  and  direct 
it  into  an  entirely  different  channel  from  the  one  which  has  warped 
his  intellect.  In  this,  he  tacitly  acknowledges  that  one  set  of  faculties 
may  be  asleep,  while  others  are  too  active,  and  have  lost  their  balance  ; 
but  if  the  mind  was  a unit,  the  whole  range  of  faculties  would  suffer 
at  every  inflammation  or  irritation  of  the  fibres  of  the  brain,  and  the 
person  would  be  equally  insane  on  all  subjects.  The  insane  man  will 
frequently  talk  rationally  on  many  subjects,  but  when  the  tender  point 
or  his  weakness  is  touched,  he  instantly  shows  his  insanity.  I 
have  so  frequently  declared  the  peculiar  form  of  insanity  from  the 
developments,  that  I am  bold  to  assert  that  Phrenology  explains  and 
assists  in  curing  insanity  more  successfully  than  any  other  system  of 
mental  philosophy. 

There  are  many  physicians  who  have  succeeded  wonderfully  by  the 
aid  of  Phrenology  in  curing  the  insane,  and  they  have  borne  their 
testimouy  to  its  truth. 

C.  Otto,  il -IP,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen 
&c.,  says,  “That  as  far  as  twelve  years'  observation  and  study  have 
entitled  me  to  form  any  judgment,  I not  only  consider  Phrenology  as 
a true  science  of  the  mind,  hut  also  as  the  only  one  that,  with  a sure 
success  may  be  applied  to  the  education  of  children,  and  to  the  treat- 
ment  of  the  insane  and  criminals.” 

b)r.  Prigham,  who  for  many  years  was  the  successful  superintendent  of 

wf  °f  < 0,  large,st  insane  ?sylum*  m America,  told  me  that  his  know- 

m ml  t ^TCltgy  eT  7 a ° Uf  t0Jhe  operations  of  the  insane 
min  i,  as  no  other  system  of  mental  philosophy  had  previously  done. 

In  the  Leicester  Asylum,  one  of  the  finest  in  Emdand  there  was  a 
wnstant  use  of  straight  jackets  for  the  patient,  wooden  plates,  tin  cups 

te%TeeWcs°and1Lr  i a ba+rbar0Ulage  have  been  banished,  and 

he  “in;,  d °rks<  °pen  grate®  Wlth  Pleasant  fires,  mirrors  in 

that  f “r’  e?gra™g3  u P°n  the  walls>  and  a degree  of  comfort 

of  ht  natffnis  Thf  P the  prtesent  superintendent,  for  the  benefit 

« to  Mhenta.  Ihe  dissemination  of  the  general  principles  of 

Pnrenology  among  the  masses,  those  which  teach  Move  to 
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and  love  to  man,  have  exerted  a beneficial  influence  to  modify  the 
treatment  of  the  insane;  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  greatest 
success  has  been  in  those  asylums  where  the  patients  have  bee/treated 
with  uniform  kindness  by  physicians,  who  have  thoroughly  believed  and 
acted  upon  the  mea  that  there  is  a plurality  of  the  mental  organs. 

lere  are  still  practical  proofs  that  should  be  considered.  One  is  the 
p irenological  examination  of  individuals  whose  characters  are  kncAvn.  I 
could  cite  thousands  of  instances  which  would  corroborate  this  proof  but 
will  mention  but  a sample,  which  could  be  extended  ad  infinitum  ’ 

I examined  the  head  of  a man  at  Staten  Island,  near  New  York 
several  years  since,  in  the  presence  of  many  of  his  friends.  I said  to 
him,  that  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  tell  which  part  of  his  mind  had  the 
ascendancy;  that  his  animal  feelings,  passions,  and  propensities,  were 
very  strong,  and  at  the  same  time,  he  appeared  to  have  a high  moral 
5 that  oue  or  the  other  must  predominate  for  the  time  being  • 
that  he  must  be  a very  devoted  man,  if  religious,  in  order  to  keep  his 
passions  in  subjection,  but  if  bad,  he  would  be  uncommonly  so  • that  I 
hoped  he  was  under  the  control  of  his  moral  organs,  for  if  the  propen- 
sities obtained  the  sway,  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  restrain  their 
action  ; I gave  him  to  understand,  that  I feared  that  he  sometimes  lost 
power  over  himself,  and  yielded  to  temptation.  He  soon  left  the 
company,  when  his  friends  remarked,  almost  unanimously,  that 
1 Iiacl  missed  the  direction  of  his  controlling  organs,  for  he  was  known 
among  them  as  the  most  pious,  devotional  man  in  the  village.  A few 
days  aft ei  wards,  the  man  called  upon  me  and  said  he  could  explain 
privately  to  me  the  apparent  inconsistency  1 had  found  in  his  cha- 
actcr ; that  I was  correct  as  to  the  strong  tendencies  of  his  mind  to 
vice  ; that  his  neighbours  understood  only  one  phase  of  his  character, 
they  knew  him  as  a religious  man  ; that  before  he  had  lived  in  the  town 
where  I met  him,  he  had  travelled  extensively,  and  had  led  a very 
dissipated,  immoral  life  ; that  he  became  suddenly  convinced  of  the 
evil  of  his  ways,  and  resolved  to  live  a religious  life,  and  removed  far 
away  from  his  old  associates,  that  he  might  be  free  from  temptations  ; 
but  that  he  had  to  utter  almost  hourly  the  prayer,  “Lead  me  not  into 
temptation,  deliver  me  from  the  evil  of  my  own  nature  ; ” that  he 
constantly  feared  that  he  would  yield  to  his  passions,  and  commit  some 
great  crime  that  would  send  him  to  the  Penitentiary  for  life,  and  thus 
bring  a disgrace  upon  religion.  His  brain  was 'peculiarly  developed,  and 
it  was  a fortunate  thing  tor  him  that  he  had  been  aroused  to  a sense 
of  his  own  weakness. 

In  1834,  in  New  York  State,  I saw  an  ordinary-looking  man  in  a 
blacksmith’s  shop,  of  the  name  of  Ray,  doing  common  work.  As 
I passed  him,  he  looked  up  and  said,  “ Please  to  put  your  hand  on 
my  head,  and  tell  me  if  I must  work  all  my  life  here.”  I did  so,  and 
found  that  he  had  extraordinary  natural  talent  for  invention,  and  told 
him  “ to  see  what  he  could  do  in  that  line.”  He  laughed  at  the  idea, 
but  replied,  “ I will  make  the  effort,  but  don’t  expect  to  succeed.”  In  a 
few  years  afterwards,  I saw  him  dressed  like  a gentleman,  and  I began 
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to  question  him:  “How  have/you  succeeded?”  “Ah”  he  replied,  “1 
have  taken  out  thirty-three  patents,  and  each  one  does  just  what  1 


make  india-rubber 
introduced  all 


springs  for  rail- 
over  the  world. 


intend  it  shall.  The  last  is  to 

way  carriages,  and  these  are  now  . 

I have  now  500  men  to  work  for  me,  and  have  to  thank  Phrenology  foi 
calling  my  attention  to  the  idea  that  I could  be  something  besides 
a day-labourer.  My  Self-esteem  was  so  small  that  I should  not  have 
imagined  that  I could  have  risen  if  you  had  not  assured  me  of  the  fact.” 
In  1835  I examined  the  head  of  a woman  in  Virginia,  and  said  to 
her  “Your  brain  is  inflamed  in  the  region  of  Conscientiousness, 
Cautiousness,  and  Self-esteem.  The  moral  organs  are  so  active  that 
they  are  liable  to  produce  a morbid  state  of  the  mind  in  relation  to 
religious  subjects  : is  there  anything  peculiar  in  your  experience  in  this 
respect  ? ” She  replied,  “ Not  that  I am  aware  of,  only  that  I know 
I’m  the  wickedest  creature  out  of  perdition,  and  deserve  eternal 
banishment  from  the  good  in  this  life  and  the  next.”  She  then  con- 
tinued in  a strain  of  mingled  self-condemnation  and  abhorrence  of 
herself  till  I was  obliged  to  turn  her  attention  to  another  subject ; I 
afterwards  learned  that  this  was  her  monomania,  and  that  her  friends 
were  apprehensive  of  insanity  on  this  one  subject.  Some  of  the  most 
hopeless  cases  of  insanity  have  arisen  from  a morbid  action  of  the 
moral  organs,  but  this  form  can  generally  be  diagnosed  from  the 
Phrenology  of  the  individual,  and  many  on  the  verge  of  insanity  could 
be  benefited  by  directing  their  attention  to  more  cheerful  subjects  of 
thought  before  their  disease  became  permanent.  I had  in  my  cabinet 
the  skull  of  Diana  Waters,  a coloured  woman  of  Philadelphia.  She  had 
heard  the  passage  “ Pray  without  ceasing”  read  from  the  Bible,  and 
she  began  to  exercise  her  Veneration : she  prayed  incessantly  fron_ 
morning  till  night.  At  last  her  brain  became  morbid,  and  she  continued 
her  prayers  in  such  a loud  voice  that  the  whole  neighbourhood  were 
annoyed.  She  finally  became  insane  on  the  point,  and  for  twenty  years 
her  insanity  took  this  praying  form.  After  her  death,  her  brain  was 
found  to  be  diseased  in  the  region  where  Veneration  is  located,  and  the 
skull  over  that  part  was  spongy  and  porous  like  a honeycomb. 

A skull  was  sent  to  me  from  Kingston,  Canada,  for  an  examination. 
By  placing  a light  in  the  skull,  I found  that  the  region  where  Destruc- 
tiveness and  Acquisitiveness  are  located  was  exceedingly  thin  and 
transparent.  I judged  the  man  must  have  been  under  the  special  exer- 
cise of  these  faculties  in  an  abnormal  manner,  as  the  coronal  brain  was 
not  well  developed. 

I afterwards  learned  from  the  gentleman — a professor  in  a medical 
college  in  Kingston,  Canada — who  had  sent  the  skull  to  me,  that  it 
was  the  skull  of  a man  who  had  killed  three  persons  for  a small  sum  of 
money.  He  was  tried  for  the  murder,  but,  as  there  were  evidences  of 
insanity,  he  was  not  convicted,  but  sent  to  an  insane  asylum  for  life. 
After  he  had  been  there  a short  time,  without  any  provocation,  he 
killed  a woman,  who  was  scrubbing  the  floor,  with  a billet  of  wood  ; 
and  before  they  could  prevent  it,  killed  himself.  He  had  frequently 
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complained  of  severe  pain  over  his  ear,  which  occasioned  paroxysms  of 
rage,  which  he  would  describe  afterwards  as  uncontrollable  At  a 
post-mortem  examination,  in  which  the  doctor  assisted,  it  was  found 
that  the  brain  was  very  much  inflamed  and  extravasated  with  blood  in 
the  region  where  Destructiveness  is  located. 

Some  persons,  then,  would  say  that  such  a man  could  not  help  killing 
and  was,  therefore,  not  accountable  for  his  wickedness.  Whether  this 
is  true  or  not,  Phrenology  is  not  to  blame  or  responsible  for  such  a 
itate  of  things  ; it  only  explains  why  it  is  so,  and  would  enable  a person 
to  apply  a remedy  before  the  unfortunate  deed  was  committed 
.Restraints  are  put  upon  the  liberty  of  the  insane  after  they  have  com- 
mitted outrages  against  society.  How  much  better  it  would  be  if  each 
individual  understood  his  own  organization  and,  if  he  had  strong 
tendencies  to  commit  crime,  for  him  to  be  taught  how  to  counteract 
these  special  deficiencies  or  excesses,  instead  of  feeling  that  because  ha 
is  badly  organized,  he  must  necessarily  yield  to  temptation. 

There  is  no  system  of  mental  philosophy  that  explains  the  causes  ot 
the  great  variety  of  memory  that  different  individuals  manifest  as 
Phrenology  does.  In  Sunderland,  England,  I examined  two  gentlemen 
a few  months  since.  At  the  close  of  one  of  my  lectures,  I said  to  the 
first  man,  “You  are  fond  of  poetry,  but  cannot  repeat  it;  can  re- 
member thoughts,  but  must  express  them  in  your  own  language.”  To 
the  other  I said  that  his  verbal  memory  was  uncommonly3 good ; that 
he  rarely  forgot  anything  that  he  read. 

The  former  gentleman,  Mr.  Nicholas,  replied  that  it  was  strictly  true 
that  he  could  not  repeat  a line  of  poetry,  but  was  exceedingly  fond  of 
reading  and  thinking,  and  that  he  was  always  troubled  to  recite*  a lesson 
verbatim.  The  other  gentleman  said  that  the  description  was  remark- 
ably correct.  He  was  now  a minister,  but  when  at  college  he  could 
repeat  5270  lines  without  hesitation. 

I might  fill  this  lecture  with  remarkable  coincidences  or  illustrations 
drawn  from  daily  experience,  that  the  character  of  an  individual  is 
stamped  upon  his  brain  and  organization.  And  I would  ask,  By  what 
means  am  I enabled  to  make  these  truthful  statements  ? Some  will 
say  that  it  is  by  mere  chance  or  accident,  or  that  I am  versed  in  human 
nature  ; but  it  is  no  more  difficult  to  believe  that  this  can  be  demon- 
strated by  the  conformation  of  the  brain  than  by  ascribing  it  to  chanca 

There  is  one  class  of  men  who  will  misconstrue  and  misstate  facts,  as 
Sir  David  Brewster  did  when  he  admitted  “ that  Phrenology  is  really 
capable  of  scientific  treatment,  and  of  being  tried  by  the  principles  of 
inductive  research  ; ” but  gave  the  following  as  a fact,  “ to  amuse,  and 
perchance  instruct,  the  student.”  When  Dr.  Spurzheim  dissected  the 
brain,  in  Edinburgh,  there  was  much  discussion  and  agitation  on  the 
subject  ; and,  says  Sir  David,  “ In  this  strife  of  parties,  M.  Nasmyth, 
tho  celebrated  landscape-painter,  sent  to  his  phrenological  friend,  Dr. 
, the  cast  of  a remarkable  head.  The  cast  was  carefully  ex- 
amined, and  its  high  moral  and  intellectual  developments  were  duly 
recorded  and  presented  to  the  artist.  But  alas,  for  science  ! the  cast 
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had  been  taken  from  a remarkable  turnip  that  had  presumed  to  com- 
pete with  the  craniology  of  man  ! The  result  of  the  experiment  was 
instructive  as  well  as  amusing.  It  outweighed  a thousand  arguments 
and  gave  occasion  to  the  following  lament : — 

“ ‘ The  tide  of  fame  to  Spurzheim’s  name 
Roll’d  o’er  the  German  deep  ; 

The  tide  was  spring,  but,  fickle  thing  ! 

It  now  has  ebb’d  to  neap  ! ’ ” 


Scientific  men  ought  to  state  facts  when  they  attempt  to  prove  or 
disprove  a science.  Sir  David’s  memory  must  have  played  him  a 
treacherous  part,  for  the  real  facts  in  the  case  can  be  found  in  the 

“ Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal,”  and  were  as  follows  : “ In  April, 

1821,  two  gentlemen  in  Edinburgh  moulded  a turnip  into  the  appear- 
ance of  a human  skull,  had  a cast  made  of  it  which  they  sent  to 
George  Combe,  requesting  him  to  describe  its  striking  and  prominent 
peculiarities  of  mind.  Mr.  Combe  immediately  detected  the  trick,  and 
returned  the  cast  with  the  following  lines  pasted  upon  it : — 


“ There  was  a man  in  Edinburgh,  and  he  was  wondrous  wise. 

He  went  into  a turnip-field  and  cast  about  his  eyes  ; 

And  when  he  cast  his  eyes  about  he  saw  the  turnips  fine 
‘ How  many  heads  are  there,’  says  he,  * that  likeness  bear  to  mine  I 
So  very  like  they  are,  indeed,  no  sage,  I’m  sure,  could  know, 

This  turnip  head  that  I have  on,  from  those  that  there  do  grow  ! ’ 
He  pull’d  a turnip  from  the  ground— a cast  from  it  was  thrown ; 

He  sent  it  to  a Spurzheimite,  and  pass’d  it  for  his  own  ; 

And  so,  indeed,  it  truly  was,  his  own  in  every  sense, 

For  cast  and  jolce  alike  were  made  all  at  his  own  expense  ! ” 


One  of  the  gentlemen  called  on  Mr.  Combe  the  next  day  and  begged 
his  pardon,  stating  the  whole  thing  was  merely  a joke,  and  no  offence 
was  meant.” 


When  opponents  are  obliged  to  garble  facts  and  resort  to  ridicule  a 
science  has  not  much  to  fear  from  their  opposition.  But  I must  hasten 
to  the  consideration  of  the  next  practical  proof  of  the  truth  of 
1 hrenology,  and  of  the  plurality  of  the  organs  of  the  brain. 

claSS  °f n practical  Proofs  may  be  found  in  the  consideration 
of  the  differences  between  the  races  of  men  and  their  corresponding 
phrenological  developments.  *■  ° 

lhe  heads  of  nations,  phrenologically  considered,  correspond  in  a 
remarkable  manner  with  their  well-known  characteristics.  There  is 
scarcely  any  study  more  interesting  than  that  of  Ethnology,  or  the 

snmo'r/  thV'aT  1 am  CollectinS  f;icts  on  the  subject,  which  at 
r>n^  KfU  uU'U  uT  ! may  pref  ^ 111  a morc  extended  form,  as  I can 
| pSentlccytureUde  SOmC  °f  ^ m°St  Striking  characteristics  in  the 

Different  authors  on  Ethnology  classify  the  races  according  to  the 
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standpoint  from  which  they  view  their  subject.  A clear  yet  comprJ 
hensive  division  may  be  included  under  five  heads,  viz.  the  European 
or  Caucasian,  the  Asiatic  or  Mongolian,  the  Malay,  the  Negro  and 
the  Indian. 

The  Caucasian  is  adapted  to  the  Temperate  Zones  and  the  "Western 
World,  while  the  Mongolian  and  Malayan  live  in  the  Ep.st,  and  the 
Negro  inhabits  the  Tropics  and  Southern  portions  of  the  world. 

The  Caucasian  race  is,  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  at  the  head  of 
creation  while  it  preserves  and  maintains  the  peculiarities  which  now 
characterize  it  so  distinctly. 

Their  power  is  in  the  type  or  tone  of  organization,  which  is  as 
plainly  marked  as  the  colour  of  the  Negro’s  skin.  The  temperament 
is  a predominance  of  the  nervous  or  mental,  though  there  is  a good 
degree  of  the  vital  and  motive,  sufficient  to  produce  balance  and 
harmony  of  development.  The  mental  temperament  gives  to  the  race 
intensity,  activity,  ardour,  and  enthusiasm.  The  osseous  system  is 
symmetrical : the  general  contour  and  outline  of  the  muscles  are 
smooch  and  regular  ; the  features  are  distinct,  but  uniform  ; the  walk 
is  commanding : but  the  strength  is  not  so  much  in  the  body  as  in  the 
size,  quality,  and  peculiar  development  of  the  brain.  There  is  not  so 
much  physical  as  mental  stamina.  The  brain  is  developed  in  the 
frontal  and  coronal  regions.  The  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  have 
a preponderance  over  the  basilar  portions,  though,  as  a race,  Destruc- 
tiveness and  Combativeness  are  not  as  prominent  as  with  some  nations. 
The  Caucasians  rule  the  world  by  the  size  and  moral  power  of  their 
brain.  We  need  not  wonder  that  Pizarro  conquered  Peru  with  only 
164  soldiers,  as  is  cited  in  history,  because  the  contest  of  physical  force 
could  not  compete  with  the  superiority  of  the  Caucasian  brain,  which 
was  much  larger  in  circumference  and  better  in  quality. 

Among  the  Caucasians  we  find  every  variety,  and  hence  their 
greater  power.  The  Anglo-Saxon  is  considered  to  be  the  strongest  type 
of  the  Caucasian.  They  have  an  admixture  of  the  elements  of  all  the 
races,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  them  successful  merchants, 
mechanics,  manufacturers,  bankers,  seamen,  and  statesmen.  They  make 
conquests,  form  colonies,  have  strong  domestic  attachments  to  their  kin 
and  country,  enact  rigid  laws,  which  they  themselves  obey  as  well  as 
enforce.  Their  huntsmen  are  superior  in  skill  and  speed,  their  boxers 
have  muscle  to  endure  the  hardships  of  the  ring,  their  seamen  are  in 
all  lands  and  on  all  seas,  their  soldiers  are  vigorous  and  powerful  in 
the  use  of  the  bayonet,  enduring  and  courageous  on  the  battle-field. 
Their  judgment  in  mercantile  matters  is  sound,  and  their  enterprise  and 
philanthropy  are  unequalled  by  any  other  nation. 

The  Anglo-Saxon,  as  a race,  have  every  variety  of  temperament,  the 
frame-work  of  the  body  is  solid,  the  brain  is  well  developed  in  the 
anterior  and  coronal  lobes.  The  organs  of  Firmness,  Cautiousness, 
Acquisitiveness,  Conscientiousness,  and  Benevolence,  are  prominent. 
They  can  learn  science  and  philosophy,  make  inventions,  and  apply  the 
rudimental  ideas  of  the  other  races.  There  is  enough  impulse  and 
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ardour  in  their  temperament  to  give  versatility  of  talent  and  an  enter- 
prising spirit. 

The  Roman,  as  he  was  many  years  ago,  was  a fine  variety  of  the 
Caucasian,  distinguished  not  so  much  for  his  enthusiasm  and  brilliancy 
as  for  his  determination  to  carry  out  his  projects  when  conceived.  At 
one  time,  Rome  was  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and  had  the  purest  of  ri 
Caucasian  blood  in  her  veins.  She  not  only  conquered  all  before  her,  ' 
but  carried  civilization  wherever  she  bore  her  arms.  She  made  roads,  j _ 
bridges,  and  aqueducts,  manifested  strength  rather  than  refinement.  I 
The  old  Roman  was  fond  of  legislation,  yet  showed  his  power  in  the 
strength  of  arms  rather  than  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts.  His 
sense  of  justice  was  strong,  his  will  unflinching,  his  ambition  knew  no 
bounds,  and  his  moral  courage  became  proverbial  throughout  the  world. 

His  organization  was  powerful.  The  temperament  was  motive,  which 
gave  him  strength  and  endurance;  the  chest  was  expanded  and  volu- 
mmous,  the  brain  was  above  the  average  size,  Cautiousness,  Combative- 
ness, Firmness,  Self-esteem,  and  the  social  faculties  were  more  promi- 
nent than  Hope,  Veneration,  and  Benevolence  ; the  forehead  was  broad 
the  perceptives  were  active,  and  the  basilar  region  not  deficient  • he 
had  not  as  much  Ideality  as  Sublimity,  not  as  much  artistic  taste  as 
appreciation  of  the  useful  and  practical ; he  had  good  judgment  of  the 
passing  events  of  life.  The  native  Roman  was  born  to  command  • his 
ruling  elements  were  Ambition,  Courage,  and  Perseverance,  which  Self- 
esteem,  Firmness,  and  Combativeness  would  give. 

The  Greek  is  another  variety  of  the  Caucasian  race.  Greece  has 
always  been  recognized  as  a nation  distinguished  for  excelling  in  art 
P^phy,  sculpture,  painting,"  architecture,  andW  the 
E f iavy  G,reek®  are  almost  faultless  in  their  works  of  art.  The 

typfof^h  “d  tenure8 T' thTtempTam^is  of“h?Sest 

P ‘ , mtmn,  Constructiveness,  Causality,  Comparison  Wit  Size 

prominent  faculties  ; the  teirnmmmt.  i*  „ S,  d Amativeness, 
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well-knit,  and  vigorous.  This  ortrnnrintiL  trame-work  is  compact, 
character,  will,  decision,  self-respect  and  inferih!  great  intensity,  force  of 
have  not  only  moral  but  nhvsiLl  intelligence.  As  a nation  they 
They  have  ™ 
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The  pure-blooded  Arab  is  as  much  distinguished  as  the  pure-blooded 
Arab  horse.  His  brain  is  not  so  large  as  we  find  among  some  of  the 
other  types  of  the  Caucasian,  but  it  is  characterized  for  its  great  activity ; 
he  is  swift  on  the  foot,  wiry  and  enduring  in  his  organization,  which 
comes  from  his  temperament,  a combination  of  the  motive  and  mental ; 
the  muscular  system  is  active,  but  not  grossly  developed  ; the  mental 
temperament  gives  him  ardour  ; he  has  a good  chest,  well-proportioned 
and  symmetrical  limbs,  a fine  coronal  brain,  a good  forehead,  particularly 
in  the  central  rauge  of  organs,  but  he  is  not  so  original  as  intuitive. 
The  Arab  studies  from  the  book  of  nature,  has  clear  perceptions  of 
moral  duties,  native  strength  of  intellect,  faith,  religious  zeal,  and  a 
devotional  spirit. 

The  ancient  Jew  was  the  highest  type  of  the  Caucasian  family,  1 here 
has  been  no  race  so  permanent  in  faith,  so  zealous  in  maintaining  its 
own  opinions,  or  so  strongly  marked  in  form,  feature,  contour  of  body. 
Even  to  the  present  day,  almost  every  Jew  has  the  same  colour  of  eyes, 
hair,  shape  of  nose  and  mouth.  The  Jew  is  stubborn,  bigoted,  influ- 
enced by  his  prejudices,  more  scientific  than  philosophical,  and  more 
literary  than  scientific  ; he  would  die  for  his  religion,  and  is  enthusiastic 
as  a business  man  ; he  has  prominent  Language,  Individuality,  Even- 
tuality, Comparison,  Acquisitiveness,  Firmness,  Veneration,  Destruc- 
tiveness, and  Combativeness.  These  faculties  give  to  him  his  memory 
of  events,  great  business  executiveness,  his  love  for  the  study  of  the 
languages,  and  fondness  for  history  and  general  literature. 

The  Frenchman,  according  to  some  historians  a descendant  ol  the 
native  Celt,  is  characterized  for  his  impulsiveness,  clear-headed  dis- 
crimination, brilliant  imagination,  politeness,  and  affability,  but  has  not 
so  much  depth,  judgment,  and  comprehensiveness  of  mind  as  tact, 
literary  talent,  and  versatility  of  character.  He  has  vanity  rather  than 
pride,  likes  display,  is  witty,  sprightly,  lively,  ingenious,  Cleveland 
ardent  in  disposition.  The  French  brain  is  not  so  large  as  that  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  but  his  temperament  is  highly  mental,  which  gives  to  him 
great  nervousness,  intensity,  and  excitability.  The  basilar  region  of  the 
brain  is  well  developed.  The  most  prominent  faculties  are  Combatne- 
ness,  Secretiveness,  Approbativeness,  Amativeness,  Ideality,  the  I er- 
ceptives  as  a class,  Comparison,  Form,  Size,  V eight,  and  Imitation. 
These,  with  their  combinations,  give  taste,  refinement,  love  of  decoia- 
tion,  an  exquisiteness  of  finish  to  all  their  works  ot  art,  a passion  fo 
the  beautiful,  skill  in  athletic  sports,  and  a fondness  for  science. 

The  Teuton  may  be  found  in  Germany.  He  lias  a large  brain  , a 
great  development  of  the  coronal  and  frontal  regions,  as  well  as  a pro- 
minent degree  of  the  basilar.  The  reflective  faculties  are  strong  and 
aive  to  him  the  metaphysical  and  materialistic  tendencies.  \ eneiation 
is  not  generally  so  large  as  Conscientiousness,  Beuevolence,  Fumncs^ 
Self-esteem,  Tune,  and  Constructiveuess.  The  German  manifests  not 
only  independence  of  character,  but  coolness  in  times  of  excitement 
great  energy,  perseverance,  superior  moral  and  intellectual  power,  and 
is  thorough  in  the  accomplishment  of  whatever  he  undertakes. 
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It  would  be  interesting  to  elucidate  the  striking  characteristics  of  the 
Scotsman,  the  Irishman , and  the  Welshman,  but  the  limits  of  this 
lecture  .will  not  permit.  I,  therefore,  hasten  to  the  consideration  of  the 
next  race,  the  Mongolian.  We  here  see  a broad  chest,  broad  shoulders, 
and  a large  brain,  but  it  is  large  in  circumference,  because  the  animal, 
perceptive,  and  basilar  regions  are  predominant.  The  Mongolian 
attends  to  his  own  physical  and  corporeal  wants,  leads  a nomadic  life, 
has  not  much  originality,  constructive  or  mechanical  genius.  He  is 
more  practical,  imitative,  superstitious,  or  atheistical  in  religion.  His1 
faith  is  in  the  traditions  of  his  fathers.  His  face  is  not  as  finely 
chiselled  as  that  of  the  Greek,  the  Italian,  or  even  German.  He  can 
imitate,  but  cannot  create  or  originate  ; has  very  little  imagination,  but 
manifests  efficiency,  industry,  and  executiveness.  He  is  not  artistic ; 
can  neither  invent  machinery,  nor  apply  it  when  invented  by  others. 
He  has  a weak  social  brain,  with  the  exception  of  Amativeness,  has 
Veneration  and  Conscientiousness,  which  are  developed  more  as  con- 
nected with  worldly  affairs  than  in  their  higher  manifestations.  The 
perceptive  faculties,  Secretiveness,  Alimentiveness,  Acquisitiveness, 
Destructiveness,  Cautiousness,  and  Firmness  are  the  prominent  phreno- 
logical faculties.  They  are  not  a combative  people.  Their  energy  has 
been  directed  into  physical  channels,  with  a view  to  make  their  country 
one  of  vast  extent,  more  than  to  elevate  and  improve  their  race.  They 
have  not  progressed  one  whit  beyond  the  past  ages,  and  will  never 
change  until  they  mingle  with  other  races  and  thereby  change  their 
primitive  organization. 

The  Chinese,  a class  of  the  Mongolians,  have  not  so  much  attach- 
ment to  their  young  as  most  nations,  but  make  rigid  laws  which  their 
children  have  to  obey,  the  infringement  of  which  brings  a heavy 
penalty,  even  death  when  a child  raises  its  hand  to  strike  a parent. 
The  father  sells  his  daughters  with  no  compunction  or  regret.  They 
are  shy  in  disposition,  do  not  easily  become  acquainted  with  strangers, 
and  for  many  years  have  kept  the  walls  of  their  city  closed  against  tlufi 
admission  of  strangers.  They  are  sarcastic,  cautious,  and  suspicious, 
they  have  great  reverence  for  their  own  mode  of  worship.  Phreno- 
logically,  they  have  a small  brain  as  compared  with  the  Caucasian- 
large  Veneration,  Cautiousness,  Secretiveness,  Firmness,  Approbativa 
ness,  and  Imitation,  not  so  large  Ideality,  Mirthfulness,  and  Bene- 
volence. Their  power  is  perceptive;  as  a race  they  yield  to  the 
superior  mentality  of  the  Caucasians. 

The 'Hindoo  has  a small  brain.  Even  the  adult  brain  is  about  the 
size  of  that  of  a European  child  or  boy  of  fourteen  years.  The  central 
lobe  is  prominent.  Veneration  and  Spirituality  are  large,  but  Ideality, 
Imitation,  and  Mirthfulness  are  deficient.  I have  seen  several  Hindoo 
I01™  ,evincef  iltc^7  taste,  refinement,  scholarship ; but  as  a 
2®  Hind°.°  18  dodcl!nt  in  P°wcr  and  grasp  of  mind,  and  cannot 
1 >rei7her  m intcllcct  ?r  martial  prowess  with  the  Caucasian, 
ia  iu.fi  U ra<Jc’  confincd  mostly  to  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans, 
is  a little  more  elevatod  in  type  than  the  Mongolian.  The  Malayan 
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active,  bold,  hardy,  stern,  crafty,  vigorous,  and  enterprising  ; but  he 
has  not  the  moral  principle  or  the  intellectual  power  of  the  Caucasian. 
He  has  the  motive  temperament,  but  his  features  are  not  quite  as 
gross  as  those  of  the  Mongolian.  He  never  excels  in  the  arts,  sciences, 
literature,  or  in  philosophy.  His  most  prominent  faculties  are  Cautious- 
ness, Secretiveness, Combativeness, Destructiveness,  and  the  perceptives. 

The  African  race  has  a fair  perceptive  brain,  without  the  reasoning 
faculties.  The  Negro  in  Africa,  his  native  clime,  is  divided  into  tribes 
subject  to  a chief  who  bears  the  name  of  king.  He  is  indolent,  spon- 
taneous in  his  feelings,  has  but  few  wants,  leads  an  animal  life,  has 
made  no  attainments  in  the  arts,  sciences,  or  literature.  He  has  a 
peculiar  physiognomy ; a large  mouth,  thick  lips,  flat  or  pug  nose, 
also  a flat  foot,  with  no  arch  to  the  instep.  As  a race,  the  Negro  has 
a brain  small  in  size  when  compared  with  the  Caucasian.  The  tem- 
perament is  unfavourable  to  a high  degree  of  mental  culture,  being  a 
predominance  of  the  vital,  which  partakes  of  the  lymphatic  type.  The 
basilar  region  of  the  brain  is  predominant.  Firmness,  Approbative- 
ness,  Alimentiveness,  Amativeness,  Philoprogenitiveoess,  Adhesiveness, 
Veneration,  Imitation,  and  Language  are  their  ruling  faculties.  What 
the  Negro  attempts,  is  done  well,  as  picking  cotton,  raising  corn,  cook- 
ing, nursing,  taking  care  of  stock,  and  mechanism. 

The  Negro  race  is  susceptible  of  great  social  improvement ; but  he 
will  never  be  equal  to  the  present  Caucasian,  which  is  the  dominant 
race.  His  inferiority  is  no  excuse  for  his  enslavement. 

The  Indian , as  a race,  is  not  remarkable  for  his  reasoning  power, 
but  the  basilar  region  of  the  brain  is  prominent.  He  has  large  Firm- 
ness, Self-esteem,  Veneration,  Cautiousness,  Secretiveness,  and  Destruc- 
tiveness. The  perceptive  faculties,  Eventuality,  and  Human  Nature, 
are  well  developed  ; but  though  intuitive,  the  Indian  is  not  ingenious, 
enthusiastic,  mirthful,  musical,  or  sympathetic.  Neither  Hope  nor 
Benevolence  are  large.  He  never  forgets  a kindness  nor  an  injury  done 
to  him,  is  remarkable  for  his  reverence  to  the  “ Great  Spirit,”  but 
rarely  smiles  or  utters  a witty  or  mirthful  word.  I have  examined  the 
heads  of  the  chiefs  of  thirty  or  forty  different  tribes,  have  taken  the 
cast  of  many  Indians  ; and  find  that  though  each  tribe  has  shades  of 
difference,  yet  an  Indian  is  always  an  Indian  ; and  though  inferior  to 
the  Caucasian  race  in  volume  of  brain  and  mental  power,  yet  he  will 
never  be  enslaved  by  the  white  man  while  the  crown  of  his  iiead 
remains  as  prominent  in  Firmness  and  Self-esteem  as  we  now  find 
it  to  be  the  case. 

Wherever  we  open  the  book  of  nature,  wdiether  we  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  animals  as  a class  or  a species,  to  man  individuallv  or  as  a race, 
we  find  ample  and  unanswerable  testimony  to  the  truth  Phrenology. 
As  of  the  animal  kingdom,  so  may  we  say  of  the  races,  if  the  brain,  the 
organ  of  the  mind,  is  only  an  unit,  why  do  not  the  races  show  the  same 
amount  of  mental  power,  under  the  same  circumstances  ? 


> (a  id . 
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OBJECTIONS  TO  PHRENOLOGY 

CONSIDERED  AND  ANSWERED. 


From  the  earliest  ages,  every  new  science,  system  of  philosophy,  and 
invention,  have  had  to  contend  with  the  opposition  of  those  who  have 
ignored  their  truths,  without  being  sufficiently  acquainted  with  their 
claims  for  consideration. 

Greece,  at  one  time,  had  different  schools  of  philosophy,  the  disciples 
of  which  contended  with  each  other  as  to  the  importance  of  the  various 
tenets  they  believed,  while  the  people  discarded  them  as  a whole,  fear- 
ing that  they  infringed  upon  their  divine  rights. 

Pythagoras  was  expelled  from  Athens.  Anaxagoras  was  imprisoned. 
Democritus  was  considered  insane,  because  he  attempted  to  discover 
by  post-mortem  examinations  the  causes  of  insanity.  Socrates  was 
condemned  to  drink  hemlock.  Galileo  was  imprisoned  on  account 
of  his  peculiar  opinions  in  astronomy.  Linnaeus  and  Buffon  were 
called  infidels.  The  works  of  Descartes  were  burned  by  the  University 
of  Paris ; and  Locke  was  denounced  as  a fatalist. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Phrenology  has  had  to  contend  with  op- 
position, or  that  many  refuse  to  examine  its  claims,  because  they  do 
not  wish  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  a new  science.  If  the  oppo- 
nents of  Phrenology  would  adopt  the  course  of  Dr.  Vimont,  of  Paris 
who  endeavoured  to  gather  all  possible  data,  in  order  to  disprove 
the  science,  I should  not  fear  for  it  in  the  least ; as,  like  the  candid 
doctor,  they  would  very  soon  perceive  that  the  testimony  of  compara- 
tive anatomy  is  so  strong  in  favour  of  the  science,  that  they  would  be 
obliged  to  admit  its  truth.  J 


There  are  two  great  classes  of  objections  brought  against  Phrenology 
pz  the  moral  or  religious  and  the  anatomical  or  physiological.  The 
firs  class  declares  that  Phrenology  leads  to  fatalism,  materialism,  in- 
fidelity; that  it  destroys  accountability,  opposes  the  doctrines  of  “ change 
of  heart,  and  “ growth  in  grace”  J 

I he  anatomical  objections  are,  that  bony  processes  are  frequently  found 
m the  skull ; that  there  is  a frontal  sinus  ; that  the  skull  is  not  uniformly 
of  the  same  degree  of  thickness  ; that  the  external  of  the  brain  does  not 
harmni zewtlth*  external  of  the  skull ; that  great  men  have  not  always 
large  heads;  that  bad  men  have  not  always  bad  heads  ; that  the  skull 

£«S ; JxlS*  pr°vmi°n- or  m «*—■  «■ 
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These  objections  will  be  candidly  examined ; and  I bespeak  a careful 
consideration  of  their  refutation. 

One  of  the  most  important  objections  brought  against  Phrenology 
is,  that  it  leads  to  fatalism  ; that  a man  with  a certain  form  of  head  is 
not  accountable,  because  he  is  compelled  by  his  organization  to  do 
certain  things,  and  cannot  act  freely.  It  is  not  the  Phrenologist  who 
says  this,  unless  he  is  already  an  infidel,  and  has  espoused  Phrenology 
in  order  to  find  a support  for  his  infidelity,  in  the  same  way  that  a 
man  with  preconceived  ideas  of  religion  wall  read  the  Bible,  and  after- 
ward exultingly  declare  that  his  peculiar^  opinions  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Sacred  Book.  Phrenology  teaches  most  distinctly  the  doctrines 
of  a necessity  for  growth,  improvement,  and  advancement ; that  the 
mind  is  feeble  in  the  organization  of  the  child  ; but  that  it  developes, 
expands,  and  unfolds,  as  it  is  trained  and  educated.  If  fated,  we  are 
so  by  a Higher  Power,  by  our  Creator,  and  consequently  have  no 
occasion  to  complain. 

Phrenology  explains  the  nature  of  the  organization  ; but  it  does  not 
make  the  brain,  or  teach  that  a person  must  pursue  a certain  course. 
If,  for  example,  a boy  steals,  and  his  mother  brings  him  to  me,  and  I 
say  to  her,  “Guard  the  mind  of  the  child,  for  his  Acquisitiveness  is 
very  large,  and  if  it  become  perverted  in  action,  he  will  covet  that 
which  does  not  belong  to  him,”  I do  not  say  to  her,  “Your  boy  must 
or  will  steal ; ” but  explain  that  Phrenology  recognizes  an  organ, — 
the  perversion  of  which  leads  to  stealing, — which  is  prominently 
developed  in  the  brain  of  the  boy,  and  that  she  must  teach  him  to 
control  that  tendency  of  his  mind.  Phrenology  does  not  put  the 
tendency  there,  and  it  is  just  as  much  the  duty  of  the  chaplain  of  a 
prison  to  explain  why  one  prisoner  has  committed  the  crime  of  murder, 
while  his  neighbour  in  the  next  cell  has  been  a burglar.  He  will 
answer  in  a wholesale  way,  “ that  it  is  depravity  that  makes  men  go 
astray.”  I would  ask  why  all  men  are  not  tempted  by  depravity  to 
be  equally  wicked  1 He  will  reply,  “ The  grace  of  God  has  restrained 
them.”  I would  ask,  “ Why  is  not  the  grace  of  God  sufficient  to  re- 
strain all  men,  equally  under  similar  circumstances  1 ” In  this  way 
we  might  continue  our  investigations,  until  we  should  become  lost  in 
the  mysticisms  of  metaphysics  and  theology,  or  “ reasoning  in  a circle,” 
arrive  at  the  point  from  which  we  started  : alas  for  the  deplorable  fact ! 
we  are  all  so  limited  in  mental  power,  that  we  are  unable  to  elucidate 
many  truths  of  which  we  have  a faint  pei  ccption. 

The  advantage  of  Phrenology  to  the  mother  of  the  boy  that  steals 
is,  that  when  she  knows  his  tendencies,  she  will  teach  him  to  restrain 
those  faculties  that  are  naturally  too  strong  in  development : hence, 
Phrenology  is  of  great  benefit  rather  than  the  opposite. 

It  is  a fact  that  we  arc  fated  physiologically  to  have  a certain  colour 
of  eyes  and  hair ; peculiar  forms  of  ears,  noses,  &c.  Physiology  re- 
cognizes that  the  stomach  is  principally  concerned  with  digestion ; 
that  the  lungs  are  connected  with  breathing,  and  the  heart  with  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  So,  Phrenology  declares  that  there  is  one 
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power  of  the  mind  that  enables  us  to  think  ; another  gives  to  us  the 
emotions  of  love;  another  is  connected  with  devotion,  and  so  on, 
through  the  long  catalogue  of  mental  operations.  The  charge  of 
fatalism  is  generally  brought  against  Phrenology  by  those  who  preach 
redestination,  or  that  men  are  fore-ordained  to  go  to  heaven  or  hell. 

* am  acquainted  with  clergymen  who  preach  strong  predestination 
doctrines,  and  at  the  same  time  oppose  Phrenology  most  strenuously, 
because  they  have  declared  that  it  led  to  fatalism.  It  is  a fact  that 
men  differ  in  mental  and  physical  peculiarities  ; that  some  are  strong, 
while  others  are  weak,  organically ; that  some  are  long-lived,  while 
others  die  prematurely  ; that  some  are  strong-minded,  others  are 
naturally  weak  in  mental  power ; some  can  resist  temptation,  others 
find  more  difficulty  to  control  their  propensities.  These  are  facts , 
without  reference  to  Phrenology  ; and  it  is  a strange  thing  that  the 
objector  calls  upon  the  Phrenologist  to  account  for  these  facts.  They 
are  in  our  organization,  and  anterior  to  every  system  of  mental 
philosophy. 

If  man  were  perfect,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  him  to 
change  ; hut  the  Creator  has  not  fated  him  to  commence  his  existence 
as  a perfect  being.  Pie  is  in  a constant  state  of  progression  ; beginning 
as  a child,  he  grows  into  manhood.  Plis  mind,  as  well  as  his  body,  is 
constantly  developing  ; and  he  goes  from  one  degree  to  another,  im- 
proving as  long  as  he  lives.  The  d’  "pees  in  the  human  race  arise 
from  the  fact,  that  one  has  a berf. . n’gamzation  than  another  ; more 
native  power  and  ability,  and  is  more  susceptible  of  receiving  an  edu- 
cation. Why  this  difference  1 Some  say,  the  Creator  makes  it.  The 
children  of  two  parents  inclined  to  insanity  are  liable  to  become  insane. 

The  children  of  consumptive  parents  frequently  die  before  the  mother. 
Does  God  make  the  child  insane  or  consumptive  1 as  much  as  He 
makes  human  beings  imperfect  in  any  way.  If  one  child  is  better  or- 
ganized than  another,  there  is  a cause  for  it.  There  can  be  no  fatality 
in  the  matter  ; because  the  result  has  arisen  from  superior  parentage, 
and  the  obedience  of  the  laws  of  hereditary  descent.  If  you  wish  good 
fruit  from  the  trees  planted  in  your  garden,  you  prune,  nourish,  and  graft 
good  fruit  into  the  branches.  Let  the  trees  grow  wild  in  the  woods,  <S 
and  you  will  pluck  fruit  not  fit  to  be  eaten.  The  same  is  true  with  vf 
regard  to  the  development  of  the  body  and  the  mind.  It  is  a fact  that 
those  parents  who  understand  and  obey  the  laws  of 'life,  Pear  more 
perfect  children  than  those  who  neglect  or  infringe  those  laws.  It  is 
unwise  for  any  one  to  say  that  the  Creator  makes  idiots.  We  might 
with  greater  truth  and  propriety,  infer  that  they  are  the  result  of 
certain  mental  or  physical  conditions  of  the  parents,  which  have 
affected  the  minds  or  constitutions  of  the  children.  Those  who  have 
badly-formed  heads,  owe  their  malformations  to  the  peculiarities  o 
their  parents.  If  an  individual  possess  a very  small  development  of 
the  moral  brain,  and  a great  preponderance  of  the  selfish  and  animal 
propensities,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  individual  must  be 
bad,  or  that  the  Creator  intended  that  he  should  be  so.  But  if  the 
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Creator  specially  designed  him  to  have  such  an  organization,  he  ought 
to  obey  its  dictates,  and  to  fulfil  the  destiny  which  was  marked  out 
for  him. 

Phrenology  explains  more  clearly  than  any  system  of  theology  or 
mental  philosophy,  why  it  is  that  man,  being  born  with  an  imperfect 
organization,  with  the  propensities  to  steal,  and  to  commit  crimes  of 
various  kinds,  is  not  fated  to  lead  a wicked  life  ; of  course,  I except 
idiots,  who  have  not  generally  the  control  either  of  the  mental  or 
physical  forces  of  their  being.  It  also  gives  explicit  directions,  so  that 
the  normal  powers  may  be  developed  harmoniously. 

Phrenology  does  not  teach  that  a man  has  a bad  head,  and  hence 
must  be  bad  ; but  that  sometimes  the  various  faculties  may  be  too 
strongly  developed,  so  that  there  is  a want  of  harmony  or  balance  of 
the  powers  ; consequently,  there  is  in  such  cases,  inconsistency  in 
mental  action.  It  also  declares  that  all  the  primitive  powers  of  the 
mind  are  good  ; were  given  to  us  for  a legitimate  purpose,  and  that  the 
vices  we  see  in  society  come  from  a perversion  of  the  facilities.  Wbe£ 
AlimentivcnesS"  is  perverted,  it  leads  to  gluttony  and  intemperance 
but  no  normal  power  is  given  for  this  excess.  When  Acquisitiveness  is 
perverted,  it  leads  to  stealing ; but  there  is  no  organ  for  theft.  If 
there  was  a faculty  given  for  that  purpose,  Phrenology  would  not  be 
blameable  ; neither  would  the  man  be  responsible  for  the  exercise  of 
the  faculty.  But  the  smallest  child  that  has  been  taught  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong,  knows  that  he  should  not  take  that  which 
does  not  belong  to  him.  Every  man  with  a fair  amount  of  mentality, 
is  conscious  that  he  is  doing  wrong  when  he  steals,  and  thus  acts  con- 
trary to  his  convictions  of  right  and  wrong.  When  he  eats  the  food 
that  is  prepared  for  him,  he  does  not  feel  guilt  and  condemnation. 
When  we  honestly  earn  money,  we  are  not  self-condemned  for  so  doing ; 
for  it  is  the  legitimate  action  of  Acquisitiveness.  Some  look  at  this 
whole  subject  in  a superficial  manner,  and  reason,  that  because  some 
persons  steal,  there  must  be  an  organ  to  incline  them  to  do  so  ; and 
they  hence  conclude,  that  such  have  no  responsibility  in  the  matter. 
Many  of  these  tendencies  are  transmitted  hereditarily ; and  where 
families  have  certain  predilections,  the  children  frequently  inherit  the 
same.  There  is  one  kind  of  fatalism  that  is  affixed  to  every  created 
thing,  viz. ; all  species  of  animals,  and  all  the  human  races,  produce 
after  their  kind  ; lions  produce  lions ; the  Chinese  always  produce 
Chinese  children.  The  leopard  never  becomes  the  tiger  ; neither  does 
the  Indian  ever  become  the  Anglo-Saxon;  but,  as  we  have  observed 
that  the  mind  changes  and  progresses,  we  positively  declare  that  this 
charge  of  fatalism  is  unfounded. 

Another  objection  that  is  often  seriously  raised  against  Phrenology 
is  that  it  destroys  Accountability , so  that  a person,  with  a bad  organi- 
zation, will  feel  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  his  bad  conduct.  Some 
are  not  a law  unto  themselves.  Others  can  resist  temptations  better 
than  their  neighbours.  Those  who  have  large  Firmness,  Causality, 
Veneration,  Conscientiousness,  and  'STcWtivcness  are  not  as  liable  to 
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sav  or  do  indiscreet  things  as  those  who  have  these  faculties  smaller  in 
"dljYfilopment';  just  as  a ship  at  sea  under  heavy  sails,  without  sufficient 
ballast,  is  more  liable  to  capsize  when  a squall  of  wind  comes,  than  a 
ship  well  balanced. 

We  must  recognize  these  natural  differences  in  human  beings,  which 
every  one  must  admit,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  individual  is  account- 
able  in  proportion  as  he  possesses  the  capacity  to  understand”  the 
claims  of  truth.  No  rational  being  will  say  or  believe  that  the  Creator 
holds  the  human  race  equally  tesponsible  ; that  when  the  native  of  the 
Fejee  Islands  is  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship,  he 
will  be  considered  as  morally  accountable  as  the  Caucasian,  who  has  a 
more  perfect  organization,  a better  moral  brain,  and  balance  of  mind. 
He  is  accountable  only  for  the  power  he  possesses.  Some  have  but 
one  talent,  while  others  have  five ; certainly  the  latter  are  more  re- 
sponsible than  the  former.  Phrenology  explains  this  difference  in 
organization  and  recognizes  a difference  in  responsibility,  but  makes 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  As  man  is  not  perfect,  he  has  not  the 
same  degree  of  guilt  when  he  does  wrong  as  he  would  have  if  endowed 
with  a more  perfect  organization.  If  we  admitted  fatality,  man,  being 
imperfect,  would  be  compelled  to  remain  so ; but  I believe  that  his 
work  in.  this  world  is  to  endeavour  to  become  as  perfect  as  possible-, 
that  as  long  as  life  lasts  he  must  relax  no  efforts  to  improve,  restrain, 
and  balance  his  powers  of  mind. 

~ ?Tati  has  yet  tojearn  more  fully  his  real  duties  and  relatiqns  to  his 
Creator,  to  comprehend  that  he  was  sent  into  the  world  with  an 
infantile  mind  and  body,  which  are  to  be  developed,  trained,  and  edu- 
cated in  order  that  he  may  fulfil  all  the  designs  of  his  existence. 

Tire  element  of  mind  in  the  organization,  at  first  feeble,  is  capable  of 
becoming  enlarged  and  perfected  until  it  increases  to  a mighty  power. 

No  one  who  carefully  studies  human  nature  will  doubt  the  depravity 
of  the  race,  the  “ total  depravity”  if  that  pleases  better  ; but  how  many 
persons  quibble  and  contend  about  the  signification  of  terms  and 
phrases,  when  in  reality  they  entertain  the  same  opinions,  but  differ  in 
the  form  of  expression  ! If  I should  say  that  Phrenology  taught  that 

“In  Adam’s  fall 
We  sinned  all 

and  attempted  to  make  no  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  sin  was 
transmitted  from  parent  to  child,  the  majority  of  religious  objectors 
might  bo  pleased.  I he  most  devout  clergyman,  however,  is  not 
satisfied  to  read  Bible  doctrines  to  his  congregation  ; but  he  enlarges 
and  amplifies  these  simple  and  beautiful  truths,  seeking  aid  from  com- 
mentaries and  making  the  most  learned  researches  in  order  to  give 
lengthy  discourses  from  the  pulpit,  when  the  whole  moral  law  is  com- 
prehended m “love  to  God  and  love  to  man.” 

Why,  then,  may  not  the  scientific  man  or  the  mental  philosopher 
attempt  to  harmonize  the  teachings  of  science  and  those  of  the  Bible,  and 
explain  from  his  stand-point,  the  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual 
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relations  of  man,  as  well  as  the  theologian  who  professes  only  to  have 
the  Bible  for  his  guide  ? Why  should  they  be  denounced  as  Infidels  by 
one  who  does  not  know  their  pi-ivate  sentiments  on  religious  matters  i 

The  answer  to  this  subject  of  accountability  can  be  embodied  in  one 
sentence  ; that  in  proportion  as  we  have  capacity,  natural  qualifications, 
opportunities  for  education  and  improvement,  are  we  accountable. 
This  is  simply  a reiteration  of  Bible  doctrine.  That  an  individual  who 
is  born  where  he  receives  no  religious  instruction,  has  no  Bible  to  read, 
hears  no  sermons,  or  prayers,  has  only  the  instincts  of  his  moral  brain 
to  stimulate  him  to  action  without  the  circumstances  and  surroundings 
which  would  favour  a high  degree  of  morality,  when  everything  has  a 
tendency  to  discourage  rather  than  encourage  his  great  progress,  is  not 
as  accountable  as  the  one  who  is  born  in  the  midst  of  Sunday  in- 
structions, Bibles,  churches,  with  every  opportunity  for  improvement, 
even  though  both  have  similar  organizations. 

Another  objection  is,  that  Phrenology  leads  to  Materialism.  This  is 
^a'  great  bugbear,  and  is  brought  forward  on  every  occasion  when  the 
laims  of  Phrenology  are  presented.  By  Materialism,  the  objector 
means  that  mind  and  matter  are  identical ; that  the  brain  and  the 
mind  are  synonymous  terms  ; that  as  the  brain  in  childhood  is  a weak 
and  limited  power,  so  is  the  mind  ; that  when  the  brain  is  defective 
there  is  a corresponding  imbecility  of  mind  ; that  they  expand  together, 
and  when  one  decays  the  other  is  lost. 

Phrenology  teaches  that  mind  and  matter  are  distinct ; but  that 
there  is  no  manifestation  of  the  mind  except  through  the  organism, 
and  we  have  no  acquaintance  with  mind  unless  we  see  it  developed 
through  a living  being.  When  the  child  is  dead,  reason  tells  us  that  its 
mind  is  gone.  The  brain  is  matter  formed  of  the  food  that  we  eat,  and 
sustained  in  the  same  way  as  the  body.  After  the  formation  of  the 
body,  we  read  “ that  God  breathed  into  it  the  breath  of  life,”  and  en- 
dowed it  with  a living  soul.  When  the  body  dies,  and  has  no  further 
use  for  the  mind  or  spirit,  the  latter  goes  back  to  the  source  from 
whence  it  came. 

The  mind  has  its  existence,  its  attributes,  its  individuality  ; it  is  not 
flesh  and  blood,  but  an  ethereal  or  subtile  essence  pervading  the  brain, 
and  the  more  perfectly  organized  the  brain  is,  the  more  perfect  is  the 
development  of  the  mind. 

There  is  a vast  difference  between  a rock  and  electricity,  yet  both 
exist.  A rock  is  hard,  substantial,  has  its  locality,  can  be  seen  and 
handled,  whilg  electricity  is  a fluid  that  passes  rapidly  and  is  so 
volatile  that  you  cannot  grasp  it.  How  much  more  difficult  it  is  to 
comprehend  and  analyze  the  mind  than  electricity  ! Materialism  • 
cannot  be  charged  against  Phrenology  any  more  than  against  every 
other  system  of  mental  philosophy  that  makes  mind  depend  upon 
matter  for  its  manifestation  ; whether  the  mental  philosopher  locates 
mind  in  the  brain  as  a whole  or  in  a part  of  it,  as  in  the  pineal  gland, 
that  system  leads  to  Materialism  if  Plirenology  does. 

The  only  difference  between  Phrenology  and  the  old  systems  of 
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Mental  Philosophy  is,  that  while  the  latter  endeavour  to  prove  that  the 
brain  as  a whole  is  the  organ  of  mental  manifestations,  Phrenology 
teaches  that  certain  nerves  of  the  brain  are  the  organs  of  certain  powers 
of  the  mind,  that  those  nerves  were  made  for  the  express  purpose  of 
manifesting  the  mind,  as  much  so  as  the  optic  nerve  was  made  for 
vision,  and  the  olfactory  for  discerning  different  odours.  But  we  hear 
no  objector  denounce  the  systems  of  Stewart  and  Brown  because  they 
lead  to  Materialism,  though  every  system  of  Mental  Philosophy  i 
founded  on  the  idea  that  the  mind  depends  on  the  brain.  In  spite  o 
many  declarations  to  the  contrary,  some  persist  in  saying  that  Phrenology 
leads  to  Infidelity.  For  every  person  made  an  Infidel  by  studying 
Phrenology  I can  point  out  a man  made  an  Infidel  by  reading  the  Bible. 
Some,  as  I have  before  remarked,  have  a certain  kind  of  belief,  and 
read  the  Bible  with  a fixed  purpose  to  find  in  it  arguments  to  prove 
their  own  sentiments.  In  the  same  way  an  Infidel  may  suppose  that 
Phrenology  supports  his  infidelity.  The  fact  is,  his  mind  was  fixed 
before  he  studied  the  science. 

Phrenology  expands  and  liberalizes  the  mind,  but  a conservative 
person  thinks  that  a man  cannot  be  a Christian  unless  he  believes 
certain  articles  in  the  Catechism,  looks  towards  Jerusalem,  prays  on 
his  knees,  and  rigidly  attends  service  in  the  same  sanctuary  where  he 
worships.  Let  him  differ  in  the  least  from  the  prescribed  tenets  and 
he  is  strongly  denounced ; hence  more  blood  has  been  shed  in  con- 
sequence of  a spirit  of  religious  intolerance  between  different  sects  than 
from  any  other  cause.  Phrenology  does  not  teach  sectarianism,  but  it 
distinctly  points  out  a power  of  the  mind  which  leads  man  to  feel  his 
dependence  upon  a higher  source,  to  worship  and  conform  to  what  he 
conceives  to  be  a higher  authority ; also  other  moral  faculties  which 
give  sense  of  obligation  and  of  justice,  a consciousness  of  immortalitv, 
of  spiritual  existence,  and  feelings  of  charity,  sympathy,  and  kindness. 

Some  men  do  not  grow  spiritually.  They  think  that  if  they  are  con- 
veited,  join  the  church,  become  rigid  sectarians,  they  have  done  their 
whole  dutv.  At  the  commencement  of  their  Christian  life  they  were 

SjnrMV  and  im,S1\nt  of  prayer  for  a11  manklnd  ; longed  to  have 
I tn1  kn0W  aS they  euJ0.}'ed  ; but  in  a short  time  their  ardour 
and  enthusiasm  have  cooled  ; they  have  pinned  their  faith  on  creed 
cWinc,and  the  declarations  of  the  pulpit,  until  they  have  quite  for- 
goften  the  first  liberty  that  they  felt  at  their  conversion.  Uiave  not 
a word  to  say  against  the  church  organization,  or  religious  influences  • 
in  fact  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  world  gathered  into  Christian 
folds,  they  would  be  more  restrained  from  committing  overt  acts  of 
vice  and  wickedness  than  now.  Some  do  not  understand  the  difference 
between  religion  and  Christianity.  While  Phrenology  does  not  profess 

he  To ^^rfnes  of  cS^no11^  °f  •?“  day’  yet  * nShtog  |atK 
ne  aoctrincs  of  Christ,  nor  does  it  oppose  Christianity  It  in  firt 

proclaims  that  love  to  God  and  love  to  man  are  the  highest  prerogatives 
worship,  belief,  or  recognition  of  the  Unity  j but  with  a spirit  of  charity, 
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it  indicates  that  some  persons  are  so  constituted  that  they  require  a 
special  creed,  and  can  lead  a more  consistent  life  by  joining  a particular 
religious  organization,  while  others  can  maintain  the  principles  of 
Christianity  without  so  much  observance  of  form  and  ceremony.  The 
'teachings  of  the  New  Testament  and  Phrenology  are,  in  many  respects, 
identical  ; and  whoever  says  the  converse  of  this,  does  not  understand 
tiie  application  of  either,  or  has  a settled  belief  which  he  persistently 
affirms.  J 

I emphatically  repeat  the  idea,  that  Phrenology  does  not  lead  to  In- 
fidelity ; and  the  clergyman  who  declares  the  opposite  of  this  ought 
to  defer  to  my  opinion  ; for  I have  not  only  studied  the  tenets  of 
Christianity  from  my  early  life, bill  have  taught  Phrenology  thirty  years  ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  my  brother,  who  commenced  the  study  at 
the  same  time  with  myself,  there  is  not  another  living  man  who  has 
had  as  great  experience  in  Phrenology;  and  when  I again  and  again 
declare  that  Phrenology  and  Christianity  are  not  in  antagonism,  it  is  a 
spirit  of  wilful  dogmatism  that  would  incline  a clergyman  who  has  only 
a superficial  knowledge  of  Phrenology  to  proclaim  that  its  tendencies  are 
opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  Christ.  He  would  just  as  likely  say  that 
granite  was  not  granite,  even. though  the  geologist  affirmed  positively 
that  it  was  so. 

Two  persons  cannot  see  the  attributes  of  God  exactly  alike,  unless 
they  have  similar  minds,  have  been  surrounded  by  the  same  influences 
from  childhood,  and  have  had  the  same  general  religious  instructions. 
Phrenology  explains  why  the  Bible  is  interpreted  so  differently  by 
different  persons.  One  who  has  large  Destructiveness  and  Conscien- 
tiousness, with  less  Benevolence  and  Adhesiveness,  will  read  the  Bible 
very  attentively,  and  will  mark  every  passage  that  says  that  “ God  is 
angry  with  the  wicked  every  day.”  He  ejaculates,  “ that  is  right ; man 
is  a sinner,  and  ought  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  his  iniquity.” 
Again,  he  reads  that  God  punishes  the  wicked  for  ever  and  for  ever. 
“ Nothing  more  than  he  deserves  ! ” he  will  exclaim.  I examined  a man 
who  had  a similar  organization,  and  told  him  “ that  he  would  be  im- 
pressed by 'such  doctrines.”  At  the  close  of  the  examination  he  pulled 
out  of  his  pocket  a newspaper,  filled  with  passages  that  he  had  culled 
from  the  Bible,  every  one  of  which  tended  to  prove  the  eternal  dam- 
nation of  sinners.  If  a man  have  small  Destructiveness  and  Con- 
scientiousness, with  large  Benevolence  and  Adhesiveness,  he  reads  such 
sentences  as,  “ that  God  would  have  all  men  come  unto  Him  and  be 
saved  ; ” “ that  God  is  our  Father,  and  Christ  is  our  Saviour.”  Every 
paragraph  that  speaks  of  the  goodness  of  God,  and  His  desire  that  none 
should  be  lost,  is  marked.  These  men  read  and  interpret  the  Bible 
according  to  their  peculiar  organizations  ; and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
there  are  1100  different  creeds  in  the  world,  because  there  is  such  a 
great  diversity  of -mind. 

Men  look  at  subjects  through  different-coloured  glasses.  To  one,  all 
the  rays  are  reflected  through  red  lenses,  while  another  sees  all  nature 
with  green  glasses,  and  so  on.  Phrenology  shows  to  us  the  colours  of 
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the  glasses  through  which  we  see  objects,  and  informs  us  why  some 
clergymen  always  preach  the  law,  while  others  declare  the  Gospel ; 
why  some  are  such  inconsistent  Christians,  while  others  manifest  uni- 
formity of  conduct,  irrespective  of  circumstances,  or  surroundings. 
Phrenology  shows  that  there  can  be  philosophy  as  well  as  emotion  In 
religion.  In  former  ages  religion  was  shrouded  in  mystery  ; but  at 
the  present  time,  the  race  has  greatly  emerged  from  the  superstitions 
of  the  past ; and  we  now  hear  lucid  explanations  of  the  moral  duties 
of  man  from  the  pulpit. 

The  objector  asks  again,  how  Phrenology  can  account  for  or  explain 
the  doctrine  of  “ a change  of  heart ” as  taught  by  Christianity  and  as 
experienced  by  many  persons.  By  “ change  of  heart  ” is  meant  that  a 
man  may  be  very  wicked,  a great  sinner  one  day,  but  on  the  next  is 
very  penitent  and  disposed  to  turn  completely  from  his  wicked  courses 
to  a hie  of  piety.  The  objector  asks,  do  the  organs  of  the  brain  change 
as  suddenly  and  is  the  organization  different  after  the  conversion, 
and  if  not,  of  what  use  is  Phrenology  1 I would  emphatically  say  that 
there  is  no  sudden  change  m the  Phrenological  development.  There  is 
neither  a power  added  nor  any  taken  away  ; no  creation  or  destruction 

COINS'  olemcm{  of  mind  The  converted  man  has  the  same 
coiom  of  eyes,  shage  of  nose  and  mouth  as  before.  He  exhibits  the 
same  peculiarities  of  disposition  ; but  he  is  differently  guided  is  ac- 
tuated by  different  motives,  is  living  for  a different  purpose  and  hence 
pursues  a different  course  in  life.  In  idiot  never  meets  wffli  sucS  a 
change  as  this,  because  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature  cannot  receive 
moral  impressions.  If  the  ship  has  lost  its  rudder,  it  be  fit  for 
the  voyage  m otner  respects,  but  it  is  not  safe  among  the  ricks  so  if 

or  iST?  *°  T*“  a **"»■ *»“  « h“  noptwe?  to  think 

culture  thouih  t i°f  t°rS.  tratbf>  1“1  is  not  susceptible  of  moral 
oi  i i ^ ^ ma^  healthy  and  vigorous  phvsicallv  vet  if  will 

BaScStTS'6' ‘Sf  “ a r '?“al  birt  V he  has  the 
feelings  * moral 

active  and  vigorous  nnri  +m.  {>  ssions,  the  former  become  more 


n 1 would  do  «*h, 

willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak.”  What  do  theco  ’ sPInt  13 

Simply  that  St.  Paul  was  the  same  • ?,  exPressions  mean  ? 

Damascus  as  when  lie  left  -Jerusalem  T]  g^f 'Cf  1J+Vhfn  he  arrived  at 
into  prison  those  who  believed  in  Jesus  OhriSlirf  *destrSy  aud  Pufc 
to  the  same  faith  that  he  previous^  ri  and  returned  a convert 

liens.  He  ij  as 
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much  courage,  learning,  talent,  and  brilliancy  ; but  a great  change  came 
lO  him  and  he  worshipped  God  with  as  much  earnestness  and  de- 
votedness of  purpose,  as  if  his  past  life  had  been  spent  in  His  service  • 
and  yet  his  future  life  was  a constant  warfare.  The  “change”  in 
consistcd  in  the  direction  of  his  mind  ; but  he  was  annoyed  by 
the  same  besetting  sms  after  as  before  his  conversion.  And  it  was  a 
long  time  before  he  could  bring  his  passions  into  subjection  to  his 

of  htl,TtU1’ri'  \aHJea  £hristians  who  have  met  with  this  change 
of  heai  t,  and  ask  them,  if  they  can,  at  once,  root  out  of  their  minds 

, ProPensities  that  have  been  stumbling-blocks  in  their  way  from 
chi  hi  hood,  and  if  they  ever  attain  to  their  standard  of  perfection  in 
-Ki  Si  were .CTer  the  case,  if  their  strong  predilections 
to  go  astiay,  if  the  elements  of  depravity  were  instantaneously  and  for 

^',?i°  Di,  era  it  -we,  m,ght  exPect  that  there 'would  be  a great  change 
in  the  Phrenological  organs.  But  the  Destructiveness  and  Combative- 
ness  that  at  one  time  were  manifested  in  strife  and  contention,  when 
the  purpose  of  life  is  changed,  are  still  active  organs,  but  are  exhibited 
in  a good  cause.  The  man  who  cursed  and  swore  in  a vehement 
manner,  before  his  conversion,  prays  as  vehemently  after  his  conver- 
sion, because  it  is  his  nature  to  do  everything  earnestly. 

Some  persons  have  no  enthusiasm,  and  as  Christians  are  cold,  formal, 
and  lukewarm.  If  “ change  of  heart”  made  men  perfect,  there  would  be 
no  need  for  ministers  to  preach  and  pray  continually  for  Christians  as 
well  as  sinners.  We  know  that  one  mind  influences  another  ; that 
frequently  a good  man  has  the  power  to  persuade  his  neighbour  to 
change  his  entire  course ; that  an  affectionate  wife  has  sometimes  a 
wonderful  influence  over  a dissipated  husband. 

Orville  Gardner,  of  New  York,  formerly  called  “ Awful  Gardner,”  on 
account  of  his  depraved  life,  was  at  one  time  a very  wicked,  profane, 
dissipated,  and  abandoned  man.  During  the  religious  revival  of  1857-8, 
he  was  very  much  awakened  to  a consciousness  of  his  wrong  doings  ; 
yet  endeavoured  to  drive  away  his  convictions,  and,  if  possible' 
to  drown  in  liquor  the  remorse  of  his  awakened  conscience  ; but 
at  length,  he  one  night  was  so  much  affected  by  the  tender  and  earnest 
pleadings  of  his  affectionate  and  religious  wife,  that  he  determined,  if 
it  were  a possible  thing,  he  would  repent  and  commence  a new  life.  He 
has  remained  firm  to  his  convictions,  and  is  now  recognized  as  a good 
and  zealous  Christian,  a worthy  member  of  society,  and  an  ornament 
to  the  Church — and  yet  his  work  was  only  begun  at  the  time  of  his 
conversion. 

If  it  be  possible  for  a human  being  to  exercise  a wonderful  power 
over  another,  it  is  certainly  possible  for  there  to  be  an  intimate  relation- 
ship between  man  and  his  Maker,  through  the  influences  of  the  Spirit, 
to  such  a degree,  that  a man  will  be  quickened  to  perceive  Divine 
truths  that  had  never  before  touched  or  affected  him,  will  feel  their 
importance,  and  will  be  so  much  impressed,  that  he  believes  his 
eternal  happiness  or  misery  depends  upon  his  yielding  implicit  obedi- 
ence to  their  dictates.  We  see  daily  such  remarkable  instances  of  an 
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entire  renovation  of  purpose,  that  we  are  forced  to  believe  fully,  in  a 
“ change  of  heart,”  and  yet,  as  I have  before  remarked,  this  change, 
though  radical,  only  affects  the  motives  of  conduct;  but  there  is 
neither  a creation  nor  annihilation  of  faculties. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  “ change  of  hearf,”  there 
is  another  favourite  tenet  called  “ growth  in  grace”  and  the  objector 
asks,  how  can  we  explain  this  Phrenologically  1 

“To  grow  in  grace”  consists  first  in  overcoming  the  besetting  sins  of 
which  we  are  conscious,  and  secondly,  in  making  positive  progress  in 
our  advancement.  I he  mind  developes  more  and  more  in  a moral  and 
spiritual  direction,  by  becoming  less  subject  to  the  influences  and 
appetites  of  the  body.  The  person  who  “ grows  in  grace  ” becomes 
moie  pure  and  elevated,  labours  to  do  more  good,  to  secure  the  happi- 
ness of  the  greatest  number,  to  set  a better  example  to  his  neighbours 
to  extend  the  mantle  of  charity  over  the  frailties  of  his  fellow-beings! 
o enlarge  Ins  sphere  of  usefulness  to  improve  the  human  race,  and  to 
have  a noble  conception  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity.  When  the  higher 
acuities  of  the  mind  are  able  to  control  the  propensities,  then  we  may 
be  assured  that  we  are  “ growing  in  grace.”  The  child  cries,  because  it 
desires  to  eat,  drink,  and  have  playthings.  But  the  child  grows  and 
developes,  and  its  desires  increase.  It  not  only  iid  a few  years  wants 
physical  gratifications  for  its  body,  but  it  desires  knowledge.  As  the 
reasoning  powers  expand,  the  child  inquires  not  only  who  gave  to  him 
his  body,  brain,  and  soul,  but  who  is  God  ? where  doJs  He  hve  ? who  S 

metanh1 Z°/ ? ?nd  ? 18  e^dent  tbat  there  is  no  bound  or  limit  to  the 
metaphjsical  queries  of  an  investigating  mind.  We  are  conscious  nf 

mnhoodUeC‘‘UC  th  °f  ^ °!^d  &S  he  emer-es  from  childhood  into  \ 

spiritua^in  iten^+ure  Th*"?  , “ " S milar  Process>  only  that  it  is  S' 
sri Wo w a ^tmc.  Xhe  mmd grows  in  grace  in  proportion  as  a man  ? 
eY‘  b*e  preparatory  tor  eternity.  We  have  our  besetting  V 

iSSKSr  -r  — 


in  order  for  him  to  perfect himself  fnT  ^er  m the  Church,  that 
cease  from  quarrelling,  and  regard  the  right?  of  he  must 

own.  Phrenology,  using  a lfttle  g + if  hls  ?eighbours  as  his 
giving  general  fctfcnf  woSd  fia^fn„P^°^,  in*tead  of 
of  Destructiveness  mil  rimiwr  ^ , an  excessive  development 

contend  ; ttiat Im  must  reoress  the  n688  lndaccd  .thc  “an  to  fight  and 
organs,  stimulate  Benevolence  and  thTS^  a°tl01?  °J  these  executlvc 
the  leading  principles  of  Phrenology  is  tm+r+^n0ral  Acuities.  One  of 

and  activity  by  cultivation  and  dimini«l!^at  i!10  orSans  increase  in  size 
a want  of  action.  9 nis  as  musc^  of  the  arm,  by 

-oui 
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The  clergyman  would  tell  the  young  lady  whose  besetting  sin  was 
vanity,  who  had  been  more  anxious  to  adorn  her  body  than  her  spirit 
that,  if  she  would  grow  iu  grace,  she  must  cultivate  the  graces  of  the 
spirit.  Phrenology  would  recognize  that  her  one  failing  came  from 
perverted  Approbativeness,  and  would  explicitly  teach  her  to  be  more 
ambitious  to  please  her  Maker  than  her  fellow-creatures,  who  were  only 
of  dust  like  herself.  This  science  would  show  her  the  fact  that  she 
needed  reproof,  should  cultivate  the  moral  faculties  and  improve  her- 
self by  watchfulness,  aided  by  self-examination,  prayer,  and  turnincr 
her  thoughts  into  a spiritual  channel. 

If  a,  man  should  be  too  censorious  and  fault-finding,  Phrenology  would 
tell  him  that  if  he  would  “ grow  in  grace  ” he  must  become  more  cha- 
ritable and  exercise  his  rigid  Conscientiousness  by  noticing  his  own 
shortcomings  without  complaining  of  the  derelictions  of  his  neighbours, 
that  he  must  cultivate  sympathy  for  all  mankind. 

Phrenology,  rightly  understood,  instead  of  being  in  opposition  to,  is 
in  favour  of,  Christianity  ; in  fact,  it  is  the  handmaid  of  religion,  ainl 
though  some  affirm  that  many  good  people  have  lived  and  died  without 
believing  it,  that  clergymen  have  been  successful  in  their  ministrations 
without  embracing  its  doctrines,  yet  the  same  thing  may  be  said  with 
regard  to  the  whole  range  of  science  and  literature,  the  arts,  and  im- 
provements. 

Every  candid  mind  who  will  examine  my  lecture  on  the  “Proofs  of 
Phrenology”  ought  to  be  convinced  that  this  science  is  worthy  of  then- 
consideration.  It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  notice  the  objections 
brought  against  it  by  opponents  ; but  there  are  very  many  good  people, 
especially  among  professors  of  religion,  who  have  heard  their  ministers 
denounce  the  science,  affirming  that  its  tendencies  were  bad,  and  as 
they  have  faith  in  the  opinions  of  their  spiritual  guides  they  have  been 
precluded  from  examining  the  subject  for  themselves.  These  charges, 
which  have  been  uttered  from  the  days  of  Dr.  Gall  to  the  present  time, 
can  be  so  fully  met  and  answered,  that  I have  felt  it  due  to  the  science 
to  present  the  objections  and  their  refutation  in  a separate  lecture.  It 
is  a singular  circumstance  that  clergymen  and  physicians  oppose  the 
science  more  than  any  other  class  in  the  community,  and  yet  theology 
and  medical  science,  as  taught  in  the  present  day,  are  far  from  being 
established  on  a rocky  foundation.  Both  are  divided  into  sects,  based 
on  fundamental  differences,  and  we  can  scarcely  find  two  individuals, 
members  of  the  same  church,  who  believe  exactly  alike,  and  certainly 
among  the  medical  professors,  there  are  not  two  from  the  same  school 
who  agree  precisely  with  reference  to  the  cause,  nature,  and  remedy  of 
diseases ; yet  there  is  such  a thing  as  theology  and  certainly  there  is 
truth  connected  with  the  healing  art. 

The  second  class  of  objections  brought  against  Phrenology  are  the 
anatomical  objections.  These  are  maintained  by  physicians,  many  of 
whom  are  unacquainted  with  the  nomenclature  of  the  science,  but  they 
are  governed  by  a superficial  knowledge  of  its  claims.  They  may  be 
thoroughly  versed  in  their  own  sciences,  and  hence  sometimes  feel 
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that  they  have  a special  prerogative  to  denounce  any  subject  which 
may  seem  to  be  an  encroachment  on  their  theories.  If  an  objection  is 
once  started,  it  may  be  refuted  again  and  again  ; still,  many  prefer  to 
believe  the  objection,  rather  than  admit  the  refutation. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  wrote  a work  on  Mental  Philosophy,  twenty 
years  ago,  when  Phrenology  was  in  its  infancy.  Like  the  dawning  of  any 
new  science,  there  was  much  connected  with  it,  that  a further  investi- 
gation has  improved  or  expunged.  Frequently,  when  an  inventor 
brings  out  a new  patent,  after  a few  years  he  modifies  his  machinery,  or 
gets  it  into  better  working  order  ; so  with  Phrenology.  In  its  early  days 
Hr.  Gall  called  one  organ  theft,  and  another  murder.  He  thereby  recog- 
nized only  one  condition  of  the  faculty  thus  named  ; but  at  the  present 
day,  these  manifestations  are  considered  to  be  the  perversion  of  facul- 
ties that  were  given  for  our  own  good.  Sir  William  Hamilton  boldly 
declared  that  there  was  a Frontal  Sinus,  and  that  it  was  so  large,  that 
if  Phrenology  were  correct,  it  could  not  be  made  practical ; for  from  six 
to  twelve  Phrenological  organs  were  covered  by  this  bony  protube- 
rance.  There  is  a frontal  sinus,  or  an  opening  between  the  external 
and  internal  tables  of  the  skull  over  the  orbits  of  the  eyes  * but  it  is 
never  seen  in  children  and  it  is  prominent  only  in  those  persons  who 
have  a strongly-marked  osseous  system,  a heavy  base  to  the  brain 
large  hands  and  joints.  A skilful  Phrenologist  can  generally  judge 
when  it  is  developed,  by  an  observation  upon  the  condition  of  the 

aS  tCCyate  y as  the  Physician  can  decide  upon  the 
tate  of  the  stomach  of  a patient.  We  rarely  see  it  in  the  skull  of  a 
woman,  unless  she  is  very -masculine  in  organization.  Neither  does  it 

regardTt  TsX°e^  theTule  When  does  exist>  we 

aii!^ 

upon  thousands  of  heads  have  gone,  I have  usually 

at  the  most,  and  it  does  seem sfr™  + he  Per°ePtlve  faculties 
Shjr  Bh°"ld  atte“P‘  * a aSc^TuSaSue 

rly  i “ 

fact,  that  every  anatomist  under«tanA  °-  a°  1°idl  in  Wetness.  This 
skilful  Phrenologist  u^erstancfs,  is  readily  perceived  by  the 

genera  to  which^i^bd^^ithSSafiih  tel1  the  sPecies  and 

person  who  has  made  a critical  nvn™"  *-8  n°l  Presumption  for  a 
heads,  and  also  of  large  collections  ofSlfT  -°f  t“ousands  of  living 
years,  to  affirm  that  he “2 let?8 d-UTg  th,e  Period  of  thil'ty 
of  the  atoll,  and ’hence  decidT^/ae' 
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activity  of  the  brain.  Let  a person  speak,  and  if  his  skull  is  thin,  there 
will  be  a perceptible  vibration  in  the  coronal  part  of  the  brain,  and  the 
converse  is  equally  true.  Beside,  as,  in  the  animal  kingdom,  there  is 
harmony  in  the  frame-work  of  the  animal,  so  there  is  the  same  degree 
of  harmony  in  that  of  man  ; and  when  the  other  parts  of  the  osseous 
system,  as  the  hands,  &c.,  are  delicate  in  structure,  we  find  the  skull  is 
generally  thin. 

The  exception  to  this — and  exceptions  prove  the  rule — may  be  found 
in  the  skulls  of  the  insane.  Insanity  has  defied  the  power  of  the 
metaphysician  more  than  almost  any  other  mental  condition  ; but,  as 
stated  in  another  lecture,  I have  repeatedly  gone  through  an  Insane 
Asylum,  and  told  the  peculiar  idiosyncracy  of  the  different  patients 
by  the  aid  of  Phrenology ; still,  there  may  be  special  cases  that  would 
puzzle  the  most  profound  to  decipher. 

Many  persons  are  objectors  to  Phrenology  because  it  does  not  give 
them  a perfect  organization.  They  might  equally  object  to  the  Bible, 
that  says  the  human  race  is  imperfect.  Dr.  Sewall,  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  is  a case  in  point.  He  had  proclaimed  his  great  and  unequivocal 
interest  and  belief  in  Phrenology  ; but  had  a Phrenological  examination, 
when  he  was  told  that  he  was  wanting  in  Conscientiousness,  Vene- 
ration, Spirituality,  and  had  inordinate  Self-Esteem.  He  was  much 
chagrined  in  consequence  of  perceiving  that  he  was  not  perfect; 
afterward,  having  a personal  spite  or  pique  against  Dr.  Caldwell,  an 
eminent  anatomist,  and  professor  of  a medical  college  at  St.  Louis, 
who  was  a prominent  advocate  of  the  science,  he  openly  said  that  he 
would  leave  no  means  untried  to  make  Phrenology  ridiculous  and  un- 
popular. He,  therefore,  ransacked  anatomy,  physiology,  and  his  own 
imagination  to  find  some  plausible  objections  to  the  science  ; and  pub- 
lished a small  book  on  the  subject,  which  has  been  quoted  by  those 
who  have  not  had  the  patience,  or  the  mental  capacity  to  examine  for 
themselves. 

Another  objection  is,  that  the  external  of  the  brain  and  the  external 
of  the  skull  do  not  harmonize  ; that  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  make 
an  impression  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  skull,  when  there  is  no 
similar  outward  manifestation  of  that  development ; therefore,  the  ex- 
ternal of  the  skull  does  not  show  the  form  of  the  brain.  Some  suppose 
that  the  Phrenologist  looks  for  “ little  bumps,”  in  order  to  find  the 
developments  of  the  mind.  But  it  is  the  general  form  of  the  head 
that  gives  the  true  index  to  the  character.  Is  the  head  large  or  small, 
narrow  or  broad,  high  or  low  1 Is  the  preponderance  of  the  brain  in 
the  base,  or  in  the  coronal  region  ? These  are  the  queries  that  the 
Phrenologist  first  solves.  He  is  not  guided  by  the  little  ridges  on  the 
outside  of  the  skull,  but  takes  the  form  and  shape  of  the  whole  head 
into  account.  I would  ask,  if  the  brain  does  not  give  shape  to  the 
skull,  by  what  power  does  it  become  of  varied  proportions  and  confor- 
mations 'l  If  you  doubt  that  heads  differ  in  size,  the  hatter  or  the 
milliner  would  soon  settle  that  difficulty. 

I have  spoken  in  a former  lecture  of  placing  the  lighted  candle  in 


the  skull  of  known  individuals,  and  have  always  found  that  the  thinnest 
parts  of  the  skull  were  directly  over  the  organs  of  the  brain  which  had 
been  the  most  vigorously  exercised. 

Some  will  say  that  great  men  have  not  always  great  heads.  This  may 
be  true  in  certain  respects;  but  very  few  men  are  great  or  dis- 
tinguished in  all  the  sciences.  Some  have  special  “hobbies,”  and 
become  distinguished  in  special  departments  of  science  or  literature, 
but  have  generally  those  Phrenological  organs  which  are  adapted  to 
the  very  callings  and  professions  they  have  choseu.  There  is  a world- 
wide difference  between  an  universal  genius  end  a person  who  may  be 
clever  in  a few  things.  But  show  me  a man  who  is  truly  great,'  en- 
do  .ved  with  a strong  and  comprehensive  mind,  who  exerts  an  extensive 
influence  in  society,  and  I will  predict  that  he  has  either  a head  23 
inches  in^  circumference,  or  one  prominently  developed  in  the  coronal 
region.  There  is  never  mental  power  without  a brain  of  good  size  ; 
but  sometimes  it  preponderates  in  height  rather  than  in  breadth! 
Then  adds  the  objector,  how  can  any  one  make  out  a mathematical 
deduction,  when  he  has  to  ascertain  so  many  things,  and  to  iudo-e  in 
what  direction  the  brain  is  developed  1 I have  only  one  reply  to  make 
to  such  a query,  so  often  asked  ; that  it  is  in  this  power  of  judgment 
that  we  find  the  art  of  Phrenology  ; an  amateur  artist  may  know,  that 
by  combining  certain  colours,  he  can  produce  a specified  colour  ; but 
it  takes  the  practised  artist  to  put  the  paint  on  to  the  canvas,  even 
alter  it  is  carefully  mingled. 

fr^notl‘]er  obJectlon  is,  that  all  had  men  have  not  bad  heads,  persons 

g T6  hVaSf  °l  “ Euglne  Aram>”  wh0  was  executed  a? 
York.  To  a superficial  observer  his  head  does  not  look  like  a bad 

one ; but  a side  view  of  the  head  shows  that  he  was  deficient  in  Con- 
scientiousness. Eugene  Aram  was  not  really  a hardened  criminal 
but  was  very  clever,  intellectual,  and  sustained  a fair  reputation for 
honesty  for  many  years.  Temptation  came  and  he  yielded  to  it  Thn 
surrounding  circumstances  of  his  life  were  quite  unflv durable  he  hacl 
an  immoral  wife,  with  whom  he  disagreed,  and  as  his  home  was  not  a 

flSLTpon X“‘  re”ingS  'ompaUJ  SlKt 

strataTb"  ^ b“'I  - 

more  harmoniously  developed  he  would  ^ 'b  ^iain  bad  been 
the  temptation  to  go  astrav  Wp  d.  ? overcpn>e  and  resisted 
really  bad  and  who  frenotbutThn^  . ?Iy  understand  who  are 
who  has  a good  moral  brkin  Ld  11  fa  t0  See  a hardeiied  convict 
men  murder  from  the  love  of  money* Sometimes 
verted,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Webster  a fT38 -is  per" 

Harvard  Universitv  • but  his  hr-,n  ’ a pi  °^LSS01'  of  chemistry  in 

“ we>k  in  —•  v™ «-» ougTttobf  irffi 
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violence,  as  much  as  a community  would  desire  to  be  protected  against 
the  rapacity  of  a lion  or  tiger. 

Another  objection  is,  that  Phrenology  flatters,  and  gives  a man  too 
good  a character.  It  is  not  flattery  on  the  part  of  the  Phrenologist  who 
ascribes  to  a man  certain  powers  of  mind  that  he  has  not  as  yet  exhibited ; \ 
for  very  few  human  beings  are  ever  developed  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
their  capacity.  Almost  every  individual  has  latent  powers,  and  when 
Phrenology  points  these  out,  the  person  may  feel  that  he  has  not  evinced 
as  much  mentality  as  has  been  given  to  him.  If  I should  ask  the  persons 
I meet,  are  you  doing  as  well,  or  as  much  as  you  can  ? every  voice  would 
be  in  the  negative.  Phrenology  tells  what  can  be  attained,  as  well  as 
what  has  been  done  by  the  individual,  and  herein  is  it  of  great  utility  ; ■ 
for  it  encourages  all  to  cultivate  their  natural  gifts. 

Does  the  skulk  really  change  after  maturity  1 asks  another  objector, 
who  has  just  begun  to  examine  Phrenology,  or  at  least  to  find  some 
objection  to  it.  The  skull  does  not  change  materially  after  maturity, 
and  yet  maturity  sometimes  never  comes.  Some  are  old  at  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  and  others  are  young  at  fifty  or  sixty.  Sometimes  a 
person  may  cultivate  his  mind  after  the  skull  becomes  ossified  at  thirty 
or  forty  years  of  age,  and  in  such  cases,  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
faculty  may  not  be  evident ; yet  there  will  be  to  the  end  of  life  a 
sharpness  or  pointedness  to  an  organ  that  is  much  exercised,  and 
the  brain  will  be  more  fully  developed  in  that  part,  when  the  circum- 
ference of  the  skull  may  not  materially  change ; therefore,  this  ob- 
jection is  in  reality  no  impediment,  though  it  would  require  con- 
siderable practice  to  judge  correctly  in  such  cases. 

As  to  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  several  standard  anatomists  have 
declared,  that  the  dissections  of  Dr.  Gall  and  Dr.  Spurzheim  have 
thrown  as  much,  if  not  more,  light  on  the  mental  capacities  as  the 
ordinary  method  of  examining  it. 

So  far  as  bony  excrescences  are  concerned,  they  seldom  or  never  come 
on  both  hemispheres  of  the  skull,  and  can  easily  be  discerned  by  the 
Phrenologist. 

With  regard  to  external  injuries  on  the  skull,  they  generally  produce 
cavities  rather  than  prominences,  which  a novice  of  a Phrenologist  could 
_ detect ; and  even  though  some  of  the  brain  may  be  lost,  in  consequence 
of  the  injury,  there  is  the  same  probability  that  the  brain  grows  again, 
as  that  bone  and  muscle  sometimes  grow,  after  they  have  been  impaired  , 
or  destroyed  by  an  injury.  Hence  we  need  not  be  astonished  that  a 
person  retains  activity  of  the  mental  powers  after  injuries  on  the  brain. 

At  some  future  time  in  another  Edition  of  this  Lecture  I may  allude 
to  other  objections  which  the  consideration  of  these  may  draw  out  from 
different  individuals.  But  I am  certain  that  Phrenology  will  extend  its 
valuable  doctrines  and  applications  to  the  every-day  affairs  of  life  in  spite 
of  all  objections  brought  against  its  tenets,  anil  that  candid  persons,  not 
influenced  by  prejudice  or  ignorance,  must  acknowledge  its  truth. 


TEMPERAMENTS  : 

THEIR  CLASSIFICATION  AND  IMPORTANCE. 


Man  is  the  greatest  study  on  earth.  He  has  embodied  in  his  natur. 
more  organs  and  functions,  requiring  the  application  of  more  laws  am 
principles,  making  him  sustain  a greater  number  of  relations,  ant 
responsible  for  a greater  variety  of  actions,  than  any  other  createc 

•J.V"  S!ffiCf  t0  Unnei'S,tand  him..as  » ^ole,  and  much  more  ii 
I3  , H °Jvh?  o^^lly  became  a living,  organic,  fimctional  being  ii 
* scientlfacallJ-  H’s  age,  origin,  and  antiquity  are  sub 
jects  of  great  inquiry  raised  by  the  most  learned  men  of  the  day 
How  his  soul  and  body  are  united,  and  why  his  breath  is  so  essentia 
to  his  existence,  are  problems  not  yet  fullv  solved.  essentia 

VVe  know  that  life  and  breath  are  intimatelv  „„ 

each  other ; and,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  spirit  anT breath 
are  inseparable:  Before  birth,  the  child  lives  because  the  mother  doe* 

birHri/dni  Jt  iWel  °rsaui2ed  ; but,  separated  from  the  mother  aftei 
birth  it  does  not  live  without  breath  Tf  it  i1Qa  ™ u ,,  , V aitei 

continues  as  long  as  there  is  breath  to 

a child  or  a person  dies  for  the  want  of  breath  ’ ’ 1 °thei  wordS; 

isS  iWu  sat  aud 

after  it  has  been  inhaled  into  the  lungs?  Isb£  change+lts  d^ty 
oxygen  from  the  nitrogen,  by  which  the  noxLnJ  seParatlon of  the 

the  1“w  wU1° tte  KSLddt1;th“‘br3; 

JnVlnd ' ”gp.tf ' “d  If?,  iM*T- 
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we  have  very  little  of  either  without  good  lungs.  A speaker  may  have 
a cultivated  mind,  an  excellent  education,  a strong  desire  to  do  good  ; 
hot  if  he  has  a small  volume  of  lungs,  he  will  have  a small  compass  of 
voice,  and  will  not  be  able  to  electrify  the  multitude.  Nearly  every 
popular  orator,  who  has  the  power  to  interest  a large  audience,  has  a 
large  chest  and  expansive  lungs,  and  exerts  an  extensive  influence. 
Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Rev.  Mr.  Chapin,  Rev.  Hugh  Stowell  Brown, 
Mr.  Spurgeon,  Mr.  Punshon,  George  Dawson,  and  a host  of  others  will 
verify  this  statement. 

Those  boxers  and  swimmers  who  have  the  largest  lungs  are  more 
certain  to  win  the  prizes  and  gain  the  contest  than  those  who  have  con- 
tracted chests.  The  race-horse  requires  a large  chest,  as  well  as  the 
draught-horse.  The  lion  is  the  most  powerful  of  animals  ; and  the  lion 
has  not  only  strength  in  his  muscles,  but  a strong,  broad,  and  full 
chest.  I shall  again  refer  to  this  fact  when  I describe  the  different 
Temperaments. 

It  has  been  said  that  man  is  the  greatest  puzzle  or  wonder  in  the 
world.  All  nature  is  represented  in  his  organization,  and  his  nature 
is  complicated  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  both  physically  and 
mentally. 

Thus  far,  human  investigation  has  had  one  starting-point  in  the  fact 
that  man  exists  as  a functional  and  organic  being.  Of  what  material 
he  is  composed,  how  he  is  sustained,  by  whom  he  was  designed, 
and  for  what  purpose,  are  questions  every  inquiring  mind  is  disposed 
to  make.  These  questions  should  be  answered  as  soon  as  possible,  for 
it  is  important  that  we  know  all  about  ourselves  from  head  to  foot, 
body,  mind,  and  soul. 

The  most  important  of  all  knowledge  is  that  pertaining  to  man  and 
his  Maher  ; and  those  are  really  the  wisest  who  understand  the  most 
concerning  them.  Those  are  the  most  useful  members  in  society  who 
impart  the  most  correct  information  on  these  subjects,  and  it  is  on 
lus  account  that,  the  professions  of  the  physiciau  and  clergyman  are 
the  most  important  in  which  persons  can  engage  ; for  these  profes- 
sions comprehend  the  relations  of  man  to  his  Maker,  and  include  also  . 
the  duties  he  owes  to  himself.  Those  persons  are  the  most  learned  ' 
who  have  fully  understood  all  these  relations,  and  lived  up  to  their 
requirements. 

For  aught  I know  to  the  contrary,  the  quality  of  the  living  animal- 
culse  gives  the  quality  to  the  organization  ; the  finer  the  aiiimalculse, 
the  finer  the  texture  aud  tone  of  the  living  principle — for  the  larger 
depepds  on  the  smaller,  the  outer  on  the  inner,  aud  the  seen  on  the 
unseen. 


« 


It  may  yet  be  proved  that  the  quality  of  the  living  elements  of  the 
living  body  are  in  harmony  with  the  quality  of  the  body,  aud  that  the 
quality  of  living  substances  in  the  fluids  of  the  nervous  system  are  in 
harmony  with  the  tone  and  quality  of  the  miud. 

’*1 


All  created  beings  are  nourished  by  the  digestive  system,  and  vital' 
ized  by  the  breath. 


m 

If  this  be  true,  then  it  is  important  that  we  pay  attention  to  what 
we  eat,  drink,  and  breathe,  if  we  wish  to  have  a good  quality  of  the 
living  organism. 

Nature  is  full  and  overflowing  with  life— some  of  which  is  percep- 
tible, and  much  of  which  is  unseen.  The  dead  flesh  is  full,  the  water 
is  full,  every  liquid  is  full,  the  secretions  of  the  system  are  full,  the 
eye  is  full,  the  air  is  full,  the  earth  is  full,  the  body  is  full— in  short, 
all  nature  is  full  of  living,  moving  beings  of  various  sizes,  and  all  kinds’ 
of  shapes. 

Exaltedness  and  exquisiteness  of  character  do  not  depend  entirely 
upon  balance  of  power  and  harmony  of  organization,  but  as  much  upon 
fineness  of  texture  and  quality  of  the  life-principle. 

» i*  were  asked  of  what  this  life-principle  is  composed,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  answer  the  question.  It  may  be  inferred  that  it  comes 
trom  the  universal  life-principle  in  all  departments  of  nature. 

• .i,01!6  Can  thoroughly  understand  physiology  without  understand- 

mg  the  temperaments  ; for  the  temperaments  embrace  the  whole  body 
and  bram.  As  the  tone  and  quality  of  the  mind  depend  upon  the 
condition  of  the  temperaments,  therefore  no  one  can  gain  a clear  idea 
of  the  mind  without  studying  the  temperaments.  As  no  rule  will 
rately  ^ a °f  tbem’  th°7  should  be  stntiied  collectively  and  sepa- 

What,  then,  is  man  physically  ? Science  says  that  he  is  composed 
of  bones  muscles,  arterial  and  venous  blood,  digestive  powers  o?gans 

brnfnTtl0n’  fa,nShonic  system,  nerves  of  sensation  and  motion  a 
brain  to  regulate  and  control  the  bodily  functions,  and  to  ass  st ’in 
carrying  on  the  processes  of  life.  All  human  beings  appeal  to  be 
organized  on  the  same  plan : so  that  to  know  one®  is  to  know  all 
o 0amcally,  so  lai  as  the  primitive  organs  or  functions  are  concerned  ■ 

cncei  theToS  aS  qial!i;rslty  °f  owing  to  the  differ^ 

phatic,  the  Sanguine,  the  Bilious  and  Nervous  Ttfi  T Ly,m' 
classification  in  Paris  was  that  d,e  most  popular 

via  the  Abdominid  tLXSl“TfedOetf  o °f  ^ 

Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  of  Louisville  Kent, ha  t 
treatise  upon  the  temperaments.  Dr.  Wm  Birfewlf  a ™ry  clever 
has  also  wntten  extensively  on  the  subW?\nri  u ^ f of  Cmcinnati, 
made  some  important  diLoveZ “ttSd  that 

temperaments  of  parents  upon  their  ™ to  the  influence  of  the 

of  Philadelphia,  and  Pres  Smith  of  xr  spXlnf'  Professor  Dunglison, 
Dr  Barton, ‘’ofC' 

treatises  on  the  subiect  of  Tomw  A 01  . uffalo>  have  written 

twenty-four,  some  twelve  Bom^'seven111611^8  • Sorae  have  Scribed 

three.  Andrew  Jacksou  Davi«  of  NdwV°T  ®lx>  sorae  four,  and  some 
sou  uavis,  ot  New  York,  has  been  very  explicit  on 

« 2 
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the  subject  in  his  “ Harmonial  Philosophy,”  and  makes  seven  classes 
or  divisions,  viz.  the  Nutritive,  the  Sensitive,  the  Motive,  the  Mus- 
cular, the  Mental,  the  Spiritual,  and  the  Harmonial. 

There  are,  in  fact,  as  many  temperaments  as  there  are  organs  and 
functions  which  have  a modifying  influence  ; but  in  order  to  present 
their  influence  and  illustrate  the  effects  of  the  bodily  functions  on  the 
mind  in  a condensed  form,  my  brother,  0.  S.  Fowler,  and  myself,  in 
1839,  classified  all  the  organs  of  the  body  and  their  functions  together 
with  the  brain,  under  three  heads,  with  their  subdivisions,  and  called 
them  the  Vital,  the  Motive,  and  the  Mental.  We  have  had  a world- wide 
experience,  and  have  had  no  reason  to  change  our  nomenclature  since 
that  time.  This  classification  is  also  general  enough  to  embrace  the 
other  divisions  made  by  other  authors ; for  the  Vital  includes  the 
Arterial,  the  Sanguine,  the  Thoracic,  the  Digestive,  and  the  Nutritive. 
The  Motive  includes  the  Muscular  and  the  Bony  or  Osseous.  The 
Mental  includes  the  Sensitive,  the  Harmonial,  the  Spiritual,  the 
Nervous,  and  the  Cephalic. 

The  Vital  Temperament. 

The  Vital  Temperament  includes  all  the  internal  organs  of  the  body 
that  generate  life,  and  help  to  sustain  it ; those  which  contribute  to  re- 
supply  the  powers  of  the  system  which  otherwise  would  be  exhausted 
by  the  activity  of  the  brain,  nerves,  bones,  and  muscles.  These  organs 
are  the  digestive  apparatus — the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  the  viscera.  The 
foundation  of  the  vital  temperament  is  the  digestive  power,  which 
gives  strength  to  the  system,  while  the  breathing  and  circulation  of  the 
blood  promote  vitality. 

The  land  of  England  is  full  of  ore,  which,  with  the  soil,  is  its  vitality. 
The  vital  functions  create  the  life-principle.  The  lower  functions  con- 
nected with  the  vital  temperament  have  a peculiar  influence  of  their 
own.  As  we  go  from  the  digestive  to  the  respiratory,  and  to  the  circu- 
latory, we  advance  to  the  higher  grades  of  the  vital  principle.  When 
the  lower  portion  predominates,  the  enjoyments  of  a person  are  in 
a lower  direction  : viz.  in  eating,  drinking,  and  the  pleasures  of  sense  ; 
and  the  principal  objects  in  life  are  to  eat,  drink,  live,  enjoj’,  and  indulge, 
when  the  abdominal  region  is  more  abundantly  developed  than  the 
thoracic. 

The  digestive  system  is  midway,  as  it  were,  below  the  diaphragm : it 
is  purely  animal,  and  has  no  other  purpose  than  digestion  ; in  propor- 
tion as  this  preponderates,  there  is  a heaviness  to  the  body,  a dis- 
position to  take  on  flesh  without  working  it  off.  The  herbivorous 
animals,  as  the  sheep,  hog,  and  cow,  have  this  class  of  temperament — 
they  live,  vegetate,  and  grow  fleshy  ; while  the  lion  has  a different  class, 
and  works  off  vitality,  so  that  the  lion  is  not  generally  fleshy,  but 
more  muscular  and  powerful. 

The  respiratory  system  is  above  the  diaphragm.  In  proportion  as 
the  arterial  portion  of  it  predominates,  there  is  a disposition  to  circu- 
late the  nourishment  made  by  the  digestive  system  through  the  body. 
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We  eat  to  make  nourishment.  In  the  form  of  blood  this  nutriment 
goes  to  the  lungs  to  be  vitalized,  and  afterwards  is  carried  throughout 
the  entire  body.  In  proportion  as  there  is  heart-power  is  there  power  of 
physical  action.  All  animals  that  have  heart-power  strongly  developed 
have  love  of  action.  Human  beings  who  have  heart-power  prefer  to  do 
that  which  requires  activity.  Excitability  of  organization  depends 
greatly  upon  the  arterial  system. 

The  lungs  are  as  important  as  the  digestive  organs.  If  the  digestive 
system  is  active,  and  the  lungs  are  weak,  the  food  does  not  benefit  the 
body  any  more,  if  as  much,  as  when  the  digestive  system  is  weak  but 
the  lungs  vigorous  and  healthy  in  action  ; because  a small  quantity  of 
food  better  vitalized,  is  better  than  a greater  quantity  not  vitalized,  as 
the  vitalizing  of  the  food  prepares  it  to  warm  and  nourish  the  system, 
Hence,  we  perceive  that  breathing  helps  to  nourish  the  system.  It  is  as 
absolutely  necessary  to  breathe  in  order  to  nourish  the  body,  as  to  eat ; 
and  a person  who  has  limited  digestive  power  should  breathe  more 
in  order  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Whoever  has  large  lungs  has  more 
power  to  sustain  the  various  drains  that  may  be  made  on  the 
system.  A man  may  have  large  muscular  power  and  small  lungs  : and 
though  strong  and  athletic,  will  fail  sooner  than  one  with  smaller 
muscles  and  large  lungs.  Dogs  in  a race  keep  up  in  the  hunt  because 
them  lungs  are  m such  an  active  state  that  they  use  their  vitality  to 
the  best  advantage.  Where  there  is  a predominance  of  lung-power 
the  individual  is  more  able  to  exercise  both  mind  and  body,  as  the 
occasion  may  require  or  the  inclinations  suggest.  * 

The  vital  functions  may  have  a higher  or  a lower  ran  ere  as  everv 
organ  and  function  of  the  body  have  their  grade  and  post  of  Importance 
One  person  generates  life  and  vitality  to  use  mentally  ; another  merely 

functions  ^1°  ®Ty  himse+lf  the  lower  gratification  of  the  vital 
functions.  It  depends  a great  deal  on  the  quality  of  this  vitality  be- 

ba'°od  T"y  *n  ■ 

stomach,  roundness  in  the  region  whprp  tPc/i  ^ a r01unc^ness  the 
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A person  with  this  temperament  wan^n  V1^  ^°J  himself* 
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machinery  to  fit  him  for  hard  work  ; but  he  is  all  ready  to  live,  has  a 
great  love  of  physical  action,  of  amusements,  of  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  cannot  bear  confinement  or  a sedentary  life.  The  complexion  of 
such  persons  is  florid,  because  the  face  is  filled  with  blood  ; the  hair  am' 
whiskers  are  red,  sandy,  or  of  a chestnut  colour  ; the  limbs,  neck,  and 
person  are  short  and  thick  set ; in  fact,  the  whole  person  is  made  on 
the  short  and  broad  order  rather  than  on  the  long  and  tall  principle. 

A person  who  has  this  temperament  is  generally  zealous,  enthu- 
siastic, impulsive,  susceptible  to  great  enjoyment  and  excitement,  has  a 
good  appetite,  enjoys  sleep  and  the  pleasures  of  animal  life. 

Those  who  have  the  vital  temperament  do  not  care  for  hard  study, 
abstruse  reasonings  or  lengthy  arguments  ; they  show  more  fondness 
for  business  and  out-door  occupations  ; they  are  shrewd,  have  tact,  and 
generally  collect  much  information  from  observation  and  conversation 
(with  friends,  as  they  are  also  social  and  friendly.  They  are  more 
showy  than  sound  and  abstruse. 

It  is  usually  accompanied  with  a peculiar  form  of  the  head,  which  is 
. round  and  prominently  developed  at  the  base.  The  organs  of  Amative- 
ness, Acquisitiveness,  Alimentiveness,  Benevolence,  Language,  and  the 
Perceptives,  are  genei’ally  large.  Agents,  overseers,  cashiers,  aldermen, 
landlords,  captains,  butchers,  lawyers,  physicians,  politicians,  and  public 
officers,  have  the  vital  temperament.  The  Jews,  Germans,  Irish,  Dutch, 
Africans,  and  Indians,  have  this  temperament.  The  Indian  chief 
Keokuk,  and  every  one  of  the  thirty  Indian  chiefs  the  busts  of  whom 
were  taken  by  my  brother  and  myself  a number  of  years  since,  have 
fine  chests  and  a predominance  of  this  temperament. 

Different  persons  are  affected  variously  by  the  same  kind  of  food  and 
drink ; some  cannot  eat  eggs,  cheese,  butter,  and  fruit,  which  others 
enjoy  so  much.  Some  can  drink  large  quantities  of  alcohol,  while 
others  can  hardly  taste  it.  One  man  would  be  intoxicated  with  one  glass, 
while  another  with  a different  temperament  would  not  feel  the  effects  of 
half  a dozen.  The  alcohol  produces  a nervine  effect  on  one  similar  to 
that  of  morphia  ; while  on  another  the  same  quantity  has  a stimulating 
effect.  Some  under  the  influence  of  liquor  become  passionate,  some 
angry,  some  quarrelsome,  some  reckless  and  venturesome,  some  proud 
and  arrogant,  some  stubborn,  while  others  are  apparently  more  religious, 
liberal,  or  brilliant,  talkative,  and  eloquent ; while  all,  after  long-con- 
tinued drinking,  become  more  or  less  stupid,  foolish,  and  demoralized. 
These  various  effects  of  food  and  drink  on  the  body  and  mind  arise 
mainly  from  the  power  of  the  constitution,  the  strength  of  the  stomach 
and  nervous  system,  and  the  peculiar  chemical  condition  of  the  body. 
Though  persons  with  the  vital  temperament  take  great  pleasure  in 
animal  enjoyments,  they  are  not  necessarily  gross,  bad,  or  immoral ; for 
these  conditions  depend  upon  the  perversion  of  the  functions,  and  not 
on  their  normal  action.  The  vital  system  gives  a person  a desire  to 
come  in  contact  with  society  in  the  life  of  the  city  rather  than  in  a 
secluded  one  in  the  country. 

The  arterial  system  has  a positive,  while  the  venous  has  a negative 
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influence.  The  arterial  produces  an  excitable,  impulsive,  restless  con- 
dition of  body  and  mind,  a tendency  to  go  to  extremes,  to  become 
morbid.  It  gives  haste,  vehemence,  and  spontaneity  of  action. 

The  venous  system  exerts  a cold  forbidding  influence,  allows  the . 
person  to  plod,  to  take  things  slowly,  to  live  as  though  there  was  no 
need  to  make  haste.  If  angry,  a person  under  this  influence  is  mute, 
sullen,  sulky,  carries  the  head  downward,  has  a dull  expression, 
a clumsy  gait,  and  an  awkward  manner,  is  slow  but  sure,  can  be  relied 
on,  but  lacks  activity  and  sprightliness  of  manner. 

Oratory  and  action  are  connected  with  the  arterial,  thought  and 
reflection  with  the  venous.  Out-door  exercise  is  connected  with  the 
arterial,  in-door  sedentary  pursuits  with  the  venous. 

There  are  certain  diseases  connected  with  the  vital  temperament. 
When  the  abdomen  is  large,  the  digestive  organs,  together  with  those 
of  secretion  and  excretion,  predominant,  the  person  is  more  liable 
to  be  troubled  with  dropsy,  humours,  gout,  and  tumours.  When  the 
thoracic  region  predominates,  and  the  chest  is  deep  and  broad,  the 
flesh  is  harder  than  when  the  digestive  prevails,  and  the  complexion 
is  ruddy  aud  sanguine,  the  person  is  liable  to  sudden  attacks  of 
disease,  inflammations,  acute  fevers,  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  apoplexy. 
When  the  arterial  system  prevails,  when  the  pulse  is  rapid,  the  veins 
and  arteries  full  of  blood,  there  is  also  a tendency  to  inflammations  of 
various  kinds,  a rush  of  blood  to  the  head,  unless  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  is  very  perfect.  When  the  lympathic  glands  throughout  the 
system  are  unduly  active,  there  is  a greater  tendency  to  keep  in  a quiet 
position,  to  avoid  active  exercise  ; and  this  condition  of  the  body  often 
induces  dropsy  or  scrofula. 

The  vital  temperament  as  a whole  is  a desirable  one,  and  no  person 
can  sustain  long  and  vigorous  mental  or  physical  action  without  it.  The 
following  are  examples  of  this  temperament King  George  III  and 
King  George  IV  Queen  Victoria,  Martin  Luther,  Brigham  Young, 
V lliiam  Penn,  Professor  Simpson,  Dempster,  Punshon,  Hon.  Lewis  Cass 
Lord  Elgin,  Agassiz,  John  Bright,  M.P.,  George  Hudson,  Henry  VIII.,  &c! 

The  Motive  Temperament. 

The  Motive  and  Muscular  organization  embraces  the  bones  and 
framework.  In  proportion  as  there  are  good  bones  and  good  muscles 
there  is  power  in  the  constitution,  power  to  endure,  to  sustain  hardslflm 
to  overcome  obstacles  in  the  way.  It  is  the  machinery  of  the  body’ 

If  the  bone  is  large,  compact  and  solid,  there  is  a peculiar  influence 
exerted  over  the  mind  and  body.  If  the  7 ™uence 

gives  tenacity  to  the  constitution.  A lady  who  has  a ^smafl  muscB 
does  not  like  action,  and  will  not  run  upstairs  to  get  what  she  wants  ~ 

the  JyZTtlFZS’  S^,W°tld  Putting  hersJtZZ  oi 

tne  way  at  all,  get  what  she  wanted.  A man  who  has  a strong 
muscular  frame  will  w-lk  rather  than  ride  and  will  dohthAn  to  S 
active  exercise.  The  motive  tempcrameniY  coxr^tel  tth  lu™ 
motion,  endurance,  hardihood,  and  toughness.  ’ 


Lord  Brougham  has  the  motive  temperament ; and  there  is  scarcely  a 

an  m Lreat  Britain  who  has  manifested  more  vigour  of  thought 
tenacity  of  purpose,  and  strength  of  constitution.  It  is  reported  that 
at  one  time  he  was  very  much  interested  in  the  discussion  of  a subject, 
and  he  commenced  a very  long  speech  that  lasted  two  days  and  one 
night,  and  he  wrote  during  the  second  night  without  taking  his  rest. 
At  another  time  he  left  London  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  his  health, 
an..  France.  While  there  he  was  invited  to  lecture  on  a 

scientific  subject ; and  he  gave,  without  preparation,  one  of  the  most 
mtiicate  and  scientific  lectures  with  great  vigour  and  energy. 

Seamen  who  have  this  temperament  endure  untold  hardships. 
Ihey  will  cling  to  a dismantled  ship  six,  seven,  and  even  eight  days, 
without  food,  water,  or  rest,  and  yet  when  relief  comes  they  are  re- 
suscitated, and  their  constitutions  are  unbroken  by  their  exposures  and 
trials.  Soldiers  who  have  the  motive  temperament  are  sometimes 
shot  many  times,  sabred,  cut,  bruised,  may  lose  an  arm  and  a leg,  and 
yet  they  rally,  and  live  many  years.  Nations  endowed  with  this  tempera- 
ment are  not  easily  subdued  or  conquered.  Poland  and  Scotland  are 
examples. 

Those  who  engage  in  bold  enterprises,  who  make  extravagant 
and  denunciatory  remarks,  whose  oratory  is  of  the  vehement  and 
‘‘sledge-hammer”  kind,  have  this  temperament.  Elder  Knapp,  Elder 
Swan,  and  Parson  Brownlow  are  examples.  Parson  Brownlow’s  whole 
life  evinces  a predominance  of  this  temperament ; he  cannot  make  a 
tame  remark,  or  do  an  inefficient  thing,  but  is  a strong  partisan,  and 
uses  the  most  forcible  expressions : but  sometimes  his  language  is 
coarse.  If  he  had  more  of  the  mental  temperament,  he  would  show 
more  refinement  and  would  use  more  choice  language. 

This  temperament  inclines  a person  to  labour,  to  be  industrious,  to 
desire  constant  employment,  to  work  without  fatigue,  to  endure  great 
hardships.  Persons  who  have  this  temperament  are  not  so  polished 
and  refined  in  their  manners,  with  the  same  opportunities  for  mingling 
in  refined  society,  the  same  amount  of  training  and  the  same  discipline, 
as  those  who  have  the  mental  temperament.  They  are  more  thorough, 
plodding,  tenacious,  direct,  plain,  practical,  efficient,  and  persevering; 
they  are  disposed  to  do  and  say  bold  things,  to  be  connected  with 
reforms,  machinery,  and  pioneering  work. 

If  the  osseous  system  is  greater  than  the  muscular,  the  person  is  - 
slower,  more  awkward,  and  heavier  in  his  motions  and  movements; 
but  if  the  muscular  has  the  ascendancy  over  the  osseous,  there  is  more 
action  and  ease  of  motion.  The  person  will  have  a steady  hand, 
agility  in  his  performances,  surefootedness,  and  a love  for  physical 
exploits  ; will  make  strong  and  severe  gesticulations,  will  have  a marked 
expression  of  the  face,  a strong  hoarse  voice,  and  great  positiveness  of 
character. 

Every  temperament  is  connected  with  a physiognomy  peculiar  to 
itself.  With  the  motive,  the  features  are  strongly  and  distinctly  marked, 
the  person  is  generally  of  good  height,  spare  and  sometimes  lean,  haa 
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a prominent  nose,  often  a Roman  nose,  high  cheek-bones,  like  the 
Indians,  large  and  broad  teeth,  dark  coarse  hair,  which  may  be  very 
abundant  or  not  as  the  person  is  healthy,  a heavy  black  beard,  black  or 
dark  eyes,  and  a dark  skin.  The  bones  of  the  whole  body  are  large, 
and  the  joints  project ; the  muscles  are  also  prominent,  as  well  as  the 
veins,  and  the  flesh  is  hard.  The  person  seems  more  like  a draught- 
horse— as  if  he  was  made  to  do  the  world’s  work.  It  is  to  men  of  this 
stamp  that  we  look  for  energy  of  purpose,  for  determination,  for  the 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
mighty  schemes.  It  is  men  of  this  stamp  that  lay  out  railroads,  that 
clear  the  forests,  that  tunnel  mountains,  that  construct  tubular  bridges 
iron-plated  steam  ships,  and  ocean  telegraphs.  The  world  could  not 
get  along  without  men  of  this  kind ; and  when  such  men  engage  in 
scientific  pursuits,  they  are  thorough  and  untiring  in  their  scientific 
investigations. 

Our  hardest  workers,  strongest  men,  and  boldest  thinkers,  have  a 
predominance  of  this  temperament. 

^Lvrgei'b°fe(lvmen-  are  generally  slow-minded.  When  the  body 
tW  tV1S  °W  y,i  ^erC  1S,SUC^  a harmony  throughout  the  whole  person, 
that  the  mmd  also  works  slowly.  The  Scotch  are  of  this  class  * Thev 
are  not  so  quick  but  are  more  thorough.  They  do  not  so  often 
jump  at  a conclusion,”  but  are  more  plodding,  more  philosophical 
and  metaphysical.  The  French  are  more  ne?Vous,  less  vffal 2d 

theh  are  moi'e.sPrightly  and  impulsive  in  all  their  actions 
cheL  ff  u°p  baVe  ? g00d  os?eous  ‘Wstem,  but  it  keeps  the  mind  in 
f<T™  Fii,  preponderates,  the  mind  acts  more  freelv  Life 

s generated  through  the  vital  temperament,  and  worked  off  through  the 
bone  and  muscle,  or  the  motive  temperament.  Steam  is  generated  in 
the  boiler  and  worked  off  through  the  locomotive  powe^r  So  with 

f V1itahty  thr°Ugh  f00d  aud  d>'ink,Pand  works  ff  off 
gh  the  muscles,  because  every  action  or  motion  work<3  nff’-vrifor* 

quality  of  the  mind,  but  large  hands  and  lame  fSf  tp;  ph  body.?r 
cant  of  utility  rather  than  ornament.  S f tj  whlch  are  slSnifl-  . 

A party  of  Indian  chiefs  came  into  my  office  in  New  VnrL-  -n  • 
our  interview  the  question  was  nut  to  thr»m  4-  1 ^ ork.  During 

considered  the  most  to  be  desired  in  no  / +°  W ia.^  attribute  they 
They  at  once  decided  that  strength  was  thdf  rfmTTT-  ?f„a  ma,K 
that  nothing  could  go  beyond  that ; andsaid  « Nn^  °f  lnteUlg.ence> 
much  unless  he  was  strong  and  powerful  ” g°°d  ,for 

they  selected  two  as  their  best  SDecimen^  ? jtheir  number 
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circulation  of  the  blood,  derangement  of  the  liver,  bilious  tendencies, 
piles,  gravel,  chronic  difficulties.  The  diseases  of  this  temperament 
are  chronic  rather  than  acute,  lingering  rather  than  inflammatory. 
When  disease  fastens  upon  individuals  of  this  temperament  it  takes 
greater  hold  ; but  the  person  has  a greater  strength  of  constitution  to 
endure  it,  and  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  it. 

The  following  persons  are  examples  of  this  temperament  : — The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Hugh  Miller,  Lord  Brougham,  Kosciusko,  Glad- 
stone, Oliver  Cromwell,  Blackhawk,  Dr.  Dixon,  President  Lincoln,  &c. 
t 


The  Mental  Temperament. 

The  Mental  Temperament  embraces  the  brain  and  nervous  system, 
and. is  the  medium  through  which  the  mind  is  manifested,  and  deve- 
lopes  sensation,  emotion,  thought,  and  feeling. 

The  nervous  system  begins  to  grow  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  is 
a mere  ganglion  of  nervous  matter.  It  extends  downward  through 
the  spinal  column,  and,  by  means  of  the  nerves  that  go  from  the 
spinal  marrow  through  the  vertebrae,  every  portion  of  the  body 
is  pervaded  by  the  nervous  system.  These  nerves  from  the  spinaj 
column  are  nerves  of  motion  and  sensation,  and  they  are  united  in  a 
common  sheath  ; but  if  they  are  severed  in  any  part  of  their  course, 
either  sensation  or  motion  will  be  impaired,  according  to  the  nerve 
that  is  affected,  and  this  loss  of  sensation  or  motion  will  continue  to 
be  experienced,  as  long  as  the  person  lives,  in  those  parts  of  the  body 
below  the  injury.  , j 

Prom  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  same  starting-point  of  the  growth 
of  the  nervous  system,  the  brain  grows  upward  to  fill  the  skull ; layer 
after  layer  is  added,  till  the  brain  assumes  its  human  form.  At  first . 
there  is  only  a ganglion  of  nervous  matter,  and  the  brain  is  like  that  of 
the  lowest  orders  of  creation.  Anatomists  say  that  it  assumes  the  shape 
of  different  animals,  from  that  of  the  fish  and  toad  to  that  of  the  dog 
and  monkey,  till  the  brain  is  a human  brain.  It  is  quite  an  important 
consideration  to  learn  that  the  brain  is  developed  first  in  the  base, 
where  the  propensities,  or  those  organs  interested  in  maintaining  life 
and  vitality,  are  located,  and  then  other  layers  or  convolutions  are  un- 
folded in  the  upper  and  anterior  portions,  where  the  moral  sentiments 
and  the  intellectual  faculties  are  located.  The  child  needs  nourish- 
ment, and,  hence,  requires  appetite,  or  the  exercise  of  Alimeiitiyeness  ; 
and  as  the  cerebellum  aids  in  giving  vitality  and  prolonging  life,  it  is 
also  ihiportant  in  childhood,  while  the  reason  and  moral  powers  arc 
not  requisite  till  afterwards,  when  the  child  has  a good  hold  on  fife. 

The  folds  of  the  brain,  or  the  convolutions,  allow  of  a greater  degree 
of  nervous  matter  to  be  folded  up  in  a small  compass  than  as  if  the 
brain  was  extended  on  a plane  surface.  These  convolutions  are  some- 
times very  deep,  and,  in  proportion  to  their  depth  there  is  a corre- 
sponding degree  of  intellectual  power.  The  skull  is  greatly  expanded 
when  there  is  “water  on  the  brain,”  or  the  person  has  hydrocephalus ; 
in  idiots  the  convolutions  are  small  and  more  contracted. 
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The  brain  and  nervous  system,  like  a tree,  have  roots,  a trunk,  and 
^ranches.  The  nerves  extend  to  every  minute  portion  of  the  body, 
are  connected,  by  means  of  the  spinal  marrow,  to  the  base  of  the 
hi  am,  and  to  the  brain  itself,  so  that  the  brain  is  cognizant  of  every 
action,  even  in  the  most  remote  part  of  the  body.  "4 

The  quality  of  the  nervous  system  varies  with  different  persons,  and 
it  has  its  influences  on  the  tone  and  quality  of  the  mind.  Its  quality 
is  to  be  determined  by  its  coarseness  or  fineness,  the  same  as  we  decide 
coarseness  or  fineness  of  the  bones,  muscles,  hair,  and  skin 
Ihe  thinner  the  skin,  the  finer  the  quality  of  the  nerves  ; the  nearer 
they  are  situated  towards  the  surface  of  the  skin,  the  more  apparent 
their  manifestation  will  be  to  give  sensation,  motion,  and  mental  sus- 
ceptibility ; for  as  is  the  condition  of  one  part  of  the  body  or  nervous 
system,  so  is  that  of  the  other. 

nJ/u  q?2y  °f  th!.nervous  fluid  vai'ies,  and  is  dependent  upon  the 
quality  of  the  secreting  system.  Climate,  modes  of  life  and  health 
have  much  influence  upon  this  nervous  fluid.  It  may  be  strong  or 

hauid^ftVof0^’  “ w6  “I  vlgour’ the  same  as  the  quality  of°the 
WhJn  it  ^ l hC  P^g-Pber  varies  according  to  circumstances, 
distinct  Th“0t  g00d’,the  uupression  on  the  plate  is  never  clearer 
distinct.  The  same  is  true  with  the  nervous  fluid.  When  from  mv 

cause,  it  is  diseased,  the  brain  may  think  and  reason  yet  the  manf 
festation  is  impaired,  and  the  mind  seems  cloudy  or  misty  This  is 

TbV t.  ^ °f  ?ff  !ife>  “metimeJlose  the£ 
imeuectuai  power.  Ihey  become  enfeebled  in  bodv  the  nm-n„= 

system  is  weakened,  and  they  are  unable  to  manifest  the  mental 
to  d^etfiTir"  SClentm°  investiSaii°us  should  enable  them 

Wh,  speak.  rSL  SI  arts  rtS !YtU>  Wlitc' 

cnee  to  manual  labour  The  mind  p:'efe''- 

power  over  the  bodv  and  win,  <•„  ■ u geneially  predominate  m 

w«i  *1  b clca‘- 

internal  or  external  influence.  A person  with  +P  g’  ??  + ° eVeiy 

ssrt  Vo  dfr 

teacher,  professiona!  man,  as  a mechlfSlbugV Si, 
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smith,  or  as  an  architect ; but  he  cannot  engage  in  any  hard  mecha- 
nical work  with  continued  success  and  health. 

We  call  this  temperament  mental,  because  whenever  there  is  a pre- 
dominance of  the  nervous  system  there  is  a predominance  of  mind  ; 
and,  as  before  stated,  when  the  nervous  system  is  healthy,  there  is 
power  to  readily  put  into  execution  what  the  desires  and  inclinations 
dictate  ; but  if  there  is  a want  of  locomotive  power  or  of  nerve  power, 
the  individual  will  be  slow.  Some  children  have  a strong  body,  but 
not  much  activity,  and  other  children  generally  wait  upon  them. 
There  is  a difference  in  organization,  and  temperaments  make  this 
difference  iu  a great  degree. 

In  proportion  as  there  is  brain  there  is  mind.  It  docs  not  follow 
that  if  a person  has  the  mental  temperament  he  will  necessarily 
develope  great  mental  powers,  for  circumstances  may  not  have  been 
favourable  for  the  person  to  have  gained  an  education  ; but,  with  a 
good  and  thorough  education,  and  a healthy  mental  temperament, 
much  can  be  accomplished  in  a literary  channel.  The  vital  tempera- 
ment gives  life,  vitality,  animal  impulse,  and  generating  power,  to  be 
exhausted  in  prolonging  and  sustaining  life  ; the  motive  gives  power  of 
endurance,  capacity  to  accomplish,  to  be  thorough,  and  to  carry  a thing 
to  completion  ; but  the  mental  temperament  is  the  climax  of  the  phy- 
sical state  and  condition.  It  gives  sensation,  susceptibility,  and  capacity 
for  improvement.  The  oyster  cannot  be  improved  or  educated,  because 
it  has  not  the  nervous  temperament  or  a brain.  In  proportion  as 
an  animal  has  the  nervous  temperament  it  can  be  improved,  as  the  race- 
horse. 

The  brain  makes  the  body  its  servant,  and  hence  the  whole  body  is 
the  medium  of  mental  manifestation.  If  the  brain  is  larger  in  propor- 
tion than  the  body,  it  is  liable  to  exhaust  the  body,  because  the 
exhausting  power  is  the  brain.  If  the  brain  is  small  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  body,  the  person  is  liable  to  take  on  an  excess  of  vitality, 
to  generate  life  without  exhausting  it  through  the  mental  susceptibi- 
lities : such  a person  will  not  die  prematurely  from  nervous  exhaustion. 

I prefer  to  call  this  temperament  mental  rather  than  nervous.  Some 
are  nervous  because  they  have  taken  strong  tea,  stimulated  too  much, 
been  bereaved  of  friends,  and  because  the  nervous  system  is  in  pre- 
dominance ; but  the  mental  being  dependent  upon  nerve,  is  indicated 
when  there  is  a predominance  of  nerve  over  bone  and  vitality.  Some 
have  their  nerves  nearer  the  surface,  and  they  feel  every  outward  sen- 
sation more  keenly  ; while  others  are  internal  in  their  character,  and 
but  few  really  know  and  understand  their  real  dispositions. 

It  is  not  well  for  any  person  to  have  this  temperament  in  excess, 
because  balance  of  power  in  the  organization  is  much  more  desirable. 
We  need  a framework,  good  bones  and  muscles,  as  well  as  good  nerves 
and  a healthy  brain. 

Mind  may  be  powerful  in  a twofold  sense.  There  may  be  power 
with  and  over  the  body,  and  power  as  confined  to  philosophical  truths 
and  subjects. 
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The  mental  temperament  might  with  propriety  be  subdivided  into 
the  mental , sensitive , and  refined,  or  artistic.  The  mental  in  this  case 
would  be  described  as  that  which  gives  an  inclination  to  thought  and 
study.  The  person  would  desire  to  gain  an  education,  to  attend  lectures 
and  places  of  mental  entertainment,  to  collect  libraries,  to  have  an 
extensive  correspondence.  It  is  manifested  by  talking,  writing,  preach- 
ing, speaking,  making  experiments,  entertaining  company,  and  engaging 
in  political  life. 

The  sensitive  temperament  is  indicated  by  a predominance  of  the 
nerves  of  motion  and  sensation,  which  extend  throughout  the  entire 
body.  While  all  persons  have  these  nerves,  yet  in  some  they  are  much 
more  active  than  in  others.  These  nerves  are  also  very  active  in  some 
animals,  and  render  them  more  lively,  easily  trained,  and  serviceable. 

This  peculiar  temperament  makes  man  more  conscious  of  his  sur- 
roundings, more  susceptible  to  enjoyment  and  great  changes  in  the 
condition  of  his  mind  and  body,  more  easily  influenced  and  biassed  in 
his  judgments,  more  easy  to  blush,  to  love,  to  hate,  to  be  affected  by 
praise  or  blame,  more  mindful  of  appearances,  anxious  to  entertain  and 
to  make  himself  agreeable  to  others.  It  renders  one  brilliant,  showy, 
and  tender,  but  not  so  stable  or  enduring.  It  gives  an  intelligent 
expression,  an  anxious  look,  and  restless  disposition. 

The  refimed  and  exalted  temperament  is  accompanied  by  a tall,  spare, 
slender  build  of  the  body,  small  chest,  chin,  neck  and  face  ; the  base  of 
the  brain  is  small,  the  forehead  is  full,  broad,  and  high,  the  temples  and 
upper  side  brain  are  also  fully  developed,  the  skin  is  fine,  and  the  eyes 
are  light. 

. Such  persons  are  great  lovers  of  art,  poetry,  and  sentiment ; are  de- 
cidedly romantic,  enthusiastic,  emotional,  and  spiritual,  fond  of  the 
new,  of  theories,  schemes,  projects,  inventions,  works  of  art  and  lite- 
rature. It  leads  one  to  be  dreamy,  far-fetched  in'thoughts,  extravagant 
in  all  mental  operations,  poorly  qualified  to  cope  with  the  selfish  business 
world,  or  to  provide  for  physical  wants.  Persons  of  this  class  write  poetry, 
think  much  on  religious  subjects,  dream,  paint,  design,  and  like  an  ideal 
life,  but  they  cannot  endure  hardships  or  the  rough  and  tumble  of  life. 

these  three  subdivisions  of  the  mental  temperament  are  dis- 
tinct,  yet  they  blend  so  nicely  that,  while  taking  every  shade  and 
rninutim  of  difference  into  account  when  I am  describing  the  peculiari- 
ties of  an  individual,  I have  thought  best,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  to 
call  the  temperament  the  mental,  as  this  comprehends  the  divisions 
The  mental  temperament  has  its  peculiar  derangements  or  diseases  • 
so  intimately  is  the  brain  connected  with  the  body,  that  these  diseases 
are  both  mental  and  physical,  as  brain  fever,  insanity,  idiocy,  spinal 
complaints,  nervous  diseases,  dyspepsia,  and  consumption 

there  are  mental  dyspeptics,  gouty  minds,  consumptive  minds  ; some 
eat  enormously,  yet  are  never  fleshy,  but  apparently  are  only  skin  and 
bones— mere  walking  skeletons  ; others  become  fat  by  eating  turnips 
and  vegetable  food.  Some,  with  great  care,  can  keep  their  digestive 
systems  in  a good  condition,  while  others  with  but  very  little  care  can 
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digest  anything,  and  are  always  healthy.  Nature  has  done  more  for 
this  last  class  than  for  the  first.  Some  persons  are  constantly  reading 
and  studying,  and  yet  are  quite  barren  of  ideas,  contracted  in  thought, 
bigoted  in  opinion,  and  opposed  to  progression  of  all  kinds.  Others 
read  and  see  but  little,  yet  they  make  the  best  use  of  the  knowledge 
they,  gain  by  turning  everything  to  account.  They  are  full  of  warm 
stirring  emotions,  and  they  have  good  mental  digestion.  Some  read 
with  great  care,  and  can  repeat  verbatim  what  they  have  read ; while 
others  read,  but  their  minds  are  so  active  that  the  author  has  suggested 
to  them  trains  of  thought,  and,  in  reality,  when  they  close  the  book 
they  have  not  only  gained  the  author’s  ideas,  but  have  increased  their 
own  stock  by  enlarging  upon  these  ideas. 

Sex  regulates  the  temperaments,  as  the  same  temperament  is  of  a 
different  tone  in  the  opposite  sex.  While  the  motive  temperament  is 
positive  in  man,  it  may  be  negative  in  woman  ; and  the  mental  may  be 
comparatively  negative  in  man,  but  highly  positive  in  woman,  because 
she  is  more  susceptible  in  her  nature. 

The  following  are  very  good  specimens  of  the  mental  temperament : 
— Rev.  J onathan  Edwards,  Pres.  Wilbur  Fiske,  Prof.  E.  A.  Parke,  Rev. 
Leonard  Bacon,  Benj.  E.  Butler,  George  and  Andrew  Combe,  Rev.  Mr. 
Candlish  of  Edinburgh,  Sir  Alex.  Hamilton,  Prof.  Forbes,  Voltaire, 
Mazzini,  Rev.  N.  Mafiit,  Gen.  Fremont,  John  B.  Gough,  Prof.  Owen,  Dr. 
Lees,  Baptist  Noel,  John  Wesley,  Dr.  Trail,  Horace  Greely,  Wendell 
Philips,  Dr.  Channing,  Edgar  A.  Poe,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Wm.  Lloyd 
Garison,  Princess  Alexandra,  Fanny  Forester,  &c. 

Every  person  with  a fair  organization  has  more  or  less  of  all  the 
temperaments.  Sometimes  one  predominates,  sometimes  another.  A 
predominance  of  either  has  a powerful  influence  on  health,  life,  mind, 
and  action. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  a balance  of  them,  so  that 
neither  may  be  excessive,  in  order  to  secure  health,  happiness,  improve- 
ment, and  general  usefulness.  The  truly  feminine  temperament  is  the 
vital  and  mental.  The  masculine  temperament  is  the  motive  and 
mental.  When  a man  takes  after  or  resembles  his  mother  in  organi- 
zation, then  he  will  have  more  of  the  vital,  and  less  of  the  motive, 
with  a predominance  of  the  mental. 

When  the  vital  and  motive  temperaments  predominate,  the  person 
will  be  well-proportioned  in  size,  will  have  broad  shoulders,  prominent 
cheek-bones,  a large  nose,  prominent  features,  red,  sandy  or  black  hair, 
will  be  awkward  in  his  motions,  and  not  so  polished  in  his  manners. 
This  combination  gives  the  power  to  labour,  endure  hardships  and 
continued  fatigues,  and  fits  a person  to  succeed  in  some  laborious  occu- 
pation, to  enjoy  hard  work,  to  manage  business,  but  not  to  engage  in 
literary  pursuits  exclusively. 

Such  persons  improve  as  they  become  more  matured,  but  arc  not 
generally  precocious  in  mental  development.  Rev.  Hugh  Stowell 
Brown,  Daniel  Webster,  Daniel  O’Connell,  Bunyan,  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher, 
Dr.  Gall,  Mr.  Spurgeon,  Rosa  Bonheur,  &c.,  are  specimens. 
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WTiere  the  vital  and  mental  temperaments  predominate,  and  the 
motive  is  not  predominant,  the  person  will  be  warm-hearted,  sympa- 
thetic, will  be  easily  influenced  by  his  prejudices,  will  manifest  a clear 
mind,  and  if  language  is  large,  will  be  eloquent,  emotional,  and  sensa- 
tional. This  may  be  perceived  by  a predominance  of  small  bones  and 
stature,  a full  chest  and  figure,  fine  features,  and  a ruddy  countenance. 
The  person  will  be  very  happy  or  miserable,  as  the  case  may  be.  Tins 
is  the  poetical  temperament,  and  gives  eloquence,  impressibility,  and 
power  to  influence  the  community.  Lord  Palmerston,  Dr.  Franklin 
Henry  Clay,  Dr.  Guthrie,  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  Henry  Ward  Beecher’ 
Eev.  Mr.  Smithson,  of  Manchester,  Gavazzi,  Cardinal  Wiseman,  Robert 
Burns,  and  Walter  Scott  are  good  specimens. 

When  the  motive  mental  temperament  predominates,  the  person  is  of 
mil  or  large  size  in  stature,  is  rather  tall,  slim,  and  lean,  without  much 
flesh ; lias  prominent  bones,  and  a large  nose,  a piercing  eye,  lar°e 

teeth,  long  fingers,  hands,  and  limbs,  and  a long  face.  ° 

He  will  be  disposed  to  reason,  argue,  invent,  start  new  projects,  to 
propose  new  undertakings  ; to  evince  great  energy  and  executiveness  • 
to  oversee  and  carry  out  large  and  extensive  schemes. 

Among  a host  of  names  that  I could  mention  as  specimens  of  this 
temperament,  the  following  are  good  examples Calvin  Carlyle 
Michael  Angelo,  Bishop  Hughes,  Elihu  Burritt,  Canon  McNeil,  Andrew 
Jackson,  J.  C Calhoun,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Harriet  Beecher  Stow 
But  when  these  temperaments  are  blended  harmoniously,  the  person 
has  sufficient  vital  energy,  a good  degree  of  motive  power  and  mentaiitv 
to  plan  what  the  body  can  execute  under  ordinary  circumstances  The 
following  are  good  examples  :-Washington,  Napoleon Washinirton 

Alcott’  of1  B^6  PrinCe  Albcrt>  Count  Cavour, 

nmm-  Prmpe?^  Nicholas,  Gen.  Scott,  Hon.  John  Young  of 
Canada,  Garibaldi,  Longfellow,  Madame  Fry  Lucretin  Mntt  iT  1 

S"JTr'  Mr'  P-W.  Gen.  Grant  Gen.’  GeorSLmnson 
and  Josiah  Mason  of  Birmingham.  g -Tompson, 

The  different  temperaments  can  be  cultivated,  increased  or  modified 
by  using  the  means  adapted  to  their  particular  legitimate  action  and 
a practical  knowledge  of  them  is  of  incalculable  advantage to  !w 
who  wish  to  perfect  their  organizations.  °e  to  those 

Balance  of  power  is  seldom  attained,  for  it  is  common  to  find  +w 
who  are  strong  in  one  respect  but  weak  in  others  Th*v ? ^ i 
Nebuchadnezzar’s  image,  partly  iron  and  partlv  clav  ^ e bke 
powerful  in  one  direction,  they  are  liable  \o  contract  becomirig 

Si  c?mUbinWed0ften  ^ gWatM“  and  l^Tand 
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seclusion  of  a prison.  It  was  really  his  life  work ; but  in  order  to 
know  his  own  powers  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  pass  through 
great  discipline  to  prepare  him  for  his  labours.  Martin  Luther,  Milton, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Hampden,  and  the  Scotch  martyrs  were  much 
alone,  and  found  within  themselves  their  power  to  work  only  as  the 
result  of  great  reflection  and  sober  thoughts.  We  learn  every  other 
kind  of  knowledge  before  self  knowledge,  for  persons  are  afraid  of 
themselves,  and  turn  away  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  examine  their  own 
'inner  natures.  The  reverse  should  be  the  case. 

We  believe  in  the  progression  of  the  race.  It  is  the  first  and  most 
perceptible  law  written  on  .the  face  of  nature.  The  dark  ages  were 
necessary  to  precede  civilization.  This  is  true  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
forms  of  religious  worship.  Man  is  associated  with  everything  in 
nature,  in  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  world.  Many  things  that 
are  now  of  daily  occurrence  have  been  proved  mathematicallyimpossible. 
Dr.  Lardner,  a very  scientific  Englishman,  proved  mathematically  that 
it  was  an  impossibility  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  steam,  but  before 
he  died  he  saw  the  experiment  tried  and  succeed,  and  he  was  one  or 
the  first  to  avail  himself  of  the  benefits.  , 

Many  men  have  been  persecuted,  imprisoned,  and  burned  at  the 
stake,  foi  advocating  views  that,  at  the  present,  are  not  only  endorsed, 
but  are  popularly  believed  by  the  masses,  and  law,  politics,  society,  and 
even  religion,  are  based  upon  their  elements.  The  law  of  nature 
remains,  but  everything  else  has  progressed . 

The  majority  of  inventions  that  have  been  made  are  labour-saving, 
or  man-destroying  machines.  We  need  more  inventions  that  shall 
favour  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  improvement.  The  greatest 
advancement  thus  far  has  been  made  in  commerce  and  mechanics,  in- 
cluding the  arts  of  war  and  agriculture.  The  laws  of  improvement  as 
applied  to  man  bodily  and  mentally  are  understood  the  least,  but  a 
few  intelligent  steps  have  been  taken  in  the  study  of  the  mind.  Vo 
can  see  some  of  the  relations  between  cause  and  effect,  but  are  groping 
our  way  in  the  dark.  The  mind  opens  to  a subject  gradually,  just  as  a 
Shild  g?ows,  the  blossom  expands,  or  the  day  dawns.  Man  increases 
his  capital  and  knowledge  as  he  lives.  Fame  and  fortunes  are  made 
from  small  beginnings.  At  first  there  were  no  conveniences  for  loco- 
motion, but  now  we  can  travel  by  steam,  read  by  gas  ^ , P y 

electricity  set  types,  and  distribute  them  by  machinery,  and  one 
machin^cando  the  work  of  several  hundred  men  The  reason  of  man 
is  yet  very  imperfect-he  has  only  studied  a few  leaves  in  the  book  of 
science.  The  healing  art  is  but  little  understood.  Many  have  yet  to 
j t|„(.  ia  +iie  living  principle  which  acts  on  the  medicine  and 

Sg  n^ure  t? r^oreZ  Jody,  Lid  not  the  medicine  that  acts  on 

thLvenrionsnwm  reacf  their  highest  end  when  the  health,  happiness, 
and  morality  of  mankind  are  the  most  improved  by  them. 


UTILITY  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 


It  is  not  sufficient  in  this  Utilitarian  age  to  prove  that  Phrenology  is 
true,  but  the  query  meets  us  at  every  hand-Suppose  it  be  true,  “ cui 
bono,  of  what  practical  use  is  it  to  the  community  ? 

R;blWlllprderUr  *2  f°swer1thls  legitimate  query  as  clearly  as  pos- 
sible. Physiology  and  Phrenology  are  so  intimately  connected  that  we 

of  "the"  former 4 116  daimS  °f  ^ latter  without  first  considering  those 

nrdS0lvfy  fnlkeS1US  ac(luainted  with  the  laws  of  life  and  health.  In 
ordei  to  obey  these  laws  we  must  have  a knowledge  of  them  • in  fac? 

we  live  m obedience  to  the  dictates  of  nature  we  must  know  how  to 

Thp  Jnrt  ^Crha+niC  understand?  thla  principle  as  applied  to  machinery. 
The  more  delicate  its  construction  the  greater  is  the  necessity  to  know 
how  to  manage  it ; for,  if  neglected,  it  soon  gets  out  of  order  The 
same  rule  applies  to  human  machinery.  Man  is  a physical  IHng 
machine,  made  m accordance  with  certain  principles,  and  governed  b? 
d.stmct  laws  Li  proportion  as  these  are  understood  and  obeyed  wiS 
jihere  be  health  and  happiness.  This  is  seldom  the  case,  and  the  result 
is  that  children  are  very  frequently  deranged  in  their  constitutions  ^ 

hOTZyhK°en0„t  SSlfl&rT*  ff 

5t?  ess?  sffir 

attention,  to  fake  sufficient ^ezerdse^  so thaW  eVery  f?nctl0n  its  dua 
continue  active  while  life  lost,,  should  understan^he ‘nSsTystm 
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fi.o  that  the  brain  will  not  wear  out  the  body.  A person  has  the  full 
control  of  himself  in  proportion  as  all  of  his  powers  are  brought  into 
use, 

Our  systems  of  education  are  defective,  and  must  be  remedied  before 
children  can  receive  the  training  requisite  to  give  them  that  complete 
power  and  influence  that  belong  to  their  organizations.  Many  sug- 
gestions can  be  made  with  reference  to  the  Utility  derived  from  a 
knowledge  of  Physiology,  but  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  minutely 
into  a presentation  of  this  subject.  I therefore  leave  it  with  these 
general  hints  that  if  parents  and  teachers  understood  physiology  and 
taught  it  to  their  chudrcn,  the  latter  would  have  stronger  and  better 
constitutions,  greater  perfection  of  organization,  more  control  oyer 
their  physical  powers,  and  sufficient  life  and  energy  to  enable  them  to 
go  through  the  world  more  successfully. 

The  advantages  of  a knowledge  of  Phrenology  are  many,  viz.,  it 
teaches,  firstly,  self-knowledge  ; secondly,  how  to  develope  the  organi- 
zation as  a whole  harmoniously.  Thirdly,  it  enables  us  to  govern  and 
educate  each  faculty,  to  control  the  propensities,  to  cultivate  and  direct 
the  moral  feelings.  Fourthly,  it  indicates  the  particular  calling  or  pur- 
suits by  which  every  one  may  succeed  in  life.  Fifthly,  it  enables 
the  parent  to  be  more  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  to  his 
children.  Sixthly,  it  assists  in  the  choice  of  servants.  Seventhly,  it 
is  an  important  aid  in  the  practice  of  the  different  professions. 
Eighthly,  it  teaches  charity  for  the  frailties  of  othera.  Ninthly,  it  makes 
valuable  suggestions  for  the  treatment  of  criminals.  Tenthly,  it 
gives  many  important  hints  with  regard  to  the  cure  and  prevention  of 
Insanity.  Eleventhly,  it  enables  a person  to  choose  an  agreeable,  con- 
genial companion  for  life.  Twelfthly,  it  teaches  that  moral  perfection 
is  the  most  desirable  end  to  be  attained  in  this  life. 

That  Phrenology  gives  to  us  self-knowledge,  the  most  important  to 
be  gained,  ought  to  be  a sufficient  reason  why  the  community  should  be 
interested  in  its  doctrines.  It  helps  us  to  understand  mind  in  the 
abstract,  and  to  comprehend  our  own  individual  natures.  We  see  by 
the  light  of  Physiology  that  we  have  a body,  and  that  it. is  composed  of 
parts  and  functions.  The  mind  is  not  only  a unit,  an  individual  whole, 
but  it  is  made  up  of  parts  or  separate  powers  that  were  given  to  us  to 
enable  us  to  discharge  certain  duties,  to  sustain  certain  relations  in 
life.  These  powers  of  the  mind  are  distinct  in  their  action,  and 
require  an  individual  organ,  the  brain,  through  which  they  can  be 
manifested.  _ 

We  learn  by  Phrenology  what  our  own  peculiar  powers  are,  our  weak 
and  strong  tendencies  of  mind,  the  direction  they  take  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  excesses  and  deficiencies.  We  learn  how  to  shield  and 
guard  ourselves  against  those  circumstances  that  would  lead  to  an 
excess  in  the  one  case  and  a failure  in  the  other;  for  man  is  not  fated 
to  be  always  in  a certain  position,  to  develope  in  a prescribed  course, 
to  have  the  same  quantum  of  mind  or  education.  He  may  have  more 
-w  less  within  the  limits  that  belong  to  a human  being. 
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By  understanding  our  capabilities  we  are  enabled  to  make  more  of 
ourselves,  to  attain  a higher  standard,  than  if  we  were  entirely  igno- 
rant of  those  powers  of  our  nature. 

A knowledge  of  Phrenology  helps  us  to  understand  our  neighbour 
and  comprehend  the  peculiarities  of  his  disposition.  I examined  the 
head  of  a man  in  prison  who  had  been  committed  for  manslaughter. 
He  had  spent  nearly  his  whole  life  in  prison.  I said  to  him,  “ How 
long  do  you  stay  out  of  prison  when  you  are  released  1 ” He  replied, 
with  much  assurance,  “ Sometimes  I stay  out  a whole  week,  but  if  any 
one  insults  me  I am  bound  to  tight.”  The  warden  of  the  prison  told  me 
“ that  he  was  one  of  the  most  unruly,  unpleasant,  and  turbulent  spirits 
among  the  six  hundred  convicts  in  the  prison,  and  gave  them  more 
annoyance  than  any  other  one.”  The  warden  could  not  understand  why 
this  should  have  been  so,  but  it  was  no  mystery  to  me,  for  1 saw  that 
he  was  badly  balanced,  full  of  extremes  in  organization,  possessed  of 
weak  and  strong  qualities  of  mind,  and  was  lacking  in  that  harmony 
necessary  to  produce  consistency  of  conduct : the  consequence  was, 
that  he  led  a wild,  wayward  life.  Such  a person  should  have  been  sur- 
rounded by  controlling  influences,  that,  by  careful  training,  might  have 
prevented  his  career  of  crime. 

The  man  who  comprehends  all  the  functions  of  the  body,  the  organs 
through  which  these  are  manifested,  the  laws  that  regulate  them  and 
obeys  those  laws  so  as  to  secure  their  full  development,  who  under- 
stands the  different  powers  of  the  mind  and  their  legitimate  action, 
has  much  the  advantage  of  one  who  is  ignorant  of  these  relations,  and 
leads  a careless  life. 


Man  is  great,  powerful,  and  influential  in  proportion  as  he  possesses 
knowledge  and  uses  it  to  a good  advantage,  and  the  highest  knowledge 
we  can  acquire  is  that  which  will  benefit  ourselves  and  the  human  race. 

We  see  in  the  light  of  Phrenology  that  there  is  a great  diversity 
among  men.  This  does  not  arise  from  the  fact  that  one  person  has 
more  powers  of  mind  than  another,  or  that  the  primitive  faculties  are 
not  the  same,  but  there  is  a difference  in  the  degree,  quality,  activity 
and  clearness  of  mental  action,  in  the  quality  of  the  bones,  and  muscles 
in  the  control  over  muscular  strength.  All  human  beings  have  the 
same  number  of  bones,  muscles,  veins,  arteries,  and  nerves.  But  there 
is  a vast  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  blood,  in  the  texture  of  the 
skin  and  muscle,  m the  susceptibility  of  the  nerves. 

It  is  the  function  of  Physiology  and  Phrenology  to  explain  the  above 
mental  and  physical  differences,  and  consequently  the  great  variety  of 
character  among  men.  J 

1 hrenology  teaches  us  not  only  what  our  powers  are,  but  what  we 
are  capable  of  becoming  The  human  race  have  yet  to  learn  the  extent 
of  their  capabilities.  Man  may  be  compared  to  a lion,  confined  in  a 
cage,  who  has  never  had  the  opportunity  of  killing  the  animal  whose 
carcase  he  eats.  He  has  only  to  gnaw  the  meat  from  the  bones  and 
has  not  tried  his  strength  in  catching  his  prey. 

The  student,  perhaps,  has  laboured  hard  to  get  his  lesson  in  Greek, 


has  racked  his  brain  to  understand  it,  hut  has  not  yet  learned  to  study 
tor  ms  mind  has  never  been  disciplined,  otherwise  it  would  have  been 
an,  easy  task.  Those  who  know  how  to  work  physically  can  labour  for 
many  hours  without  friction,  whereas  others  find  a small  task  very  irk- 
some, and  accomplish  it  only  by  making  great  efforts. 

By  exercising  the  mind  harmoniously  we  caD  accomplish  a great  deal 
more  than  if  we  developed  only  one  or  two  faculties,  while  the 
others  remain  dormant.  A speaker,  for  instance,  can  stand  and 
speak  tor  three  hours,  and  not  be  as  weary  as  an  auditor  who  sits  and 
listens,  or  one  who  stands  while  hearing.  The  speaker  stands  during 
the  whole  address,  but  he  is  thinking,  speaking,  and  gesticulating.  He 
works  with  his  whole  body  and  mind,  and  this  takes  away  the  conscious- 
ness of  fatigue ; while  the  person  who  stands  for  three  hours  without 
doing  anything  beside  listening  often  becomes  very  weary  though  he 
may  be  interested.  There  is  always  more  fatigue  connected  with  the 
exercise  of  one  faculty  of  the  mind  without  the  harmonious  action  of 
the  other  powers. 

Phrenology  teaches  us  our  appropriate  sphere  in  life.  It  is  a fact 
that  human  beings  are  graded.  The  same  holds  true  in  the  animal, 
mineral,  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  We  should  endeavour  to  discover 
where  we  naturally  belong,  to  the  upper  or  lower  strata.  It  is  in  vain 
for  us  to  attempt  to  adapt  ourselves  to  a sphere  which  we  cannot  fill  or 
which  we  cannot  attain,  unless  we  have  the  organization  to  sustain 
ourselves  in  it.  We  may  improve  our  condition,  but  we  can  never  go 
beyond  our  mental  and  physical  status.  The  oak  can  never  be  an  elm, 
neither  can  a horse  change  himself  into  a lion. 

Certain  natural  qualifications  give  us  an  adaptation  to  a certain 
sphere,  and  we  should  be  content  to  attain  the  greatest  degree  of  per- 
fection in  that  sphere.  A man  accomplishes  the  most  when  he  is  pur- 
suing that  occupation  by  which  he  can  use  his  talents  to  the  best 
advantage,  so  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  natural  tendency  of  his 
mind.  If  a man  over-exerts  himself  to  gain  a certain  position,  the 
extra  effort  consequent  upon  doing  this  will  disqualify  him  for  the 
position  when  he  secures  it.  If  he  overtax  himself  to  master  some- 
thing which  he  has  not  the  strength  of  mind  to  grasp,  he  injures  him- 
self by  his  vain  and  futile  efforts.  There  are  some  men  who  are  phy- 
sically so  awkwardly  made  that  the  best  of  tailors  cannot  fit  them  with  a 
coat.  They  may  measure  the  men  again  and  again,  and  yet  their  clothes, 
when  finished,  only  hang  loosely,  as  though  not  made  for  them.  There 
are  others  who  appear  well  in  their  old  suit  of  apparel.  The  difference 
is  not  in  the  tailor  who  cuts  the  garment,  but  in  the  men.  There  is 
the  same  diversity  in  the  tone  of  mind  as  in  the  body.  Some  men  are 
elevated  and  original  in  their  ideas,  while  others  have  not  the  power  to 
think  or  comprehend  abstruse  subjects.  They  are  on  a lower  plane, 
are  satisfied  with  an  inferior  position,  but  in  the  spheres  where  they 
are  adapted  they  may  attain  a fair  degree  of  success. 

Phrenology  is  of  great  advantage  in  every  department  of  domestic 
life.  Suppose  a family  wish  to  adopt  a child  to  whom  they  can  leave 
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their  name  and  property.  Without  this  mental  guide  they  may  go  to 
a place  where  children  are  to  be  found,  and,  perhaps,  select  a child 
who  has  a bright  eye  and  a fair  face.  They  may  legally  adopt  the  child, 
but  when  they  find  out  its  character  they  discover  that  they  have 
introduced  into  their  family  an  unpleasant  member,  and  that  their 
benevolence  is  thrown  away  upon  an  unappreciative  object,  who  will 
bring  reproach  instead  of  honour  upon  their  escutcheon  ; and  many 
individuals  in  America  understand  this  fact  so  well  that  when  they 
wish  to  adopt  children  they  bring  several  to  my  office  in  New  York, 
and  abide  entirely  by  my  decision.  In  a vast  number  of  instances  I 
have  selected  children  for  those  who  have  desired  it,  and  have  based 
my  choice  entirely  on  phrenological  data. 

Phrenology  can  be  of  great  aid  in  the  selection  of  servants.  This  is 
a matter  of  considerable  importance,  for  the  comfort  of  the  family  so 
often  depends  on  the  faithfulness  of  the  servants.  If  you  want  a servant 
with  good  memory, you  must  see  that  the  central  part  of  her  forehead  is 
full  and  her  eyes  not  sunken,  otherwise  she  will  forget  your  commands 
as  fast  as  you  give  them  to  her.  If  you  want  one  neat  and  orderly, 
unless  she  has  a full  eyebrow  at  the  corners,  she  will  not  possess  those 
qualities.  If  you  wish  one  who  has  taste,  she  must  be  broad  in  the  temples 
in  the  region  of  Ideality.  One  to  be  faithful  in  the  charge  of  the  house 
should  have  large  Cautiousness,  with  a fair  degree  of  Acquisitiveness 
and  Secretiveness.  If  you  need  a nurse,  to  take  care  of  the  children  she 
should  possess  a domestic  organization  ; for  if  the  Social  brain  be  full, 
developed,  she  will  instinctively  love  children.  If  you  do  not  take 
Phrenology  into  account,  you  may  follow  the  example  of  a certain  lady 
who  wished  to  hire  a nurse  for  her  children.  She  asked  the  person 
who  applied,  if  she  liked  children.  The  servant  replied,  “ Oh  yes 
ma  am  ; I like  children  very  much  ! ” at  the  same  time  looking  very 
pleasant.  She  was  engaged  ; but  her  mistress  soon  discovered  that  she 
made  a practice  ot  eating  the  child’s  supper,  and  putting  her  to  bed 
without  any.  The  girl  was  anxious  to  secure  a situation,  and  said  she 
was  fond  of  children  to  obtain  one,  when  she  would  have,  perhaps,  been 
better  adapted  to  cook  or  to  sew.  If  the  mistress  had  understood 
Phrenology,  she  might  easily  have  seen  if  the  girl  had  Philoprogeni- 
tiveness, .Benevolence,  or  a selfish  nature.  The  result  was,  that  she 
wa*  soon  sent  away.  If  you  can  select  a servant  phrenologically,  you 
will  have  a good  one  In  the  Southern  States  of  America,  where  they 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  slaves,  the  masters  used  to  say  that 
it  was  much  better  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Phrenology  than  to  buy  at 

ni0^°IbyeCOmmfnUda,tl0ni;  and  1 have  been  ““y  times  asked 
beef  in  thc  rnaH<et°n  ^ develoPments  of  different  slaves  who  have 

°f  inCal?vablc  aid  *°  the  P^ent  in  the  training  of 
iShEwi?  18  SUR°!ld  by  man^that  the  parent  knows  what  to  do 
The  oh 5dSn T’  n fcn1S  13  n,0t  tbc  case  in  & majority  of  instances, 
wrvt  f C°ntral!y  beiug  dcyeloPed,  and  its  disposition  depends 
very  much  upon  the  means  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  If  a parent  only 
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understood  the  phrenological  developments,  and  knew  at  a glance  the 
organs  naturally  small  and  deficient,  and  also  those  in  excess,  he  could 
educate  the  child  before  it  is  fully  developed.  If,  for  instance,  Cautious- 
ness is  very  strong,  before  the  child  is  old  enough  to  exhibit  the 
abnormal  action  of  the  faculty,  the  pai-ent  could  keep  away  those 
dangers  that  would  unduly  excite  it  and  render  the  faculty  too  active. 
Cautiousness  frequently  becomes  morbid  in  action  by  the  way  in  which 
it  is  educated ; and  many  persons,  in  their  attempts  to  govern  their 
children,  do  them  more  harm  than  good. 

A child,  who  attended  a public  school  in  New  York,  was  sent  into  a 
daik  closet  for  a punishment.  She  had  1 irge  Cautiousness,  was  very 
nervous  ; and  the  teacher  said  to  her,  “Id  >n’t  know  what  there  maybe 
in  that  closet,  but  I think  you  will  not  benave  badly  again.”  The  child 
was  frightened  almost  out  of  its  senses,  and  might  have  been  ruined  for 
life  by  the  fright.  Some  parents  encourage  the  fears  of  their  children 
by  allowing  the  light  to  burn  in  the  room  at  night,  and  run  to  them  in 
haste  if  they  chance  to  awaken,  as  though  there  was  great  danger.  It 
requires  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  parent  to  know  just  the  right 
course  to  pursue.  It  is  a principle  of  mind  that  an  active  organ  in  one 
person  excites  the  same  organ  in  another.  Many  are  not  aware  of  this, 
and  give  vent  to  the  faculty  they  wish  to  check  in  their  children.  A 
very  solicitous  mother  wanted  me  to  tell  her  how  to  manage  her  unrulv 
boy.  My  reply  was,  “ manage  yourself.”  On  inquiry,  I found  that 
both  father  and  mother  smoked,  chewed  tobacco,  drank  spirits,  and 
quarrelled  with  each  other  ; and  both  exercised  their  temper  upon  the 
boy  by  beating  him  every  day,  and  then  thought  it  very  singular  that 
their  boy  should  have  such  a bad  temper.  Many  feed  their  children 
with  exciting,  stimulating,  and  highly-concentrated  food,  and  they  are 
surprised  that  their  children  are  not  quiet  and  good-natured. 

If  the  parent  found  Destructiveness  very  large  in  the  head  of  the 
child,  before  it  had  shown  passion,  he  would  know  that  it  would  not  be 
well  to  usj  force  or  coercion  in  its  government,  and  that  its  temper 
should  be  quieted  rather  than  the  opposite.  A clergyman  in  Benning- 
ton, Yermont,  who  had  heard  me  lecture  on  this  subject,  invited  me  to 
visit  him.  I did  so  ; and  saw  his  son  Henry  at  his  home.  He  was 
then  a young  man  ; but  the  father  related  to  me  the  following  anecdote 
about  his  son,  which  occurred  when  he  was  a little  child.  His  mother 
Put  him  to  bed  one  night ; but  before  he  was  fairly  asleep,  the  rats 
began  to  run  between  the  floor  and  the  ceiling  of  the  room  below,  and 
made  a great  noise.  Henry  was  aroused,  and  thought  the  rats  were 
after  him.  Being  frightened  he  cried  very  loud,  and  his  mother  in  vain 
tried  to  pacify  him  ; but  she  was  obliged  to  take  him  up  and  get  him 
to  sleep  in  her  arnis.  When  the  father  came  home,  she  told  him  what 
a time  she  had  with  Henry.  “ I will  try  my  hand  with  him  to-morrow 
night,”  replied  her  husband.  When  the  next  night  came,  the  father 
took  Henry  to  bed  ; but  as  soon  as  it  was  quiet,  the  rats  began  to  run 
• and  Henry  to  cry.  The  father  attempted  to  quiet  his  fears,  but  he 
clung  to  him  with  such  a nervous  grasp,  that  the  father  thought  he 
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must  try  another  expedient ; so  he  told  Henry  to  lie  still  for  a few 
moments  alone,  when  he  would  return  to  him.  He  soon  brought  a 
ikrge  stick,  and  said  pleasantly  to  his  son,  “Harry,  I would  not  be 
bothered  every  night  with  these  rats,  take  this  stick  and  beat  them 
away.”  Henry’s  hair  stood  on  ends,  his  heart  was  in  his  throat,  and 
he  hardly  dared  to  stir  ; but  seeing  his  father  strike  the  floor  with  it, 
he  summoned  courage,  and  taking  the  stick  he  pounded  on  the  wall, 
crying,  “ Go  away,  old  rats,  and  do  not  trouble  me  any  more  ! ” It  was 
now  the  turn  of  the  rats  to  be  frightened,  and  run  off.  The  father 
then  said,  “ You  see,  Harry,  the  rats  are  afraid  of  you  ; keep  that  stick 
on  your  bed,  and  every  time  the  rats  come,  do  you  get  up  and  drive 
them  away.”  Reason  and  expostulations  would  have  been  useless,  but 
this  little  experiment  balanced  his  Cautiousness,  so  that  from  that 
night  his  parents  had  no  further  trouble  with  him  ; and  Henry  com 
firmed  the  statement  of  his  father,  and  said  he  should  never  forget  his 
terror  for  a few  nights. 

A father  wished  me  to  examine  his  son’s  head.  I told  him  that  the 
power  of  the  brain  was  in  the  superior,  coronal  part,  and  that  he  was 
much  inclined  to  think  and  study  ; that  he  should  be  out  more  in  the 
open  air,  and  have  active  exercise  rather  than  close  confinement,  so 
that  his  bodily  functions  might  be  strengthened— his  physical  and 
mental  organizations  balanced.  The  father  accordingly  sent  his  son 
into  the  country,  made  him  lay  aside  his  books  for  awhile,  and  in  a few 
years  he  became  a fine,  healthy  lad,  and  then  had  physical  stamina 
enough  to  sustain  severe  mental  exertions. 

I visited  a school  where  there  was  a young  girl,  13  years  of  age,  with 
a large  brain  and  feeble  body.  She  was  the  winner  of  all  the  prizes, 
from  young  ladies  of  her  own  age  to  16  and  17  years  of  age.  I told  her 
parents,  if  they  would  save  her  life,  to  take  her  from  school  for  one  or 
two  years  She  pleaded  with  tears  to  remain  at  her  studies,  for  she 
was  very  fond  other  school ; but  finally,  when  she  heard  that  the  only 
alternative  was  to  do  this  or  die,  she  submitted.  In  a few  years  she 
became  a blooming  young  lady,  and  then  pursued  the  studies  more 
fitted  for  her  years.  Precocity  is  interesting  to  parents,  but  not  to  the 
physiologist.  A mother  in  Natchez,  Miss.,  went  into  the  room  where 
her  little  boy  and  a small  coloured  boy  had  been  playing  She  saw  a 
piflow  on  the  fire  burning,  and  said  to  the  slave  boyf  “ Hick  who  did 
this  V’  “ I didn’t,  missus.”  « Who  did  it  ?”  Dick  looker!  .+ 
but  did  not  dare  to  say  that  it  was  John.  The  mother  in  anger  said 

Thehmcdtkd  y°i  tbrithe  P1UTV  0I?  the  fire  1 ” John  made  no  reply 
the  mother  shook  him,  and  said,  “Tell  me  or  T will 

severdy.”  Finally,  John  cried  out  sulkily,  “ I didn’t  know  it  wouM 
Frequcntly  parents  make  their  children  tell  falsehoods  lw  ihn  w™ 
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medicine  from  fear.  Parents  require  much  judgment  and  knowledge, 
to  discharge  their  duties  faithfully.  Teachers  frequently  do  not  see  or 
understand  the  natural  differences  in  their  pupils  ; and  hence,  many 
children  lose  their  health  and  have  their  constitutions  broken,  because  : : 
they  have  the  ambition  to  study,  but  not  the  vital  stock  sufficient  to 
secure  the  balance  necessary  for  health : some  need  urging  in  their  i 
studies,  and  when  the  vital  temperament  is  developed,  there  is  not  so 
much  danger  for  the  child  to  study  as  when  the  brain  is  very  large  and 
the  body  weak.  All  teachers  would  be  more  successful  if,  by  the  aid  of  , 
Phrenology,  they  trained  their  pupils  with  reference  to  their  mental 
capacities. 

Phrenology  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  artist.  He  wants  to 
represent  Nature,  to  give  life  and  character  to  the  individual,  to  bring 
out  each  group  in  its  peculiar  light,  to  represent  the  natural  attitude 
of  the  body,  to  secure  the  expression  of  the  face,  and  to  delineate  the 
manifestations  of  the  mind  in  the  expression  as  well  as  the  contour  of 
the  head.  An  individual,  painted  by  an  artist  who  understands  the 
workings  of  the  mind,  stands  out  from  the  canvas  in  life-like  characters. 

If  an  artist  wishes  to  paint  a Judas  and  a Jesus,  he  finds  a great  differ- 
ence in  their  characters,  which  is  in  organization  as  well  as  in  disposition. 
And  if  he  is  a true  artist,  he  will  paint  them  so  faithfully  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  write  the  name  of  each  upon  the  picture.  Very 
few  artists  have  taken  into  account  the  real  form  of  the  head.  They  " 
may  produce  a beautiful  picture,  but  will  fail  to  notice  some  of  the 
most  prominently  striking  points.  It  will  be  smooth  without  the 
contrasts  between  light  and  shade,  so  as  to  represent  a correct 
delineation. 

Phrenology  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  physicians  ; for,  by  no 
Other  system  of  Mental  Philosophy  can  they  understand  the  action  of 
the  human  mind  upon  the  body.  Their  profession  brings  them  into 
personal  contact  with  individuals,  and  Phrenology  would  aid  them  to 
perceive  the  subtle  relations  between  the  mind  and  certain  parts  of  the 
body,  the  effect  of  the  mind  in  resisting  medical  treatment,  and  they 
would  be  better  enabled  to  manage  their  patients.  A youug  lady  with 
large  Destructiveness,  Firmness,  Self-esteem,  small  Ideality,  Imitation 
and  Causality,  and  a strong  muscular  system,  was  taken  ill.  She  took 
powerful  medicines,  but  her  physician  could  not  understand  why  his 
treatment  was  of  no  avail.  By  her  “ will — power,”  she  opposed  or 
thwarted  the  efforts  of  her  physician,  and  seemed  to  be  beyond  any 
influence  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  her  case.  If  her  friends 
had  only  understood  her  disposition,  they  would  have  pursued  an  en- 
tirely different  course  with  her,  which  would  have  been  more  bene-' 
ficial.  Many  diseases  arise  from  a morbid  condition  of  the  mind,  and 
persons  who  are  thus  affected  need  mental  medicine.  Some  becomo 
dyspeptic,  gloomy,  broken  down,  and  thin  in  flesh,  because  they  have 
lost  a child,  a companion,  property,  or  have  mtl  "?ith  some  disappoint- 
ment. It  may  be  connected  with  their  affections  or  education.  Such 
have  sometimes  sunk  into  a desponding  state  of  mind,  and  are 
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unfitted  for  society  ; though  they  may  be  naturally  warm-hearted 
and  genial  in  their  nature,  yet,  for  the  time  being,  are  unable  to 
exchange  thoughts  and  feelings  with  others.  A person  frequently  takes 
to  his  bed,  not  because  he  is  physically  but  mentally  ill,  as  the  following 
fact  will  show  : — A gentleman  in  Yorkshire,  where  they  are  remarkable 
for  the  power  of  their  love  natures,  became  attached  to  a young  lady,  was 
engaged  to  be  married,  but  for  some  cause  was  disappointed,  and  the 
marriage  did  not  take  place.  The  effect  on  his  mind  was  so  great  as 
to  completely  prostrate  him.  He  took  to  his  bed,  and  did  not  rise 
again  while  he  lived  for  thirteen  years.  The  disappointment  affected 
his  physical  system,  and  he  felt  as  though  he  could  not  make  any 
further  efforts. 

Another  gentleman  was  disappointed  in  love  in  the  same  county. 
He  went  to  bed,  and  remained  there  for  three  years,  when  some  of  his 
relatives  called  at  his  house  and  took  him  out  of  bed  into  the  street, 
and  carried  him  back  to  his  bed.  A few  evenings  after,  they  took  him 
up  again,  dressed  and  led  him  into  the  street,  and  left  him  to  get  back 
as  well  as  he  could.  His  energies  began  to  be  enkindled  from  that 
time,  and  he  finally  recovered.  Several  other  similar  instances  might 
be  given.  In  some  cases  Acquisitiveness  has  the  entire  control,  so  that 
all  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind  are  absorbed  in  the  effort  of  money- 
making. With  some  it  may  be  Combativeness  or  Destructiveness. 
" hde  others  yield  to  the  excessive  influence  of  fear,  and  are  so  timid 
that  they  can  do  nothing.  Sometimes  Hope  is  excessive,  and  then  the 
reverse  is  true.  All  these  excesses  warp  the  mind  and  prevent  a 
person  from  having  that  balance  of  judgment  necessary  to  success 
Give  to  those  persons  who  arc  ill  mentally,  society,  and  thev  will  begi? 
to  rahy  without  any  other  stimulant  or  external  means. 

When  in  New  York  I have  lectured  to  a medical  class  on  Mental 
Philosophy,  and  have  observed  the  great  influence  of  the  mind  in  alf 
the  diseases  of  the  body,  consequently  have  collected  many  facts  to 
prove  it  is  quue  necessary  to  understand  the  mind  before  the  body  can 
receive  the  proper  treatment  to  restore  the  balance  when  lost.  Every 
medical  institution  might  receive  much  benefit  from  these  considera- 
h,ay®.muc,h.  Pleasure  in  learning  that  physicians  are  begin- 
n y k \ this  subject  in  the  light  which  its  importance  demands, 
p,  r'  7imont>  of  Pafls>  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  claims  ol 
Phrenology  and  report  upon  it.  He  was  an  unbeliever,  and  collected 
thousands  of  specimens  of  animal  skulls,  in  order  to  disprove  its 

taknhkbUh  whefu  he  exami"ed  the  testimony  that  was  written  in  unmi* 
takable  characters  upon  the  skulls  of  animals,  and  saw  a corrcsnon/  u 

SshheTade^:  f0™  dfPoaitions  and  the  conformation  of  their, 
.he  made  a most  overwhelming  report  in  favour  of 

* “ t&wl  sofi^on. 

I L , ',  Sf  rh!;e,l'Jyy“iat  y strongly  recommend*  the 

Dr.  John  Elliotson,  F.R.S.,  has  said,  “That  he  is  convinced  that 


Phrenology  is  true,  and  as  well  founded  in  fact  as  the  sciences  of 
astronomy  and  chemistry.” 

Sir  William  Ellis,  M.D.,  late  physician  to  the  great  lunatic  asylum 
for  Middlesex,  says,  “ I candidly  confess  that  until  I became  acquainted 
with  Phrenology  I had  no  solid  foundation  upon  which  I could  base 
my  treatment  for  the  cure  of  insanity.” 

Clergymen  can  be  greatly  benefited  by  understanding  Phrenology.  I 
To  present  Theology  to  their  hearers  indiscriminately  will  not  have  as 
good  an  effect  as  a more  complete  elucidation  of  its  principles  in  their 
application  to  the  different  mental  peculiarities.  Some  suppose  that  if  a 
minister  has  grace  that  will  be  sufficient,  but  the  more  elevated  the 
organization  of  the  spiritual  teacher,  the  greater  measures  of  grace  will 
he  receive,  and  the  more  he  understands  the  mind  and  its  manifesta- 
tions, the  more  harmonious  will  be  his  own  mind,  for  he  will  see  the 
necessity  of  restraining  the  stronger  faculties  and  cultivating  the 
weaker.  Besides,  he  must  not  only  be  fitted  himself  for  his  work,  but 
must  suit  the  truth  to  the  comprehension  of  the  hearers.  Some  soar 
too  high,  while  others  aim  too  low.  Many  have  been  prejudiced  against 
the  Gospel,  simply  because  the  minister  did  not  know  how  to  present 
the  truth  acceptably.  I am  acquainted  with  many’-  clergymen  who 
have  great  faith  in  the  practical  advantages  of  Phrenology,  and, 
without  exception,  they  are  pre-eminently  successful  in  their  ministry, 
and  attract  large  audiences,  because  they  know  so  well  how  to 
adapt  their  teachings  to  the  wants  of  their  hearers.  Rev.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  who  preaches  to  a congregation  of  three  or  four 
thousand  every  Sabbath,  boldly  proclaims  his  belief  in  Phrenology 
as  follows : — “ If  there  were  no  systems  of  mental  philosophy 
except  the  old  schools  of  metaphysics,  I would  defy  any  man  to 
obtain  by  means  of  them  any  clear  idea  about  the  soul,  for  at  best  they 
are  of  but  little  more  value  than  so  many  cobwebs.  Men  may  study 
them,  however,  if  they  have  a taste  for  them.  If  a man  loves  logic 
and  discussion,  let  him  take  one  of  the  old  metaphysical  philosophies,  1 
and  he  will  have  means  of  busying  his  mind  until  he  grows  tired  of 
such  business.  But  if  a man  wishes  to  know  practically  of  vdiat  he  is 
made,  if  a man  wishes  a knowledge  of  human  nature,  for  definite  prac- 
tical purposes,  there  is  no  system  which  will  aid  him  in  acquiring  that 
knowledge  like  Phrenology  ; not  interpreted  too  narrowly  or  techni- 
cally, but  in  its  relations  to  physiology  and  the  structure  of  the  whole  , 
body.  And  I may  say  here  what  I have  never  said  in  the  pulpit,  that  , 
the  views  of  the  human  mind,  as  they  are  revealed  by  Phrenology,  are  • 
those  which  have  underlaid  my  whole  ministry  ; and  if  I have  had  any  ^ 
success  in  bringing  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  to  bear  practically  upon 
the  minds  of  men,  any  success  in  the  vigorous  application  of  truths  to 
the  wants  of  the  human  soul,  where  they  are  most  needed,  I owe  it  to  the 
clearness  which  I have  gained  from  this  science,  and  I could  not  ask  for 
the  members  of  my  family,  or  of  the  Church,  any  better  preparation  for 
religious  indoctrination  than  to  put  them  in  possession  of  such  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  numan  soul  as  is  given  by  Phrenology.” 
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Archbishop  Whately,  of  Dublin,  declared  “ that  the  treatises  of  phre- 
nologists employ  a metaphysical  nomenclature  far  more  logical,  accurate, 
and  convenient  than  Locke,  Stewart,  and  other  writers  of  their  schools, 
and  that  all  the  moral  and  religious  objections  .against  the  doctrines  of 
Phrenology  are  utterly  futile  ; ” and  even  Eev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D., 
gave  his  testimony,  “ that  Phrenology  has  added  a new  and  verdant  field 
to  the  domain  of  human  intellect.” 

Phrenology  helps  us  to  understand  the  legitimate  action  of  the  mind 
as  a whole,  and  the  influence  of  the  various  faculties  individually.  If  we 
eat  what  we  need,  we  shall  exercise  the  faculty  of  Alimentiveness,  in 
accordance  with  the  demands  of  nature.  But  let  us  eat  too  much,  and 
disease  is  the  result.  Suppose  twelve  men  drink  from  the  same  bottle 
the  same  kind  of  ardent  spirits,  and  all  become  intoxicated,  one  will  be 
foolish  and  seem  demented  ; another  is  exceedingly  benevolent,  and 
wishes  to  give  away  all  his  money ; the  third  manifests  anger  and 
ebullition  of  temper ; the  fourth  wit  and  saroasm,  and  so  on.  It  was 
not  what  they  drank  that  produced  the  difference  in  their  conduct,  but 
it  arose  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  organizations  which  they  mani- 
fested under  the  influence  of  a strong  potation.  If  we  exercise  Com- 
bativeness and  Destructiveness  in  overcoming  the  obstacles  that  are  in 
our  way,  we  develope  the  faculty  legitimately,  for  no  one  can  succeed 
in  any  kind  of  business  unless  he  have  considerable  force  of  cha- 
racter and  executiveness,  which  these  organs  give.  But  if  we  are  in 
constant  litigation  with  our  neighbours,  and  are  continually  quarrelling 
without  a cause  these  faculties  become  deranged  in  their  action.  Fre- 
quently murderers  and  desperadoes  have  Destructiveness  and  Comba- 
tiveness no  larger  than  the  most  pacific  man  in  society,  but  they  are 
not  restrained  by  the  moral  faculties  in  the  former  case,  and  hence  we 
see  only  the  perversion  of  faculties  which  are  good  when  their  legiti- 
mate action  is  developed.  Suppose  we  accumulate  property  for  our 
wants,  and  to  facilitate  rational  enjoyment,  we  shall  give  a proper 
exercise  to  Acquisitiveness,  but  if  the  faculty  becomes  morbid  and 
craves  what  does  not  belong  to  us,  we  shall  not  sufficiently  respect  the 
rights  of  others,  and  then  this  faculty  will  be  prevented.  Mr.  Hudson 
“ the  Railroad  King,”  was  at  first  a reputable  tailor.  Not  satisfied  with 
this  calling  he  commenced  business  for  himself,  and  becoming  suddenly 
pious,  he  prayed  over  the  dying  moments  of  a sick  man,  who  left  him 
several  thousand  pounds  which  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  widow  who 
was  thus  reduced  to  want.  The  “ King  ” invested  this  money’  in  a 
railroad,  and  then  commenced  his  speculations,  and  so  great  were  they 
that  he  had  only  to  express  an  opinion  in  a particular  branch,  when  lo  ' 
stocks  went  up  or  down  as  the  case  might  be.  He  would  buy  into  a 
poor  road,  others  hearing  of  it  thought  it  must  be  good  property,  and 
rushed  to  the  purchase  ; when  the  stock  was  high,  through  his  officials 
fte  would  sell  out  and  buy  again.  By-and-by  so  many  were  ruined  by 
his  unscrupulous  schemes  that  he  gradually  lost  his  power,  and  now 
m disgrace  is  obliged  to  wander  in  a foreign  land.  If  Conscientious- 
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ness  had  been  larger,  or  Acquisitiveness  smaller,  he  might  have  excelled 
as  a business  man,  and  been  a distinguished  member  of  society. 

Legislators  and  judges  might  be  greatly  benefited  by  a knowledge  of 
Phrenology  No  one  at  this  day  will  deny  that  there  is  a greater 
accountability  in  some  actions  than  in  others  ; that  there  are  decrees 
of  crime  and  guilt ; that  some  are  not  a law  to  themselves,  for  their 
tendencies  to  commit  crimes  are  almost  uncontrollable.  I wish  to 
impress  the  idea  that  Phrenology  is  not  responsible  for  these  short- 
comings in  individuals.  It  only  points  out  the  fact  and  gives  the 
remedy.  There  are  others  who  can  control  their  propensities  and  are  a 
restraint  to  themselves.  I have  again  and  again  selected  in  prison  the  ' 
criminal  convicted  of  particular  crimes  by  the  form  of  the  head.  There 
was  a lad,  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  convicted  of  the  crime  of  mur- 
dering his  father  in  the  State  of  New  York,  a number  of  years  since. 
Mr.  Seward  was  Governor  of  the  State  at  the  time,  and  when  he 
saw  that  the  boy  had  an  idiotic  head,  with  no  reasoning  faculties,  but 
strong  propensities,  said  he  would  not  be  guilty  of  his  death  without 
seeing  more  of  the  boy,  so  he  took  him  to  his  own  house  to  spend  a 
few  days,  in  order  that  he  could  watch  his  movements.  He  thereby 
became  convinced  that  the  boy  was  idiotic,  and  he  declared  that,  be- 
lieving in  Phrenology,  he  would  not  hang  a boy  with  an  idiotic  brain,  so 
the  lad  was  sent  to  prison  for  life.  A few  years  after  that  time,  not 
knowing  the  above  circumstances,  I visited  Auburn  States  Prison,  one 
of  the  largest  in  America.  The  warden  brought  a number  of  convicts 
into  the  room  for  me  to  examine  their  heads.  Among  them  I pointed 
out  one,  of  whom  I said,  “ that  if  that  young  man  had  been  convicted 
of  a capital  crime  he  was  not  responsible  for  it,  because  he  had  neither 
the  moral  nor  the  intellectual  faculties,  but  that  he  should  be  restrained, 
to  preyent  his  injuring  any  one,  for  his  Destructiveness  was  immensely 
large.”  Then  I was  informed  who  the  young  man  was.  It  was  better 
for  society  that  he  should  not  have  his  liberty,  because  he  could  not 
control  his  own  actions,  and  he  was  treated  very  kindly  in  prison. 

As  I have  said,  there  are  natural  tendencies  to  various  classes  of 
mental  excess,  and  law  should  be  administered  according  to  these  strong 
predilections.  An  individual,  for  instance,  is  perhaps  guilty  of  a crime, 
but  not  as  much  so  in  comparison  with  another  who  has  committed  the 
same  deed.  Suppose  two  persons  quarrel  and  fight : one  is  murdered 
by  his  antagonist,  who  has  small  Destructiveness  and  large  Benevo- 
lence. Two  other  individuals  fight,  but  the  murderer  in  this  case  has 
large  Destructiveness  and  Combativeness,  with  only  moderately- 
developed  Moral  organs.  These  parties  are  brought  to  trial  for  man- 
slaughter. The  man  who  had  the  smallest  organ  of  Destructiveness, 
joined  with  large  Benevolence,  would  be  more  guilty  than  he  who 
possessed  large  Destructiveness  and  small  Moral  faculties.  Both 
should  be  pronounced  guilty,  but  the  one  with  a better  organization 
has  sinned  against  greater  light,  and  deserves  a more  severe  punish- 
ment. In  the  annals  of  crime,  what  is  generally  the  fact?  Do  we 


not  sympathize  more  with  those  who  have  moved  in  the  higher  circles  n. 
when  they  do  wrong,  than  with  those  who  are  confirmed  in  their 
iniquity  ? We  should  look  more  charitably  on  the  poor  convict  steeped 
in  sin,  and  though  I would  not  recommend  that  a more  lenient  punishs^v 
ment  be  accorded  to  criminals,  so  that  the  innocent  be  exposed  to  their  . v 
assaults,  yet  the  guilty  should  be  allowed  an  opportunity  to  reform,  and  r 
they  should  be  surrounded  by  good  influences  that  will  help  them  .. 
onward  through  life. 

I once  sat,  with  eleven  other  men,  in  New  York,  on  the  jurors’  bench,  r 
The  case  was  detailed  in  every  particular  by  the  lawyers  and  witnesses,  and  ' 
we  retired  to  hold  a consultation.  In  about  an  hour  we  had  all  decided, 
with  the  exception  of  one  man,  who  could  not,  or  would  not,  under- 
stand one  of  the  most  important  points  of  the  evidence.  After  we  had 
remained  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  this  man  was  still  as  far  from 
coming  to  the  point,  I proposed  to  examine  his  head,  and  found  that  he 
had  an  uncommonly  large  organ  of  Firmness,  and  was  unwilling  to  give 
up  his  own  opinion.  I remarked  to  him  that  such  was  the  case,  and 
that  it  was  useless  for  him  to  detain  the  remainder  of  the  jurors  from 
their  business  ; that  for  once  in  his  life  he  might  as  well  submit  to  the 
majority.  He  thought  it  over  and  replied,  “ Well,  I suppose  it  is  my 
dogged  firmness  or  stubbornness  that  is  in  the  way,  and  though  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  for  me  to  bend  to  the  will  of  others,  I see  myself  in  a 
new  light,  and  will  begin  here  to  endeavour  to  correct  this  excess  in  my 
character.”  The  result  Vas  that  the  verdict  was  soon  rendered  unani- 
mous in  favour  of  the  prisoner.  I have  no  doubt  but  that  in  a majority 
of  cases  which  jurymen  have  to  decide,  they  are  influenced  by  their 
own  peculiar  characteristics. 

A knowledge  of  the  effects  of  the  condition  of  the  body  over  thff 
mind  has  operated  very  favourably  in  the  English  Parliament,  as  many 
of  the  recent  Acts  that  body  has  passed  will  indicate.  I refer  particu- 
larly to  those  in  reference  to  factory  children.  Not  many  years  since, 
little  children  were  sent  to  work  in  factories,  before  they  were  tall 
enough  to  stand  up  to  the  table  at  which  they  worked,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  stand  upon  something,  by  which  means  they  could  reach 
their  work.  Many  were  not  only  cut  off  in  their  early  childhood 
and  youth,  but  many  others  were  deformed  for  life,  and  were  partially 
developed  not  being  able  to  read  and  write.  The  legislators,  under- 
standing that  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind  must  receive  attention 
enacted  statutes  to  prohibit  children  under  a certain  age  to  work  at  all 
in  the  mills,  and  the  youngest  were  to  attend  school  a part  of  the  year 
Associations  were  formed  to  suggest  means  for  recreation  and  improve- 
ment and  now  there  is  a much  greater  degree  of  health  and  morality 
as  well  as  education,  where  these  laws  are  enforced  J 

soci?fvPrnThmerbUSiiC'!*  it;  m-ak.e  laws  for  the  improvement  of 
! f0Iu-  betM  C0des,  °fjU8tice,  if  they  understood  the 
powers  and  capacities  of  the  mind.  The  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  celebrated 

mvSPlf°UKtrief  f^hlS  efforta  t0,  Proni°te  education,  said,  “ I declare 
myself  a hundred  times  more  indebted  to  Phrenology  than  to  all  the 

I 
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metaphysical  works  I ever  read.  It  is  a guide  to  philosophy,  and  a 
handmaid  to  Christianity.” 

Professor  Silliman  gave  his  testimony  as  follows  : — “ Phrenology  un- 
dertakes to  accomplish  for  man  what  philosophy  performs  for  the 
external  world,  it  claims  to  disclose  the  real  state  of  things,  to  present 
nature  unveiled  and  in  her  true  features.” 

Phrenology  and  Physiology  combined  teach  the  adaptation  of  the 
body  to  the  mind,  and  the  necessity  of  a good  constitution,  as  well  as  a 
ealthy  condition  of  the  mind,  and  the  true  sources  of  enjoyment.  . 
Genuine  happiness  comes  from  the  normal,  legitimate,  and  united 
exercise  of  all  that  belongs  to  enjoyment.  When  wc  gratify  one  faculty 
at  the  expense  of  another,  we  secure  as  much  pain  as  pleasure.  When 
a man  gratifies  Alimentiveness,  and  drinks  to  intoxication,  he  only 
obtains,  for  the  time  being,  a kind  of  excitement  that  he  calls  pleasure. 
He,  at  the  same  time,  induces  delirium  tremens,  and  other  diseases 
that  cause  much  damage  to  his  family  and  to  society  at  large.  Then 
the  great  endeavour  should  be  to  do  everything  which  shall  tend  to 
harmonize  the  various  powers  of  the  body  and  the  mind. 

Phrenology  is  an  all-important  aid  in  choosing  suitable  companions 
for  life.  By  understanding  it,  one  is  enabled  to  find  that  combination 
of  faculties  and  temperaments  which  will  produce  happiness  in  married 
life.  Much  depends  on  the  mind  of  the  companion,  and  many  fail  to 
secure  the  one  who  shall  make  them  happy.  The  trouble  generally  is, 
that  there  is  a want  of  adaptation.  I have  enlarged  upon  this  topic 
in  my  Lecture  on  “ Courtship  and  Marriage,”  but  will  give  one  illustra- 
tion here.  The  only  daughter  of  a very  wealthy  man  in  B — married 
privately  her  father’s  coachman.  This  enraged  her  father  so  much  that 
he  disinherited  her.  The  young  couple  moved  to  a neighbouring  city. 
For  a time  all  went  well  with  them,  and  the  young  man  obtained  some 
kind  of  mechanical  employment,  and  earned  enough  tor  their  support. 
Gradually  he  began  to  imbibe  a taste  for  alcohol,  which  soon  had  the 
mastery  of  him,  and  as  gradually  he  neglected  his  business,  till  poverty 
stared  them  in  the  face,  and  then  love  went  out  of  the  window.  The 
sequel  is,  that  at  the  present  time  his  wife  is  a mendicant,  and  eats  the 
bread  of  charity.  Some  might  say  that  she  has  received  the  just  meed 
,or  her  ingratitude,  but  if  her  father  had  understood  the  niind  and  its 
wants,  he  would  have  provided  suitable  company  tor  his  daughter, 
whereas  he  secluded  her  from  society,  for  fear  that  she  should  make  a 
poor  marriage,  and  the  silly  girl  did  not  know  what  qualities  she  needed 
in  a companion  to  ensure  happiness.  Phrenology  .rei'Ogm  zes  the  prun 
ciples  of  morality,  and  teaches  no  doctrine  that  is  antagonistic  to  the 
pure  tenets,  of  Christianity.  There  are  many  who  suppose  taat  its 
tendency  is  to  ex*;lt  a person  in  his  own  estimation,  but  no  one  can 
perceive  and  deplore  the  depravity  of  man  more  than  the  person  who 
looks  with  a Phrenological  eye,  but  he  recognizes  it  as  coming  from  an 
abnormal,  morbid,  and  perverted,  uneven  development  of  the  mind, 
rather  than  from  its  normal  action.  The  primitive  function  of  every 
faculty  is  good,  and  its  proper  exercise  is  necessary  to  the  happiness  • 
and  perfection  of  man. 
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All  excellences  are  not  combined  in  one  person.  Byron  and  Scott, 
with  all  their  varied  gifts,  were  lame.  Homer,  the  great  poet,  was 
blind.  Johnson  was  full  of  disease,  and  so  we  might  speak  of  nearly 
every  distinguished  man.  In  a man’s  strength  frequently  lies  his 
weakness,  as  in  the  case  of  Napoleon,  whose  will  and  ambition  gave  him 
power,  and  having  elevated  him  to  a high  pinnacle,  caused  his  downfall. 

Some  are  very  good  when  there  is  no  temptation,  very  pious  when 
about  to  die,  very  innocent  and  virtuous  when  they  are  afraid  to  do 
wrong,  much  opposed  to  war  when  not  insulted,  can  make  excellent 
resolutions  in  private  for  future  guidance,  are  very  courageous  when 
there  is  no  danger,  are  much  better  behaved  in  company  than  at  home, 
are  more  honest  when  watched,  are  more  pious  in  church  than  in  the 
family.  We  can  never  doubt  the  depravity  of  a community  in  which 
there  is  more  money  spent  on  rum,  tobacco,  and  opium  than  for  educa- 
tion, missionary  operations,  and  the  promulgation  of  religious  and 
Christian  views,  or  where  there  is  more  expended  on  distilleries  than 
for  chapels,  churches,  and  missionary  stations. 

Phrenology  explains  much  with  reference  to  failures  and  success  in 
business.  One  cause  of  failure  in  business  arises  from  an  imperfect 
organization. 


Some  persons  commence  work  with  a feeble  mind,  and  they  do  not 
succeed  because  their  mental  qualifications  are  very  inferior.  A youncr 
man,  with  a very  feeble  mind  could  not  take  care  of  his  own  property'3 
because  he  did  not  know  the  value  of  money,  and  was  obliged  to  have 
a guardian  By  early  discipline  he,  perhaps,  could  have  succeeded 
better  than  he  did,  but  his  life  would  have  been  a failure  whatever  he 
might  have  attempted. 

Many  individuals  commence  a business  for  which  they  have  not  the 
natural  qualifications.  They  have  neither  the  talents  to  plan  their 
work,  nor  to  comprehend  the  plans  of  others,  and  hence  their  labours 
result  in  imperfection. 

. Many  individuals  are  forced  by  their  parents  to  engage  in  a business 
m a ^ey  cannot  succeed,  for  they  have  not  the  natural  capacity. 

A lady  in  New  Orleans  brought  her  son  for  an  examination,  and 
wished  to  know  for  what  he  was  the  best  adapted.”  In  the  course  of 
the  examination  I replied,  “that  with  his  strong  constitution,  pro- 
mment  perceptive  faculties,  and  very  large  Constructiveness,  he  would 
excel  in  the  use  of  tools  in  some  mechanical  department.”  With  oreat 
indignation,  she  replied,  “ Dd  you  suppose  I am  going  to  make  a 
mechanic  of  my  son  ? “ What  would  you  have  him  become  !”  Tasked  S' 


“ A clergyrnan,  to  be  sure.”  I told  "her  “ that  h^warnaturalTyX 
fective  in  Veneration  and  Spirituality,  and  had  not  the  natural  omani 
nation  to  sustain  himself  in  that  calling.”  a °lgam" 

bitZelLTweratr  0r  nT’  a clerg>'mim  he  ^all  be,”  said  the  am- 
leaded  That  her  h 1 'Tn  T*  ^v?ntP  dissatisfied.  I afterward 
architect  nf  thT  T ’r  w recuently  and  that  he  had  been  the 

to  bc  tChe0  TTSTe'T,d  ,St°m  Hre  th,Cn  bciug  erected,  and  destined 
be  the  most  costly  and  magnificent  building  in  Louisiana.  It  is 
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quite  probable  that  the  boy  inherited  the  father’s  skill  and  ingenuity, 
and  would  have  followed  in  his  footsteps  with  much  credit,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  will  equally  adorn  the  pulpit. 

Hai'd  labour  without  good  plans  fails  to  produce  satisfactory  results. 
Many  men  work  very  hard,  but  they  have  no  settled  purpose  in  life,  I 
only  to  drudge  on  from  day  to  day  in  a kind  of  routine,  without 
interest  in  what  they  do  or  accomplish.  They  hardly  know  why  j j 
they  toil,  but  work  as  necessity  presses  upon  them.  Some  can  ■ 
form  schemes  or  lay  plans  for  others  to  carry  out;  they  can  sit  in  < 
their  office,  and  with  brain-labour  furnish  employment  for  300  men.  j 
They  have  the  natural  organization  to  do  this,  and  are  much  better  \ 
qualified  for  such  a position  than  to  go  into  the  fields  to  labour,  or 
into  the  quarries  to  dig  stone.  Should  they  attempt  either  of  the  latter 
employments,  they  would  fail  in  their  efforts. 

Some  can  succeed  in  business  simply  because  they  can  manage  to 
invest  what  they  make  profitably.  Others  may  toil  as  hard  and  even 
more  diligently,  but  they  expend  as  fast  as  they  make,  and  sometimes- 
. their  expenses  are  beyond  their  incomes.  Some- live  faster  than  they 
can  generate  vitality,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they  early  break 
down  in  health  and  strength.  Some  will  overwork  in  one  day,  and 
exhaust  their  vital  forces,  so  that  they  cannot  do  anything  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day.  None  need  be  surprised  at  the  ultimate  failure  of  such 
» persons  to  accomplish  much  in  life. 

Some  know  how  to  take  advantage  of  circumstances,  and  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  occasion  required.  There  is  a fitness  for  all  things, 
but  our  time  is  not  always  God  s time.  Moses  thought  that  he  was 
ready  for  his  work  when  he  slew  the  Egyptian,  but  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  spend  forty  years  in  the  wilderness  before  he  was  prepaied  for 
his  mission.  When  the  Scotch  regiment  was  at  Balaclava,  ever}  thing 

was  prepared  for  the  combat,  and  “ every  bullet  emptied  a saddle, 
nr  • i i.  . nrr.0  mnrfp  hv  (lesion.  and  for  a 


Mar  is  the  noblest  work  of  God  ; was  made  by  design,  and  for  a 
specific  purpose.  All  his  various  powers  are  adapted  to  certain  rela- 
tions of  life  and  conditions  of  things,  and  education  is  only  complete 
when  every  faculty  of  the  mind  and  function  of  the  body  are  actively 

developed  and  devoted  to  a good  end.  _ , , 

Many  men  have  been  persecuted,  imprisoned,  and  burned  at  the 
* stake  for  advocating  views  that  are  now  popular,  so  that  no  one  need 
^ be  discouraged  if  their  own  peculiar  views  are  disbelieved  by  the i mass, . 
h for  if  they  are  founded  in  nature,  they  will  ultimately  prevail.  Perfection 
,T  depends  upon  a full  development,  legitimate  use,  and  right  direc  ion  o 
^ ■’  le  mind,  the  superior  part  taking  the  lead.  Let  us  not  forge*  | 

itever  may  be  our  circumstances,  it  is  “ the  mind  that  makes  • 
” it  aim  nf  ns  :dl  to  arrive  as  near  perfection 


ole,  for' the  more  disciplined  and  developed  we  are  in  this  life, 
er  shall  we  be  prepared  for  our  eternal  existence. 
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TACT  AND  TALENT. 


Different  kinds  and  degrees  of  education  lead  men  to  look  very 
differently  at  the  same  subject.  A person  who  studies  one  authority 
imbibes  a certain  class  of  opinions,  his  neighbour  arrives  at  conclusions 
from  another  authority,  while  a third  is  governed  by  his  own  judgment. 
All  cannot  see  alike  unless  they  have  the  same  quality  of  mind  educa- 
tiun,  degree  of  health  and  experience. 

The  dyspeptic  man  sees  the  world,  eats  his  breakfast,  goes  to  work 
reads  his  Bible,  and  says  his  prayers  with  a very  different  frame  of 
mind  from  the  one  who  is  blessed  with  health  and  vigour  of  body 
We  are  not  surprised  at  the  diversity  of  opinion  among  men  in  their 
views  of  God,  politics,  law  and  education,  or  that  there  are  eleven  hun- 
dred forms  of  religion  or  modes  of  worship  in  the  world.  It  is  not 
because  there  are  so  many  gods,  or  that  truths  clash  with  each  other 
m different  countries,  but  because  the  mind  of  man  is  shaped  by  edu- 
cation and  its  surroundmgs.  Wo  hope  that  the  tiiffe  is  coming  when 
e snail  see  eye  to  eye,  and  the  truth  as  it  is  without  the  modifica- 
thTpresenUime1!01  ’ clrcu“stances  which  affect  our  views  at 

One  of  the  strongest  evidences  in  favour  of  Phrenology  is  that  it 
explains  and  accounts  for  the  natural  differences  existing  among  men 
rhere  are  artificial  distinctions,  such  as  grades  in  society  rank 

or  do’  The!  &CWTth  '?hich  penology  has  but  little’  to  sav 

-in  no?rayst°j \rti  thi ft 

mff'wS  heTsrfCy  die  ClaS;S  0f  Cr'me  which  a person  is  liable'  tVcom- 

WqueitbJ  n Lin?  "l  PTnS011,  M1'iy  yeai'S  aS°  1 was  m the  habit  of 
cquenting  pi  isons  and  Insane  asylums,  and  could  almost  invariably 
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tell  the  class  of  insanity  under  which  the  particular  individual  was 
suffering.  Twenty-five  years  ago  I was  taken  into  the  Asylum  at 
Charleston,  near  Boston,  Mass.,  to  test  Phrenology.  I examined  several 
of  the  inmates,  and  pronounced  successfully  upon  the  different  kinds 
and  degrees  of  their  insanity.  Finally,  the  head-physician  of  the 
place,  Dr.  Bell,  came  into  the  room,  dressed  as  an  insane  man,  with  his 
hair  very  much  disarranged,  his  eyes  staring,  and  his  general  expression 
wild,  and  that  of  a raving  maniac.  I examined  his  head  carefully,  sup- 
posing that  he  was  one  of  the  patients.  After  I had  made  my  exami- 
nation I said,  “ I cannot  think  why  this  man  should  be  insane,  unless 
it  has  been  because  he  could  not  have  his  own  way,  and  carry  out  his 
peculiar  ideas,  for  I perceive  that  Firmness  and  Self-esteem  are  his 
leading  organs.”  The  attendants  were  highly  pleased,  and  introduced 
me  to  Dr.  Bell,  the  physician  of  the  establishment,  one  who  would 
either  be  at  the  head  or  not  at  all ; who  was  considered  dogmatical  in 
his  own  ideas  and  opinions,  but  a very  talented  man.  The  doctor  said 
“that  he  was  perfectly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  my  science,  but 
wished  to  put  it  to  the  severest  test.” 

While  at  Baton  Kouge,  Louisiana,  a few  years  since,  I was  invited  to 
visit  the' State  prison,  to  examine  the  heads  of  several  marked  con- 
victs. Soon  after  I entered,  they  selected  eleven  prisoners,  and  I made 
remarks  upon  each  individual,  describing  the  crime  of  which  they  had 
been  respectively  guilty,  pointing  out  their  phrenological  developments 
to  the  warder  of  the  prison.  In  every  instance,  my  delineations  were 
said  to  be  appropriate  to  the  life  and  crime  of  the  individual. 

About  twenty-eight  years  ago  I went  into  a prison  at  Pittsburg,  Penn., 
and  examined  forty  prisoners,  and  did  not  fail  in  a single  case  to 
declare  the  crime  which  had  brought  the  unfortunate  men  there.  In 
one  case  of  a boy  I said,  “ I cannot  think  of  any  crime  that  this  boy 
would  commit  of  his  own  accord.  Pie  must  have  been  induced  to  do 
it  by  the  force  of  circumstances  that  he  could  not  control,  or  possibly 
was  hired  by  another  person.”  I was  informed  that  he  was  there 
for  being  concerned  in  a murder;  that  he  and  a number  of  other 
boys  had  been  hired  and  almost  driven  to  do  the  deed  by  a wicked 
man  who  had  got  a mastery  over  them. 

But  there  are  instances  where  the  mind  becomes  morbid  as  a whole, 
or  where  some  particular  faculty  has  been  thrown  out  of  balance.  In 
these  cases  we  cannot  always  judge  of  its  action  any  more  than  a phy- 
sician who  thoroughly  understands  the  body  can  always  discover  some 
hidden  difficulty  that  defies  his  past  experience  ; but  the  natural  ten- 
dencies of  the  mind  Phrenology  clearly  and  beautifully  expl.  ins. 

Bodily  condition,  also,  has  a powerful  influence  on  mental  action. 
The  shape  of  the  brain,  as  a whole,  is  in  harmony  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mind,  yet  the  state  of  the  body  affects  the  manifestation 
of  mind,  either  for  good  or  evil.  No  one,  at  the  present  day,  who 
observes  the  form  and  configuration  of  objects  will  deny  that  there 
is  every  variety  in  the  shape  of  heads.  I will  not  stop  to  prove  this 
point  so  well-established  by  the  artist  and  sculptor,  but  affirm  that 
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bng,  short,  high,  low,  broad  or  narrow  heads  manifest  minds  similar 
to  their  peculiarity  of  form.  When  the  brain  is  sharp  in  development 
the  mind  will  be  keen  and  sharp,  and  when  the  organs  are  evenly 
developed  the  mind  will  be  harmonious  in  its  actions.  These  rules 
will  be  found  to  hold  good  in  every  case,  with  slight  modifications  pro- 
duced by  education. 

I propose  to  hold  up  to  your  view  a few  mirrors,  and  think  that  nearly 
every  one  can  see  their  own  likeness  reflected  in  one  if  not  more  of  them. 

Some  individuals,  as  Locke,  Bacon,  and  Cicero  have  a large  and  com- 
prehensive mind,  which  is  extended  in  its  range  of  action.  Such  have 
large  heads,  fully  developed  in  the  coronal  aud  frontal  regions,  with 
full,  high  foreheads.  Others,  as  Richard  HI.,  have  small  and  contracted 
ideas,  are  narrow  in  their  views  aud  thoughts,  and  this  peculiarity  will 
be  seen  in  the  wedgelike  shape  of  their  foreheads.  They  will  be  deve- 
loped distinctly  in  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  will  have  a predominance 
of  the  bony  structure,  with  but  a limited  degree  of  the  mental  tem- 
perament. 


Some,  like  William  the  Conqueror,  are  strong,  enduring,  can  sustain 
severe  trials  without  breaking  down  under  them.  They  will  lose  friends, 
property,  position  in  society— may  be  depressed  for  the  time  being’ 
but  seem  to  rise  above  all  disasters  in  the  end.  They  can  bear  a 
greater  amount  of  mental  excitement  than  the  generality  of  people. 
Such  individuals  will  have  a compact  organization,  and  there  will  be  a 
great  sympathy  between  the  body  and  brain.  The  organization,  as  a 
whole,  will  be  well  developed  in  all  its  parts,  the  functions  will  be 
active,  the  digestive  power  healthy,  the  circulation  quick,  and  the 
faculties  of  Causality,  Cautiousness,  Conscientiousness,  Combative- 
ness, Destructiveness,  Firmness,  and  Self-Esteem,  will  be  prominent. 

Others,  like  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  are  weakly,  easily  discouraged 
and  broken  down.  After  one  failure  they  give  up  in  despair.  Such 
individuals  have  a small  body,  weak  digestion,  not  very  vigorous  circu- 
lation, oftentimes  have  palpitation  of  heart,  with  but  an  ordinary 
degree  of  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  Firmness,  and  Self-Esteem. 

s™\Kke  9ardinai  Richelieu,  are  hidden,  reserved,  retired, 
and  difficult  to  be  understood.  You  may  live  with  them  year  after  year 
and  still  not  feel  any  familiarity  with  them.  They  rarely  confide  in’ 
others,  but  lead  an  internal  life.  Such  persons  have  broad  heads  are 
somewhat  after  the  type  of  the  cat  or  fox.  Secretiveness  and  CauVous- 
ness  \ eneratiou,  and  perhaps  Causality,  will  be  large  in  the  head  • also 

^TCSS  aud  i^'^veness  while  Self-Esteem  and  the  Social 
Liam  will  be  small.  Such  individuals  always  act  from  design  and  with 
“f  not  rash  and  impulsive,  but  do and  say Xt“ able 

lutely  necessary  to  accomplish  their  particular  purpose  ? 

Others  are  surface  men— free,  open,  transparent,  undisguised  easily 

to  hS  « You  Ie“ime  ththead  ladyatonc  time,  and  said 

everybodl  in  Say  wh,sPer  wden  7°u  talk,  but  you  whisper  so  loud  that 

fiSo  im  a ^It  Can  Gar  Wl!a-  y0,U  say-  If  aW'one  should  con- 
nue  to  you  a secret,  you  are  so  plain,  frank,  and  free,  that  you  would 


tell  everybody  the  next  day  the  whole  affair.”  “ That  is  very  correct,* 
she  replied,  “ for  I cannot  keep  a secret  half  a day.”  Persons  of  this 
class  have  a narrow  head.  Secretiveness,  Cautiousness,  and  Acquisi- 
tiveness are  comparatively  small,  while  Approbativeness,  Adhesiveness,  > 
and  Language  will  be  large,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  rapid,  and 
the  temperament  warm  and  active. 

Some  persons,  like  Dickens,  are  clear,  bright,  susceptible,  and  full  • 
of'vivacity.  These  will  have  quick  circulation  and  a thin  skin.  The  - 
nerves  will  be  near  the  surface  of  the  skin.  They  will  have  a predomi-  s 
nance  of  brain  over  the  body,  and  the  brain  is  sharply  developed.  The 
utterance  will  be  clear  and  distinct.  There  is  not  a surplus  of  adipose 
matter  to  impede  speech  or  any  mental  or  bodily  action. 

There  are  others,  like  Dr.  Horner,  who  are  dull  and  confused  in 
thought,  indistinct  in  expression,  thick-tongued  and  guttural  in  their 
speech.  The  louder  they  speak,  the  less  you  hear  what  they  say.  Such 
will  have  an  organization  similar  to  their  peculiar  mental  state,  not 
clearly  made  up  or  defined,  lacking  somewhat  in  blood,  with  a feeble 
circulation,  and  but  little  sharpness  of  phrenological  development. 
They  will  generally  have  uncommonly  large  stomachs,  short  necks,  large 
tongues,  and  large  mouths.  They  cannot  articulate  clearly,  and  as  their 
words  come  from  the  mouth,  they  sound  very  much  as  if  a blow  had 
been  made  on  a large  drum.  _ t 1 

Some,  like  Professor  Owen,  Professor  Parks,  end  Rev.  Baptist  Noel, 
are  high,  lofty,  noble,  elevated,  and  aspiring  ; and  these  peculiarities 
are  indicated  in  both  the  mental  and  physical  organization.  We  find 
in  this  class  tall  men.  The  upper  portions  of  the  head  and  face  are 
more  prominent  than  the  basilar  region,  and  the  thoracic  region  pre- 
dominates over  the  abdominal.  A tall,  thin,  spare  build,  with  a deve- 
lopment of  the  coronal  brain,  will  generally  be  seen  where  there  is 
loftiness  and  nobility  of  mind.  We  rarely  see  a very  elevated  mind 
connected  with  a short,  thick,  stout,  plethoric-looking  man,  when  the 
coronal  region  is  deficient  and  the  basilar  portion  prominent.  - 

Some  men,  like  roughs,  fighters,  boxers,  are  low,  grovelling,  sensual, 
debased,  and  inferior  to  others.  They  frequent  low  places,  enjoy  them-  ; 
selves  in  low  associations,  and  talk  in  basilar  tones  ot  voice.  They  tell  3 
indecent  stories,  and  pervert  the  meaning  of  all  they  hear,  these  • 
individuals  have  a heavy  base  to  the  brain,  are  wanting  in  the  coronal  , 
region,  and  defective  in  Causality.  The  nervous  system  is  m a low 
state  of  development,  and  the  bodily  powers  have  the  ascendancy.  1 he 
lower  portion  of  the  brain,  face,  and  body  predominate.  Where  there® 
is  a large  jaw  and  a great  amount  of  flesh  hanging  under  it,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  mind  is  much  lower  than  where  there  is  a small  jaw  or 
maxillary  bone  with  little  flesh  on  or  underneath  it.  An  mdn  uiual 
may  have  refined  and  noble  qualities  joined  to  those  of  a grosser 
nature,  and  then  circumstances  will  decide  which  class  shall  he  the 
most  prominent,  and  sometimes  there  is  a powerful  struggle  as  to  which 

shall  have  the  ascendancy.  , . . 

Some  persons,  like  “ detectives,”  are  keen,  sharp,  sagacious,  peue- 
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trating,  intuitive,  and. intense  in  mental  action.  A person  of  tin's 
class  will,  with  one  glance,  look  you  “ through  and  through,”  and  seem 
to  understand  what  you  are  thinking  about  as  well  as  if  they  had  been 
acquainted  with  you  for  a long  time.  They  will  have  a vigorous  con- 
stitution, and  the  central  portion  of  the  head  will  predominate.  Indi- 
viduality, Eventuality,  Comparison,  and  Human  Nature,  will  be  large, 
and  the  quality  of  the  brain  of  fine  texture. 

Again,  a class  of  persons  are  blunt,  obtuse  in  their  feelings,  inappro- 
priate, and  out  of  place  in  their  remarks.  They  talk  indiscreetly  and 
imprudently,  and  give  offence  when  they  do  not  really  intend  it.  Such 
possess  small  intuition ; there  will  be  a depression  in  the  central  por- 
tion of  their  forehead,  above  Comparison.  Individuality,  Comparison, 
Eventuality,  and  Human  Nature  (the  Phreno -faculty)  will  be  small,  while 
the  impulses  are  strong  and  restraining  elements  weak.  Conscientious- 
ness may  be  large.  The  person  will  mean  well,  yet  will  not  adapt 
himself  agreeably  to  times  or  circumstances,  and  will  often  defeat  his 
purpose  by  the  careless  way  in  which  he  works. 

A young  man  who  had  not  confidence  enough  in  himself  to  select  a 
wife,  but  had  faith  in  Phrenology,  invited  two  young  ladies  to  come 
to  my  rooms,  so  that  I might  examine  their  heads.  After  I had  given 
their  delineations,  he  asked  them  to  go  into  the  next  room,  while  he 
had  a few  words  of  private  conversation  with  me.  He  then  conferred 
as  to  the  one  best  suited  to  his  organization.  But  there  was  so  little 
management  or  dehcacy  manifested  in  the  affair,  that  I would  not  have 
insulted  tne  ladies  so  much  as  to  have  decided,  so  I told  him  that  I 
thought  neither  would  answer.  If  he  had  been  more  sensitive,  he 

COme  Wilth  e,!Ch  0ne  separate  time,  and  consulted  me 
in  their  absence,  when  they  would  have  been  none  the  wiser  for  his 
consultation.  B 

Some  hke  Hugh  Miller  and  other  students,  are  constantly  aspiring 
o°riuatl0^’  £re  d™akinS  continually  at  the  fountains  of  know- 
ledge  Such  will  have  Causality,  Comparison,  Ideality,  Cautiousness 
Secretiveness  Conscientiousness,  and  Veneration  largdy  deveWd 
while  Self-Esteem  and  the  Social  Brain  are  small. 

Others,  as  Goss6,  are  as  free  to  communicate  their  knowledge  as  to 
receive  it.  They  will  go  abroad  for  information,  and,  after  gaming  t 
will  make  it  known  to  the  whole  world,  and  will  also  give  their  time 
and  property  as  freely.  They  have  small  AcquisitivenessfsecmtiveneTs 
Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  and  Alimentiveness,  with  lari  Adhe’ 
siveness,  Approbativeness,  Benevolence,  and  Language  an  active  t™  ’ 

CTth*  own^enM  10°  **  bus?'  ‘>*>agli  it  may 

years  in  trying  to  discover ‘‘ perpetual  motion  ” He  hao?nve  l'  ^ • vf 

entirely  to  thf  subject,  and  must  eithe^  e Lane  m have  a 
organization.  When  the  above  class  act  natuStWV.IL  pecul  f 
large  Causality,  Constructiveness,  SEEKS 
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ness.  The  inventor  believes  that  he  has  the  clue  to  a right  principle, 
which  he  investigates,  and  by  the  aid  of  Hope  expects  to  succeed  by-and- 
by,  so  he  will  sacrifice  every  present  good  for  future  prospects. 

Others,  like  Kossuth,  are  talkers,  and  naturally  unfold  the  sub- 
jects they  understand.  It  is  as  easy  for  them  to  express  their  ideas 
as  for  water  to  run  down-hill.  These  have  a retreating  forehead, 
Causality  only  average,  large  Ideality,  Constructiveness,  Language, 
Mirthfulness,  Individuality,  and  Eventuality,  joined  with  a strong  Social 
Brain,  and  large  Approbativeaess. 

Some,  like  Voltaire,  are  quick,  prompt,  off-hand,  wide-awake,  always 
ready  for  action,  while  others  never  keep  their  engagements  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  even  though  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  but  their 
own  sluggish  natures.  The  former  will  have  quick  circulation,  fine  hair, 
fine  skin,  with  a predominance  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  The 
body  is  not  much  in  their  way.  They  are  nimble  on  the  foot,  run  when 
they  are  going  up  or  down  stairs,  and  whatever  their  hands  find  to  do, 
they  do  with  all  their  might. 

Some  are  still,  slow,  plodding,  and  i entrained.  They  have  a pre- 
dominance of  bone  and  muscle,  poor  tirjulation,  large  Cautiousness, 
small  Combativeness  and  Eventuality.  They  are  afraid  to  do  anything, 
cannot  make  up  their  minds,  and  when  they  have  formed  a decision, 
they  cannot  hold  on  to  it,  if  there  is  any  excuse  to  change  their 

Some,  like  Professor  Bush,  are  spiritual,  sentimental,  exalted  in  their 
thoughts,  and  naturally  dwell  on  immortality.  They  delight  to  live  in 
their  spiritual  natures,  are  interested  in  prophecies,  and  fond  of  con- 
templating the  mysteries  that  come  under  their  observations.  Such 
have  large  Constructiveness,  Ideality,  Spirituality,  Hope,  Veneration, 
and  Causality,  with  the  base  of  the  brain  rather  small,  and  the  bodily 


powers  not  very  strong. 

Other  individuals,  as  Arkwright,  are  practical,  physical,  individual, 
interested  in  what  they  see,  hear,  know  and  perceive  by  the  senses. 
These  persons  will  have  a full  base  to  the  brain  from  the  frontal  to  the 
occipital  bone,  large  Alimentiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  Eventuality,  and 
Comparison.  The  perceptive  faculties  generally  will  be  large,  and  the 
life  of  such  a person  will  be  real,  literal,  practical  and  positive. 

Some,  like  Shelley,  are  imaginative,  poetical,  refined,  exquisite  in  their 
tone  of  mind,  and  are  very  fond  of  the  Beautiful.  Some  men  in  prison 
will  beautify  their  cells  : even  though  they  have  committed  crime,  vet 
they  will  leave  the  impress  of  their  genius  on  the  walls,  while  other 
prisoners  think  about  digging  holes  in  the  walls,  to  make  an  escape,  1 
possible.  The  imaginative  class  will  have  large  Ideality,  Spirituality, 
Hope,  Veneration,  Benevolence,  Comparison,  Approbativeness,  and  Al  - 
hesiveness,  and  a predominance  of  the  Mental  over  the  \ ital  tempera- 

ethers,  like  Cobbett,  are  definite,  direct  and  positive  in  their  thoughts, 
dealing  in  laws,  facts,  and  things.  Some  authors,  like  Hjimq  write 
about  what  they  positively  know  and  have  seen  : they  deal  altogether 
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in  facts.  While  others,  like  Edgar  A.  Poe,  have  an  imaginative  brain  and 
will  only  develope  thoughts  by  the  aid  of  their  imagination.  Those 
who  are  definite  have  the  central  portion  of  the  head  prominent,  with 
large  Order,  .Calculation,  and  Constructiveness,  which  enable  them  to 
deal  in  positive  philosophy. 

Some  are  abstract,  theoretical,  original  in  their  ideas,  with  a type  of 
head  similar  to  that  of  Socrates  and  Galileo.  The  forehead  is  high  and 
fully  developed  in  the  upper  portion  of  it.  Such  men  will  delight  in 
theories,  to  discuss  abstruse  questions,  they  will  burn  the  midnight 
lamp  to  obtain  a new  idea,  will  gaze  at  the  stars  to  discover  a new 
planet  if  possible,  and,  having  seen  one,  will  endeavour  to  make  mathe- 
matical calculations  with  regard  to  its  distances  from  the  earth,  the 
sun,  and  will  strive  to  learn  everything  with  regard  to  it. 

Some  have  a peculiar  combination  of  the  scientific  and  ethereal 
elements  of  mind,  as  in  the  case  of  Swedenborg.  He  had  a fully  de- 
veloped brain  in  the  frontal  and  coronal  regions.  The  faculties  which 
would  give  sentiment,  religious  and  spiritual  emotions,  were  all  pro- 
minent. Hence,. while  in  his  youth  he  was  remarkable  for  scientific 
attainments  and  inveutive  genius,  and  wrote  many  books  which  have 
made  him  noted  as  a learned  and  scientific  man,  he,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
four  devoted  his  attention  to  subjects  of  a theological  nature,  and 
whether  the  religious  system  which  bears  his  name  be  true  or  false,  he 
has  left  on  record  the  indications  of  great  genius  in  that  direction. 

Hut  Haron  Cuvier  was  a man  remarkable  only  for  his  scientific  attain- 
ments, and  the  large  collection  of  specimens  that  he  accumulated,  which 
are  now  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris,  and  are  a noble  monument 
to  ms  memory. 

,n?w,arC  har“°“ous’  consistent  and  uniform,  always  the  same, 

markablv  tmf  S between  the  b°d?  and  brain  as  was  re- 
markably tiue  of  Washington;  very  few  men  manifested  so  much 

consistency  and  uniformity  of  mind.  He  was  a worthy  statesman,  led 

a most  exemplary  private  life,  and  set  a better  example  than  most  men 

is  position.  He  was  not  fickle,  but  possessed  the  same  general  cast 

of  mind  under  all  circumstances,  whether  prosperous  or  not.  He  was 

PfrayT’- an  i bf0rea  Feat  battle  would  ask  for  the  blessing  of 
God  to  rest  on  his  efforts.  Prince  Albert  was  a fine  type  of  this  class 

hi.,'  b“in  evSly  de“ fop™  * beaUlif"1  ''“**»  and  consistency,  and 

Some  are  irregular,  inconsistent,  eccentric,  and  badly  balanced 
Their  heads  are  uneven  in  development,  and  such  have  a predominance 

absentTtTe  mSal  ^ Esteem,  in  the 

for  committing  crimes  of  various  kinds,  belong  to  S etas  P 

Eh  titiiPri  Th  se  have.  large  H°Pe>  Mirthfulness,  Language 
Approbativeness,  Adhesiveness,  with  a good  arterial  circulation,  a^d 
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they  are  generally  healthy,  and  enjoy  life  in  every  condition.  They  are 
enterprising,  ready  to  go  ahead,  to  take  the  chances  and  run  the  risks 
of  business.  I saw  a young  man  in  the  splendid  gaming  establishment 
at  Baden  Baden  : his  head  was  high,  his  face  animated,  and  his  hands 
were  in  his  pockets.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  him  ; he  threw 
down  a handful  of  gold  upon  the  table,  and  entered  the  lists  with  some 
of  the  company.  When  the  calculations  were  made,  it  was  found  that 
he  had  lost,  and  his  money  was  drawn  in  by  the  banker.  Not  dis- 
couraged by  one  failure,  he  drew  out  another  handful  of  gold,  at  least 
amounting  to  ,£20.  This  was  laid  upon  the  table,  and  another  game 
Yas  played,  and  again  he  lost.  In  five  minutes  he  had  lost  two  hands- 
,ul  of  gold.  His  head  now  began  to  hang  down,  and  he  went  into  the 
,iiext  room.  Whether  he  played  there  I cannot  say,  but  he  soon  re- 
turned with  his  head  hanging  still  lower,  and  then  disappeared  at  the 
toor.  Probably  he  had  large  Hope,  and  expected  to  win.  It  is  a great 
pity  that  his  enthusiasm  could  not  have  been  expended  on  a more 
worthy  object. 

Others,  like  Blackhawk,  are  gloomy,  serious,  steady,  grave,  moody, 
and  dispirited.  They  go  through  the  world  with  long  faces,  which 
hardly  ever  relax  into  a smile,  are  continually  grumbling  about  their 
stomachs,  and  eat  their  bread  with  anxiety  and  carefulness.  It  is  their 
piety  to  be  sedate  and  sanctimonious.  Such  individuals  will  have  a 
deep  sunken  eye,  poor  circulation,  but  little  arterial  blood.  They  have 
dark  spots  under  their  eyes,  and  seem  ready  to  weep  every  time  they 
speak.  This  class  will  have  narrow  heads  in  front,  will  lack  Mirthful- 
ness, Hope,  Spirituality,  Causality,  Tune,  Constructiveness,  Self-Esteem, 
Order,  and  Language,  and  they  will  be  deficient  in  the  central  portion  of 
the  forehead,  while  Conscientiousness  and  Cautiousness  may  be  laige. 

Some  are  very  modest,  diffident,  and  sensitive.  They  would  not 
speak  before  an  audience ' if  they  could  thereby  gain  a large  fortune. 
They  do  not  like  to  hear  their  own  voices  in  company.  A young  man, 
whom  I once  knew,  was  so  very  modest  that  at  one  time  he  thought  he 
saw  a piece  of  burning  ember  fall  upon  a lady’s  dress  in  company.  He 
dared  not  tell  her  for  fear  of  hearing  himself  speak.  Some  are  so  very 
sensitive  that  they  almost  faint  when  they  are  criticised,  as  though 
their  characters  had  been  ruined  and  could  never  be  retrieved,  while 
others  are  bold,  and  egotistical,  as  if  really  they  were  “lords  of 
creation.”  George  F.  Train  is  an  excellent  example,  lou  cannot  pay 
compliments  to  individuals  of  this  class.  If  you  attempt  it,  they  wi  ^ 
say,  “ It  is  not  only  true,  but  you  have  not  praised  me  sufficiently. 
The  modest  man  has  large  Cautiousness,  Conscientiousness,  Appro- 
bativeness,  and  Benevolence.  His  skin  is  thin,  and  the  blood  circulates 
freely  and  comes  to  the  surface,  while  the  bold  man  has  a predominance 
of  Self-Esteem,  Combativeness,  Firmness,  and  Hope,  with  rather  small 

Veneration  and  Approbativeness.  , , . 

Some,  like  Father  Oberlin,  are  devotional,  reverential,  and  dependent. 
They  will  approach  you  with  a low  obeisance,  and  will  worship  their 
Creator  with  a solemn  tone  of  voice.  They  feel  their  dependence  on  a 
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Higher  Power,  and  will  make  requests  of  their  fellow-men  in  a manner 
that  indicates  a consciousness  of  inferiority.  Such  are  respectful  under 
all  circumstances.  They  will  have  Veneration  larger  than  any  of  the 
other  moral  organs,  though  the  coronal  brain,  as  a whole,  is  well  deve- 
loped. Destructiveness  is  generally  small. 

Some,  like.Theodore  Parker,  are  naturally  radical  in  their  views  by 
constitution,  and  break  away  from  old  associations  almost  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  think.  These  men  help  on  the  car  of  Progression,  and 
they  generally  have  large  Combativeness,  Causality,  active  circulation, 
and  small  Veneration.  I think  Oliver  Cromwell  must  have  been  an 
exception  to  this  rule  in  reference  to  Veneration,  for  in  all  the  draw- 
ings of  him  this  organ  appears  to  be  prominent,  and  he  certainly 
exhibited  Veneration  in  a powerful  degree  in  his  prayers  and  in  the 
religious  influence  which  he  exerted  over  his  soldiers.  He  broke  away 
from  the  established  order  of  things,  but  was  actuated  by  his  zeal  and 
active  Conscientiousness. 


Some  are  very  kind,  tender  in  their  feelings,  generous,  and  sympa- 
thetic ; have  always  a tear  to  shed  for  those  who  have  occasion  to  weep, 
are  ready  to  assist  every  object  of  charity,  and  really  take  pleasure,  like 
Howard,  in  doing  good.  They  are  warm-hearted,  cordial,  and  inviting. 
They  draw  you  to  their  confidence,  and  you  cannot  help  loving  them 
when  you  first  see  them.  They  have  a healthy  condition  of  the  body, 
great  magnetic  power,  buoyancy  of  disposition,  a strong  social  nature, 
large  Approbativeness,  Benevolence,  Adhesiveness,  Philoprogenitive- 
ness, Veneration,  and  frequently  a practical  intellect  which  gives  defi- 
niteness and  directness  to  all  their  mental  operations. 

Others  are  cold,  unsocial,  loveless,  hard,  severe,  harsh,  repulsive,  and 
distant.  William  II.,  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  a type  of  this 
class  You  are  disinclined  to  go  near  such  persons,  and  you  feel  that 
they  have  no  sympathy  when  you  tell  them  a tale  of  distress,  and 
that  there  is  a great  barrier  between  you  and  them.  Such  persons 
like  to  remain  at  home,  care  very  little  for  society,  rarely  become  inte- 
rested  in  any  one,  and  have  very  little  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on 
in  society.  These  individuals  have  large  Inhabitiveness,  Continuity, 
Acquisitiveness,  feecretiveness,  Combativeness,  Destructiveness  Cau- 
MU*Suff’  a lirn^.  degree  of  Benevolence,  Adhesiveness,  Ideality, 
Mirthfulness  and  Spirituality.  These  persons  will  have  a coarse  tern- 
perament  and  a predominance  of  the  bony  structure. 

Some  are  firm,  steady,  tenacious,  and  persevering.  Thev  work  in  a 

eve^°ir°Utlnf’  tre,ad'mi1.1  “finer,  walk  the  same  number  of  miles 
every  day,  and  continue  in  the  same  business  as  long  as  they  live 
They  may  have  opposition,  but  they  are  inspired  by  it  to  trudge  along 
tfll  they  accomplish  their  undertakings.  I had  a great  curiosity  when 
Luther dsJd  Khin?’,to  V*} ,thc  Cathedral  atWfirms,  where7 Martin 

dJ;C  ™Jd  g°  lf  there  ™ as  many  devils  as  there  were 
F ml  °!  thf  hTGS  011  tl?e  WW-”  Luther  had  the  organ  of 

b3ar  bJn8 \ r T ,g0°d  Vltal  or§a,|ization  and  a heavy 
oasilar  brain.  Melancthon  had  not  as  much  Firmness,  was  not  so 
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positive  a man,  and  had  not  as  much  force  of  character.  He  was  more 
disposed  to  be  mild  and  pacific,  in  consequence  of  a smaller  develop- 
ment of  brain  in  the  region  of  Firmness  and  in  the  occipital  portion. 

Others  are  yielding,  fickle,  uncertain,  unstable.  This  was  the  case  ' 
with  Edgar  A.  Poe.  With  an  engagement  to  lecture  on  hand,  he  would 
accept  an  invitation  to  drink  with  some  friend,  and  would  go  to  such 
excesses  as  to  be  unable  to  fulfil  his  appointment.  On  one  occasion  he 
was  so  intoxicated  when  he  appeared  on  the  platform  as  to  insult  his 
audience.  He  lacked  stability  of  character,  was  wanting  in  Firmness, 
Self-Esteem,  Continuity,  and  in  the  basilar  brain  and  vital  power. 

Some  are  neat,  systematic,  regular,  and  methodical ; all  that  they  do 
is  done  according  to  rule.  I examined  the  head  of  a young  lady  in 
Kentucky,  and  remarked  to  her  mother  “that  her  daughter  was  very 
neat  and  particular.  If  she  had  been  out  to  a party  and  came  home  at 
4 o’clock  in  the  morning,  before  going  to  bed  she  would  put  away  her 
dress,  and  arrange  her  clothes  as  if  she  had  the  whole  day  for  it.  She 
could  not  sleep  unless  her  room  was  in  order.”  Her  mother  said  “ it 
was  a remarkable  coincidence,  for  they  had  never  known  her  to  omit 
it.”  This  young  lady  had  the  Perceptive  faculties  very  prominent — 
large  Order,  Constructiveness,  Ideality,  and  Locality. 

There  are  others  who  are  untidy,  slovenly,  careless  and  irregular  in 
their  habits.  They  are  not  neat  in  their  persons,  dress,  closets,  or 
drawers,  and  are  always  at  a loss  where  to  find  anything.  They  are 
continually  talking  about  their  things  being  out  of  place,  but  somehow 
they  never  succeed  in  applying  the  remedy.  This  class  will  want  Order 
and  the  Perceptive  Faculties  generally.  Ideality  will  also  be  deficient, 
and  there  will  be  a want  of  culture.  Some  are  full  of  life,  vitality  and 
constitutional  strength.  They  are  boiling  over  with  animal  spirits,  and 
seem  to  have  a surplus  on  hand  for  emergencies.  They  can  work  all 
day,,  and  are  full  of  mirth  at  night.  In  fact,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
work  off  their  energy,  as  they  manufacture  it  faster  than  an  ordinary 
life  would  exhaust.  Their  vital  functions  are  so  well  balanced,  that  all 
they  have  to  do  is  to  breathe  fresh  air,  and  eat  a moderate  amount  of 
food.  These  individuals  will  have  good  digestion,  a healthy,  active  cir- 
culation, a good  development  of  bodily  strength,  with  a heavy  base  to 
the  brain,  well  sustained  by  a full  coronal  region.  They  will  have  large 
Langdage.  Individuality,  Mirthfulness,  Hope,  Approbativeness,  Benevo- 
lence, and  ihe  Social  Brain  generally  will  be  largely  developed.  Hugh 
Stowell  Brown  is  a fine  example  of  the  above. 

Others  are  always  delicate,  weakly,  sickly,  half-alive,  and  constantly 
fretting  because  something  is  wrong.  Such  are  only  halt-born.  They 
had  weakly  parents,  who  did  not  give  them  stock  or  stamina  of  const  1- 
stitution.  With  but  a limited  degree  of  vitality  for  a start  in  life,  when  < 
fully  grown,  they  will  be  characterised  by  weak  digestion,  weak  lungs  t 
and  weak  circulation.  Fresh  air  gives  them  a cold,  or  some  other  unh- 
culty,  and  in  general  they  hang  upon  their  friends  to  carry  them 
through  the  world. 

Some  are  liberal,  free,  generous,  noble  and  whole-souled  in  their 
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natures.  These  will  have  high  heads,  in  addition  to  a good  physical 
constitution.  Rarey,  the  horse-tamer,  is  a fine  example  of  this  class  of 
organizations.  He  had  a warm,  Sympathetic  nature,  and  by  means  of  it 
controlled  the  fiercest  animal.  Those  who  are  of  this  class  have  a long 
fibre  of  brain  from  Individuality  to  Benevolence.  The  forehead  will  be 
high,  and  the  temperament  warm  and  arterial ; while  those  who  are 
close,  penurious  and  selfish  in  their  dispositions  will  be  low  in  the 
upper  region  of  the  brain.  There  is  little  nobleness  in  such  organiza- 
tions, no  expansion  of  mind,  nor  sympathy  with  men  or  animals.  If 
they  have  more  property  than  they  can  use,  they  will  hoard  it  in  a 
miserly  way,  till  they  can  find  future  opportunity  to  enjoy  it. 

This  subject  can  be  carried  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent.  I hope 
that  I have  been  sufficiently  plain  that  all  may  see  themselves  reflected 
in  one  of  the  many  mental  mirrors.  Human  character  depends  upon 
certain  combinations  of  faculties,  and,  as  in  throwing  the  dice  an  end- 
less variety  of  numbers  can  be  produced,  so  by  the  infinite  development 
of  the  faculties  we  see  an  infinite  variety  of  individual  power,  yet  the 
primitive  faculties  in  each  brain  are  the  same. 

. There  are  two  elements  of  success  in  every  profession  or  business, 
viz.  tact  and  talent,,  and  an  individual  must  possess  one  or  both  of 
these  to  accomplish  anything  in  the  material,  scientific  or  philosophical 
world.  1 hese  elements  depend  upon  the  peculiar  development  of  the 
biain  and  body.  The  following  qualifications  are  necessary  for  the 
display  of  talent ; a large  brain,  a good  development  of  the  frontal  and 
coronal  regions,  length  of  fibre  in  the  frontal  portion,  as  well  as  in  the 
occipital.  Such  a brain  with  fair  opportunities  and  education  would 
enable  its  possessor  to  exhibit  talent,  and  to  exert  a swaying  influence 
in  society.  * . ° 

Tyndall  was  one  of  this  class.  He  had  the  natural  organization  for  a 
man  of  talent.  In  the  translation  of  the  English  Bible  he  has  had  an 
extensive  influence,  and  manifested  much  talent,  strength  and  power  of 
ww  Yj  ITS*  a.blllty  to  comprehend  subjects  and  throw  off  ideas 

q eAUDrfe  W9S  di°ne  in  a masterl7  ^yle.  This  was  the  case 
™ S£A,stty  hooper,  who  possessed  the  above  combination  of  quali- 
ties.  He  had  a high,  full  brain  in  the  coronal  region,  and  also  possessed 
a well-developed  frontal  lobe.  He  displayed  great  talent  in  his  pro- 

sSseT’  and  WaS  rcmarkable  for  the  SrasP  of  intellect  which  he  pos- 

Michud  Angelo  was  a fine  specimen  of  a talented  man,  remarkable 
for  strength  and  comprehensiveness  of  mind.  He  had  a vigorous  con 
Htitution  an  extraordinarily  perceptive  intellect,  a full  development  of 
the  reflective  powers,  and  especially  a full  development  of  biam  in  tho 
coronal  region.  This  organization  qualified  him  to  exert  a verv  Jx  w 

from  an  inferior' to  tKighe?t  position!00058’  ^ euabled  bim  to  rise  ( 
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Napoleon  III.  is  also  a man  of  talent,  and  not  wanting  in  tact, 
management,  and  shrewdness,  but  is  more  remarkable  for  his  power  to 
think,  comprehend  principles,  and  act  from  judgment.  His  talent  is 
in  managing  his  subjects,  by  understanding  their  natures,  and  adapting  -1 
his  rules  to  their  dispositions.  His  great  tact  was  manifested  in  j 
securing  the  throne  of  France.  I 

Count  Cavour  belonged  to  the  same  class  of  superior  talent ; had  j 
some  tact,  but  great  ability  to  understand  principles,  and  take  large,  j 
comprehensive  and  philosophical  views  of  subjects.  He  could  accorn-  '| 
plish  more  business  with  less  mental  friction  and  labour  than  almost  j 
any  other  known  man.  _ i 

Prince  Menschikoff,  the  Russian  general,  was  a man  of  the  most  dis-  J 
tinguished  talent.  He  exerted  a very  powerful  influence  in  the  army  .■j 
while  he  was  in  it,  and  so  long  as  he  was  in  command,  both  French 
and  English  combined,  found  it  next  to  impossible  to  accomplish  their  j 
designs  upon  Sebastopol ; while  Talleyrand  was  remarkable  for  his  tact,  j 
power  to  manage  and  turn  everything  to  account,  shrewdness,  sharp-  ^ 
ness,  and  availability  of  intellect.  _ I 

Men  remarkable  for  tact  will  have  a distinct  organization,  quick  j 
circulation,  a good  base  to  the  brain,  an  active  appetite,  large  Acquisi-  9 
tiveness,  Secretiveness,  Approbativeness,  a strong  social  brain,  and  goodw 
perceptive  intellect,  which  incline  them  to  come  in  contact  with  thej-J 
outer  world.  They  are  not  much  educated  by  studying  books  in  9 
school,  bub  have  acquired  their  experience  and  knowledge  by  their  1 
intercourse  in  daily  life,  and  have  developed  their  gifts  by  using  them  j 
in  the  accomplishment  of  their  ends. 

A man  may  be  very  learned,  have  a great  amount  of  talent,  and  yet  , 
be  as  ignorant  of  the  common  affairs  of  life  as  a distinguished  professor® 
\n  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was,  fnany  years  since.  He  was  riding  out  J ; 
one  day  in  the  country,  and  saw  a very  common  animal  in  the  field.® 
With  great  curiosity,  he  asked  what  it  was.  His  companion  said  it  ! 
was  a sheep ! He  was  a very  learned  man,  and  had  studied  natural* 
history  from  books,  but  was  not  a very  deep  student  of  Nature. 

“ Lord  Dundreary  ” is  a good  specimen  of  a man  of  tact.  T ou  see  I 
him  puzzling  his  brain  “to  find  out  who  his  mother  was.  His  bi other! 
Sam  had  a mother,  and  he  supposes  that  he  must  have  had  a mothei. 
But  his  brother  Sam’s  mother  was  a nurse,  then  who  was  his  mother ; 
and  he  puzzles  his  brain  to  find  it  out,  until  he  finally  comes  to  the  con* 
elusion  “that  it  is  one  of  those  things  that  nobody  can  find  out ; an®| 
lie  tries  to  count  his  fingers,  and  is  puzzled  again.  He  begins,  one,  twoB 
three,  four,  five,  and  then  the  other  five  make  ten  ; and  beginning  at  tn^l 
end,  ten,  nine,  eight,  seven,  six,  he  stops  again  and  begins  again  at  t iei 
wrong  end,  ten,  nine,  eight,  seven,  six  and  five  are  eleven.  ‘ How  is 
this  1”  said  he.  He  counts  them  again  and  again.  Every  time  he  makes 
out  eleven,  when  lie  knows  that  there  arc  only  ten.  The  audience  wu™ 
go  night  after  night  to  see  Lord  Dundreary  attempt  to  solve  these  ana 
other  nonsensical  problems,  while  Macready  and  other  talented  actors 
ou  the  stage  will  often  play  to  thin  houses.  Lavatcr  was  a man  <*  l 
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tact.  He  knew  how  to  take  the  ideas  of  others  and  turn  them  to 
account,  and  has  written  a very  clever  book  on  Physiognomy ; but 
Daniel  Webster  had  the  power  of  giving  off  his  own  thoughts,  of 
generating  ideas,  comprehending  principles,  and  swaying  the  minds  of 
the  multitude  by  the  force  of  his  massive  and  talented  brain,  but  he 
lacked  tact  in  the  common  affairs  of  life.  Some  men  can  comprehend 
much  beyond  the  judgment  of  their  contemporaries.  They  are  called 
foolish  and  visionary  for  the  time  being,  but  after  a while  society  per- 
ceives that  they  were  right,  were  wiser  than  their  generation,  and 
finally  commends  them  for  their  genius  and  sagacity.  In  this  case 
there  is  talent.  There  are  others  who  can  make  the  most  of  surround- 
ing circumstances,  doing  that  which  the  occasion  seems  to  inspire,  only 
acting  for  the  present,  and  thus  showing  tact — I do  not  mean  that 
kind  of  deception  usually  termed  tact,  when  grocers  wet  their  sugar, 
mingle  sand  and  other  substances  with  articles  of  commerce  and' 
manufactures,  and  weave  cotton  instead  of  silk  and  wool  into  then- 
fabrics. 

I examined  the  head  of  Mazzini  in  London  this  last  summer.  He  is 
remarkable  for  a high  degree  of  the  nervous  temperament,  the  predo- 
mmance  of  his  brain  is  in  the  superior  region,  and  gives  him  a great 
versatility  of  talent.  He  has  large  Constructiveness,  Ideality,  Benevo- 
lence, Pirmness,  Self-Esteem,  with  a strong  reasoning  brain.  These 
faculties  give  him  ingenuity,  imagination,  liberal  views  of  things  inde- 
pendence, a positive,  unyielding  spirit,  and  a love  of  liberty.  The  per- 
ceptive faculties  are  not  prominent.  He  is  more  of  a poet,  philosopher 
schemer— -a  man  capable  of  devising  ways  and  means  for  others  than 
one  remarkable  for  available,  practical  intellect.  He  has  talent,  but  not 

In  the  case  of  Garibaldi,  he  has  a large  brain.  The  head  is  very  high 
[T  the  root  of  the  nose  upward  to  Benevolence.  His  forehead  is 
lofty.  I he  perceptive  intellect  is  large,  and  the  reasoning  faculties  very 
large.  He  has  strong  Benevolence  and  a powerful  imagination,  which 
is  jomed  to  a strong  constitution,  built  up  of  good,  solid,  compact  bone 
and  muscle,  well  knit  together.  This  combination  gives  him  energy 
force,  sympathy,  scope  ot  mind,  originality  of  thought,  and  practical 
talent.  He  thus  possesses  the  qualities  for  a man  of  talent  and  of  tact 
but  more  for  tact  than  talent.  If  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi  could  wS 
together,  the  one  to  plan  and  the  other  to  execute,  they  would  accom 
plish  great  things.  Neither  could  do  so  well  alone.  Of  the  two  thTe 
is  more  of  available  power  in  the  organization  of  Garibaldi  than  in 
Mazzim,  who  has  more  of  a literary,  abstract,  and  philosophical  mind 
ihe  Social  Brain  is  stronger  in  the  head  of  Garibaldi  than  in  Mazz  i i 
Persons  who  are  attached  to  the  latter  love  him  for  his  theories  plans' 

SonX  >’  eS  \bUt  thr  ”5°  loTe  Garibaldi  are W '£  h£ 
personally.  They  love  him  as  their  friend,  cling  to  him  as  to  a hmthor 

and  admire  his  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  his  country  He  is  a patriot 

tET4  *£*"**  “T«  hc  ““  «><**?  accom. 

P sh  the  salvation  of  Italy.  Some  may  think  that  he  acted  unwisely 
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in  the  last  step  he  took,  hut  it  was  his  excessive  Benevolence  that 
impelled  him  onward.  He  had  been  looking,  month  after  month,  year 
after  year,  for  some  change  to  take  place  that  would  be  favourable  to 
freedom,  and,  becoming  weary  with  waiting  until  his  sympathies  burst 
forth,  he  rushed  on  to  the  contest  without  listening  to  the  voice  of 
reason. 

But,  aside  from  his  efforts  for  Italy,  his  organization  is  a favourable 
one  for  the  benefit  of  his  race,  and  whatever  side  may  happen  to 
receive  his  support  will  find  him  one  of  the  most  faithful  adherents  on 
the  side  of  liberty.  He  has  a genial  spirit,  a large  soul,  a comprehen- 
sive mind,  which,  combined  with  great  natural  tact  and  talent,  places 
him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  great  men  of  our  age. 

To  be  a little  more  specific— talent  thinks,  tact  acts  ; talent  writes, 
tact  talks  ; talent  works  by  rule,  tact  works  by  circumstances  ; talent 
is  something,  tact  is  everything  ; talent  is  sober  and  plodding,  tact  is 
prompt  and  wide  awake;  talent  embodies  learning,  theory,  and  senti- 
ment, tact  embodies  sense,  ingenuity,  and  experiment ; talent  originates 
and  invents,  tact  makes  and  puts  into  practice ; talent  acts  best  in  a 
committee  of  ways  and  means,  tact  is  in  its  element  in  the  lobby, 
manoeuvring  behind  the  curtain  ; talent  draws  up  the  resolutions, 
while  tact  makes  the  speeches,  rouses  the  people,  and  carries  them  to  a 
decision  ; talent  is  used  to  advantage  at  times,  tact  comes  into  use  on 
all  occasions  ; talent  conforms  to  circumstances,  tact  takes  aa\  antage 
of  circumstances;  talent  is  power,  like  bank-bills,  tact  is  skill,  like 
small  change;  talent  is  fit  for  employment,  while  tact  is  fitted  for 
employment  and  adapted  to  it ; talent  requires  much  drilling,  while 
tact  has  no  left  hand,  deaf  ear,  or  blind  eye;  talent  is  weighty  and 
cumbersome,  tact  is  portable  and  marketable  ; talent  is  dignified  and 
aristocratic,  while  tact  is  available  and  democratic  ; talent  is  possessed 
by  a few,  tact  belongs  to  the  many  ; talent  plans  the  campaign,  tact 
knows  how  to  fight  and  win  the  battle  ; talent  opens  the  way  into  life, 
but  tact  conducts  us  through  it ; talent  knows  what  to  do,  tact  knows 
how  to  do  it ; talent  instincts,  tact  enlightens  ; talent  appeals  to  your 
reason,  tact  appeals  to  your  senses  ; talent  toils  for  posterity  that  wi 
never  pay  for  it,  while  tact  wastes  no  labour,  but  makes  the  most  of 
everything  for  the  present;  talent  requires  the  way  to  be  prepared, 
needs  a committee,  a chairman  of  ways  and  means,  while  tact  asks  no 
aid  and  does  the  work  itself,  it  slips  into  its  place  easily,  and  docs  its 
work  immediately;  talent  addresses  “them,  and  the  past,  tact 
means  “us”  and  “now;”  talent  reasons  clearly  and  conunces  the 
understanding  and  makes  a profound  sensation  while  tact 'refutes i with 
contradicting  puzzles  the  profound  without  profundity,  ai  d withouti  it 
outwits  the  wise-it  is  the  talent  of  talents,  the  availability  of  re- 
sources, the  application  of  power,  the  eye  of  discrimination,  and  the 

1 '^Talenf1  sells  goods  and  manages  business,  tact  purchases  g°^ 
is  the  out-door  agent.  Talent  in  the  pulpit  unfolds  the  book  ot  Revela- 
tion, explains  prophecy,  clears  up  mysteries  or  accounts  for  miracle* 
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presents  the  responsibilities  of  life,  the  value  of  the  soul,  the  nearness 
and  duration  of  eternity,  and  the  relation  of  man  to  his  Maker. 

Tact  in  the  pulpit  shows  man  how  to  live,  and  howto  make  the  most 
of  his  talents.  It  applies  the  truths  of  Revelation,  using  familiar  lan- 
guage, suiting  the  Bread  of  Life  to  all  classes,  feeding  the  children  with 
milk  and  the  strong  men  with  meat. 

Talent  at  the  bai  expounds  the  law  and  the  constitution,  argues 
mathematically,  brings  out  logical  decisions,  makes  everything  clear, 
gives  a reason  for  every  step  taken,  speaks  slowly,  looks  wisely,  dresses 
like  a sage,  and  has  a dignified  walk ; while  tact  at  the  bar  deals  in  facts, 
makes  the  most  of  every  circumstance,  acts  on  the  feelings  of  the  jury, 
slights  the  arguments  of  its  opponent,  and  makes  wit  and  fiction  take 
the  place  of  philosophy  and  sound  reason. 

Talent  in  the  theatre  dazzles  the  eye,  startles  the  ear,  puzzles  the 
intellect,  suspends  the  breath,  amazes  and  astonishes  the  hearers,  makes 
the  most  talented  man  act  like  a man  of  talent,  but  the  play  is  not 
repeated. 


Tact  in  the  theatre  studies  to  please,  adapts  itself  to  the  hero,  makes 
the  talented  man  act  like  a fool,  the  learned  man  commit  great  errors, 
the  fool  look  very  wise ; it  raises  a laugh,  draws  a full  house,  and  repeats 
the  play  every  night  for  the  season. 

Talent  in  the  school-room  opens  the  text-book,  and  talks  learnedly 
about  laws,  the  origin  of  things,  and  the  importance  of  understanding 
first  principles. 

Tact  in  the  school-room  explains  the  laws  and  principles  of  Nature, 
and  shows  their  application  to  the  various  interests  of  life,  in  pointing 
out  how  to  secure  life,  wealth,  and  happiness. 

Talent  writes  a book  of  reference  that  is  put  upon  the  shelf,  while 
tact  writes  a book  that  is  fead  and  laid  upon  the  table.  The  man  of 
talent  is  better  known  and  appreciated  after  his  death,  while  the  man 
ot  tact  is  known  as  he  goes  along,  and  appreciated  at  the  time,  but  is 
soon  forgotten.  Monuments  are  raised  to  men  of  talent,  while  fortunes 
are  made  by  men  of  tact.  Talent  makes  statesmen,  tact  makes  diplo- 
matists. fact  and  talent  combined  make  an  universal  genius. 

Man  has  talent,  is  powerful,  executive.  He  makes,  conquers,  and 
destroys  kingdoms,  builds  ships,  ploughs  the  seas,  captures  the  whale 
cages  the  lion,  rides  on  the  elephant,  bores  the  tunnel,  lays  the  cable 
paints  by  the  sun  s rays,  talks  by  lightning,  travels  by  steam,  rides  in 
the  air,  makes  iron  snips  to  float  on  the  waters,  discovers  new  planets 

subdues  the  earth,  controls  the  elements,  moulds  matter  to  his  liking! 

is  the  driver  of  the  van,  is  the  head  of  animal  creation.  He  has  power 
the  ancSls  ” J “ ’ ’S  l01'd  of  creatioib”  and  is  “ a little  lower  than 

hf  taCVSi  ^ious,  shrewd,  ingenious,  makes  the  most  of 
everj  thing,  accomplishes  her  ends  without  tools  pavs  debts  without 

S^,tNba;feM  Kf  breSs  h »iirSstr„mc^  «onl 
shoSr,rtil,tkLnghhn^  ^.without  shcd(ling  blood,  rules  without 
g 1 1 11  y>  guides  without  taking  the  lead,  conquers  nations 
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without  drawing  the  sword,  rules  them  without  swaying  the  sceptre. 
She  is  the  essence  of  talent  and  power,  she  allows  naan  to  hold  the 
reins,  but  shows  him  the  way  to  go.  She  is  the  climax  of  creation,  the 
perfection  of  all  that  has  gone  before  her,  “ she  sticketh  closer  than  a 
brother,  is  a friend,  indeed,  in  times  of  need,”  and,  therefore,  an  angel 
of  mercy. 

Decide,  then,  whether  you  have  tact  or  talent.  It  is  better  to  have 
both,  but  if  you  possess  only  tact  or  talent,  it  is  better  to  select  a 
partner  for  life,  or  an  associate  in  business  who  has  the  opposite 
element,  so  that  the  firm  and  family  may  embrace  as  much  comprehen- 
siveness of  mind  and  availability  of  power  as  is  possible.  By  studying 
nature  you  will  become  acquainted  not  only  with  her  varied  manifesta- 
tions, but  the  best  way  to  regulate  and  control  them. 

Phrenology  will  aid  more  than  any  other  system  of  Mental  Philosophy- 
in  the  reading  of  character,  and  will  enable  you  to  understand  more 
fully  and  clearly  the  persons  with  whom  you  have  to  deal,  and  will  in- 
troduce you  to  the  whole  man  physically  and  mentally,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  observe  him  externally. 
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THE  DEFINITION,  COMBINATION,  AND  NATUEAL 

LANGUAGE  OF  THE  FACULTIES. 


Phrenology  professes  to  be  a system  or  science  by  which  we  become 
acquainted  with  the  mind,  as  a whole,  and  likewise  with  its  different 
parts.  E does  not  claim  to  be  perfect ; it  only  claims  to  be  true  an 
founded  m the  nature  of  man.  It  takes  a long  time  for  any  science  to 
become  perfect  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.  In  fact  none 
are  perfect  in  one  sense.  Not  that  science  itself  improves  or  unfold, 

J,Llt  ]°U1'Uin,ds  aTf°  fceble  in  comprehension,  they  cannot  at  once  grasp 
the  length,  breadth,  and  re  ative  bearing,  and  > Le grasp 

Little  by  little  the  clouds  f lenCe' 

thinner,  so  that  we  gradually  catch 

It  seems  to  us  like  a new  revelation  andsTifThT  ^ j1^  bePond- 
creation,  which  is  not  a fact.  Even  Phtfolnl  5 had  bee“  a new 
as  a science,  is  but  imperfectly  understood  and  TuTliTT  •ad?utted 
with  regard  to  it  in  comparison  to  wh at  wl  1 iUl  but  \ttle  15  known 
have  emerged  from  his  sPtate  of ment  Z ^Lrism°Xe  “““ 
with  regard  to  Astronomy,  Geology  and  kinrWd  11  6 lsJrue 

entical  and  scrutinizing  minds  see  That  ther™  w S“encea-  Some 
tions  in  the  science  of  Phrenology  and^ hence WZV  ^ °L  imPerfec- 
sale  terms,  and  will  not  admit  that  it  h 7 denounce  it  in  whole- 

•lion.  We  might^y  the  slme  „V»U  fhe  S Clalms  to,  our 

revel  in  a general  unbelief ; but  we  should  fPlences>  aII<*  ]-t  the  mind 
the  truth.  ’ e stlouId  then  “ever  approximate  to 

Phrenological  facultie^ TheiT^  ^ location.  of  the 

that  has  such  an  expressive  and  o,  Ps^em  °I  mental  philosophy 
Phrenology  has.  The  iSore  we  become  nomenclature  as 

we  perceive  that  there  is  order  or  a comS^f  Wlth  ifc>  the  more 
and  arrangement  of  the  different  ficultiT1^0  sPster“  in  the  grouping 
m°d 
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such  an  interesting  study,  because  out  of  what  may  be  called  the 
chaos  of  nature,  we  find  that  there  are  regular  strata,  and  the  most 
methodical  arrangement  of  the  rocks  according  to  their  nature  and 
relative  bearings  to  each  other. 

The  same  is  true  with  the  Phrenological  faculties.  They  are  located 
in  the  nerves  of  the  brain.  The  nerves  have  their  own  respective 
places,  and  their  locality  is  always  the  same.  All  surgeons  and  physi- 
cians acquainted  with  the  locality  of  the  Optic  nerve,  with  the  Auditory 
nerve,  the  Olfactory  nerve,  the  nerves  of  Motion,  and  nerves  of  Sen- 
sation, can  point  unerringly  to  their  location.  If  a certain  nerve  is 
always  in  a certain  place,  the  same  is  true  with  all  the  others.  There 
, is  order  in  the  whole  ; order  in  the  parts.  We  always  find  the  eye  in^ 
ffv  its  own  place,  and  we  expect  to  find  the  ear  and  other  organs  in  their* 
xtj’elative  places.  We  always  find  the  lungs,  the  heart,  and  every  organ 
ni  of  the  body  in  their  respective  localities  ; and  we  should  expect  to  find 
the  faculties  of  the  brain  in  their  own  places  at  all  times. 

There  is  great  appropriateness  in  the  location  of  the  faculties, 
according  to  their  grade.  Where  should  the  passions  and  propen- 
sities, so  intimately  connected  with  animal  life,  be  located,  if  not  in- 
the  basilar  part  of  the  brain  nearest  to  the  body  1 Where  should 
the  moral  faculties  be  located,  if  not  in  the  highest  part  of  the 
brain,  the  coronal,  or  crowning  part  of  man  1 Where  should  the 
intellectual  faculties  be  located,  if  not  in  the  forehead  1 We  should 
be  surprised  to  find  them  in  the  back  part ; and  they  are  never 
found  there.  No  one,  unless  he  has  more  imagination  than  intel- 
lect, Avould  ever  look  for  the  intellect  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
brain.  It  is  the  intellect  that  should  guide  man  in  all  his  scientific 
observations.  The  eyes  are  in  front,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  perceptive  faculties  should  be  near  the  eyes.  How  unwise  it  would 
have  been  if  the  eyes  had  been  situated  in  the  front  and  the  perceptive 
faculties  at  the  back  of  the  head  ; for  the  perceptive  faculties  enable 
us  to  gain  knowledge  of  the  practical  world ; and  we  need  to  see  every- 
thing in  nature,  which  wre  could  not  do  unless  the  eyes  were  in  front. 
It  is.  more  important  that  the  perceptive  faculties  should  be  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  forehead  than  the  reflectives,  for  we  see  objects  first, 
and  afterward  we  think,  reason,  compare,  and  adjust  the  ideas  that  we 
gain  through  our  perceptions.  The  reason  is  between  the  physical  and 
the  moral.  Man  can  reason  on  thoughts  and  ideas  of  a theological  and 
moral  nature,  as  well  as  on  facts  and  physical  phenomena.. 

The  aspiring  faculties  are  in  the  crown.  Ambition  is  one  of  the 
crowning  elements  of  man.  We  might  naturally  expect  that  the  aspiring 
faculties  would  be  in  an  elevated  part,  as  near  the  top  of  the  head  as 
possible,  without  infringing  on  the  moral  region.  The  social  faculties 
are  in  the  base,  while  the  executive  are  at  the  side  of  the  basilar  brain. 
All  animals  have  width  at  the  base  of  the  brain  ; the  more  savage  and 
carnivorous  the  animal  is,  the  mere  prominent  is  the  basilar  portion  of 
the  brain.  The  lion  is  more  savage  than  the  sheep,  and  the  lion’s  head  . 
is  wider  at  the  base  where  the  executive  elements  arc  located.  lue: 
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sheep  is  narrow  at  the  base,  but  it  has  no  coronal,  superior  part  to  the 
brain,  neither  has  the  sheep  much  brain  in  the  intellectual  lobe,  and 
it  requires  no  intellect  to  guide  it. 

By  comparing  the  skull  of  a man  with  that  of  a sheep,  we  shall 
perceive  that  there  are  from  one-and-a-half  to  two  inches  over  the 
eye  in  the  man’s  skull,  while  there  is  scarcely  no  space  over  the  eye 
in  that  of  the  sheep.  There  is  more  space  over  the  eye  in  the  skull 
of  the  monkey  than  in  that  of  the  sheep. 

In  proportion  as  the  animal  improves  in  intelligence,  in  that  same 
proportion  do  we  see  height  and  fulness  to  the  frontal  lobe.  It.  is  a 
universal  fact  that  the  frontal  lobe  is  elongated,  is  high  and  broad  in 
proportion  as  there  is  intellectual  power.  A person  may  have  a full 
and  even  high  forehead,  and  yet  not  much  intellectual  power.  A 
man  brought  to  me  an  idiot  with  a high  forehead,  and  supposed  he 
had  found  an  incontrovertible  objection  to  Phrenology  ; but  the  idiot 
had  a short  frontal  lobe,  aDd  there  was  a want  of  brain,  though  the 
forehead  was  high.  There  was  no  want  of  moral  brain  or  moral  feeling, 
but  there  was  a deficiency  of  brain  in  the  intellectual  region,  and  °a 
corresponding  deficiency  of  intellectual  strength  and  power.  I have  a 
skull  in  my  collection  that  has  a high  forehead,  but  there  is  scarcely 
any  frontal  lobe.  It  is  the  skull  ot  a man  that  could  scarcely  open 
or  close  a gate,  or  pull  the  clothes  over  him  at  night  when  he  was 
cold. 

The  combined  action  of  the  faculties  is  very  interesting.  I shall 
explain  this  more  fully  by-and-by.  The  more  we  study  their  com- 
bined action,  the  more  readily  we  shall  perceive  how  they  play  one 
with  the  other.  As  with  the  mind,  so  with  the  body  ; the  organs  of 
the  body  are  dissimilar : each  has  its  own  function,  yet  one  acts  with 
another.  The  stomach,  for  example,  receives  food,  digests  it,  and 
prepares  it  for  the  system  ; but  were  there  no  other  organs  to  act 
with  the  stomach,  it  might  digest  a cartload  of  nutritious  food  without 
any  benefit  to  us.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  food  we  eat,  but  the 
amount  that  is  taken  into  the  blood. 

The  body  requires  blood.  So  the  chyle  is  taken  up  by  the  absorbent 
vessels  ana  carried  to  the  heart,  and  then  to  the  lungs,  and  the  process 
of  digestion  is  perfected.  * 

Proportion  as  we  eat  enough,  in  proportion  as  the  absorbent 

viH,li  th?  n0Ul;iS  rent’ proportion  as  the  lungs  are  able  to 

vitalize  the  blood,  and  the  circulation  is  able  to  carry  it  to  the 

extremities,  is  the  whole  body  nourished.  It  is  by  the  combined 
action  of  the  organs  that  life  is  sustained.  Those  who  never  exercise 
and  labour,  or  who  do  not  labour  enough  to  circulate  the  blood,  or  who 

gjA  arT^bHgcd°to  breath^the  S^thdr  hSgJ" become 

° . indicating 
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there  is  not  enough  difference  in  the  size  of  different  heads  to  account 
for  the  variety  of  dispositions  and  character  manifested  in  every-day 
life.  A' person  may  say  that  A seems  to  know  everything,  to  have  a 
large  comprehensive  mind,  while  B has  comparatively  very  limited 
knowledge,  and  that  A’s  head  should  be  much  larger  than  B’s,  in  order 
to  harmonize  with  the  difference  in  their  minds  and  acquirements.  Some 
do  not  understand  that  more  depends  upon  the  quality  than  the  size; 
A’s  head  may  be  smaller  in  circumference  than  B’s.  It  may  be  twenty- 
two  inches  while  B’s  may  be  twenty-three,  and  yet  the  former  may 
have  a higher  head  than  the  latter,  and  actually  greater  volume  of 
brain.  But  suppose  that  one  had  140  cubic  inches,  while  the  other 
had  120  cubic  inches  of  brain ; the  one  with  the  latter  number  may  have 
a better  quality,  and,  with  cultivation,  may  show  a greater  amount  of 
mental  power  than  the  one  who  has  the  larger  brain. 

There  is  a great  difference  in  the  quality  of  individuals. 

Let  a question  be  put  to  a school  of  boys.  Some  cannot  comprehend 
the  question  at  all,  and  are  never  ready  to  answer,  while  others  are 
ready  to  answer  at  once.  Some  require  but  little  drill  and  discipline, 
while  others  cannot  understand  clearly  after  forty  years’  discipline. 
The  same  person  who  makes  the  objection  will  be  obliged  to  admit 
that  there  is  room  enough  in  the  face  to  give  all  the  varied  expressions 
or  physiognomies  of  the  human  race,  from  the  days  of  Adam  to  the 
present  time.  No  two  individuals  are  alike,  nor  is  the  face  of  any  one 
stereotyped,  but  is  ever  changing,  and  wears  hardly  the  same  expression 
for  fifteen  minutes  at  a time.  The  child  grows  to  youth,  then  to 
manhood,  then  to  old  age,  and  the  face  changes  to  correspond  with  these 
different  periods  of  time.  If  there  is  such  a constant  change  in  the 
face,  and  the  face  is  large  enough  to  admit  of  these  expressions,  the 
brain,  that  has  a much  larger  surface  than  the  face,  is  large  enough  to 
exhibit  the  different  phases  of  character. 

There  are  several  faculties  that  are  at  the  foundation  of  character. 
They  seem  to  be  essential  to  enable  the  person  to  accomplish  anything 
in  life.  These  faculties  are  Causality,  Cautiousness,  Destructiveness,  and 
Firmness.  If  a person  has  Causality,  he  can  comprehend  a principle  and 
^enlarge  on  it.  He  is  also  origiualiu  his  thoughts  and  ideas,  and  capable 
of  walking  in  a new  track  of  thought  and  investigation.  If  he  has 
Cautiousness  he  will  be  guarded,  and  have  forethought  enough  to  pre- 
vent undue  rashness.  If  he  has  Destructiveness,  he  will  show  executivo 
ness,  enough  to  push  through  difficulties,  to  overcome  obstacles,  and  to 
be  energetic  in  the  pursuit  of  whatever  he  undertakes.  If  he  has  I irm- 
ness  he  will  persevere  till  he  accomplishes  Ins  object.  Such  a man 
under  ordinarily  favourable  circumstances  will  be  certain  of  success  in 
almost  any  undertaking  he  commences.  Some  begin  life  without  being 
able  to  use  all  the  power  they  have.  Circumstances  are  not  such  as  to 
call  out  all  their  faculties.  They  may  appear  very  dull  till  the  occasion 
comes  to  stimulate  their  dormant  powers  to  action.  A man  may  have 
Vae  reasoning  faculties,  and  }ret  his  business  in  life  may  be  such  that  he 
not  required  to  think  and  reason— only  to  carry  out  the  thoughts  and 
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lie  can  act  for 
and  wonders 


suggestions  of  others.  Bat  a time  may  come  when 
himself,  and  then  the  world  is  surprised  at  his  sagacity 
how  he  can  plan  so  successfully. 

A child  may  have  Memory,  so  as  to  be  able  to  repeat  facts  and  con- 
versation, yet  but  very  little  capacity  to  think  or  reason.  It  may 
appear  to  be  very  bright  when  a child,  but  will  disappoint  its  friends 
when  it  is  older.  Zerah  Colburn,  as  a lad,  was  a great  mathematician, 
and  his  friends  expected  great  things  of  him  ; but  when  George  Combe 
saw  the  lad  he  said,  “ This  lad  will  never  develop  great  reasoning  power, 
for  he  is  quite  deficient  in  the  reasoning  faculties.”  Mr.  Colburn  was 
never  profound  ; and  his  sole  gift  seemed  to  be  in  mathematics. 

Again,  a child  may  be  dull  so  far  as  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  are 
concerned.  Wellington  was  a dull  boy  ; but  when  his  mind  was  fully 
developed,  he  manifested  genius  in  certain  directions,  and  when  circum- 
stances were  favourable,  he  then  developed  his  greatness.  Many  men 
and  women  are  considered  dull,  and  they  are  so  simply  because  circum- 
stances have  not  been  favourable  for  the  development  of  their  minds. 

There  are  certain  stimulating  faculties.  These  are  Alimentiveness, 
Combativeness,  Acquisitiveness,  Hope,  Approbativeness,  and  Conscien- 
tiousness. It  is  a fact  that  many  work  only  because  they  are  stimulated 
to  do  so.  A man  works  to  earn  his  dinner  ; Alimentiveness  stimulates' 
him  to  do  this.  Every  one  should  work  enough  to  promote  circulation. 
Even  a king  would  enjoy  his  meal  better,  if  he  worked  and  earned  it. 
Many  a patient  is  ill  simply  for  the  want  of  exercise  ; and  frequently  a 
physician  feels  that  if  he  said  to  a patient,  “ Work,  and  earn  your  din- 
ner,” it  would  do  more  good  than  as  if  he  administered  drugs.  There 
is  scarcely  any  faculty  that  stimulates  as  much  as  Alimentiveness.  A 
man  in  pursuit  of  his  dinner  will  not  stop  to  talk  to  you.  He  will 
send  you  word  “to  call  again  or  if  he  makes  a bargain  with  vou,  he 
will  be  in  a hurry  to  consummate  the  arrangements,  and  will  not  be  so 
willing  to  make  a good  bargain  for  you  ; but  if  you  call  upon  him  after 
dinner,  he  will  be  much  more  agreeable  and  cordial.  As  a general  rule 
stupid  boys  learn  their  lessons  much  better  before  dinner  than  after  as' 
they  are  then  much  sharper  and  keener.  When  digestion  is  going  on 

it  is  about  as  much  as  their  bodies  can  do  to  attend  to  that.  ’ 

Combativeness  is  a powerful  stimulus  to  the  mind.  A person  who 
has  this  faculty  largely  developed  is  quickly  waked  up,  and  thoroughly 
roused  to  action.  When  there  is  any  opposition,  let  any  one  sav  “You 
cannot  do  that,”  or  “ You  have  not  ability  to  do  it,”  to  a person  with 
large  Combativeness,  the  latter  will  put  forth  all  the  energy  of  his 
nature  to  accomplish  the  very  thing  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  your  state- 

m°re  aCt‘Ve  When  ^ i8  position 

m^Ui8i?iVftne88J!ua  iimuluft  PeoPle  wiU  strive  very  hard  to  make 
nse  ve;  rit  f °U£h  hCy  ^ave  a|  ^hey  can  enjoy,  all  they  can  possibly 

amount  Srirf  ^ 7 13  not  grartp1v(icd  unle*s  they  continually  add  to  the 
possessed..  The  natural  language  of  the  faculty  is,  “ A 

, } ou  please.  It  is  a fact,  that  slaves  will  work  much 
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harder  when  they  can  put  the  money  they  earn  into  their  own  pockets 
than  when  they  give  it  all  to  their  masters. 

Hope  is  stimulating.  The  child  is  encouraged  by  it  to  do  better ; the 
young  man  looks  forward  to  a bright  future,  and  expects  to  realize  all 
his  bright  anticipations  ; and  the  old  man  hopes  to  reap,  in  another  life, 
what  he  has  sown  in  this  life. 

Approbativeness  is  a powerful  stimulus.  It  stimulated  Alexander 
the  Great  to  endeavour  to  conquer  the  whole  world  ; and  it  stimulates 
all  who  desire  to  excel,  so  that  they  put  forth  exertions  to  attain  their 
ends.  Cicero  had  unbounded  ambition,  but  when  he  saved  Home  he 
was  anxious  that  everyone  should  know  what  he  had  done.  A young 
lady,  who  has  large  Approbativeness  and  not  much  Reason,  will  bo 
pleased  to  have  her  beautiful  face  or  beautiful  hair  appreciated,  and 
will  lose  no  opportunity  to  make  a display  of  her  attractions. 

Conscientiousness  is  a stimulating  faculty.  I examined  a man  in 
Middlesboro’,  and  told  him  “ That  he  would  go  five  miles  out  of  his  way 
to  pay  a sixpence  if  he  owed  it  to  another,  and  that  he  would  be  willing 
to  make  extra  exertions  to  pay  his  debts.”  He  said,  it  was  the  case, 
and  that  he  had  often  done  so.  This  faculty  will  make  a man  pursue  I 
a rigid  course  of  conduct  if  he  thinks  it  is  the  right  one,  and  will  help  | 
a person  to  regulate  his  conduct  according  to  his  convictions  of  right  [ 
and  wrong. 


There  are  certain  perfecting  faculties. 

These  are  Constructiveness,  Ideality,  Imitation,  Tune,  Order,  Con- 
tinuity, and  Comparison,  which  faculties  lead  us  to  perfect  whatever 
we  do.  Some  are  careless  about  finishing  their  work  neatly.  Some 
can  dig  the  ore,  but  cannot  work  it.  Some  can  dig  the  diamonds,  but 
cannot  set  them.  Brunei  had  a strong  desire  to  make  everything 
as  perfect  as  possible,  but  his  undertakings  were  such  gigantic 
schemes  that  they  were  never  very  practical  or  available.  Stepheusou 
was  not  only  desirous  to  perfect,  but  he  had  a practical  mind,  and  hence 
his  machinery  was  modelled  so  beautifully,  and  yet  so  well  adapted  to 
every-day  purposes,  that  its  value  was  doubly  enhanced.  Each  of  these 
^faculties  is  important  in  its  own  peculiar  place. 

There  are  expanding  and  elevating  faculties,  as  Veneration, 
Spirituality,  Benevolence,  and  Self-esteem.  Some  possess  an  elevated 
mind  ; their  enjoyments  are  centred  more  in  heavenly  things,  and 
they  live  as  far  removed  from  physical  objects  as  possible.  Such  have 
large  Veneration,  and  they  generally  enjoy  communion  with  a higher 
Power.  I have  never  found  but  two  individuals  who  did  not  believe 
in  the  existence  of  a God,  that  had  large.  Veueration.  One  had  com- 
icnced  to  prepare  himself  for  the  ministry,  but  his  large  Causality 
led  him  to  deal  so  much  in  metaphysics,  that  he  reasoned  himself 
into  infidelity,  though  he  confessed  that  he  liked  to  pray,  and  hear 
he  Gospel  preached.  I found  another  man  at  Stockton,  who  said  “he 
id  not  believe  in  God,  heaven,  hell,  or  the  devil.”  He  had  been  a . 
class-leader,  but  wandered  from  the  track,  and  had  since  led  an 
irreligious  life.  He  sold  himself  to  sin,  and  justified  himself  by  saying 
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“ he  did  not  believe.”  Yet  he  had  been  a member  of  the  Church  and 
Sunday-school.  We  sometimes  allow  the  mind  to  become  warped,  and 
then  certain  faculties  cannot  exert  their  full  influence.  II  a man 
puts  Conscientiousness  in  his  pocket,  or  violates  its  action  till  it  becomes 
dormant,  he  does  not  destroy  the  outward  manifestations  of  the  faculty 
at  once,  although  it  may  eventually  lessen  in  size. 

The  Communicative  faculties  are  Language,  Eventuality,  Mirthful- 
ness, and  Adhesiveness. 

Every  faculty  has  a natural  language,  and  speaks  for  itself.  Self- 
esteem makes  a person  walk  erectly  and  hold  his  head  up,  as  though 
he  could  not  bend  his  spine.  Some  persons  walk  with  a bent  position, 
and  they  sit  with  their  shoulders  curved  in,  ready  to  have  consumption. 
If  every  oue  carried  the  head  high,  and  the  shoulders  back  from  the 
lungs,  we  should  have  but  little  consumption. 

Self-esteem  is  located  in  the  crown,  and  has  its  influence  over  the 
spine.  Benevolence  is  in  the  front  part  of  the  upper  brain.  All  kindly- 
disposed  persons  about  to  persuade  you  to  do  a kind  act,  throw  the 
head  forward,  as  if  to  say,  “ Can  you  assist  us  ? ” The  natural  language 
of  Benevolence  is  to  lead  a person  to  throw  the  head  forward  and  the 
hand  out,  as  though  it  was  about  to  gather  in  a harvest. 

Combativeness  is  at  the  back  of  the  top  of  the  ear.  Soldiers  wear 
their  caps  on  one  side  of  the  head  as  though  they  would  give  this  organ 
an  airing,  and  then  change  them  to  the  other  side.  I saw  a person 
with  large  Combativeness  roll  his  head  from  side  to  side  when  he 
was  angry  one  day ; he  doubled  up  his  fists,  as  though  he  intended 
to  have  his  whole  attitude  say,  “ I am  ready  ; come  on.” 

Veneration  is  at  the  top  of  the  head,  and  when  a person  is  under 
its  influence  he  appears  very  differently  from  what  he  does  when  under 
the  influence  of  Combativeness ; his  tones  of  voice  are  different,  and 
his  whole  gestures  are  also  different. 

When  the  minister  or  clergyman,  whose  soul  is  in  his  work,  comes 
before  his  congregation,  he  prays  as  though  he  were  addressing  a 
Superior  Being,  and  as  if  he  were  before  a Throne  of  Grace.  If  he  has 
large  Veneration  he  will  take  a devout  position,  and,  with  upturned  eyes 
and  hands  extended,  will  implore  for  divine  mercy.  We  never  think  of 
God  as  beneath  us,  but  always  above  us,  and  the  natural  language  of 
worship  is  to  elevate  the  head,  or  turn  it  upward,  and  to  raise  the  voice 
supplication,  not  as  if  expressing  harsh  and  coarse  language. 
What  a difference  between  the  oratory  of  Destructiveness  and  that  of 
Veneration  ! 

Destructiveness  expresses  itself  in  a harsh  manner.  I was  walking 
m St.  Louis  before  breakfast  one  morning,  when  I saw  a man  walking 
on  the  deck  of  a steamboat  at  the  wharf,  greatly  agitated.  All  at 
once,  with  great  vehemence,  he  rolled  his  head,  clenched  his  hands,  and 
exclaimed,  “ I wish  I had  that  man  under  my  control ; I would  tear 
out  his  eyes,  and  push  him  overboard.”  I asked  him  why  he  was 
angry.  He  replied,  “ A man  has  accused  me  of  stealing,  and  I wish  I 
had  hold  of  him  at  the  present  moment.” 


A boy  took  out  a jack-knife  in  the  street,  and  when  a biff  boy 
attacked  and  teased  him,  he  cried  out  in  great  rage,  “I  know  I cannot 
beat  you,  but  I have  a brother  that  can.”  He  suited  his  gestures  to 
ins  language,  and  expressed  the  natural  language  of  Destructiveness  by 
rolling  his  head  from  side  to  side,  as  a bull-dog  shakes  his  prey.  A do** 
was  trying  to  kill  a rat,  and  his  movements  were  very  different  from 
those  of  another  dog,  that  was  tenderly  carrying  her  little  pup  in  her 
mouth.  One  of  these  dogs  had  large  Destructiveness,  was  a bull-dog, 
and  the  other  an  affectionate  house-dog. 

The  organ  of  Adhesiveness  is  at  the  back  of  the  head.  When  a person 
is  under  the  influence  of  the  organ,  he  or  she  will  hang  the  head  back 
on  one  side,  and  the  head  will  lean  toward  the  loved  one.  If  two 
friends  are  conversing  together,  they  will  lean  towards  each  other, 
especially  if  they  are  lovers.  David  and  Jonathan  fell  on  each  other’s 
necks.  When  Joseph  was  making  himself  known  to  his  brethren,  he 
iell  on  the  neck  of  his  beloved  brother,  Benjamin,  and  wept.  When' 
Jacob  came  down  to  Egypt  to  see  his  favourite  son,  he  embraced  him, 
and  fell  upon  his  neck.  This  is  the  natural  language  of  Adhesiveness. 

Philoprogenitiveness  is  in  the  centre  of  the  back  head,  inside  of 
Adhesiveness.  The  mother  caresses  her  little  darling,  and  wants  to 
express  her  maternal  feelings,  so  she  talks  to  it,  brings  it  up  in  front, 
then  to  the  back  of  her  head,  laying  its  little  head  on  her  neck,  and 
finally  hugs  and  kisses  it.  It  is  interesting  to  watch  a mother  with  her 
first  child,  when  she  acts  out  her  feelings  spontaneously. 

When  thinking  of  a friend,  it  is  natural  to  throw  the  head  back  at 
one  side,  and  to  put  the  hands  to  the  back  of  the  head ; but  when 
thinking  of  an  intellectual  subject,  it  is  more  natural  to  raise  tae  hand 
to  the  forehead  iu  the  region  of  the  Iloasoniug  faculties. 

The  organ  of  Cautiousness  is  located  at  the  corners  of  the  parietal 
bone.  Its  natural  language  can  be  seen  in  the  fox.  1 As  soon  as  the  fox 
begins  to  see  any  danger,  it  throws  itself  upon  its  hind  legs,  and  looks 
from  side  to  side. 

The  organ  of  Secretiveness  expresses  itself  in  the  person  who  appears 
to  be  doing  something  else  than  he  really  is  doing.  A boy  in  school 
will  have  his  book  before  his  eyes,  and  pretend  to  study  while  he  is 
nudging  the  boy  who  sits  next  to  him,  and  planning  mischief  all  the 
time.  A young  lady  will  pretend  to  be  readiug,  and  to  be  very  busily 
engaged  with  her  book  while  sitting  ou  the  promenade  at  a watering 
town,  but  she  sees  all  who  pass  by,  where  they  are  going,  and  knows  ■ 
all  about  them.  A cat  shows  Secretiveness  when  she  wants  to  catch  a 
mouse,  by  pretending  that  she  has  no  idea  of  catching  it,  yet  all  the 
time  she  tries  to  do  it. 

Ideality  expresses  itself  in  beautiful  language.  When  Edgar  A.  Poe 
visited  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  he  was  so  enraptured  that  he  stood  and 
exclaimed,  “ Grand,  magnificent,  sublime  in  the  extreme ! ” Another 
person,  who  had  very  small  Ideality,  looked  at  the  same  scene,  and 
simply  remarked,  “A  fine  place  for  a saw-mill!”  He  was  a Utilita- 
rian, and  saw  everything  in  that  light. 
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Order  shows  itself  in  the  walk  of  a person,  and  in  the  actions 
generally.  A lady  who  has  small  Order  will  drag  a long  dress  through 
the  mud,  while  one  with  large  Order  will  walk  precisely,  tuckiDg  up 
her  skirts  very  neatly,  and  will  rarely,  if  ever,  soil  her  dress  by  letting 
it  come  in  contact  with  the  mud. 

I might  illustrate  every  faculty,  but  I want  to  refer  to  some  of  their 
combinations.  The  faculties  confer  with  and  talk  to  each  other  ; but 
the  mental  council  is  not  perfect  without  the  combined  action  of  all 
the  varied  mental  powers. 

Conjugality  says,  “ I want  a mate,  a companion  to  go  with  me 
through  life,  and  share  with  me  in  all  the  results  of  marriage.” 
Philoprogenitiveness  says,  “ Get  one  who  will  love  the  children  and 
take  care  of  them.”  Friendship  says,  “ Get  one  who  is  social,  warm- 
hearted, and  willing  to  cling  to  you  through  life.”  Inhabitiveness 
says,  “ Get  one  who  will  love  home  and  country  ; one  who  will 
enjoy  all  the  associations  of  home,  and  make  a nest  for  the  little 
ones.”  Causality  says,  “ Look  well  into  the  pedigree  and  stock  of  the 
family  ; the  health,  longevity,  purity  of  blood,  and  the  grasp  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  mind  of  the  ancestors.”  Comparison  says,  “ Get  one 
suitable  to  yourself,  without  reference  to  others  ; for  it  is  for  yourself 
and  your  posterity  that  you  want  a companion.”  Human  nature  says 
Do  not  lose  sight  of  first  impressions.”  Individuality,  Form,  Size’ 
Weight,  and  Colour  wake  up  together,  and  say,  “Select  one  with  Indivi- 
duahty  of  character  ; one  well-proportioned,  of  good  size,  and  comeli- 
ness of  form  ; of  sufficient  gravity  to  be  substantial;  and  of  the  same 
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----- — P »*;o,  X.XCUVC  ciu  estimate  wnetner  it  will  ‘nav  to 
marry  at  all ; or  whether  society  would  not  be  better  off  without  your 
progeny.  Hope  says  “Nothing  ventured,  nothing  had ; I am  ready 
or  t|ie  speculation,  both  for  time  and  eternity  ; for  I know  it  will  be  an 
everlasting  transaction.”  Time  and  Cautiousness  say,  “ Take  time  into 
account ; do  not  be  too  late  nor  too  soon  ; be  well  prepared  ;lpo  “at  the 
subject  under  every  aspect ; do  not  make  a mistake,  for  it  is  irreparable  • 
Ll  hu  oLLLi 3&tA  Ca,ge  before  *.ou  c.atch  bird.”  Constructiveness 
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country,  for  it  will  assist  greatly  in  travelling.”  Eventuality  says, 

“ Get  one  who  has  a good  memory,  to  help  you  to  remember  the  events 
of  life.”  Language  says,  “Get  one  who  can  talk  and  entertain.”  Mirth- 
fulness, Agreeableness,  and  Imitation  all  join  in  the  dialogue,  and  say, 

“ While  you  are  about  it,  get  one  who  is  agreeable,  youthful,  playful, 
lively,  mirthful,  jolly,  and  pliable.”  Self-esteem  says,  “ Do  not  lose 
sight  of  the  dignity,  self-respect,  pride,  and  independence  of  the  family.”  i 
Approbativeness  puts  in  a senteuce  or  two,  and  says,  “ It  is  not  well  to 
have  too  much  dignity ; you  need  one  who  is  affable,  polite,  and  is 
mindful  of  appearances.”  Secretiveness  says,  “ Get  one  who  will  not 
tell  all  the  secrets  of  the  family,  who  will  have  due  reserve  and  circum- 
spection of  manner,  and  who  can  use  tact  when  necessary.”  Combative-  i 
ness  and  Destructiveness  say,  “ that  as  there  has  been  fighting  in  the 
world  ever  since  the  days  of  Cain  and  Abel,  that  as  there  are  many 
obstacles  to  overcome  in  life,  it  is  well  to  get  one  who  has  courage 
enough  to  battle  with  difficulties;  who  has  fortitude  in  times  of  trial, 
and  powers  of  endurance.”  Benevolence  says,  “ Get  one  who  has  sym- 
pathy, gentleness,  kindness,  liberality,  a spirit  of  humanity,  and  philan- 
thropy.” Spirituality  says,  “ Get  one  who  is  not  selfish,  and  wrapped 
up  with  this  world  ; but  one  who  will  live  for  time  and  eternity.”  Con- 
scientiousness says,  “Get  one  who  will  be  just ; who  wall  discriminate 
between  the  right  and  wrong  of  actions,  and  feel  the  force  of  obligations 
and  some  moral  responsibility.”  Firmness  says,  “ I will  give  decision, 
stability,  and  perseverance.”  Veneration  has  by  this  time  become  , 
thoroughly  roused,  and  says,  “ All  things  on  earth  are  created  by  a 
Creator  superior  to  man,  and  the  human  mind  cannot  be  perfected  > 
without  reference  to  this  Great  First  Cause;  to  establish  a family  with-  ; 
out  having  my  help  would  be  to  labour  for  nought ; so  you  had  better 
have  me  for  the  crowning  element  in  the  family,  and  then,  if  all  the 
other  faculties  do  their  duty,  you  will  have  such  a harmonious  and 
useful  family  circle  that  the  whole  neighbourhood  will  be  benefited  by 
your  influence.”  If  every  union  was  the  result  of  this  deliberation  of 
all  the  faculties,  the  whole  family  of  man  would  be  improved  ; for  there 
is  law  in  love  as  well  as  cause  and  effect  in  philosophy  and  mathematics. 

The  same  process  can  be  carried  out  in  every  act  in  life.  A man 
wants  glory.  Approbativeness  says,  “I  will  give  ambition  to  secure  it." 
Conscientiousness  says,  “Let  it  be  of  amoral  character.”  Adhesiveness 
says,  “Be  ambitious  to  make  friends."  Benevolence  says,  “The 
greatest  glory  is  iu  doing  the  most  good.” 

Individuality  says,  “ I want  to  see  ; ” Locality  says,  “ Go  where  you 
can  see  something  that  is  interesting  ;”  Eventuality  says,  “ Remember 
what  jou  see  ; ’’  Causality  says,  “ Think  about  it  afterward  ; ” Com- 
parison says,  “ Analyze  and  classify  what  you  see.” 

Language  combined  with  Eventuality  tells  events  ; with  Mirthfulness 
tells  funny  and  mirthful  anecdotes  ; with  Adhesiveness  tells  them  in  a 
friendly  and  agreeable  manner  ; with  Parental  Love,  talks  to  children ; 
with  Human  Mature, talks  about  the  different  dispositions  and  characters 
of  people ; with  Combativeness,  talks  about  courage  and  defence,  etc.  . 
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Constructiveness  combined  with  Philoprogenitiveness  makes  toys, 
houses,  ships,  boats,  and  other  playthings  for  children.  Benevolence 
combined  with  Amativeness,  ministers  little  presents  and  shows  kind- 
ness to  the  opposite  sex. 

Conibativoness  with  Causality  leads  to  discussion  and  argument  • 
with  Conscientiousness,  to  sharpness  of  remark;  with  Self-esteem 
it  readily  resents  encroachments  on  personal  rights;  with  the  moral 
brain  it  generally  discusses  theology  ; with  the  social  brain  it  desires 
to  reform  society. 

s^^T?3  Says’  “ 1 want  something  to  eat;”  Acquisitiveness 
say  s,  I will  help  you  get  it ; ” Destructiveness  says,  “ You  had  better 
and  l f1.11  helP  you  kill  ‘ the  little  dears  ; ’ ” Combativeness 
m?stntak.e  me  to  bait  your  hooks.”  Cautiousness  says,  “You 
will  need  me  to  keep  a good  look-out  for  the  best  fishing  grounds.” 
Secretiveness  says,  ‘ You  must  take  me,  to  show  you  just  when  to 
Z t ?e  ^{7  30  that  you  will  not  lose  the  fish  or  theJ  bait!'  Thus 
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the  act  and  the  ' tl!ffu  us  to  GVcrJ  act>  an  enc1  to  be  accomplished  by 
resuS’can  be  a/  IT*  UB/d  ° aCC0mPlish  it;  and  all  these 
faculties  ttaiIied  oy  understanding  the  combination  of  the 
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ery  faulty  of  the  mind  is  gratified  and  relieved  through  r o 
Mivthfuines.i,  Eventuality,  and  Imitation  Duriun  flu.  1 gh  Language, 

thaVfnAjnen?a’  placos  of  entertainment  were  nmch  frem.P  ^ 
that  the  people  did  not  sympathize  with  the  condition  nqf  +,nted-  ^ot 
but  some  relaxation  was  required  to  support  and  s !^n  il!  C0lmtry, 
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illustration  than  by  an  elaborate  speech.  Dr.  Franklin  was  not  very 
loquacious  as  a speaker,  but  he  had  a very  great  flow  of  spontaneous 
\vit.  At  one  time  in  the  early  history  of  the  government  of  America, 
there  was  a discussion  in  Congress  as  to  wbat  should  be  the  standard 
or  the  qualifications  for  voting.  Some  wanted  to  follow  the  example  of 
England,  and  have  it  based  on  property.  Dr.  Franklin  rose  and  said, 

“ Suppose  a man  has  nearly  property  enough  to  cast  a vote,  but  before 
the  day  of  voting  he  has  an  addition  of  a jackass,  which  is  just  suffi- 
ient  to  enable  him  to  vote  ; now,  tell  me,  who  would  cast  the  vote,  the 
man  or  the  jackass,  for  the  jackass  qualified  the  man  ? ” The  result 
was,  it  was  decided  to  base  all  voting  on  manhood  suffrage,  which  con- 
tinues to  the  present  time. 

, When  Mirthfulness  is  modified  by  Benevolence,  it  gives  a jolly  and 
humourous  state  of  mind ; when  combined  with  the  executive  and 
perceptive  faculties,  it  leads  to  Sarcasm  and  to  a teasing  spirit ; com- 
bined with  Conscientiousness,  Individuality,  and  Comparison,  it  gives 
practical  joking  and  twitting  on  facts.  There  are  many  different  kinds 
of  wit : there  is  high  wit,  low  wit,  philosophical  wit,  unphilosophical 
wit,  blunt  wit,  sharp  wit,  original  wit,  borrowed  wit,  spontaneous  wit, 
meditated  wit,  spoken  wit,  acting  wit,  looking  wit,  and  written  wit. 

Laughter  indicares  the  quality  and  cultivation  of  the  mind  as  well  as 
the  action  of  the  different  faculties.  Some  kinds  of  laughing  are  more 
healthy,  entertaining,  and  spirit-relieving  than  other  kinds.  There  is 
the  internal  laugh  and  the  external  laugh,  the  high-toned  laugh  and 
the  low-toned  laugh,  the  public  laugh  and  the  private  laugh.  Some 
laugh  “ in  their  sleeves,”  others  laugh  “ in  their  sides  ; ” some  laugh 
and  congest  the  blood  vessels,  others  laugh  and  empty  their  lungs  ; 
some  laugh  to  kill,”  others  laugh  “ to  grow  fat some  laugh  because 
others  do,  others  laugh  because  they  cannot  help  it ; some  laugh 
hysterically,  others  insanely  ; some  laugh  in  spots,  others  laugh  all 
over,  which  is  the  kind  that  does  the  most  good  ; some  laugh  pro- 
vokingly,  others  sneeringly  ; some  leave  a happy  influence  by  their 
laugh,  others  always  leave  a sting  that  wounds  the  mind.  1 

There  is  a time  to  laugh  as  well  as  to  weep,  and  it  is  just  as  wicked 
not  to  laugh  when  it  is  a proper  time,  as  not  to  weep  when  we  ought. 

In  proportion  as  we  increase  mirth  and  laughter,  we  decrease  pain, 
sickness,  and  scolding.  Besides,  the  teeth  and  lungs  need  a good 
airing.  Mirthfulness  in  a speaker  opens  both  eyes  and  ears  ; a want 
of  it  closes  both  eyes  and  ears,  and  increases  dullness.  Some  are  pre 
vented  from  laughing  and  joking  from  religious  scruples;  some  are 
restrained  because  they  do  not  wish  to  set  a bad  example  ; some  main- 
tain great  sobriety,  because  they  have  so  much  dignity  and  character 
to  support.  These  are  to  be  pitied,  and  should  exclude  themselves 
from  plebeians  entirely  ; some  are  sober  because  they  have  troubles, 
trials,  and  bereavements.  This  class  need  not  laugh  in  company,  yet 
they  require  relaxation,  and  should  have  it  in  some  form. 

Some  persons  give  up  to  trouble.  A lady  came  with  a friend  to 
Bec  me  in  Kendal.  I said  to  he  ' You  look  like  a person  in  trouble. 
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“ Yes.”  “ Your  hopes  are  cast  down,  and  you  do  not  go  into  society  ?” 
“ No.”  “ You  are  inclined  to  stay  in  the  house  ? ” “ Yes.”  “ You  have 
your  curtains  drawn  down  ?”  “ Yes  ; I cannot  bear  the  sun,  and  it  is 
in  harmony  with  my  feelings  to  have  the  room  dark.”  “ You  brood 
over  your  difficulties  ? ” “ Yes.”  Her  friend  remarked,  “ She  will  not 
go  into  company  at  all,  but  sits  in  a dark  room  and  cries  over  her 
troubles.”  I said,  “ Do  you  take  much  medicine  ? ” “ Yes  ; I have 
taken  £20  worth  in  two  years.”  “ Does  it  do  you  good  ? ” “ No,  I am 
as  bad  as  ever.”  “ Have  you  a husband  ? ” “ Yes.”  “ Does  he  do 
anything?”  “No.”  “How  does  he  help  you  bear  your  trouble?” 
“He  has  taken  to  drinking  to  console  himself,  and  does  nothing.” 
“ What  a happy  couple  ! you  will  do  nothing,  and  your  husband  drinks 
to  console  himself.  Have  you  any  children  ? ” “ Yes ; three.”  “ Well, 
go  home,  draw  up  the  curtains,  laugh  a little,  and  come  to-morrow  with 
your  children,  and  I will  tell  you  how  to  manage  them.”  The  result 
was,  that  after  two  or  three  cabs  she  told  me  “ that  she  felt  better  than 
she  had  done  by  taking  medicine  for  two  years  ; that  she  intended  to 
laugh  every  day ; and  thought  she  would  try  to  encourage  her  husband 
to  lead  a sober  life.” 

A woman  in  Derby  who  had  small  Hope  and  Mirthfulness,  and  large 
Cautiousness,  looked  as  if  she  had  lost  every  friend.  She  exclaimed  to 
me  m a whining  voice,  “No  one  in  the  world  has  had  so  much  trouble 

1 haTe  lost  ™y£?ends’  ray  health,  my  property,  my  husband, 
and  fifteen  children  Then  she  began  to  cry.  I asked,  “Haw  many 
children  have  you  left?”  “Five,  thank  God!”  “Well,”  I added7 
that  is  more  than  you  should  have  had  in  the  beginning,  so  what  is 
ton  !!?  repining  over  your  losses,  when  you  have  more  now  than 

worbl  of  PP°rfc  5 Cneer1up’  and  remember  the  dead  as  having  left  a 
orld  of  sori  ow,  and  endeavour  to  do  your  duty  by  the  living.  But  do 

AlT 6ar  ‘lUfh  f °yg  fac,e’  or  y°u  cannot  do  your  work  cheerfully.” 

*??ed  to  laugh,  joke,  and  be  joked,  more  or  less.  All  need  an 
aDr  rL;laxatl,on  from  serious  labours  and  thoughts.  Variety 
j! tPe  ,spicll  of  and  h ls  had  for  the  digestion  to  have  the  mind 
stereotyped,  as  the  mind  often  regulates  the  stomach. 

Barents  should  encourage  a mirthful  spirit  in  the  family.  Teachers 
would  have  more  order  in  school  if  they  allowed  their  pupils  to  ku?h 

ETnnt  ,Pub  ? "ntCytain™ents  of  a mirthful  nature  liave  a goal 

wthTt  rl^CliTt"g  ll,e  mMs  of  a»™?„cSi“d 
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Sometimes  the  point  of  the  joke  is  in  the  way  the  story  is  told. 
Archbishop  Whately  was  peculiarly  happy  in  turning  a joke  ; Flood’ 
the  Irish  orator,  was  remarkable  for  his  sharp,  sarcastic  speeches.  A 
young  man,  when  eating  some  very  lively  cheese,  boasted  to  an  old 
gentleman  sitting  by,  “ That  he  was  very  courageous.”  He  added,  “I 
have  slain  thousands  upon  thousands ; more  than  Sampson  slew  of  the 
Philistines.”  “ Yes,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  “ and  with  the  same  kind 
of  weapon — the  jaw-bone  of  au  ass.” 

About  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  in  America  the  people  had  strange 
ideas  about  sickness.  If  a person  was  ill,  it  was  supposed  that 
Providence  caused  the  illness,  no  matter  how  obvious  the  cause  was  ; 
and  if  the  person  recovered  it  was  the  hand  of  Providence,  and  if  the 
person  died  it  was  equally  the  hand  of  Providence.  This  was  in 
Connecticut,  where  at  one  time  the  people  had  “ blue  laws,”  and  were 
so  superstitious  that  they  would  not  make  beer  on  Saturday  for  fear  it 
would  work  on  Sunday,  and  where  a man  killed  his  cat  on  Monday, 
because  she  caught  a mouse  on  Sunday.  I have  a portrait  of  the  man. 
In  a certain  town  in  that  state,  a child  who  had  over-eaten  became  ill, 
It  grew  worse  and  worse,  till  the  mother  became  alarmed,  and  finally 
called  in  her  neighbours  to  consult  about  the  matter.  Three  or  four 
women  came,  and  they  gathered  around  the  bed  of  the  child.  The 
mother  began  to  tell  them  “ How  fast  it  had  failed  since  the  morning ; 
how  feverish  it  looked,  how  dry  and  hot  the  skin  was,  how  short  its 
breathing  was,  and  how  restless  it  had  been  all  the  day.”  She  added, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  “ She  just  looks  like  the  child  that  died  yester- 
day !”  They  all  began  to  weep,  when  one  of  them  said,  “You  had 
better  send  for  a physician.”  “ Whom  would  you  have  1”  “I  would 
send  for  Dr.  Solomon.”  This  doctor  was  one  of  the  old-fashioned,  old- 
fogy  doctors,  who  either  “ bled,  physicked,  or  blistered,”  or  did  them 
all,  leaving  the  result  to  Providence. 

In  a short  time  he  arrived.  He  came  into  the  house,  looking  very 
wise,  stood  his  gold-headed  cane  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  put  his  hat 
on  the  table  quietly,  and  approached  the  bedside  very  carefully.  He 
then  addressed  the  child  with  great  gravity  and  solemnity,  “ Let  me 
see  your  tongue  ; let  me  feel  your  pulse.”  He  soon  gave  his  verdict 
in  measured  language.  “ This  child  is  very  sick  indeed  ; it  needs  power- 
ful medicine  ; have  you  any  white  paper  in  the  house?”  This  was 
given  to  him,  and  he  began  to  prepare  the  medicine  very  precisely, 
and  folded  the  papers  very  exactly.  He  then  continued,  “ There  is  a 
great  deal  of  sickness  in  the  neighbourhood  just  now ; many  of  my 
patients  have  been  buried  within  the  last  few  days,  but  I congratulate 
myself  that  none  of  them  died  of  the  disease  for  which  I treated  them. 
Keep  all  your  windows  shut ; let  no  fresh  air  come  into  the  room,  as 
this  child  is  very  sick.  Do  not  give  her  cold  drinks,  for  she  has  a fever. 
Let  two  faithful  watchers  sit  up  with  her  to-night,  for  this  medicine 
must  be  given  with  great  accuracy.  Oil  the  door-hinges,  and  turn  the 
pictures  to  the  wall.  Send  the  other  children  away,  and  speak  in  a 
whisper,  for  I am  afraid  when  I come  in  the  morning  the  child  will  be 
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dead.  Give  the  medicine  in  the  paper  No.  1 immediately,  in  No.  2,  every 
hour  precisely.  Be  sure  to  watch  the  pulse  of  the  child,  and  send  for  me 
in  the  night  if  she  becomes  worse.  Good  evening.”  The  effect  of  this 
doctor’s  visit  would  naturally  be  to  make  the  child  worse.  I have  Dr. 
Solomon’s  portrait  in  my  portfolio  ; and  his  face  is  long  enough  and 
sober  enough  to  make  a well  person  ill.  But  physicians  at  the  present 
day  are  more  sensible.  They  are  more  like  a man  whose  head  I 
examined  a few  years  ago  in  America.  I said  to  him,  “ You  are  a live 
hearty  man,  and  whatever  you  do  is  done  in  a genial  way ; you  do  not 
make  much  noise  about  it,  but  go  to  work  with  energy,  and  generally 
accomplish  all  your  desires.  You  would  make  a good  dentist,  surgeon 
or  physician,  and  would  have  all  the  practice  in  the  neighbourhood  far 
and  near ; for  people  would  almost  be  willing  to  be  ill  to  have  you 
come  and  take  care  of  them.  You  would  make  a good  clergvman,  and 
nil  your  house  every  Sunday  ; for  you  have  the  power  to  infuse  such  a 
warm,  enthusiastic  spirit  into  your  ministrations,  that  you  would 
interest  the  people.”  At  the  close  of  my  remarks  he  said,  “ You  have 
made  a singularly  correct  examination.  You  surely  must  know  who  I 
am'  replied,  “I  never  saw  you  before  to-day.”  He  then 

made  the  following  statement : “ I am  a dentist.  I live  200  miles 
fiom  the  city  of  New  \ ork,  and  people  actually  come  from  that  citv  to 
have  me  extract  teeth  and  make  new  sets  for  them.  I am  a physician 
and  practise  at  home  and  abroad  ; I frequently  go  thirty  or  forty  miles 

it  if t taVe  l h°Use  where  1 receive  resident  patients,  and 
t s always  full.  I have  been  practising  for  seven  years  have  not  used 

more  than  three  shillings’  worth  of  medicine,  and  have Tot  lost one 

nrlcfo  dllf1Ug+the  whole  tlm(r-  1 am  aIso  a clergyman,  and  have  been 
preaching  for  two  years  in  the  town  where  I now  live.  I commenced 

1 a sma  .vl  lage  congregation,  have  already  baptized  250  persons 

and  my  people  are  now  building  me  a large  church  ” T llLro  1 • ; 
portrait  also  in  my  portfolio,  an!  ho  is  a Ytrit  „g  contrL  “to  U? 
Solomon.  He  is  now  called  « the  Laughing  Doctor  ’’and  hi  W % i 

and  to  your  legitimate  callings  in  life.  7 selves  to  them, 

You  will  also  find  that  every  well-formed  hum™  w u r. 
nature  the  faculties  necessary  to  enable  him  to  d^hfo  “il7 

whatever  that  work  may  be,  whether  it  I “?  n ^ ^ in  life, 

develop  and  educate  the  mind,  gain  a position  hTt  b?dy’  to 
character,  make  a reputation  secure  \ Pr  I m society,  form  a 
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not  do  the  work  of  Alimentiveness,  neither  can  Benevolence  take  the 
place  of  Conscientiousness.  Each  faculty  must  do  its  own  work,  and 
when  all  work  together  harmoniously,  the  character  is  completed  ; 
the  intellect  should  enlighten  the  moral  faculties,  and  the  moral  facul- 
ties should  guide  the  passions  and  propensities.  The  more  we  analyze 
our  actions,  the  more  we  shall  perceive  that  the  combinations  of  the 
faculties  are  worthy  of  our  consideration,  and  that  the  law  of  harmony 
being  fully  understood  and  carried  out,  will  secure  the  greatest  happi- 
ness, and  will  enable  us  to  do  the  most  good. 
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MEMORY : 

HOW  TO  SECURE  AND  RETAIN  IT. 


There  is  no  manifestation  of  the  mind  except  through  an  organ.  Phren* 
ology  declares  that  the  brain  is  that  organ.  In  proportion  to  its  size, 
quality,  activity,  and  healthy  condition,  is  it  a suitable  medium  for  men- 
tal development.  Size  alone  is  not  an  indication  of  power — some  heads 
are  too  large  some  are  too  small, -and  frequently  the  relation  between 
the  size  of  the  brain  and  that  of  the  body  is  not  sufficiently  har- 
monious to  secure  mental  and  physical  vigour. 

Another  important  point  to  be  considered  is,  that  the  mind  is  not  a 
unit  but  is  composed  of  different  faculties,  each  of  which  must  be  cul- 
tivated  according  to  its  legitimate  function  ; some  may  be  very  active 
while  others  are  dormant.  This  will  explain  the  fact  that  many  in- 
have  a superior  memory  in  certain  directions,  but  a very 
deficient  one  in  others  ; because  each  faculty  remembers  for  itself. 

hen  parents  and  teachers  take  into  account  the  necessity  of  edu- 
cating every  power  of  the  mind,  we  shall  have  better  systems  of  edu- 
cation, which  will  develope  the  mind  harmoniously.  Children  are  sent 
to  school  and  they  go  through  with  a certain  process  of  Xcation 
which  perhaps  brings  them  to  the  head  of  their  class  and  secures  for 
them  rewards  and  honours.  During  this  neriod  of  i;f  l 0r 

portion  of  the  brain  has  been  enereLS "LTJSm  get”  'de™^ 
hot  every  power  of  both  body  and  mind  ehoild  reclive  carS  itlenl 

ip fsmmmm 
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restored,  and  fitted  by  their  education  to  sustain  the  varions  relations 
in  life  that  will  devolve  upon  them.  A perfect  system  of  training 
recognizes  the  body  as  well  as  the  brainj  and  that  individual  only  is 
educated,  who  has  a sound  mind  in  a sound  body.  But  we  shall  never 
see  any  change  in  this  particular,  till  the  principles  of  Phrenology  and 
Physiology  are  applied  to  education.  Each  faculty  remembers  for 
itself,  and  »ne  cannot  take  the  place  of  another,  though  each  has  a rela- 
tive power  in  proportion  to  its  size  and  development.  The  strongest 
faculty,  generally,  takes  the  lead.  A mother  who  has  large  Philopro- 
genitiveness  will  notice  children  and  their  peculiarities.  The  mechanic, 
with  large  Constructiveness,  will  examine  everything  that  pertains  to 
his  own  trade.  A hatter  will  notice  hats  wherever  he  goes.  A shoe- 
maker will  see  shoes.  A milliner  perceives  every  new  style  of  bonnets. 
An  architect  will  notice  the  architecture  of  buildings  ; while  an  artist 
will  see  every  variety  of  art  in  paintings. 

Suppose  twelve  individuals  have  visited  the  International  Exhibition 
and  faithfully  recorded  their  impressions.  We  should  have,  perhaps, 
twelve  different  descriptions  of  the  same  Exhibition.  The  flippant 
young  gentleman  has  seen  only  the  fashionable  young  ladies,  and  the 
splendid  equipages  in  which  they  came.  The  mechanic  has  seen 
the  machinery  ; while  the  amateur  artist  has  admired  the  beauties  of 
the  picture-galleries,  &e. 

The  idea  is.  that  the  mind  guides  the  eye  and  the  ear ; so  that  the 


range  of  observation  will  extend  in  proportion  as  the  mind  is  educated 
and  developed.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  memory.  We  re- 
member those  things  best  which  engage  our  attention,  and  we  attend 
to  those  that  please  or  gratify  our  predominant  faculties.  Suppose 
a young  man,  who  has  a very  poor  memory  of  names,  should  love 
a young  lady  whose  name  he  does  not  know  : as  soon  as  he  hears  it,  he 
pays  attention,  and  thus  it  becomes  indelibly  fixed  in  his  mind. 

But  if  he  had  felt  no  special  interest  in  the  young  lady,  he  might 
have  heard  her  name  several  times  and  not  remembered  it.  A business 
man  may  have  great  difficulty  in  remembering  names  of  persons  ; but 
let  some  one  tell  him  if  he  will  recall  that  of  a certain  individual, 
it  will  be  £ 50  in  his  pocket,  he  will  not  fail  in  the  attempt ; personal 
interest  will  overcome  his  natural  deficiency.  Hence,  we  perceive  that 
a bad  memory  is  sometimes  the  result  of  carelessness.  When  all  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  are  cultivated,  we  shall  have  good  memories. 
The  query  then  arises,  how  shall  the  mind  be  cultivated  1 What 
faculties  shall  first  receive  attention  1 Our  efforts  will  be  effectual  if 
we  commence  in  childhood,  for  the  child  has  the  faculties  of  the  man  ; 
many  of  them  are,  however,  latent,  and  require  much  care  in  their 
development.  We  must  follow  the  order  of  nature  in  this  respect,  as 
well  as  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ; and,  as  mind  is  far  superior  to 
matter,  so  every  aid  that  will'  help  us  in  understanding  the  former, 
should  be  as  joyfully  welcomed  by  the  teacher,  as  hints  about  the 
latter,  are,  by  the  scientific  farmer.  . 

Parents  make  a sad  mistake  when  they  commence  the  education  of 
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their  children  by  cultivating  the  moral  and  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties. The  appetites,  passions,  and  the  acquisitive  disposition  are  first 
developed,  tnen,  observation  of  the  practical,  everyday  occurrences  of 
life.  The  child  remembers  first  what  he  sees  and  hears,  the  lapse  of 
time,  the  physical  condition  of  things,  before  thought,  imagination,  and 
conscientiousness  are  exercised.  Hence,  we  see  the  absolute  necessity  of 
educating  the  mind  according  to  its  natural  growth.  We  must  begin 
with  the  base  of  the  brain,  and,  if  that  is  well  cultivated  or  wisely 
directed,  we  lay  the  foundation  for  the  correct  action  of  the  mind  as  a 
whole.  We  must  have  method  in  our  plans,  and  not  allow  education 
to  be  a mere  chance. 

The  perceptive  faculties  of  children  are  cultivated  by  surrounding 
them  with  objects  of  sight  and  perception.  An  old  lady  sent  for  me 
to  examine  her  grand  child—its  mother  was  dead,  and  she  wanted  to 
make  an  angel  of  the  little  girl.  She  certainly  took  the  best  course  to 
do  so,  for  after  Susan  was  dressed  very  neatly  every  morning,  she  sat  on 
one  chair  in  the  drawing-room  nearly  all  day,  so  that  she  need  not  soil 
her  clean  dress.  Her  shoes  always  looked  as  if  just  purchased,  for  she  was 
not  allowed  to  play  out  of  doors,  find  her  curls  were  as  smooth  at  night 
as  when  combed  in  the  morning.  Grandmamma  was  fearful  that  her  skin 
would  become  browned  by  the  sun  ; so  the  poor  child  had  to  remain  in 
the  house  nearly  the  whole  day,  and,  literally,  was  pining  for  the  sports 
and  amusements  of  childhood.  She  was  as  pale  as  marble,  as  though 
<< 'aVm>  rn°  vlo?d  in  ber  veins — a puny,  delicate,  sickly-looking  child. 

Ah  . I replied,  “you  are  pursuing  the  very  course  to  make  an  angel 
ot  your  child  ; keep  it  on  one  chair,  do  not  let  the  sun  shine  upon  it 
do  not  let  it  soil  its  apron,  do  not  let  her  play  with  other  children,  draw 
down  the  curtains  of  the  window  so  that  the  air  may  not  come  into 
the  room,  ana,  by  and  by,  you  will  not  have  your  child  here  : she  will 
m reahty,  be  an  angel.  But,  if  you  wish  to  have  her  live  and  be  health  y! 
let  her  breathe  fresh  air  every  day,  let  the  sun  shine  upon  her,  never 
mind  if  she  soil  her  shoes  and  clothes— these  can  be  renewed,  but  you 
cannot  get  back  your  child  when  she  has  gone.  She  will  be  obliged 
eventually,  to  come  in  contact  with  human  beings,  and  unless  she 
plays  with  children  she  will  be  quite  unprepared  for  her  future  inter- 
cour.se  in  society.  This  hint  was  sufficient— the  lady  saw  her  mistake 
and  promised  better  things  for  the  future.  ' e’ 

The  perceptive  faculties  of  children  can  only  be  cultivated  bv 

!Smn  hei1'  °bjeC1ts  of,sight’  1 would  assemble  the 

children  of  a neighbourhood  in  a large  hall  which  should  be  devoted 

entirely  to  education  ; comfortable  seats  should  be  around  the  hall  the 
hght  should  come  m from  the  ceiling,  the  walls  should  be  hung  with 

gv  d,agn}n?s  lllu«tratmg  every  branch  of  natural  hfstory 
■There  should  be  a laboratory,  in  which  all  kinds  of  chemical  exneri 

belispkved  in  th^aroe'  ^ °f^  and  mWacturc  should 

Sffcbffien  T,he  teacher  8hould  be  competent  to  explain 

to  the  children  the  various  phenomena  in  nature,  and  should  vary  the 

exercises  from  day  to  day,  so  that  there  should  be  no  monotony  in  the 
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education.  For  example— let  the  teacher  take  a candle,  explain  its 
composition,  and,  if  possible,  make  one  before  the  children,  tracing  it 
through  the  various  processes  from  the  animal  to  its  present  form. 
The  children  would  never  forget  what  they  had  seen,  and  would 
be  much  more  interested  than  if  they  had  learned  it  from  books  ; in 
fact,  I would  have  no  books  in  the  building,  but  objects  to  be  seen,  so 
as  to  cultivate  perceptive  memory.  The  children  should  be  taught  to 
walk,  lightly  and  gracefully,  aud  the  muscles  developed  by  calis- 
thenic  exercises.  Sometimes,  a whole  congregation  is  disturbed  by  a 
person  who  carelessly  walks  with  heavy  boots  into  church.  If  the 
man  had  been  disciplined  when  a boy,  he  would  have  regarded  the 
rights  and  feelings  of  others,  and  if  obliged  to  go  late  to  church,  he 
would  have  entered  noiselessly.  Children  should  be  taught  to  walk 
properly  when  young;  they  will  then  acquire  the  habit,  and  will 
always  do  so  when  older. 

I would  have  a fine  garden  around  the  school-room,  planted  with 
trees,  vines,  and  flowers  of  various  kinds.  I would  have  birds  and 
their  nests,  and  would  teach  the  children  how  to  cultivate  flowers 
and  plants.  There  should  be  a workshop  for  those  who  had  mechanical 
talent,  tools  for  them  to  use,  and  models  for  them  to  copy.  After  a 
thorough  foundation  had  been  laid  for  practical  knowledge,  I would, 
perhaps,  at  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  years,  put  books  into  the  hands  of 
the  children,  and  continue  their  education  in  the  various  sciences, 
which  might  benefit  them  in  after-life. 

Education,  at  the  present  day,  has  a twofold  object — one,  to  learn 
those  things  which  we  need  to  know,  and  the  other,  to  discipline  the 
mind  while  we  study.  It  is  a fact,  that  children,  under  the  present 
system  of  education,  spend  one-half  of  their  time  in  studying  those 
branches  which  discipline  the  mind,  but  are  of  no  utility  to  them  in 
the  practical  affairs  of  life  ; whereas,  they  ought  to  accomplish  both 
of  these  ends  at  the  same  time,  with  much  less  labour  and  a better 
result. 

In  thus  conducting  the  education  of  children,  I would  take  into 
account  the  organization  of  each.  If  the  perceptive  faculties  of  a pupil 
were  deficient,  I would  direct  the  attention  of  the  scholar  to  those 
things  which  would  call  these  faculties  into  exercise.  If  I observed 
that  the  eye  of  a scholar  was  not  prominent,  thus  conveying  to  my 
mind  the  idea  that  the  power  of  language  was  deficient,  I would  encou-  j 
rage  such  a lad  to  read  aloud,  commit  to  memory,  express  his  ideas 
clearly  on  different  subjects,  till  he  had  developed  the  faculty  of  lan- 
guage. In  the  same  way,  I would  encourage  all  the  weak  elements  of 
mind,  and  repress  those  which  were  too  strong. 

When  a good  foundation  is  laid,  I would  then  endeavour  to  develope 
the  reasoning  powers.  Children  see,  remember,  compare,  are  emo- 
tional, but  they  do  not  reason.  Old  people  complain  sometimes  of 
the  thoughtlessness  of  children.  It  is  true  that  they  do  not  think, 
that  they  cannot  think  and  reason.  The  faculty  of  Causality  is,  gene- 
rally, latent  in  childhood.  The  perceptive  faculties  must  store  the  mind 


with  facts,  before  the  reflective  powers  can  act  wisely,  for  reasoning  ia 
based  on  observation  and  experience,  and  we  cannot  reason  correctly 
without  observing  correctly. 

When  the  child  observes  and  becomes  interested  in  objects,  then  the 
queries  arise,  why,  for  what,  and  wherefore,  such  a thing  was  made. 
It  must  see  the  moon  before  it  will  ask  who  made  it ; and  then  is  the 
time  to  train  the  reason  as  the  mind  expands  to  desire  it.  If  we  watch 
the  buddings  of  intellect,  the  remarks  and  questions  of  a child  will 
be  our  natural  guide  for  its  education. 

The  language  of  large  Individuality  in  a child  is,  “ Let  me  see,  let  me 
see  ! I do  not  wish  to  go  to  bed,  because  I want  to  see  what  is  going  on.*’ 
Large  Eventuality  wants  “to  see  how  the  thing  is  done,  how  the 
parts  are  put  together.”  But  large  Causality  asks  “ why  the  thing  is 
done.”  By  gratifying  these  various  powers  of  the  mind,  other  avenues 
of  thought  are  opened  gradually,  but  if  they  are  checked,  originality 
is  ultimately  stunted.  Curiosity  should  be  stimulated,  so  far  as  it 
leads  to  good  results,  for,  without  it,  the  child’s  mind  would  soon 
become  a blank. 

Some  children  will  gain  much  information  through  the  sense  of 
hearing.  Let  such  listen  to  conversations  of  a practical,  scientific,  and 
useful  kind,  attend  lectures  and  debates,  and  be  encouraged  to  express 
what  they  have  heard.  ' r 

Some  children  do  not  love  their  school.  The  reason  is  that  the  school 
is  not  adapted  to  them.  When  children  are  educated  according  to 
their  intellectual  tendencies,  instead  of  being  forced  to  follow  a pre- 
scribed course,  whether  they  are  fitted  for  it  or  not,  they  will  be  better 
pleased,  for  every  child  has  an  instinctive  desire  for  some  kind  of  in- 
formation. We  can  form  but  a limited  idea  of  the  real  power  of  any 
faculty  of  the  mind.  We  may  obtain  an  occasional  glimpse  of  what 
plight  be  attained  by  discipline,  from  the  achievements  of  individuals 
in  certain  directions,  physical  as  well  as  mental. 

Dr.  Windship,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  is  a remarkable  example  of  what  can 
be  done  by  physical  training.  When  a boy,  he  was  so  feeble  in  constitu- 
tion, that  the  boys  in  school  played  all  kinds  of  tricks  upon  him,  for 
they  felt  that  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  resent  their  liberties.  One 
ot  the  largest  boys  in  his  class  took  particular  pleasure  in  teazino-  and 
annoying  him  on  every  possible  occasion.  He  bore  this  treatment  very 
quietly  for  a time,  till  patience  was  no  longer  a virtue.  Being  naturallv 
proud  and  independent  he  began  to  retaliate,  and  manifested  his 
feelings  so  strongly,  that  the  big  boy  sent  to  him,  in  a very  sneerin- 
manner  a cha  lenge  to  fight  The  doctor  knew  very  well  that  he  woulS 
be  but  a reed  in  the  wind,  so  he  declined  the  challenge  for  the  time 
but  said  that  at  the  end  of  two  years  he  would  accept  it.  He,  accord- 
ingly went  to  a gymnasium,  practised  a thorough  course  of  physical 

o?wStsDtoU  lift  “ d,Umt>be,lls  ” ,at  bome-  He  arranged  a number 
ot  weights  to  lift  every  day,  and  as  he  became  stronger  he  increased 

twoyears’  ^ Z™  P°WerS’  At  the  end  of 

10  year3’  he  felt  that  he  was  equal  to  his  antagonist,  who  had  forgotten 
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he  challenge.  The  doctor  called  upon  him,  and  told  him  “ that  he 
was  ready  to  fight but  the  other  eyed  him  closely,  and  having  heard 
of  the  wondrous  strength  and  dexterity  which  he  had  acquired,  replied, 
very  coolly,  “ No  matter,  we  will  postpone  that  matter  indefinitely,  and 
consider  it  only  a boyish  freak.”  He  well  knew  that  he  would  have  to 
grapple  with  a superior  foe,  if  he  attempted  it.  Hr.  Windship  con- 
tinued to  exercise  and  develope  his  muscular  system,  till  he  could  lift 
700  pounds.  His  reputation  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  gymnasts, 
prizefighters,  and  those  who  gloi'ied  in  their  strength.  They  believed 
that  the  report  was  an  exaggeration,  so  a number  called  to  see  him. 
His  lifting  apparatus  was  in  the  yard,  adjoining  his  house,  and  he 
invited  them  to  make  a trial  with  him.  They  did  so,  but  not  one 
could  raise  his  weights.  He  then  showed  them  how  easily  he  could 
lift  them,  consequently,  they  yielded  to  him  the  palm  of  superiority.  He 
was  not  satisfied  with  this  attainment,  but  continued  his  practice  every 
day.  About  three  years  since,  I saw  him  lift  a barrel  of  flour,  and 
weights  of  929  pounds.  This  was  on  the  occasion  of  his  second  public 
exhibition.  He  was  so  sensitive  and  diffident,  that  he  fainted  and  fell 
on  to  the  floor  during  the  first  public  lecture  that  he  gave  ; and  yet  he 
had  developed  his  muscles  to  such  an  extent  that  he  could  easily  per- 
form his  various  feats  of  strength  before  a vast  audience,  but  could  not 
A speak  with  self-composure.  At  his  second  lecture,  he  spoke  for  three- 
A quarters  of  an  hour,  when  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  room  for  ten 
minutes  to  rally,  or  he  would  have  fainted  again.  He  was  soon  able  to 
V raiae  1200  pounds  as  readily  as  an  ordinary  man  could  handle  ten  pounds. 
^ Ina  year  from  this  time,  he  raised,  without  straps  on  his  shoulders,  1900 
'.pounds,  and  with  them,  2000  pounds.  He  has  limited  himself  to  lifting 
" ' 3000  pounds,  when,  he  thinks  that  he  will  be  satisfied.  He  is  5 feet 
7 inches  in  height,  has  a brain  22  inches  in  circumference  ; his  chest 
measures  37  inches,  and  he  weighs  148  pounds.  His  muscles  are  not 
large,  but,  by  great  discipline,  he  has  so  trained  them,  that  though 
only  an  ordinary  man  in  size  and  appearance,  he  has  become  the 
strongest  man,  in  that  department,  in  the  world.  It  shows  that  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  human  frame  are  almost  unknown.  Dr.  Windship  has 
also  cultivated  his  mind,  having  become  a thorough  scholar,  and,  at 
one  time,  was  an  assistant  physician  in  the  Insane  Asylum,  near 
Boston. 

The  mind,  as  well  as  the  body,  can  be  trained  to  a wonderful  extent. 
Sir  William  Hamilton  says,  in  the  “Monthly  Religious  Magazine," 
that  Ben  Jonson  could  not  only  repeat  all  that  he  had  ever  written, 
but  the  entire  contents  of  books  that  he  had  read.  Jonson  had  a 
large  perceptive  brain,  and  prominent  Eventuality.  Niebuhr,  in 
his  youth,  was  employed  in  a public  office  in  Denmark,  and  on  one 
occasion,  when  part  of  a book  of  accounts  had  been  lost,  he  re- 
stored it  from  his  recollection.  Seneca  complained  of  old  age, 
because  he  could  not  repeat,  as  he  once  did,  2000  names  m 
the  order  they  were  read  to  him.  On  another  occasion,  when,  at  his 
studies,  200  unconuectcd  verses  were  pronounced  by  different  pupils  of 
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his  preceptor,  he  repeated  them  in  a reversed  order,  proceeding  from 
the  lagt  to  the  first  uttered. 

When  Theodore  Parker  was  in  the  Divinity  School,  he  had  an  idea 
that  his  memory  was  defective,  and  needed  to  be  improved.  He 
accordingly  hung  an  immense  chronological  chart  in  his  room,  and 
gave  himself  the  task  of  committing  the  contents  to  memory.  He 
commenced  with  the  year  1,  and  learned  all  the  names  and  dates 
through  every  period  of  history,  from  the  time  of  Adam,  through 
that  of  Nimrod,  Ptolemy,  Soter,  Heliogabalus,  and  the  moderns.  Theo- 
dore Parker  was  a ripe  scholar.  He  could  read  thirty-four  different 
languages,  but  he  studied  too  much,  overworked  his  brain,  and  thereby 
shortened  his  life. 

The  verbal  memory  fails  the  soonest.  Girls  have  a more  retentive 
memory  than  boys,  and  children  will  commit  to  memory  and  recite  ver- 
batim more  easily  than  adults.  The  reason  is,  that  young  persons 
have  not  commenced  to  think,  and  the  mental  energy  is  not  absorbed 
by  the  reasoning  faculties,  so  they  remember  those  things  of  which  the 
senses  take  cognizance,  especially  what  they  hear.  When  the  reflective 
faculties  are  exercised,  the  perceptive  lose  their  power,  and  the  memory 
is  more  feeble,  unless  the  mind  has  been  well  disciplined  and  stored 
with  facts  and  statistics.  Sometimes,  girls  have  the  perceptive  faculties 
more  prominently  developed  than  boys,  and,  generally,  they  have  a 
larger  organ  of  language,  which  enables  them  to  remember  words  and 
names  more  readily.  A little  girl  and  boy  entered  into  competition 
with  regard  to  remembering  verses  in  the  Bible  for  a particular  lesson 
in  the  Sabbath- school ; the  boy  learned  250  verses,  but  the  girl  com- 
mitted 500.  A girl  in  the  State  of  New  York  could  repeat  the  entire 
New  Testament  from  Matthew  to  Revelations  ; she  had  a remarkable 
facility  for  committing  to  memory.  Those  who  are  successful  in  this 
respect  will  be  broad  between  the  eyes  and  have  prominent  Con- 
structiveness, Ideality,  Language,  and  the  perceptive  faculties.  To  keen 
the  verbal  memory  fresh  and  good,  it  is  necessary  to  communicate 
what  we  have  heard  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  language,  to 
learn  different  languages,  commit  to  memory  choice  passages  in 

SISSyT?  and1P°etr^r-  Practlce  13  necessary  to  ensure  a good  memory. 
Much  depends  on  the  organization,  of  which  I shall  speak  here- 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  on  the  importance  of  a good 
memory,  for  every  one  who  possesses  it  feels  the  value  of  it,  and  those 
who  have  a poor  memory  are  conscious  of  the  inconvenience  of  it 

from  ou  ^ » Wui-oXi 

Jr,belleve  another  life  we  shall  have  it  in  our  power  to  recall 

y impression  that  has  been  made  upon  the  mind  Thp  wall*  nf 
the  mental  house  are  built  by  these  layers  of  tWhf  oJ  • 1 °f 

t- to  the  clearness  and  vividness  of  E? 
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shall  we  be  able  to  reproduce  it.  The  fault  is  that  we  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  recall  the  past,  and  it,  therefore,  fades  from  memory.  A busi- 
ness man  will  remember  the  transactions  of  the  day,  those  persons  with 
whom  he  has  made  bargains,  and  the  nature  of  his  business  ; while  the 
literary  man  will  read  a book  on  history  or  philosophy,  and  will  treasure 
in  his  mind  every  important  fact  or  principle  he  finds  in  it,  to  be  used 
hen  occasion  requires.  John  Quincy  Adams  was  enabled  to  remember 
all  the  speeches  made  in  Congress  for  twenty  years,  and  he  could  correct 
an  inaccurate  quotation  from  any  one  given  during  that  period  ; his 
word  was  never  doubted,  for  it  was  a common  saying,  “ that  he  was  a 
walking  vocabulary.”  He  had  large  Order,  and  the  perceptive  intellect 
was  so  prominent,  that  he  systematized  everything  he  heard,  and  his 
physiology  was  in  such  a healthy  state,  that  the  mind  acted  freely.  The 
power  of  the  memory  in  insane  persons  is  very  remarkable.  When 
the  normal  state  returns,  they  can  recall  a vast  amount  of  the  images 
which  troubled  them  during  their  illness.  The  late  Rev.  Robert  Hall, 
of  Leicester,  whose  eloquence  and  oratory  were  never  surpassed,  was 
attacked  with  insanity  while  he  was  preaching  in  the  pulpit.  When  he 
returned  to  his  normal  condition,  after  a lapse  of  years,  he  remembered 
verything  that  had  taken  place  during  his  affliction.  On  his  recovery, 
he  gave  the  following  admirable  advice  to  those  who  have  the  managi 
ment  of  lunatic  asylums  : that  they  should  exercise  great  kindness  i: 
the  treatment  of  the  insane,  because  they  have  such  exquisitive  percepj 
tion,  that  their  sufferings  are  aggravated  a thousand-fold  by  unkindm 

Conditions  for  a Good  Memory. 

What  are  the  Conditions  of  a good  Memory  ? 

First, — a phrenological  organ  as  the  medium  of  mental  manifest 
tion. 

Second, — Good  Health. 

Third, — Systematic  Cultivation  of  the  faculty. 

Fourth, — Strict  Attention,  with  a determination  to  Remember. 

Fifth, — Endeavours  to  Recall  what  has  been  Learned. 

While  each  organ  remembers  for  itself,  there  must  be  a fair  degree  of 
Eventuality,  which  is  located  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  to  give  a 
memory  of  the  common  affairs  of  life.  In  proportion  as  this  organ  of 
memory  is  developed,  to  that  same  extent  will  there  be  a foundation 
laid  for  a favourable  action  of  the  mind  in  other  respects.  All  the 
faculties  can  be  cultivated  so  that  their  growth  may  be  perceptible  to 
the  observer.  There  must  also  be  vigour  of  constitution,  strength  of 
organization,  a full  cup  of  life,  and  a fair  amount  of  vital  stamina. 
When  the  body  is  healthy,  the  mind  is  strong  and  the  impressions 
are  clear  and  vivid. 

The  systematic  culture  of  the  mind  is  an  essential  condition  to  good 
memory.  If  you  wish  to  remember  the  contents  of  a book,  read  it 
methodically ; then,  one  idea  will  suggest  another,  till  you  can  recall  the 
whole. 

It  is  impossible  to  dwell  too  strongly  upon  the  efficacy  or  im- 
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portance  of  system  in  the  education  of  children.  There  should  be 
method  in  all  they  do,  viz. — rising,  bathing,  eating,  playing,  and 
studying.  If  this  lesson  is  taught  in  childhood,  much  valuable  time 
will  be  improved  that  otherwise  would  be  lost.  Great  attention  should 
be  paid  to  cleanliness,  and  the  faculty  of  Order  should  be  cultivated. 

When  children  attend  school  without  care  in  this  respect,  they  do 
not  receive  much  profit  from  their  lessons  ; hence,  fail  in  remembering 
them.  When  I was  lecturing  in  Northampton,  England,  I said  to  my 
audience  : “ If  you  have  a bad  boy  in  town  bring  him  to-morrow 
night  to  the  lecture,  and  I will  tell  you  why  he  is  bad,  and  how  he 
should  be  trained.”  Accordingly,  at  the  close  of  my  lecture,  the 
committee  sent  a boy  to  me  from  the  audience  ; a dirty,  ragged,  care- 
less boy  ; one  that  looked  as  if  he  had  no  friends.  He  was  chosen 
because  he  was  considered  to  be  a bad,  troublesome  boy.  I remarked 
“ that  I should  not  be  surprised  if  such  a dirty  boy  was  bad,  for  ho 
certainly  had  no  friends  to  care  for  him  properly,  or  he  would  not 
have  come  to  the  lecture  in  such  a plight ; and  the  first  thing  I should 
do,  by  way  of  reforming  him,  would  be  to  wash  his  face,  comb  his  hair, 
clean  his  shoes,  and  teach  him  to  cultivate  self-respect.”  Parents 
and  teachers  may  not  be  able  to  prevent  their  children  from  wearing 
ragged  clothes,  but  they  can  always  manage  to  have  them  clean. 
When  a boy  loses  his  self-regard,  he  becomes  very  negligent  with 
reference  to  his  conduct;  and  if  he  once  has  the  reputation  of  being 
bad,  he  will  not  make  much  effort  to  be  good.  The  school-room  should 
be  a model  of  neatness ; the  windows  should  be  clean,  and  the  walls 
free  from  cobwebs  and  dust.  The  children  should  be  taught  either 
to  take  off  their  heavy  boots  in  the  ante-room  and  replace  them  with 
slippers,  or  to  walk  very  quietly  to  their  seats  with  as  little  noise  as 
possible.  They  should  arrange  their  books  so  that  they  will  know  just 
where  to  find  them,  that  no  time  will  be  lost,  and  they  will  then  be 
able  to  commence  their  studies  at  once.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to 

paper  on  the  floor,  but  should  have  a particular  place  for  it.  If 
children  form  habits  of  system  while  young,  they  will  go  out  into  the 
world  prepared  to  fill  posts  of  eminence.  Margaret  Fuller,  afterward 
Marchioness  d’Ossoli,  taught  a model  school  in  Rhode  Island  before 
her  marriage.  She  was  a very  successful  teacher,  and  was  remarkable 
lor  her  discipline  and  order  in  the  school-room. 

It  is  very  important  to  study  with  the  intention  of  remem- 
bering. A boy  has  a lesson  to  recite  to-morrow  ; he  learns  his  lesson 
for  that  purpose.  He  will  easily  remember  it  till  after  the  time  of 
recitation  has  passed,  and  then  he  forgets  it  as  readily  ; whereas,  if  he 
had  iearned  it  with  theidea  that  he  must  remember  it  as  long  as  he 

fc?’- 14  TfuId,be  V!ry  dl8f  ent-  PerhaP9  he  studies  it  on  Saturday  to 
rec  te  on  Monday  : he  finds  no  difficulty  in  retaining  it  for  that  length 

i •An*ad£r  WaS  caUedJtlPon  suddenly  to  learn  a new  drama  for 
next  night.  He  committed  it,  and  played  it  successfully,  but  had 

from  ffis  ^in/Very  P because  the  impression  faded 

irom  his  mind  as  soon  as  the  specified  occasion  for  which  he  performed 
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the  task  had  elapsed.  If  you  attend  a lecture  with  the  intention  to 
recall  it  on  your  return  to  your  home,  you  will  listen  with  more 
attention,  and  will  gain  many  more  ideas  than  if  you  go  merely  to 
pass  a pleasant  hour.  It  is  a bad  practice  to  study  for  five,  ten,  or 
fifteen  years  without  applying  that  knowledge.  The  greatest  benefit 
would  result  from  education  in  a school  where  the  pupils  were 
obliged  to  study  in  the  morning  and  experiment  in  the  afternoon 
with  the  knowledge  gained.  They  would  then  be  more  thorough, 
and  understand  what  they  learned.  A young  lady  may  have  a “ finished 
education,”  and  yet  may  not  be  able  to  use  her  knowledge  practi- 
cally. A young  gentleman  may  have  graduated  at  Cambridge,  and  yet 
be  unfitted  for  the  practical  duties  of  life. 

Causes  for  a Poor  Memory. 

I have  thus  delineated  the  conditions  for  a good  memory  ; let  me  now 
give  you  various  causes  or  reasons  why  some  persons  have  a poor 
memory. 

First,  they  may  have  overworked  their  brain  and  exhausted  the 
energies  of  the  nervous  system.  A majority  of  the  people  tax  their  1 
minds  to  the  utmost,  and  instead  of  re-invigorating  themselves  after 
exhaustion,  continue  their  labours  till  their  systems  are  deranged  by 
excessive  mental  application,  and  the  brain  loses  the  power  of  receiving 
or  retaining  the  impressions  made  upon  it.  Many  have  disqualified 
themselves  for  labour  by  overcharging  their  brain  with  more  than  it 
can  do.  It  requires  great  presence  of  mind,  much  firmness  and  decision 
of  character,  for  an  ardent,  enthusiastic  person  to  take  rest  when  work 
presses  upon  him  and  opportunities  for  labour  multiply ; and  he 
frequently  continues  ill  business  till  sickness  entirely  disables  him  from 
ursing  his  calling. 

Inactivity  of  mind  is  another  fruitful  source  of  a poor  memory. 
However  strong  and  vigorous  the  mind  may  be,  originally,  unless 
exercised,  it  is  like  gold  and  silver  laid  away  in  a napkin,  which  become 
tarnished,  though,  if  used  daily,  they  would  be  bright  for  years. 

Irregularity  of  life  is  another  reason  for  a poor  memory.  If  persons  are 
subject  to  extremes,  sometimes  getting  up  early  and  sometimes  late  in 
the  morning  ; if  they  indulge  in  excesses  of  any  kind,  or  trifle  with  their 
organization  so  as  to  impair  its  power,  they  cannot  expect  to  have  clear 
ideas  on  any  subject — especially  a good  memory.  It  is  important  to 
live  systematically  and  methodically  if  we  would  preserve  the  brain  in 
,a  good  condition. 

I Dissipation  destroys  the  memory.  When  the  nervous  system  is 
I over-stimulated  by  alcohol,  tobacco,  opium,  or  by  anything  that  excites 
-the  brain,  the  result  is  unfortunate.  It  may  increase  the  brilliancy  for 
a time,  but  soon  the  constitution  becomes  affected  by  the  over-stimula- 
tion, and  the  mind  will  be  subsequently  more  dull  and  obtuse  than  ever. 

Sickness  is  a great  drawback  to  the  memory.  Mental  impressions 
are  like  the  daguerrotyping  process.  If  all  the  chemicals,  solutions,  and 
mixtures  necessary  for  the  plate  are  in  the  laboratory,  and  properly  ■ 
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applied,  and  the  sky  is  clear,  there  will  be  a distinct  picture  of  the 
object  on  the  plate.  If  any  of  the  chemicals  employed  in  the  process 
are  wanting,  there  will  not  be  a satisfactory  result,  but  a dull,  brown, 
indistinct  picture.  So  with  the  individual  who  is  sickly  and  debilitated, 
whose  stock  of  vitality  is  feeble ; the  mind  is  obscure,  and  the  pictures 
made  upon  it  are  not  clear  and  vivid.  A person  in  health,  with  a small 
organ  of  Eventuality,  will  have  a better  memory  than  one  who  has 
naturally  the  organ  larger,  but  is  constantly  complaining  of  illness. 
There  is  no  profit  in  being  sick — save  to  the  doctor.  How  common  is 
it  for  persons  to  say  that  they  had  a first-rate  memory  till  they  were 
ill  at  a certain  time ! 

When  sickness  comes,  if,  instead  of  drugging,  you  should  recover 
by  attention  to  the  laws  of  life,  obeying  those  which  you  had 
broken,  you  might  regain  the  tone  of  your  mind,  and  memory  would 
be  restored;  but  some  people  think  that  they  must  take  medicine 
when  well  to  prevent  their  being  ill,  and  certainly  when  ill  to  recover 
health.  When  there  is  imperfect  digestion,  or  bad  circulation  of  the 
blood,  you  should  not  displace  the  disease  by  sending  the  difficulty  to 
another  part  of  the  system  or  by  inducing  a secondary  disease  ; you 
should  strive  to  restore  every  part  to  its  normal  condition.  We  rarely 
find  physicians  at  the  present  day  who  believe  that  medicine  cures — 
.?y  say  that  ^ helps  nature.  If  you  can  get  along  without  it,  you 
will  have  a better  memory.  Physicians  often  give  medicine  because  the 

people  ask  for  it,  but  they  should  teach  them  a better  doctrine to 

obey  the  laws  of  life  and  health.  Then,  the  advice  of  one  who  has 
made  a great  expenditure  of  time  and  money  to  obtain  the  know- 
ledge necessary  to  give  information,  will  be  appreciated  and  remune- 
rated. It  is  the  young  doctor  that  administers  the  largest  doses  • 
e young  parent  who  whips  the  child  the  most  severely  ; while  the 

mi  riy^uiaU  ,g,ive?  hySiemc  adyice,  and  the  old  father  counsels  his 
cmici.  the  old  clergyman  advises  the  sinner  to  return  from  his 
evil  courses  through  the  motive  of  love;  but  the  young  clergyman 
injudiciously  pours  out  the  thunders  of  the  law.  In  the  one  case 
InA  the  • youthfuli  energies  that  govern,  in  the  other,  wisdom 
aid  experience  control.  The  physician  and  clergyman  should  o-0 

ho^t^dm'1^  ’ °ne  t0  tCaCh  the  pe0ple  how  to  live>  and- the  other, 

At Jn  dulgf-nm  ln.  pSht  and  frivolous  reading  will  induce  a poor  memory 
Many  mdividmds  spend  most  of  their  time  in  reading  novels  that  they 

Thi^W1?  SitTmdber,bf  Scyread  them  for  mental  dissipation 
tins  has  a great  tendency  to  blunt  the  memory  The  desire  of  tbo 

ff 'SZTtle ^tor  tGfh,ngS  °f  thG  -rk,  but  1o  find 

e\terftTse?mniS)-SaS^en  *7  endea™-  to  tax\I tinT  in 

tiom  and  b 6 e d-?  S°’  H bad  habits  of  thought,  atten- 

tion, ana  memory,  are  not  easily  remedied. 

direction*^  Eavard ^ rj?00?'  memoryis  a want  of  attention  in  any  special 
} aylor  lias  a wonderful  memoiy  by  natural  endow- 
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ment,  but  be  has  cultivated  it  in  the  direction  which  has  distinguished 
him  beyond  other  travellers.  He  has  large  Locality,  Individuality,  and 
Comparison,  which  aid  him  greatly.  I told  him  fifteen  years  ago,  that 
his  superior  gift  was  to  travel,  to  remember  places  where  he  had  been, 
and  afterwards,  to  describe  those  countries  that  he  had  seen.  He  has 
since  that  time  travelled  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  he  has 
given  more  graphic  and  interesting  descriptions  of  places  than  the 
majority  of  authors.  But  he  travelled  with  the  intention  to  remember 
what  he  saw,  in  order  to  describe  it.  He  thus  exercised  his  natural 
gifts,  and  the  result  is  his  marvellous  attainments.  He  is  constantly 
engaged  to  lecture,  and  many  young  men  may  envy  him  his  fame  and 
opportunities  for  usefulness ; but,  if  they  will  only  develope  and  exercise 
their  own  talents  as  perseveringly  as  Bayard  Taylor  has  done,  they  can 
; succeed  as  well,  perhaps,  in  other  channels  of  life,  for  which  they  may  be 
better  fitted. 

Aids  to  the  Memory. 

I have  stated  that  each  faculty  remembers  for  itself,  that  it  is  also  a 
■ fact  that  one  faculty  may  help  another  to  a very  great  extent  by  the 
law  of  association.  Mr.  Stokes,  of  London,  teaches  a very  fine  system 
of  Mnemonics,  which  is  based  on  the  principles  of  a combination  of 
the  faculties  ; the  larger  aids  the  smaller,  and  one  remembered  fact 
. suggests  another.  He  has  produced  very  satisfactory  results  from  this 
method.  Some  persons  remember  by  association  altogether.  If  com- 
parison is  largely  developed,  it  causes  persons  to  trace  resemblances, 
and  one  fact  readily  suggests  a similar  one ; so  one  faculty  enables  an  indi- 
vidual to  recall  facts  connected  with  another.  I examined  the  head  of 
a gentleman  in  Hamilton,  Canada,  before  an  audience,  At  the  close-  of 
my  remarks,  he  said,  “ You  have  not  mentioned  my  memory  at  all.  Is  it 
good  1 ” I replied,  “ Your  memory  is  peculiar,  and  I would  prefer  to 
. say  nothing  respecting  it.” 

“ But  I should  like  to  know.” 

“ Well,  I must  say  that  your  phrenological  developments  are  rather 
rnai-ked,  for  you  have  large  Acquisitiveness  and  Eventuality,  combined 
with  rather  small  Conscientiousness.  The  result  is,  that  if  you  owe  a 
man  anything,  you  are  liable  to  forget  it,  but  if  another  man  owes  you 
a debt,  you  will  remember  it  for  many  years  ; in  fact,  will  never  forget  it. 
In  the  one  case,  money  comes  into  your  pocket,  which  Acquisitiveness  re- 
members ; and,  in  the  other,  the  money  goes  out  of  it,  which  small  Con- 
scientiousness prevents  Eventuality  from  recording.”  The  audience  were 
amused,  for  it  was  true  of  him,  as  I afterwards  learned,  that  he  would 
never  go  out  of  his  way  to  pay  a debt,  but  would  not  scruple  to  be  at 
;great  pains  to  recover  any  money  which  another  person  owed  to  him.  , 

Individuals  who  have  large  Combativeness  will  remember  all  the 
insults  they  have  had,  and  every  incident  connected  with  the  encounters 
in  which  they  have  engaged,  and  the  opposition  they  have  overcome. 
Heenan  and  Sayers  are  able  to  describe  every  blow  they  have  received 
or  given.  They  may  forget  things  of  an  ideal  or  intellectual  nature, 
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but  to  the  end  of  their  lives  they  will  probably  take  cognizance  of  all 
that  pertains  to  fighting  and  physical  contention. 

When  Approbativeness  is  large,  a person  will  remember  the  compli- 
ments given  to  him  from  time  to  time,  while  large  Benevolence 
retains  the  recollections  of  benefits  received  and  conferred.  Large 
Conscientiousness  will  remember  acts  of  injustice  perpetrated,  and 
any  derelictions  from  duty.  Locality  remembers  places  ; Individuality, 
objects  ; Order,  the  arrangement  of  things  ; Comparison,  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas.  Eventuality  remembers  actions  and  the  condition  of 
things.  Those  who  have  defective  Individuality  will  be  unable  to  recall 
the  common  events  of  life. 

Children,  generally,  have  large  Eventuality  ; and  one  way  to  educate 
them  is  to  tell  them  stories  and  let  them  try  experiments. 

Mothers,  if  your  children  have  the  central  portion  of  the  forehead 
tuily  developed,  they  will  have  large  Eventuality  and  will  want  to  see 
everything  that  you  do. 

If  a baby  has  large  Eventuality,  and  you  attempt  to  put  it  to  sleep 
,7  fWS  an(*  walking  across  the  floor,  it  will  be  so  much  entertained, 
that  it  will  keep  awake  to  listen  and  see  how  you  do  it ; but  yoa  can 
soothe  it  by  closing  your  own  eyes,  and  from  the  force  of  imitation 
it  will  soon  follow  your  example  and  go  to  sleep. 

hn»Jayj  *?aid  the  mc71?ory  is  to  review  the  Past.  Suppose  you' 
have  attended  a course  of  lectures;  at  the  close,  attempt  to  think  of 
what  you  have  heard.  “ Well,”  you  will  say,  « the  subject  of  the  first 

Ifwfnl  WaS’  t0  ^ead  Character.’  In  that  lecture,  physiognomy 

physiology,  and  phrenology  were  particularly  explained,  while  signs  of 
character  in  the  face,  in  the  form,  and  general  build  of ’the  body  and 
in  the  shape  of  the  head,  were  pointed  out  and  illustrated  The  second 
ecture  was  ‘ IIow  to  Rise  in  the  World.’  ExplanaCfwere given  as 

strengthen  the  powers  of  the  mind  d th  year’  aud  you  wllJ 

confused,  and  though  they  know  the  leSon  thel  ml?d  becomes 
hometimes  individuals  make  great  blunders  at  FLIT’S  re01te 
self-possession.  A diffident  sneaker  will  off  pai1les  for  the  want  oij 

" eq"“‘ to  ~ 
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attempt,  or  have  made  one  great  mistake,  that  you  will  be  annihilated. 
Never  mind  if  people  laugh  at  your  blunders  ; try  again  till  success 
comes. 

Another  aid  to  memory  is  a correct  impression  made  early  on  the 
mind  of  the  child.  You  wish  your  child  to  have  a good  memory. 
What  is  to  be  done  ? A stranger  comes  into  the  house  to  visit  you. 
Do  not  send  your  child  into  the  other  room  while  the  stranger  is 
present,  unless  he  has  called  on  business  of  a private  nature.  Take 
your  child  on  your  knee  and  introduce  him  to  the  visitor.  “ Look,  my 
son,  and  see  this  gentleman.  He  is  a tall  man,  has  black  hair,  deep 
sunken  eyes,  full  cheek-bones,  a small  face,  long  chin,  long  neck,  long 
hands,  long  limbs,  and  is  rather  spare.  He  looks  as  though  he  could 
work.  Would  you  like  to  know  the  name  of  this  gentleman  ? ” “ Yes, 
papa,”  the  child  would  reply.  “ Well,  my  son,  the  name  of  that 
gentleman  is  John  Smith.”  After  an  hour,  another  gentleman  comes 
in  to  see  you.  Call  in  your  son  again,  and  say  to  him,  “Do  you 
see  this  gentleman  ? he  is  a short,  thick,  stout-built  man,  he  has  sandy 
whiskers,  very  little  hair  on  the  top  of  his  head,  he  has  full  eyes,  a full 
cheek,  a short  neck,  short  body,  looks  as  if  he  lived  to  enjoy  himself, 
and  works  only  when  he  must.  Would  you  like  to  know  the  name  of 
that  gentleman  1 It  is  Mi’.  John  Jones.”  That  boy  will  always  remember 
the  description  of  John  Smith,  and  he  will  never  confound  him  with 
John  Jones.  He  will  tell  you  that  John  Smith  was  tall,  had  black  hair, 
deep  sunken  eyes,  prominent  cheek  bones,  a long  neck,  a long  nose,  a 
long  chin,  a long  body,  and  looked  as  though  he  could  work  ; while  he 
will  describe  Mr.  Jones  as  a short,  stout  man,  with  a round,  full 
face,  full  eyes,  sandy  whiskers,  a rotund  body,  and  looked  as  though 
he  would  enjoy  himself  whether  he  worked  or  not.  The  boy  will, 
by  these  different  associations,  always  be  able  to  recall  them,  whereas, 
if  he  had  been  simply  introduced,  he  would  not  have  formed  a distinct 
idea  of  them.  Try  this  or  a similar  method  with  your  children,  and 
you  will  then  perceive  the  truthfulness  of  the  statement. 

Some  recall  by  understanding  the  thought  or  idea.  Professor  Bush, 
one  of  the  most  learned  linguists  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  in  the 
habit  of  recalling  those  subjects  which  he  comprehended.  He  remem- 
~ ered  languages  because  he  understood  their  formation  and  derivation. 
He  naa  a predominance  of  the  reasoning  faculties  ; and  frequently  when 
I have  asked  him  a question,  he  has  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead  and 
aid,  “ Let  me  think  about  it  for  a moment.”  He  would  soon  recall 
he  idea  or  fact,  and  express  it  in  his  own  language.  When  he  wrote, 
his  articles  were  burdened  with  thoughts,  sentiments,  and  emotions, 

. , rather  than  with  facts  and  statistics.  A gentleman  who  edited  a news- 
nY,  paper  in  which  the  crimes  of  the  country  were  recorded,  had  a retreat- 
^ ing  forehead.  He  did  not  think  and  reason,  but  he  could  sit  down  and 
talk  to  you  as  long  as  you  wished  in  reference  to  what  was  going  on 
in  the  town.  He  remembered  every  fact  and  statistic  concerning  the 
bad  men  of  the  country,  and  what  he  wrote,  was  simply  a record  of 
occurrences. 
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You  plainly  perceive  that  some  remember  by  seeing,  others  .by 
thinking,  each  according  to  his  organization.  Lavater  had  great  per- 
ceptive faculties,  and  remembered  what  he  saw.  His  valuable  work 
is  filled  with  the  results  of  his  extensive  observations.  Daniel  Webster 
remembered  thoughts,  ideas,  and  words,  because  his  mind  was  not 
only  stored  with  facts,  but  he  had  a large  and  comprehensive  brain. 

One  way  to  cultivate  the  memory  is  to  travel  and  become  acquainted 
with  the  external  world.  If  your  child  is  deficient  in  the  perceptive 
faculties,  let  him  go  abroad  and  see  different  countries.  He  will  thereby 
accumulate  a fund  of  information  which  will  be  a substantial  basis  for  his 
philosophy.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  a child  will  remember,  unless 
he  has  the  organization  expressly  adapted  for  memory,  without  special 
cultivation  of  those  powers  of  the  mind,  in  which  he  is  deficient. 

_Tlie  weaker  faculties  should  be  strengthened  by  exercise.  It  was 
wisdom  in  Prince  Albert  to  prescribe  an  extensive  tour  of  travelling 
for  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  has  more  of  the  observing  than  reason- 
ing intellect ; and  by  the  course  of  education  which  has  been  adopted 
for  film,  his  practical  talents  have  been  developed,  which  will  lay  a good 
foundation  for  the  exercise  of  his  reasoning  faculties  and  judgment  in 
after  years.  The  mind  should  be  developed  according  to  its  peculiar 
requirements.  Some  need  one  kind  of  stimulus,  while  others  want  a 
different  training  Each  should  strive  to  discover  his  or  her  neces- 
w +Upp,Y  to®  deficiency.  The  advantages  of  a good  memory  are 
too  great  to  allow  this  subject  to  be  neglected,  and  every  collateral 
aid  should  be  welcomed  m order  to  develope  the  mind,  «fthat  it  can 
be  a lastmg  treasure-house  m which  useful  knowledge  may  be  stored 

The  world  around  and  about  us  is  so  full  of  individual  objects  that 
we  have  only  to  open  our  eyes  to  see  at  every  hand  the  wonders  of 
creation.  But  how  many  are  there,  who,  “ having  eves  see  nn+  • V, 
ears,  hear  not  ” The  faculties  of ’the  mind 

as  long  as  life  lasts.  The  reason  why  memory  fails  in  old  age  is  that 
the  body  loses  its  power  and  efficiency,  health  is  gone  the  nerson 

Sirt°ac^e  “ hi3  ‘ ■”“*  oereb 

tie  ““a  “a  My. 
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thinkers,  authors,  speakers. 


When  the  mind  is  fully  developed,  and  all  its  powers  are  rightly 
trained,  it  will  manifest  universal  instead  •of  partial  genius.  The  fact 
that  men  excel  in  one  thing  better  than  another,  only  proves  that  thev 
are  deficient,  either  in  a full  and  complete  education,  or  in  natural 
organization. 

, I do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  can  be  poets  or  artists,  because  some 
persons  seem  to  have  a natural  genius  for  art  and  mechanism  of  a 
peculiar  kind  ; but  with  a fair  education,  and  good  opportunities,  each 
might  manifest  a greater  uniformity  of  talent. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  subjects  of  the  present  lecture,  I propose 
to  speak  of  the  phrenological  organization  that  is  requisite  for  a 
I h inker,  Author,  and  Speaker. 

The  intellectual  powers  may  be  divided  into  the  Receptive,  the  Re- 
tentive, and  the  Reflecting  faculties.  Those  that  receive  knowledge  are 
the  receptive,  and  are  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead.0  The 
retentive  are  more  particularly  located  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
forehead,  constituting  the  second  storey  of  the  brain  ; while  the  re- 
flective faculties  are  in  the  highest  storey,  or  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
forehead. 

T.he  ,m.ind  may  be  compared  to  a ladder.  The  first  round  of  the 
ladder  brings  us  to  Individuality,  located  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  in- 
clining one  to  observe  physical  and  mental  phenomena.  The  second 
round  takes  us  to  Eventuality,  which  recognizes  actions  and  the  moving 
condition  of  things,  giving  consciousness  of  their  existence.  The  third 
round  of  the  ladder  raises  us  to  Causality  and  Comparison,  which 
enable  the  individual  to  think,  reason,  compare,  analyze,  and  philoso- 
phize. 


Some  minds  are  exceedingly  quick  or  active  in  certain  departments, 
but  slow  and  obtuse  in  others.  This  shows  only  partial  culture.  1 
dined  one  day  with  a gentleman  who  had  an  exceedingly  awkward 
and  clumsy  servant.  The  gentleman  had  seen  her  in  the  weaving  de- 
partment of  a manufacturing  establishment,  and  as  she  was  very  brisk 
and  clever  in  her  weaving,  appearing  ^understand  her  business  so 
well,  he  thought  of  course  she  would  be  very  useful  in  his  family,  and, 
as  she  was  dependent  entirely  upon  her  own  resources,  he  took  her, 
from  a feeling  of  pity,  into  his  service  at  the  house.  He  soon  dis- 
covered that  a person  may  excel  in  some  things,  and  be  almost  idiotic 
in  others;  simply  for  the  Want  of  a complete  training  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  mind.  This  servant  constantly  made  blunders,  spilling 
the  gravy  on  ladies’  dresses,  breaking  dishes,  &c.,  and  acted  as  if  all 
her  fingers  were  thumbs.  The  gentleman  stood  while  he  carved,  and 
as  the  servant  had  to  pass  behind  him,  she  removed  his  chair  to  one 
side,  and  neglected  to  replace  it.  The  consequence  was,  that  when  her 
master  attempted  to  take  his  seat,  he  found  himself,  to  bis  great 
chagrin,  on  the  floor. 


It  is  remarkably  true  of  many  individuals,  that  they  are  very  clever 
m those  directions  in  which  their  minds  have  been  developed,  but  are 
very  awkward  in  others  that  have  received  no  attention.  The  exercise 
Of  a faculty  brings  power,  but  inactivity  produces  feebleness. 

A Thinker  requires  certain  qualifications.  His  brain  must  be  of 
good  size,  the  forehead  high  and  broad,  the  frontal  lobe  long  and  pro- 
imnent.  Causality  is  the  great  requisite,  for  this  organ  leads  a person 
to  think  and  reflect  more  than  any  other  faculty,  and  he  has  power  to 
think,  investigate,  and  comprehend  ideas  in  proportion  as  it  is  well 
developed.  Some  persons  have  small  Causality, consequently  they  cannot 
think  very  vigorously.  Some  never  think  at  all.  They  pass  through 
an  entire  life  without  generating  a single  original  thought.  They  are 
simply  impressed  by  what  they  see,  and  are  governed  entirely  by  their 
experience  Others  are  abstract,  and  indulge  in  extremes  of  ab- 
surdity and  will  believe  only  those  things  that  they  can  explain  and 
understand.  I told  a Scotsman  one  day,  that  he  had  large  Veneration, 
an  spoke  of  the  manifestations  of  the  organ  as  leading  to  relio-ious 
exercises.  He  was  quite  astonished.  “Why,”  said 6 he  “would 
vou  credit  it  I I do  not  believe  in  a God."  f’repS,  St  he  had 
Veneration,  and  it  must  manifest  itself  in  some  form  in  his  cha- 

HAthen  t0ld  “e,that  ouce  *>e  was  preparing  for  the  mi- 
nistry, but  he  commenced  to  reason,  and  because  he  could  never  see 
God  or  any  one  who  had  seen  Him,  and  could  not  fully  comprehend  His 
existence,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  God  We 

the  food  While  nd’  f°  “^urprise,  he  asked  a blessing  on 

u h f the  table  he  said  that  two  weeks  previous  to 
that  time  he  was  travelling,  and  stopped  at  a hotel  in  a small  village 

S°me  enter+tamm“t,  h°  asked  the  landlord  if  there  was  any 

Suhcd  ifartbiS!:mCn  ln  thtvVlllag°J  He  said  “No.”  He  then  in- 
quired if  there  was  a public  gathering  or  meeting  of  any  kind  ? 


$ 
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The  reply  was  “No  ; only  a prayer-meeting  in  the  vestry-room  of  the 
church/’  Said  the  gentleman,  “ I went  to  the  prayer-meeting,  and  after 
sitting  for  a while,  I became  interested,  and  before  I knew  it,  was  on 
my  feet,  making  a speech,  and  concluded  with  a long  prayer ; and  I 
enjoyed  the  meeting  very  much.”  And  yet  he  said  he  did  not  believe 
in  a God.  The  reason  was,  that  by  the  exercise  of  his  large  Causality, 
he  could  not  recognize  one.  Sceptics  and  infidels  have  generally  become 
so,  in  consequence  of  over-exercising  large  Causality.  They  bring 
everything  to  the  line  of  cold  reason. 

Causality  is  that  power  of  the  mind  that  comprehends  a principle, 
generates  a thought,  originates  a new  idea,  or  inclines  a per- 
son to  inquire  the  why  and  wherefore.  It  is  this  organ  that  stimu- 
lates the  child  to  ask,  “ What  makes  the  circle  round  the  moon  1 ” 
Large  Individuality  says,  “Look  at  the  circle,’'  but  it  does  not 
induce  the  child  to  inquire  what  made  it  so.  Causality  asks 
“ What  makes  the  bud  swell  and  blossom  ? why  does  the  grass  grow 
and  the  rain  descend  from  the  sky  1 ” Men  show  Causality  frequently 
when  they  desire  to  know  how  they  can  apply  the  movements  of 
machinery  so  as  to  bring  about  certain  results.  They  think  and  think, 
till  they  finally  accomplish  their  end.  Others  investigate  political 
matters  and  affairs  of  government,  are  continually  making  schemes, 
devising  ways  and  means  of  action.  Some  ponder  on  theological  sub- 
iects,  attempt  to  bring  law  and  order  out  of  chaos  and  darkness  ; some 
centre  their  thoughts  on  making  money,  and  all  their  plans  are  di- 
rected into  that  channel.  If  Causality  is  connected  with  the  moral 
brain,  the  thoughts  take  an  upward  range  ; if  with  Constructiveness, 
they  tend  to  machinery  and  invention ; if  with  Acquisitiveness,  the 
person  is  interested  in  business  operations.  Many  think,  but  because 
their  education  has  been  limited,  they  can  give  no  outward  expression 
to  their  thoughts ; Phrenology,  however,  assigns  capacity  where  it  really 
exists,  apart  from  external  circumstances  of  rank,  position,  culture, 
or  profession. 

Cultivate  the  faculty  of  Causality  in  your  children.  “By  what 
means  1 ” do  you  ask  1 Answer  their  questions,  even  though  they  may 
tease  you  for  the  time  being.  Give  them  a candid,  sensible  idea  of  the 
subject  which  interests  them,  and  you  will  thereby  lay  the  foundation 
for  a good  education.  If  they  ask  about,  the  stars,  give  them  as  clear 
ideas  as  possible,  and  you  will  prepare  their  minds  for  the  study  of 
astronomy,  and  so  with  all  other  subjects.  By  and  by  the  children 
will  begin  to  answer  their  own  questions.  Some  parents  get  out 
of  patience  with  their  children,  and  exclaim,  “Do  hush  ! I am  weary 
with  your  talking : children  should  be  seen  and  not  heard  ; ” and  many 
children  have  thus  been  prevented  from  gaining  the  information  they 
desired  ; whereas,  if  encouraged  to  experiment  and  investigate,  great 
results  would  often  flow  from  such  a course. 

Perhaps  you  have  a little  boy  who  wants  to  sail  his  kite  higher  in 
the  air  than  ho  has  seen  one  go,  but  he  has  no  money  to  buy  a string, 
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and  your  ambition  is  not  equal  to  his.  You  thus  clip  his  wings,  and 
do  not  encourage  him,  But  if  you  have  no  pennies  to  give,  you 
could  let  him  have  all  the  odd  strings  about  the  house,  that  might 
otherwise  be  lost.  He  would  then  amuse  himself  by  sending  his 
bite  soaring  into  the  clouds,  and  perhaps,  like  Franklin,  “ would  bring 
lightning  down  to  the  earth.” 

Your  little  boy  may  endeavour  to  make  a boat  or  machine,  and  he 
whittles  at  the  fireside  in  the  kitchen,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
servants.  In  a petulant  manner  you  scold  the  child,  and  sweep  the 
whole  thing,  with  his  crude  ideas,  into  the  fire.  This  is  a mistake. 
That  child  might  have  had  the  incipient  elements  of  mechanism  in 
his  brain,  which  would,  when  he  was  older,  have  developed  into  an 
engine,  waggon,  or  some  useful  machine,  if  his  mechanical  talent  had 
been  encouraged  when  he  was  young.  You  had  better  let  him  use 
his  knife  and  other  tools,  and  teach  him  to  sweep  away  his  own  litter 
when  made.  You  could  thus  stimulate  genius  and  form  habits  of 
order  at  the  same  time. 


The  organ  of  Comparison  gives  the  power  to  analyze,  compare,  and 
to  trace  resemblances  between  similar  subjects.  Active  Comparison 
enables  a person,  to  analyze,  discriminate,  separate  a subject  into  its 
component'parts  and  put  them  together,  to  study  the  qualities  of  things 
as  adapted  to  each  other,  to  perceive  affinities  and  take  circumstances 
mto  account. 

This  is  a more  practical  power  of  mind  than  Causality,  which  fur- 
nishes food  for  the  other  faculties  to  consume  ; while  Comparison 
takes  the  thought  and  experience,  and  puts  them  into  practice.  These 
organs  combined  with  other  powers  of  mind,  give  great  variety  to  the 
character  of  the  individual.  J 


It  does  not  belong  to  youth  to  be  close  thifikers  or  sound  reasoners. 
_lhe  young  man  wants  to  know  why  such  and  such  things  exist,  but  it 
is  the  natural  prerogative  of  older  minds  to  comprehend  the  reason 
and  to  solve  the  question  satisfactorily.  Many  exultingly  bring  for- 
ward  a stupid  man  or  woman  with  a broad  forehead,  in  which  Cau-  * 
sahty  and  Comparison  are  both  large,  and  then  say,  “ What  truth  can  ? 

rnft?  be  ^n.Ph™nology  ? Those  who  have  large  Causality  and  an  un-  | 
c tivated  intellect,  especially  if  the  perceptive  faculties  are  deficient  * 
are  really  the  most  stupid  members  in  society.  Such  persons  have 
the  natural  instinct  to  think,  alas  ! they  have  nothing  to  think  about 

raT,\‘ike  “ ^ h°“»  "th»t  * to  ant  Thepe,: 
ceptive  faculties  \yould  have  given  food,  but  they  are  absent  • 7n  Z 
quently,  there  is -no  mental  aliment.  y aDsent , conse- 

yT  T’  *heref°re>  aC(luainted  with  those  who  are  uneducated 
ever,-,  day  affairs  of  liFe.  Nature  S 
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vidual  than  the  person  himself,  and  many  faculties  remain  dormant 
for  the  want  of  circumstances  to  develope  them. 

Judge  Robinson,  of  Canada,  has  a large  head,  and  his  forehead  is 
particularly  developed.  He  has  a very  full  frontal  lobe,  which  is  com- 
bined with  a fair  balance  of  brain.  This  gives  him  his  peculiar  gift  as 
a thinker.  He  is  a very  successful  lawyer. 

Judge  Douglass,  of  Illinois,  who  entered  the  Senate  at  a younger  age 
than  any  one  who  has  ever  been  in  that  position,  had  a very  broad 
and  high  forehead.  Causality  was  especially  large.  He  rose  from 
•poverty,  with  the  education  of  a common  district  county  school,  in  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  to  the  highest  office  in  his  State.  He  was  five  feet  five 
inches  in  height,  but  his  head  measured  twenty-three  inches  in  circum- 
ference, and  his  chest  thirty-nine  inches,  giving  to  him  an  unusual 
power  of  both  body  and  mind.  He  was  not  so  much  of  a student, 
neither  did  he,  as  a lawyer,  resort  so  much  to  books,  but  grasped 
a subject  by  the  strength  of  his  own  intellect,  advanced  his  own 
ideas,  and  enforced  them  by  great  energy. 

Kepler,  the  German  philosopher,  was  a mathematician.  "With  his 
mental  temperament,  large  brain,  and  reasoning  faculties,  he  was  equal 
to  almost  any  task,  and  could  grasp  a subject  with  great  vigour,  till  he 
thoroughly  understood  it. 

Goethe  was  a man  peculiarly  gifted  in  his  power  of  thought  and 
reason.  The  reflective  and  perceptive  faculties  were  large,  joined  to 
a well-developed  social  and  sentimental  organization.  He  had  the 
warm,  emotional  nature  of  his  mother,  and  the  strong,  philosophical 
mind  of  his  father ; a vigorous  constitution,  which  enabled  him  to 
master  any  subject  that  he  investigated. 

Elihu  Burritt  was  not  an  original  thinker,  but  he  had  a great  capacity 
for  acquiring  knowledge.  His  perceptive  intellect  is  very  large,  and 
through  its  action  he  has  become  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the 
day.  At  one  time  he  left  America  to  travel  in  England,  with  his  staff 
in  hand,  on  foot,  that  he  might  become  acquainted  with  every  part  of 
the  country. 

An  Author  must  have,  first,  an  active  brain  ; secondly,  a sharply  de- 
veloped nervous  system  ; thirdly,  a quick  circulatiou,  so  as  to  give 
rapidity  and  intensity  of  mental  action.  Originality  is  an  important 
requisite,  hence  he  should  have  a large  frontal  brain.  Many  persons 
write,  but  they  give  you  only  the  ideas  that  have  been  published  in 
books  or  the  result  of  lectures  that  they  have  heard.  They  do  not 
originate  a single  new  thought.  They  may  have  the  power  of  absorb- 
ing what  they  see  and  hear  in  the  external  world,  and  give  it  in  their 
own  language ; but  they  add  no  new  thoughts.  I do  not  refer  to 
this  class  when  I speak  of  authors  ; but  I mean  those  who  have  origi-  ^ 
nality,  who  investigate  new  and  intricate  subjects,  and  present  them  ' 
for  the  benefit  of  contemporaries.  Such  a person  requires  large  Cau-  . 
sality,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a full  development  of  all  the  intellectual 
faculties. 

Thomas  De  Quincey,  the  opium-eater,  had  a fine  organization  for  a 
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thinker  and  author.  One  of  the  largest  organs  in  his  head  was  Cau- 
sality. His  writings  are  full  of  boid,  strong,  original  thoughts,  like 
himself  and  unlike  anyone  else.  A successful  author  must  have 
■ comprehensiveness  of  mind. 

John  Bunyan  had  a high,  broad  forehead,  joined  with  a strong  and 
vigorous  constitution  ; he  certainly  presented  his  ideas  in  a new  and 
original  manner,  and  with  such  energy  that  his  “Pilgrim’s  Progress” 
is,  at  the  present  day,  as  much  read  as  when  he  wrote  it,  years  ago. 
It  is  full  of  live  thoughts.  Many  write  books  that  are  read  only  once, 
and  then  are  laid  away  and  forgotten.  They  are  never  reprinted.  The 
thoughts  are  so  meagre  that  they  are  soon  absorbed.  There  is  a vast 
difference  between  a man  who  has  a thought  of  his  own  and  can  ex- 
press it,  and  one  who  gives  off  the  thoughts  of  others  in  a weak, 
diluted  manner.  Some  ideas  are  confined  to  the  limits  of  time,  while 
others  extend  to  eternity,  and  really  enlarge  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

An  author  requires  the  power  to  embellish  and  to  magnify  an  idea, 
so  that  it  may  be  brought  out  in  resplendent  colours.  Some  give  you 
the  skeleton  of  an  idea  only ; whereas  a true,  accomplished  author 
leaves  the  reader  nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy  the  treat  that  he  has 
prepared. 

An  extended  range  of  knowledge  is  necessary  in  an  author.  Theodore 
Parker  was  a fine  type  of  this  class.  He  understood  thirty-four  different 
languages,  had  read  extensively  modern  and  ancient  literature,  history, 
and  philosophy,  and  having  a very  tenacious  memory,  was  enabled  to 
incorporate  his  knowledge  in  his  writings  in  a very  appropriate  and 
entertaining  manner. 

There  are  as  many  kinds  of  authors  as  there  are  combinations  of 
organs  in  the  mind.  To  write  successfully  requires  strong  feelings,  im- 
pulses, and  emotions.  If  a person  is  warm  and  emotional,  his  pen 
runs  as  though  he  were  writing  letters  of  fire,  and  these  impress  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  If  an  author  is  lifeless,  the  thoughts  he  utters 
may  be  true  and  correct,  but  the  reader  goes  to  sleep  while  reading  his 
productions.  His  book  needs  emotion,  feeling,  and  the  language  that 
reaches  the  soul  of  the  hearer  or  reader.  8 1 

desmi  to  do  good  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  a successful 
author.  Let  him  feel  the  importance  of  his  subject  as  affecting  the 
destiny  and  happiness  of  mankind,  that  his  book  may  help  to  form  the 
character  of  readers  for  time  and  eternity,  and  he  will  write  much 
more  earnestly  and  strongly  than  if  he  were  actuated  merely  by  the 
motive  to  give  amusement  for  the  passing  hour  ^ ^ U° 

Ambition  is  of  great  seivioe  to  an  author.'  In  fact,  he  does  not 
accomplish  much  without  it,  and  it  will  be  nf  „ , . , , 

comes  a ruling  faculty  to  lead  him  to  sacrifice  truth.  ' CSS  11  be' 

Dic?c,ens  a mirthful>  philosophical  author.  He  generates 
ongina1  thoughts,  and  expresses  them  in  a mirthful  way  • at  the  same 
tune  he  has  a strong  desire  to  do  good,  and  hence  +v,at„v  Sa  j ® 

nhrerD?  “T?*  °,f  cveiT-da 7 life  in  a pleasing  manner  1 The  peculiar 
phrenological  developments  of  Charles  Dickens  are  Causality,  Mirthful- 
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ness,  Ideality,  Approbativeness,  Imitation,  and  Language.  I examined 
his  head  when  he  was  in  America,  and  found  in  him  the  elements  of 
one  of  the  most  successful  authors  of  the  age. 

Washington  Irving  had  a philosophical  mind,  a happy  balance  of  the 
temperaments,  a clear  intellect,  a warm,  genuine,  emotional  nature. 
He  was  remarkable  for  the  elegance  and  smoothness  of  his  style.  Few 
have  had  so  many  admiring  readers,  or  have  exerted  a more  elevated 
influence. 

Robert  Burns,  the  poet,  had  a large  head,  well  developed  in  nearly  all 
directions  ; a strong,  social,  and  intellectual  nature,  an  active,  excitable 
imagination,  an  immense  organ  of  Benevolence,  and  large  Veneration. 
Hence,  he  wrote  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  took  original  views  of  sub- 
jects, and  lived  in  advance  of  his  age.  His  descriptive  powers  were 
strongly  developed,  and  his  playfulness  of  style  arose  from  his  large 
Language  and  active  Mirthfulness. 

» Sir  Walter  Scott  possessed  another  type  of  mind.  His  brain  was 
developed  in  the  thinking  organs  and  in  the  coronal  region.  He  was 
remarkable  for  Comparison,  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Spirituality. 
These  were  his  leading  phrenological  peculiarities,  and  they  were 
evinced  in  his  character.  It  was  very  easy  for  him  to  live  in  the  world 
of  fancy,  and  he  depicted  imaginary  scenes  in  such  vivid  colours  that 
they  seemed  real  to  the  reader. 

Henry  Kirke  White  was  peculiarly  developed  in  the  coronal  region, 
Comparison  was  in  the  ascendancy  in  his  intellect,  while  Benevolence, 
Veneration,  and  Spirituality  controlled  his  mind,  and  largely  infused 
their  influences  into  his  compositions,  which  were  characterized  by  the 
spiritual,  religious,  and  sentimental  emotions. 

Lord  Byron,  on  the  contrary,  had  a heavy  base  to  the  brain.  De- 
structiveness, Combativeness,  Alimentiveness,  and  Amativeness  were  de- 
veloped and  manifested  in  his  writings.  He  was  an  impulsive  man, 
wrote  what  his  feelings  dictated,  and  having  a full  development  of  in- 
tellectual power,  he  was  enabled  to  clothe  his  ideas  in  fascinating  lan- 
guage. If  the  base  of  the  brain  had  been  less  active,  he  would  have 
been  more  uniformly  elevated  and  refined  in  his  writings.  Byron  was 
both  proud  and  ambitious,  but  his  pride  was  so  often  wounded  at  home 
and  abroad,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have  manifested 
unevenness  of  disposition  and  irascibility  of  temper.  He  loved  de- 
votedly and  intensely,  but  the  young  lady  preferred  another,  and 
would  not  marry  Byron  on  account  of  his  deformity.  Her  refusal 
touched  him  in  a tender  spot,  and  rendered  him  morbid  in  his  social 

• feelings,  and  this  was  afterwards  seen  in  his  subsequent  writings. 

r Longfellow  possesses  a well-balanced  mind,  has  travelled  extensively, 
and  is  an  universal  favourite  as  a poet.  _ _ 

J Tennyson  has  a peculiar  brain,  remarkably  high  in  the  coronal 

# region.  Veneration,  Spirituality,  and  Benevolence  are  large,  and  he  has 
taken  an  elevated  standard  and  risen  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  English 
literary  fame,  receiving  the  patronage  even  of  the  Queen  and  Royal 
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Family,  not  because  he  is  a social  favourite,  but  because  he  has  poetical 
genius,  with  a reasoning  and  ideal  turn  of  mind. 

Shakspeare,  one  of  the  best  authors  of  any  age,  had  a remarkable 
phrenology,  judging  by  the  pictures  and  busts  that  we  have  seen  of 
him,  and  his  powers  of  mind  were  equally  remarkable.  He  had  an 
extraordinary  insight  into  human  nature ; as  if  he  possessed  an 
extra  pair  of  mental  glasses  which  enabled  him  to  see  behind  the 
actions  of  men,  so  as  to  perceive  the  motives  that  actuated  them  in 
their  varied  employments  and  professions.  His  great  clearness  of  mind 
arose  from  his  peculiar  combination  of  temperament.  His  great  versa- 
tility of  talent  was  the  result  of  the  harmony  of  the  faculties.  Each 
seemed  to  play  with  the  others  so  as  to  produce  no  antagonism  in  his 
character.  He  had  a lofty  head,  and  though  he  may  have  been  “fond  of 
catching  deer  when  a boy,”  yet  his  organization  as  a whole  was  elevated. 
He  had  particularly  large  Comparison,  Human  Nature,  and  Language. 

Carlyle  has  large  Comparison  and  Causality,  which  give  him  a 
marked  metaphysical  power,  an  ability  for  criticism  and  analysis  which 
few  men  possess,  and  which  have  raised  him  to  a high  position  as  an 
author. 

Dr.  Trail  is  characterized  by  great  power  of  thought.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  Encycloptedia  on  Health,  and  various  other  works.  His 
head  is  high,  all  his  thoughts  are  lofty,  and  his  efforts  are  directed 
to  the  improvement  of  mankind.  I might  speak  of  an  endless  variety 
of  authors,  but  we  should  find  that  in  every  case  the  special  qualities 
they  exhibit  are  in  strict  harmony  with  their  phrenological  organiza- 
tions. 


We  next  direct  our  attention  to  speakers,  or  Orators.  One  of  the 
best  gifts  to  man  is  the  power  of  speech.  In  proportion  as  we  know 
how  to  talk  can  we  exert  a powerful  influence  over  our  fellow-men. 
The  book  helps  us  to  speak,  to  a certain  extent,  through  it.  We  can 
communicate  our  ideas  to  the  world,  but  we  cannot  make  as  vivid  an 
impression  as  by  speaking.  The  idea  that  comes  to  us  through  the 
cold  type  has  to  be  expressed  very  forcibly  in  order  to  make  us  feel 
as  keenly  as  the  uttered  word.  To  read  a man’s  mind  in  a book  is  like 
sitting  near  a fire  with  several  impediments  before  us  that  prevent  us 
reeling  the  warmth  of  the  fire.  When  the  living  speaker  flings  off  his 
impassioned  words,  which  come  from  his  soul  with  the  earnestness  and 
impressiveness  of  his  nature,  there  is  a magnetism  from  the  living  man 
that  we  do  not  receive  from  the  cold  book.  The  influence  is  tenfold 
more  lasting.  If  you  want  to  do  good  in  the  world,  learn  to  talk 
educate  your  chi  dren  to  talk.  To  this  end  be  sure  that  you  use 
lanpage  correctly  to  them.  Get  as  good  an  education  as  pos- 

Sntr/Z  maJihavc  ^e  emotions  of  an  angel,  may  be  anxious  to 
convert  the  whole  world  but  unless  you  have  educated  speech  at 
your  command  you  will  fail  to  do  much  good.  I know  that  the  simple 
™’®arnCiltly  Presented,  will  sometimes  tell  most  effectually,  even  by 
p . -on  without  education  ; but  this  is  an  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  I once  attended  a prayer-meeting  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
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quite  a number  of  clergymen  prayed  most  eloquently,  using  beautiful 
language,  but  no  one  seemed  to  be  stirred  by  their  prayers.  Finally,  a 
poor  man,  who  could  scarcely  read  and  waif  unable  to  talk  intelli- 
gently, began  to  pray.  He  spoke  as  though  he  felt  every  word,  but  his 
language  was  so  ungrammatical  that  if  it  had  not  been  a prayer,  the 
people  would  have  scoffed  and  laughed  outright.  He  continued  the 
utterance  of  his  heart,  and  so  much  emotion  was  expressed  that  the 
audience  began  to  wipe  the  tears  from  their  eyes  before  they  were 
aware  of  it.  The  other  prayers  failed  to  produce  a tear,  till  the  poor 
man  in  feeble  accents  touched  their  feelings,  and  most  of  the  congrega- 
tion wept. 

Learn  to  talk,  and  do  it  in  an  efficient  manner.  It  is  the  medium 
through  which  thoughts,  feelings,  and  emotions  can  be  conveyed  to  the-, 
minds  of  others.  The  organ  of  Language  is  in  the  base  of  the  frontu 
lobe  of  the  brain.  Language  seems  to  be  the  medium  through  which 
the  other  faculties  are  expressed.  The  affections,  passions,  and  moral 
sentiments,  each  by  turns,  take  possession  of  Language.  The  intellect, 
anxious  to  explain  itself,  does  so  through  language.  The  faculties 
which  are  the  most  active  will  speak  the  most  earnestly  and  eloquently. 
Those  persons  who  are  accustomed  to  trade  will  speak  freely  while 
engaged  in  trade,  but  ask  them  to  make  a speech  on  a religious  subject 
and  they  are  utterly  at  a loss  for  words.  One  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
praying  will  be  quite  loquacious  while  thus  engaged,  but  does  not  show- 
much  language  in  any  other  direction.  Animals  have  their  language  : 
even  the  cat  and  dog  express  their  peculiar  states  of  mind  by  the 
intonations  of  their  voices.  Man  has  more  language  than  animals. 
He  can  modulate  his  voice  so  as  to  express  every  variety  of  emotion. 
The  voice,  under  the  action  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  will  be  strong  aud 
harsh.  I once  heard  a man  in  New  Orleans  give  an  excellent  specimen 
of  oratory,  resulting  from  the  basilar  brain.  He  was  walking  in  the 
street  in  a violent  mood,  and  was  using  language  with  the  vehemence 
of  one  in  great  rage.  He  clenched  his  fist,  stamped  his  foot,  and 
roared  with  passion,  suiting  action  with  word,  exclaimed,  “ If  I 
could  only  get  hold  of  that  man  I would  tear  out  his  heart  and  stamp 
it  under  my  foot.”  Some  one  had  been  charging  him  with  stealing, 
which  had  aroused  his  passions  to  the  highest  pitch,  and,  acting  pre- 
cisely as  he  felt,  he  indulged  in  a fit  of  natural  oratory.  If  he  had 
paced  quietly  along  and  uttered  his  words  of  vengeance  in  a soft,  con- 
ciliatory tone  of  voice,  the  incongruity  of  the  thing  w'ould  at  once  have 
been  evident. 

Oratory  is  the  natural  language  of  the  different  powers  of  the  mind. 
If  a speaker  is  under  the  iniiueuce  of  his  perceptive  intellect  he  will  bo 
definite  and  distinct,  both  in  his  intonations  and  gestures.  The  natural 
language  of  Individuality  is  the  use  of  the  index  finger.  Lord  Brougham, 
in  whom  this  organ  is  so  prominently  developed,  is  remarkable  for 
using  the  index  finger  in  his  speaking.  This  peculiarity  in  his  gesticu- 
lation arises  also  from  the  intense  action  of  the  pcrceptives  as  a class. 
He  sees  clearly  the  argument  and  the  principle,  and  he  desires  to  make 
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others  see  it  as  clearly.  If  the  reasoning  organs  are  exercised,  the 
orator  will  open  the  hand  and  wave  it  slightly  forward.  If  the  speaker 
gives  vent  to  his  imagination,  and  desires  to  make  an  extended  im- 
pression upon  his  audience,  he  will  stretch  out  the  hands  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  both  directions.  If  under  the  influence  of  the  basilar  brain, 
and  he  is  denouncing  someone,  he  will  talk  with  a clenched  fist,  the 
motions  will  be  downward,  and  he  will  speak  in  such  an  impressive 
rnauner  as  though  he  would  put  his  opponent  under  his  foot ; but  if 
he  is  under  the  influences  of  the  moral  brain,  and  is  addressing  the 
Throne  of  Grace,  then  he  will  have  a gentle  tone  of  voice.  The  body 
will  be  in  an  easy  and  graceful  posture.  The  bands  will  naturally  rise, 
and  there  will  be  gentleness,  sweetness,  and  subduedness  in  speech  and 
action.  All  the  faculties  have  their  natural  language,  and  real  oratory 
consists  in  an  unrestrained  manifestation  of  those  faculties  which  are 
active  for  the  time  being.  The  first  requisite  for  true  oratory  is  to  have 
. something  to  say;  that  is,  to  be  well-informed  on  the  subject  which 
you  are  to  explain,  then  to  be  really  interested  in  what  you  are  to  say,- 
and  to  express  yourself  naturally  and  impressively.  If  we  had  more 
natural  orators  we  should  not  see  vacant  churches,  chapels,  and  lecture- 
rooms.  A speaker  should  have  a predominance  of  the  vital  and  mental 
temperaments,  Combativeness,  Approbativeness,  Self-esteem,  Ideality, 
Mirthtulness,  Eventuality,  Human  Nature,  and  large  Language. 

A person  under  the  in'fluence  of  Destructiveness  will  not  he  quiet 
and  placid.  If  he  can  do  no  better,  he  will  act  as  a little  boy  who  was 
very  angry  at  a large  boy.  He  wanted  to  flog  him  but  knew  that  he 
was  not  strong  enough,  so  he  gratified  himself  by  shaking  his  fist  and 
rolling  his  head  from  side  to  side  in  a state  of  excitement,  and  said. 
It  1 can  t flog  you,  I have  a big  brother  who  can  ! ” • 

If  you  want  to  be  an  orator,  learn  to  be  natural,  allow  each  faculty 
to  speak  for  itself.  J 


U oman  has  greater  conversational  talent  than  man.  She  is  more 
emotional,  ardent,  and  warm-hearted  in  her  nature,  and  hence  writes 
with  vigour  and  success.  She  has  a larger  organ  of  Language,  which 
enables  her  to  express  herself  more  directly.  If  mothers  were  careful 
in  training  their  children,  we  should  have  better  orators  than  at  the 
present  time.  But  they  seldom  think  of  the  future  of  their  children  in 
this  respect,  and  they  talk  to  them  in  incoherent  tones  and  in  language 
that  is  neither  grammatical  nor  properly  uttered.  Step  into  the  mi- 
sery and  you  will  at  any  time  hear  a specimen  of  this  baby  oratory  A 

?lh  J„hlalfle'fi‘,d  “ began 

Ah,  Johnnj,  deary  ! doesy  want  some  micky  ? so  he  should  um  "W, 
some  micky  ; stop  his  crying,  little  deary ! Does  Mnnv  L 
mudder  l Ah,  so  he  does  lub  his  mudder  ! ” J lub  klS 

How  could  John’s  mother  ever  expect  hm*  .... 

tioctly  fr0m  such  instruction  in  clfildhood  ? t0  emmCiate  dlS“ 

held  by  the  RiXal’  mrt A Vattonded  a great  convention  that  was 
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the  party  made  a great  speech,  but  he  spoke  so  loudly,  so  earnestly, 
and  confusedly,  that  it  was  impossible  to  understand  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about.  You  could  hear  his  voice,  see  his  vehement  gestures,  but 
you  could  not  carry  away  the  impression  of  a single  sentence  that  he 
uttered.  The  real  orator  will  commence  his  speech  so  that  you  can 
hear  the  first  sentence,  and  he  will  pronounce  every  word  so  distinctly 
that  nothing  will  be  lost.  Spurgeon  is  an  example  of  this  class.  He 
enunciates  so  clearly  that  every  one  in  his  vast  chapel  can  hear  his 
faintest  whisper. 

No  one  should  attempt  to  address  an  audience  unless  he  has  a suffi- 
ciently loud  voice  to  make  himself  heard.  It  is  an  insult  to  them  to 
mumble  over  a subject  indistinctly. 

Large  Cautiousness  and  Veneration  are  natural  impediments  in  the 
way  of  a speaker,  especially  if  the  executive  faculties  are  small.  The 
person  who  has  such  an  organization  will  hesitate  and  tremble,  will 
show  so  much  respect  and  reverence  for  others  that  he  will  scarcely 
dare  to  express  his  own  ideas.  The  young  preacher  suddenly  called 
upon  to  speak,  in  the  presence  of  an  old  clergymen  who  has  occupied 
a pulpit  for  many  years,  falters  and  feels  a reserve  and  timidity  that 
unfits  him  for  his  duty.  A young  man  in  this  position  once  said  to 
an  old  minister,  “ I really  do  not  feel  able  to  speak  before  you  who 
have  had  so  much  experience,  and  especially  to  address  a congregation 
that  has  listened  to  your  words  of  wisdom  for  so  many  years.”  “ Tut, 
tut ! ” said  the  old  man,  “ go  into  the  pulpit  and  forget  both  yourself 
and  myself,  and  if  you  have  anything  to  say,  utter  it,  and  leave  the 
result.  If  a man  can  go  before  a congregation  with  the  feeling  that  he 
is  to  give  information  on  an  important  subject  with  which  he  is  better 
acquainted  than  his  auditors,  he  will  succeed  much  better  than  if  he 
feels  his  own  inferiority,  and  speaks  with  a stammering  tongue.” 

A speaker  must  have  either  large  Self-esteem  or  such  a deep  interest 
in  his  subject  that  he  forgets  himself  in  his  theme.  Some  have 
defective  organs  of  Language  and  Eventuality ; hence  they  fail  to 
shape  their  sentences  or  express  their  ideas.  Eventuality  aids  us  in 
constructing  sentences.  It  is  always  large  where  there  is  much  readi- 
ness in  the  formation  of  sentences,  and  much  copiousness  and  freedom 
i the  use  of  words.  The  organ  of  Language  gives  the  power  to  talk, 
ut  it  does  not  necessarily  give  a facility  to  learn  languages.  This 
requires  Older,  Constructiveness,  Ideality,  and  Causality.  Kossuth  is 
one  of  the  most  copious  and  fluent  speakers  that  ever  appeared  on  a 
platform,  one  that  was  easily  heard  and  understood.  He  readily 
learned  the  English  language,  and  spoke  more  fluently  in  that  tongue 
than  the  majority  of  those  born  in  England.  He  has  the  organization 
for  a linguist  and  speaker.  ji 

George  F.  Train  is  a peculiar  and  eccentric  speaker.  He  can  not  only 
tell  all  he  knows,  but  he  has  so  much  confidence  in  his  own  powers, 
that  he  can  impress  an  audience,  and  make  them  think  he  has  a vast 
fund  of  information  yet  unsaid.  He  has  a great  deal  of  magnetic 
power,  so  that  he  readily  interests  his  hearers.  His  organization  is 


favourable  for  a speaker.  He  has  large  Language,  superior  Memory 
very  large  Self-esteem,  Mirthfulness,  and  Combativeness. 

Mazzini  might  succeed  well  as  a speaker,  but  he  has  more  of  the 
talent  for  a thinker  and  an  author  ; yet,  if  he  had  cultivated  his 
gifts  of  speech,  he  would  have  excelled  as  an  orator,  for  the  organ  of 
Language  is  immensely  developed  in  his  head.  His  eyes  are  full  and 
prominent.  When  examining  his  head  I told  him  that  I had  never 
seen  but  one  man  who  had  such  a large  organ  of  Language,  and  that 
man  was  Kossuth.  Mazzini’s  language  is  burthened  with  ideas.  What- 
e\  ei  he  writes  is  full  of  thought.  Every  sentence  embraces  an  im- 
portant principle. 

Lamartine  has  all  the  qualities  for  both  a speaker  and  author.  His 
Language,  Causality,  Comparison,  and  Ideality  are  large. 

i Was  neither  mucb  of  an  author  nor  speaker.  After  being 

elected  to  Congress  in  Pennsylvania,  he  rose  in  a meeting  to  acknow- 

SLthei0IlTr’  ^as/°  overcome  by  the  idea  of  addressing  an 
audience,  that  he  actually  failed.  The  Speaker  of  the  assembly  excused 
him,  remarking  that  1 his  modesty  far  excelled  his  courage.”  Wash- 

heSsaidWaS  ^ a Speakcr’  bufc  was  defiuite  and  direct  in  all  that 

in  h^'  Swt0R  ia  ardentHnten®e).  earnest,  sympathetic,  and  systematic^ 
fnrJ.t <flJ'  ,?e  ^ brows  himself  into  a subject  so  devotedly,  that  he 

nrnnrthl“Se  f - 111  ^ sHbJect>  and  speaks  with  great  warmth  is  more 
S pS  ^0naiandlimpreSsive’ than  loSical  and  argumentative, 
ev^  nSmeHp°h  haS  a d,en^’compact  organization,  well-sustained  ini' 
every  part.  He  has  a rotund  form  of  body  and  head,  which  gives  t0V 
him  great  harmony  and  availability  of  power.  He  works  thinks  and 
^aaks.  Wlth  alj  ln®  Powers  wide-awake.  He  has  Causality,  Cautiousness 
Secretiveness,  Destructiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  Constructiveness  Order 

nes,  and  Sccrchvcness  ; be.ce  he  is  intense  inlteWo  Senfin 
tone  of  mind,  systematic  in  his  mode  of  procedure6  read?!? 
universal  estimates,  has  strong  svmmth™  e ’ readily  makes 

frank,  copious  in  speech,  and  wLLoSed  g’hia  fffoS  d‘SpOS,tlon-  is 
the  brain,  to 


says  or 
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large  Cautiousness,  Destructiveness,  Order,  Causality,  and  Language, 
which  give  him  great  ingenuity,  self-will,  positiveness,  self-reliance, 
forethought,  watchfulness,  energy,  force  of  character,  precision,  and 
originality.  When  he  speaks,  it  is  to  the  point.  He  is  not  prolix,  but 
de'.inite  in  his  style,  and  generally  means  all  that  he  utters. 

Lord  Brougham  has  a predominance  of  the  mental  and  motive 
temperaments.  There  is  no  extra  adipose  tissue  in  his  system,  so 
that  he  has  no  impediments  in  the  action  of  his  mind.  The  circu- 
lation is  naturally  quick,  and  digestion  good.  All  the  changes  in  his 
system  are  rapid.  If  ill  or  exhausted,  he  would  speedily  recover,  for 
his  vital  power  is  naturally  very  good,  sufficient  to  recuperate  the 
energies  when  exhausted.  The  coronal  brain  is  large,  especially  in  the 
crown,  which  indicates  moral  power,  yet  he  has  not  great  Spirituality 
or  versatility  of  the  emotional  nature.  He  has  an  uncommon  amount 
of  self-will  and  decision  of  character,  determination,  perseverance, 
sense  of  justice,  integrity,  pride  of  character,  self  confidence  in  his  own 
powers,  ambition,  politeness,  and  desire  for  position.  His  head  is  not 
broad  in  the  region  of  Cautiousness,  Secretiveuess,  or  Acquisitiveness, 
but  rather  large  in  Destructiveness  and  Combativeness.  As  a speaker 
he  is  clear  and  forcible,  intense,  positive,  and  copious  With  his  extra- 
ordinary fund  of  knowledge  and  great  versatility  of  talent,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  has  exerted  such  an  universal  and  beneficial  influence 
as  a speaker  and  author  throughout  Great  Britain. 

Music  is  but  another  expression  of  Language,  though  there  is  an  organ 
of  Tune  adapted  expressly  for  the  manifestation  of  this  gift ; but  musical 
talent  does  not  depend  on  Tune  alone.  It  is  afiected  much  by  the 
quality  and  power  of  the  general  tone  of  the  mind.  In  proportion  as 
there  is  a full  development  of  Time  and  Tune,  combined  with  a large 
coronal  brain,  and  an  ardent  temperament,  will  there  be  a keen  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  enjoyment  of  music. 

Parents  are  anxious  to  know  if  their  children  are  musical.  There  are 
various  kinds  of  music — the  art , the  science , and  the  soul  of  music. 
The  art  of  music  requires  Constructiveness,  Order,  Calculation,  Time, 
Tune,  Weight,  Cautiousness,  Ideality,  and  Imitation.  The  science  of 
music  requires  Causality,  Comparison,  Constructiveness,  Calculation, 
Order,  Time,  and  Tune.  A person  who  has  this  combination  will  have 
the  ability  to  compose  music,  and  the  capacity  to  understand  the  prin- 
ciples of  harmony.  The  soul  of  music  may  be  possessed  by  a person 
who  has  no  ability  to  perform.  One  who  lias  a lofty  head,  high  and 
broad  in  the  coronal  region,  a predominance  of  the  mental  tempera- 
ment, large  Time,  Tune,  and  Order,  will  enjoy  music  intensely,  but  he 
may  not  have  a voice  for  a singer,  nor  perseverance  enough  lor  a per- 
former. The  reason  why  the  moral  brain  is  necessary  to  give  the  soul 
of  music  is,  that  the  person  cannot  feel  high  emotions  if  lie  has  a low, 
gross  organization.  Jenny  Lind  awakens  seutiment,  and  makes  one 
feel  that  he  has  a soul,  because  she  has  Veneration  and  Benevolence  , 
and  when  she  sings  she  becomes  transported  almost  beyond  this  world. 
There  is  a great  difference  in  the  music  of  a singer  who  has  Veneration 
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and  that  of  one  who  is  deficient  in  the  organ.  When  Jenny  Lind  gave 
her  first  rehearsal  in  New  York,  a very  nervous  gentleman,  with  a 
small  body,  and  head  predominating  in  the  upper  portion,  sat  near  me 
in  the  concert-room.  After  the  performance  had  continued  for  nearly 
two  hours,  and  as  she  poured  forth  her  sweet  melody,  this  rnan,  who 
had  been  very  restless  and  uneasy  for  some  time,  at  last  clasped  his 
hands  on  his  head,  and  exclaimed,  “ Oh,  my  God,  what  an  angel ! ” The 
influence  of  her  music  had  stimulated  his  whole  moral  frame  The 
coronal  brain  joined  with  her  large  Order  and  the  perceptive  faculties 
gave  her  those  peculiar  tones  that  have  rendered  her  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  world  The  husband  of  J enny  Lind  has  the  reasoning  brain, 
which  combined  with  Time  and  Tune,  enables  him  to  understand  the 
principles  and  the  philosophy  of  music,  thereby  qualifying  him  to 
succeed  as  a philosophical  musician,  and  as  a composer  of  abstruse 
mus10  Patti  has  a peculiar  physiology,  with  the  nervous  temperament 
so  highly  oigamzed  that  she  has  extreme  susceptibility  and  a fine- 
toned  mind  ; hence  her  singing  is  characterized  by  pathos  and  exciui- 

IfTrhil Ihh0U+lthe  depth  a’r'd  comPass  of  the  music  of  Jenny  Lind. 

Idealdv  andapth+'  °rgan  °f  Tune’  a £ne  nervous  temperament,  large 
ideality  and  Cautiousness,  you  may  feel  that  he  has  the  capacitv  to 

become  a good  musician,  a fine  performer,  a sweet  singer.  YePt  unless 

mnrp  large’  Particularly  Veneration,  the  child  will  be 

more  aitistic  than  sentimental— will  perform  with  accuracy  but  will 
not  have  the  genuine  soul  of  music.  Those  who  sing  have  a 

eavy  base  to  the  brain,  large  lungs,  and  not  so  high  and  lofty  a head 
as  tenor  singers,  who  generally  have  a predominance  of  the 
temperament,  and  a high  coronal  brain.  P ea°minance  ot  the  mental 

reach, if  they  would  only  obey  all  tL  lawTof  tliciH.H^r 

none  are  balanced  or  developed  to  their  Who  t ng>  but  that,  alas  ! 

hardly  approximates  to  hStelleS  orto^LTa  T""** 
the  design  of  our  Creator  tha?  he  ^houWbe^f pf ^ 
enjoys,  the  less  is  he  inclined  to  be  vicious  for  m°re 

vice  brings  its  own  punishment.  If  co.nmunitie^hn!^11861]06  °f  a,ny 
opportunities  to  meet  and  enjoy  theniselves  w ^ L ^ m°re  favourable 
they  would  have  less  time  for  vice  and  crime  GSS  amusements, 

and  mS.rime°rf  ‘ft  Sto  T/3  8“33  °!  ^ h“—, 

thoughts  in  a lively,  pleasing^iaoiie^>  Located^6’  T >,re3ent 
it  gives  fulness  to  the  corners  of  t.hp  wJ  T cach  81(1  e of  Causality, 

ticularly  large.  When  the  head  is  narrow  atthTc  thl®organ  Par‘ 

narrow  at  the  corners,  the  organ  is 
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small,  and  the  individual  is  scarcely  capable  of  conceiving  a mirthful 
idea.  Some  think  it  is  wicked  to  laugh,  and  would  really  be  shocked  if 
anyone  saw  them  indulge  in  hearty  mirth,  as  though  they  had  com- 
mitted a great  sin.  Some  have  such  an  instinctive  impulse  to  laugh, 
that  they  can  scarcely  control  this  feeling,  even  when  it  is  an  improper 
occasion.  I have  known  several  good  clergymen  who  have  had  such 
active  Mirthfulness  that  they  could  scarcely  refrain  from  indulging  in 
witticisms,  even  in  the  pulpit.  Their  sense  of  the  ludicrous  was  so 
keen,  that  they  could  scarcely  keep  it  within  proper  bounds.  A clergy- 
man was  enforcing  a lesson  in  his  sermon  one  day  with  great  earnest- 
ness, had  fairly  got  into  the  merits  of  his  subject,  when  he  spied  two 
boys  in  the  gallery.  One  had  the  reddest  kind  of  red  hair,  and  his 
companion  was  sticking  his  fingers  into  it ; withdrawing  them  now  and 
then,  he  hammered  them  like  a blacksmith  when  making  shoe-nails. 
The  idea  struck  the  clergyman  in  such  a ridiculous  light,  that  the  little 
rogue  was  heating  his  fingers  to  make  nails  in  the  red  hair  of  the  other 
boy,  that  he  laughed  outright  in  the  middle  of  his  sermon. 

Sterne  was  naturally  a witty  man.  He  seemed  to  be  in  his  element 
when  indulging  in  fun,  even  when  alone.  His  portrait  represents  him 
as  sitting  with  his  finger  on  the  organ  of  Mirthfulness.  Probably  this 
was  a peculiarity  of  the  man,  or  it  would  not  have  been  painted  in  this 
manner,  for  he  knew  nothing  of  Phrenology.  His  playfulness  came  out 
in  his  writings  and  conversation,  and  he  made  those  happy  who  came 
in  contact  with  him.  Others  sit  mute  and  sober  the  corners  of  their 
mouths  turn  downward,  and  they  exert  a sad,  sombre  influence  wherever 
they  go.  This  class  of  persons  are  generally  under  the  care  of  a 
physician  nearly  all  the  time. 

Sheridan  was  remarkable  for  his  dry  wit.  He  had  not  a very  large 
organ  of  Mirthfulness.  It  was  found  after  his  death  that  the  secret  of 
his  ready  witticisms  arose  from  his  success  in  collecting  witty  sayings, 
stories,  and  anecdotes  for  a scrap-book,  and  he  then  incorporated  these 
into  his  speeches;  By  analyzing  his  repartees,  there  was  not  so  much 
j^wit  in  them  as  Combativeness,  Individuality,  Eventuality,  Comparison, 
and  Language.  One  day  he  was  speaking  most  energetically,  when 
ne  there  was  an  old  gouty  man  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  who  had  an  in- 
veterate  habit  of  crying  out  “ Hear,  hear  ! ” about  every  five  minutes,  to 
.everything  that  he  heard,  whether  it  was  appropriate  or  not.  This 
J^annoyed  Sheridan  so  much  that  he  determined  to  have  a joke  upon  him. 
So,  in  a certain  speech,  when  he  was  very  energetic  and  highly  excited, 
he  came  to  a personal  invective,  and  exclaimed,  “Where  will  you  find 
a more  knavish  fool,  or  foolish  knave  1 ” “ Hear,  hear  ! ” said  the  old 

gentleman.  Sheridan  stopped  for  a moment,  looked  around  : at  last, 
fixing  his  eye  on  the  old  man,  he  said,  “Thank  you,  sir,  for  your  infor- 
mation and  sat  down  amid  the  uproarious  merriment  of  the  as- 
sembly. . 

Franklin  was  remarkable  for  his  wit.  He  had  a playful  way  of  giving 
off  his  ideas.  The  sayings  that  he  uttered  in  his  lifetime  are  repeated 
as  witticisms  at  the  present  day. 
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_ Dean  Swift  had  Mirthfulness,  but  Language  and  Individuality  were 
his  most  prominent  organs,  which,  joined  to  a strong  vital  tempera- 
ment, gave  to  him  his  great  power  to  caricature  ; but  his  wit  was  not  so 
elevated  or  philosophical  as  that  of  Franklin,  who  had  a more  refined 
organization. 

Hood  had  large  Mirthfulness.  He  was  very  witty  and  sarcastic, 
owing  to  the  combination  of  his  large  Combativeness  and  Destructive- 
ness. 


Prentice,  of  the  Louisville  Journal,  has  large  Mirthfulness,  and  is 
noted  for  his  humour. 

“Dame  Partington,”  whose  funny  jokes  find  their  way  into  all  the 
journals,  has  the  organ  of  Mirthfulness. 

' Judge  Haliburton,  or  « Sam  Slick,”  and  Dr.  Holmes,  the  “Autocrat  of 
the  .Breakfast-table,  ’ have  large  Mirthfulness.  This  organ  was  prominent 
m Douglas  Jen-old.  Let  the  organ  of  Mirthfulness  have  its  due  influences. 

Laugh  and  grow  fat”  has  more  philosophy  in  it  than  many  imagine. 
Illness i frequency  arises  from  a want  of  free  circulation  of  the  blood 
A good  hearty  laugh  will  start  the  impediments,  and  do  more  good  than 
pills  and  blisters. 


I was  educated  by  a good,  serious  father,  to  believe  that  it  was  wicked 
to  laugh.  After  he  became  a deacon  he  repressed  all  his  jokes,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  stifle  my  natural  mirth.  When  I learned  Phrenology  I 
found  that  there  was  an  organ  of  Mirthfulness,  the  express  function  of 
which  was  to  laugh,  to  enjoy  mirthful  associations.  I then  reasoned 
that  it  would  not  be  wicked  to  laugh,  provided  I went  into  my  room 
where  no  one  could  see  me,  so  when  I was  “full  to  overflowing  ” I was 
accustomed  to  go  upstairs,  into  the  garden,  &c.,  and  indulge  myself 
alone.  By-auiby  I reasoned  again  that  certainly  the  legitimate  addon 
of  a primitive  faculty  was  not  wicked,  and  since  then  I have  freely  in- 

hwy  aT^Se  6SS  ™ ““  ““““  oocasions-  have  been  aa 

Si“o„Xv”rS‘°  qualify  J0U  f0r  “ «-  parti 

JST  secret  of  “getting  on  ” agreeably  is  to  do  with  a willing  mind 
what  your  hands  find  to  do.  Phrenology  will  be  of  great  service  in 
your  every-day  life  as  well  as  in  professional  business,  for  it  wifl  poiiit 
r ex?es,ses,  and  deficiencies  of  organization,  and  will  be  a most 
fill5  ' t0  hC'P  J0“  10  3eCU''e  a ^onious  blending  of  alltbe 
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SELF-KNOWLEDGE ; 

OR, 


WHAT  TO  KNOW,  WHAT  TO  DO,  AND  HOW  TO  DO  IT, 

SL 


All  knowledge  is  useful,  but  self-knowledge  is  of  tlie  greatest  impor- 
tance. It  helps  us  to  know  our  grade  ; our  standpoint;  our  duties  and 
obligations  ; our  bodily  and  mental  powers ; our  strength  and  weakness ; 
our  mission  in  this  world ; our  sphere  of  labour ; our  relations  to 
others ; how  much  and  what  to  eat  and  drink ; how  much  to  work  and 
study ; how  much  of  retirement  and  company  we  need ; how  to  select  a 
companion ; how  to  train  a family ; our  best  way  to  get  through  life , 
our  final  destiny ; in  short,  how  to  live  and  how  to  die. 

Three  kingdoms  enter  man’s  system  ; the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral.  These  compose  the  basis  and  superstructure  of  his  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual  nature.  Man  is  a part  and  parcel  of  every 
science,  and  to  know  him  thoroughly  would  imply  an  acquaintance  with 
all  the  sciences,  all  the  histories,  all  the  spoken  languages,  all  the 
literature  extant,  as  well  as  with  all  the  functions  and  organs  of  which 
Ee  is"composed. 

An  undeveloped  and  uncultivated  man  is  of  little  use  to  himself  or  to 
others,  except  to  serve  as  a link  or  stepping-stone  from  one  generation 
to  another. 

One  original,  inventive,  highly-toned,  moral  and  philanthropic  man 
is  of  infinitely  more  value  than  ninety-nine  selfish  undeveloped  men. 
The  world  could  have  spared  ten  thousand  ordinary  men  better  than 
Richard  Cobden  or  Rowland  Hill.  Such  men  live  for  humanity,  for 
the  masses,  and  the  world  is  better  for  the  influence  they  have  exerted. 
"When  Cobden  died,  there  was  mourning  in  England,  America,  and 
throughout  Europe,  and  more  regrets  expressed  for  his  loss  than  as  if 
several  thousands  had  passed  away. 

A man  is  of  value  in  proportion  to  what  he  knows,  does,  and  is,  in 
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the  social  scale.  He  who  knows  and  does  nothing  is  of  no  value  to  the 
world  Tt  is  die  use  of  property  that  makes  it  valuable.  A person 
may  have  a fortune  in  such  a condition  that  he  cannot  expend  it,  and 
he  may  in  reality  be  worse  off  than  his  clerk,  who  receives  a regular 
stipend  every  month. 

This  world  was  given  to  Adam;  but  he  was  none  the  better  off,  because 
he  could  not  use  it,  any  more  than  a paralytic  man  is  any  the  better  off 
for  having  limbs.  We  may  have  been  naturally  endowed  with  many 
gifts,  but  if  these  have  riot  been  put  to  the  usury,  we  might  as  well  not 
have  had  them.  In  fact,  unless  we  discharge  our  various  relations  in 
life,  and  fulfil  the  purposes  of  our  existence,  it  would  have  been  better  if 
we  had  never  been  born  ; or  if  we  pervert  our  various  powers,  and  do  not 
develop  them  legitimately,  it  would  be  better  that  a millstone  were  tied 
to  our  necks  and  we  were  drowned  in  the  ocean. 

The  value  of  a human  beiug  consists  in  his  having  gifts,  in  knowing 
their  value  and  importance,  and  in  using  them  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  himself  and  others. 


Man  is  composed  of  many  individual  wants  and  powers.  It  is  his 
first  duty  to  harmonize  his  own  nature,  and  then  to  bring  that  nature 
into  a harmonious  relationship  with  external  life.  The  laws  and 
prmciples  already  established  in  the  universe,  compel  him  to  exert  kiln- 
s'1?’..1* tye  would  make  any  advancement.  If  naturally  indolent,  he  may 
dislike  change  and  exertion;  yet  they  are  an  absolute  necessity  if  he  pro- 
presses  at  all  No  child  wants  to  be  weaned,  and  yet  it  is  an  imperious 
necessity,  it  it  would  ever  approximate  to  manhood.  The  child  looks 
into  its  mothers  face  and  says,  “I  don’t  want  to  be  weaned.”  The 
mother  says,  ‘But  you  want  to  be  a man,  and  hence  I must  put  you 

down  from  my  lap  and  let  you  grow  on  stronger  nourishment  than  I 
can  give  to  you. 

No  man  wants  to  have  his  house  or  shop  burned,  and  yet  frequently 
towns  are  greatly  improved  by  a fire,  especially  when  the  fire  consumes 
crooked  sheets,  dilapidated  and  ill-constructed  buildings.  London 
was  greatly  improved  by  the  fire  which  occurred  many  years  since 
T lough  it  is  a great  calamity,  yet  good  may  come  from  it,  for  a change 
and  renovation  are  oiten  of  vital  importance.  ^ 

Change  is  the  order  of  the  day  ; and  we  are  continually  being  weaned 
vhethei  we  will  or  no.  Nothing  is  established  and  reliable  but  truth 
and  that  we  are  far  from  comprehending  as  a whole.  Only  those  who 
are  stupid  and  conservative  can  pretend  to  be  at  ease  or  sfhTwi  V - A0 
things  as  they  exist.  But  with  persons  who  are TnrionftA  h 

to  progress,  to  make  the  most  of  themselves  there  is  ever  imPr°ve> 
warfare  going  on  between  the  world  without  and  he ToridTthin 

aristocracy  and  democracy,  between  the  ohUnd  the  new  Tbi sbetwfeen 

continue  nntilthere  it,  Harmon,  within 
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shall  dwell  together  in  love  and  unity ; until  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  fully  developed  and  legitimately  exercised ; until  different  members 
of  the  same  society  can  agree,  and  different  societies  and  body-politics 
can  come  to  one  platform  and  have  the  same  standard  of  truth  ; until 
each  individual  has  his  or  her  place  in  society,  and  until  each  nation 
holds  its  proper  and  relative  position  among  nations. 

Perfect  tranquillity  does  not  belong  to  anything  appertaining  to  this 
world,  because  it  is  a world  of  development  and  discipline.  There  are 
necessarily  great  antagonisms  in  our  present  existence,  and  these  will 
continue  till  the  end  of  time.  It  is  in  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth 
where  righteousness  will  dwell.  Law  and  Politics  are  far  from  being 
perfect,  or  from  meeting  the  wants  of  society,  or  from  administering  jus- 
tice to  all.  Love  is  the  best  law,  and  Universal  Suffrage  is  the  best 
politics.  Equal  rights  and  equal  privilege?  are  what  developed  minds 
& require  and  demand.  Because  some  are  not  worthy  of  tire  privileges  of 
suffrage,  it  is  not  wise  to  deprive  the  masses  of  what  they  should  deem 
* the  highest  prerogative  of  manhood.  It  is  true  that  many  abuse  their 
privileges.  When  a man  waits  at  his  own  home  to  be  bribed,  before 
he  will  deposit  his  vote  on  election-day,  as  too  many  do  in  different  towns 
of  England,  it  evinces  that  such  persons  have  not  been  developed  beyond 
the  selfish  scale  of  the  propensities.  They  have  hardly  begun  to  come 
under  the  influence  of  the  moral  sentiments,  or  to  know  what  it  is  to  be 
actuated  by  a love  of  humanity. 

When  Law  and  Humanity  are  perfected,  the  higher  will  guide  the 
lower,  the  stronger  will  protect  the  weaker,  and  the  wise  will  teach  the 
ignorant.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  individual,  nation,  and  generation  to 
do  what  they  can  to  bring  about  “ the  good  time  coming for  all  should 
he  anxious  to  improve  the  race. 

It  is  the  natural  destiny  of  man  to  improve,  expand,  and  elevate  his 
nature,  and  leave  the  world  better  than  he  found  it.  His  last  efforts 
should  be  his  best. 

It  requires  a vast  amount  of  knowledge,  particularly  of  ourselves, 
mentally  and  physically,  in  order  to  understand  and  obey  all  the  laws 
appertaining  to  our  own  existence,  to  properly  sustain  all  our  relations 
to  others,  and  to  use  all  our  powers  to  the  best  advantage. 

We  need  physiological  knowledge  to  make  us  acquainted  with  our 
organizations  as  material  beings ; then  we  need  to  understand  our  mental 
powers,  their  legitimate  action,  and  their  best  mode  of  culture  and 
direction.  When  we  look  within  our  own  minds,  we  may  perceive  that 
we  need  more  energy  and  force  of  character,  that  we  are  deficient  in 
industry  and  economy,  that  we  lack  sociability  and  the  love-elements, 
that  we  are  wanting  in  ambition  and  the  desire  to  excel,  that  we  have 
not  enough  dignity  and  independence  of  character,  that  we  are  wanting 
in  decision  and  perseverance ; or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  our  appetite  is  too 
strong  or  too  perverted,  that  we  are  too  selfish,  sensitive,  vain,  proud, 
timid,  stubborn,  fault-finding,  quick-tempered,  cunning,  jealous,  passion- 
ate, sensual ; or  too  kind,  tender,  critical,  and  exacting. 

A person  in  view  of  these  deficiencies  and  excesses  may  ask  how  thcsa 
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can  be  remedied  ? and  exclaim  that  it  is  the  work  of  life  to  secure 
balance  of  power,  and  harmony  of  mental  and  physical  action.  If  one 
would  improve,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  avoid  all  bad  habits.  If 
a person  is  so  fettered  that  he  says,  “ I cannot  break  my  bad  habits,”  he 
might  as  wrell  decide  that  he  will  never  make  any  progress,  for  it  is  im- 
possible for  anyone  who  hugs  a bad  habit,  and  either  secretly  or  openly 
indulges  in  it,  to  improve  ; the  liahit,  on  the  contrary,  obtains  the 
mastery  over  soul  and  body,  till  the  victim  is  ready  to  exclaim,  “Woe 
is  me,  for  I am  lost  and  undone  ! Who  shall  deliver  me  from  my  tor- 
mentor ? He  pursues  me  every  hour  of  the  day;  he  dogs  my  footsteps. 

I am  more  wretched  than  Job  of  old and  he  is  about  to  give  up  in 
despair.  The  difficulty  is  in  himself ; he  should  put  his  foot  down  firmly, 
and  determine  tliathe  will  cease  doing  that  which  impairs  his  moral  nature ; 
in  the  same  way  the  man  wrho  is  deficient  in  energy,  wall  never  gain 
it  by  sitting  in  an  easy  chair,  sighing  all  the  day,  and  wishing  some- 
body would  come  and  give  him  energy.  If  he  wishes  it,  he  must  re- 
solutely go  to  work,  and  break  up  the  habit  of  indolence  or  idleness. 

The  power  and  influence  of  had  habits  are  such,  that  the  young  cannot 
be  sufficiently  warned  to  avoid,  them.  They  change  the  order  of  nature, 
they  pervert  the  use  of  the  mind,  they  warp  and  weaken  the  judgment, 
they  make  the  imagination  morbid  and  diseased,  they  make  us  reason 
from  false  premises,  want  what  we  do  not  need,  undervalue  truth,  waste 
valuable  time,  and  suffer  both  in  body  and  mind  ; they  exhaust  our  best 
strength,  give  us  false  view's  of  ourselves,  make  life  very  expensive, 
and  sometimes  unbearable.  Habit  that  comes  from  a perverted  power  of 
mind  is  a tyrant  that  is  never  satisfied. 

St.  Augustine  says  that  “ out  of  the  unregulated  will  springs  passion,  \ 
out  of  passion  gratified  sprmgs  habit,  out  of  habit  unrestrained  springs 
necessity."  It  is  said  by  some  that  it  is  easy  to  do  wrong,  but  difficult 
to  do  right ; also,  that  it  is  easier  to  keep  from  doing  wrong  than  it  is  to 
stop,  repent,  and  do  right ; if  so,  the  inference  is  plain.  ° ^ 

To  do  wrong  is  to  violate  the  law,  to  go  contrary  to  the  legitimate  use^ 
ot  our  gifts,  to  do  violence  to  our  consciences,  to  be  untrue  to  ourselves 
and  others,  to  mar  God’s  image,  to  demoralize  our  natures,  to  act  con- 
trary to  the  convictions  of  our  consciousness,  and  to  check  development. 

To  do  right  is  to  act  in  harmony  with  our  natural  gifts  properly  re  - 
strained  and  guided  by  our  highest  convictions,  to  exert’ only  a good 
and  salutary  influence  over  others,  to  progress,  expand,  and  elevate  our 
natures. 

For  the  greater  part  of  man’s  life  he  fails  to  accomplish  much,  be- 
cause he  has  to  contend  with  ignorance,  which  is  a great  drawback  or 
hindrance,  to  his  progress.  For  the  want  of  knowledge  he  often  lo’ses 

’ iiml’  and  m°neJ  m malan6  failures,  than  he  can  gain  by 
nis  efforts  after  he  has  acquired  experience.  6 J 

^0UDf  Pe°pl®  bave  no  special  friends,  guides,  or  advisers ; they 
at  sea  whbm  f l homeless,  aimless,  like  a ship 

acre  TV,1  1 b l aff’  ™dde*’  or  helm-  but  with  sails  all  set  for  a voy- 
*ge.  I hey  are  undeveloped,  and  do  not  know  either  their  strength 
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i weakness,  or  importance.  They  are  full  of  life,  but  they  do  not  know 
What  to  do  with  it  Many  make  shipwrecks  of  life  simply  from  the 
want  of  proper  landmarks  to  guide  them,  or  knowledge  of  a good  har- 
sbom-  to  shield  them,  or  a safe  place  where  they  can  anchor,  so  that  they 
may  gather  strength  to  he  able  to  outride  the  storms  of  temptation  with 
winch  life  is  beset.  Many  would  launch  out  into  the  sea  of  life  much 
more  boldly  it  they  knew  hew  to  prepare  themselves,  with  charts,  com- 
passes barometers,  spy-glasses,  sounding-lines,  leads,  anchors,  and 
ballasts. 

Many  have  sought  my  advice  after  they  have  failed;  so  far  as  the 
purposes  of  life  are  concerned,  tliey  have  become  nearly  exhausted, 
almost  ready  to  sink,  and  are  discouraged.  They  had  gone  into  quick- 
sands  blindfolded,  and  when  nearly  too  late  were  anxious  to  retract  and 
commence  anew.  As  it  is  much  better  to  begin  right,  I have  thought 
that  by  giving  healthy  and  wholesome  suggestions,  many  might  be  bene- 
fited. As  one  of  our  objects  in  life  is  to  become  as  perfect  as  possible, 
we  must  remember  that  in  order  to  attain  the  standard,  we  must  use  all 
our  gifts  without  perverting  them.  There  is  nothing  half  so  detrimental 
to  us  as  to  pervert  natural  gifts ; we  should  not  rest  satisfied  unles  we 
are  growing  wiser,  better,  and  more  useful. 

The  child, like  a new  country,  begins  its  life  with  only  internal  resources. 
The  first  settlers  in  America  lived  in  log  huts ; but  those  have  long  ago 
given  place  to  magnificent  dwellings  : and  beautiful  cities  have  grown  up 
Where  formerly  there  were  forests,  with  only  here  and  there  the  wig- 
wams of  the  Indians.  A child  may  be  born  poor  and  in  obscurity,  may 
not  at  first  be  known  or  noticed  by  society,  yet  afterward  may  rise,  till 
he  is  at  the  head  of  society  and  the  Government. 

The  human  mind  is  divided  and  subdivided  into  parts.  Each  division 
has  its  own  individuality  and  relationship  to  life,  and  is  of  a higher  or 
lower  grade.  It  is  the  right  or  wrong  use  of  these  powers  that  gives  us 
our  position  in  life.  We  go  up  in  the  scale  when  we  do  right;  we  go 
down  when  we  do  wrong- 

In  order  to  sustain  all  relations  to  life,  to  discharge  all  duties,  obey 
all  laws,  develop  and  rightly  direct  all  your  powers  as  an  accountable 
being,  avoid  secret  vices ; avoid  intemperate  habits ; avoid  bad  com- 
pany ; avoid  profane  swearing ; waste  not  a moment  of  time ; avoid 
undue  covetousness  ; avoid  stubbornness  and  cruelty , do  not  rush  into 
danger ; waste  no  vital  or  nervous  energy  ; make  everything  3’ou  do 
“ pay : ” properly  estimate  yourselves  ; live  above  Hattery  and  scamlal 
keep  up  the  balance  of  power  ; learn  to  say  no  as  well  as  yes ; learn  to 
be  polite  and  easy  in  manners ; learn  to  respect  and  obey  as  well  as  to 
lead  and  command ; study  to  have  presence  of  mind  ; let  your  conver- 
sation be  instructive  ; learn  to  entertain  company ; do  not  live  bejmnd 
your  means  ; make  no  promises  jmu  cannot  fulfil ; plan  and  look  before 
you  act ; think  before  you  speak ; review  and  remember  hie  past ; keep 
all  engagements  punctually;  rely  upon  3rour  own  resources;  let  your 
partner  be  one  for  life ; let  your  last  effort  be  better  than  the  preceding 
one  ; do  not  trifle  with  truth  ; do  not  trifle  with  virtue : be  euided  bv 
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your  highest 


„ — — 0 nature;  learn  to  discern  the  motives  of  others;  treat 

others  as  they  are,  not  as  they  appear ; learn  to  figure  up  the  ins  and 
outs ; let  hope,  experience,  and  judgment  agree  ; let  faith  and  effort  gc 
hand  in  hand  ; let  love,  refinement,  and  self-respect  blend ; live,  labour, 
and  talk  with  an  object  in  view  ; remember  that  if  you  are  good,  beau- 
tiful, and  perfect,  it  is  because  these  elements  or  traits  of  character  are 
the  reflection  of  One  who  is  the  concentration  of  all  that  is  desirable  ; 
have  you  done  a wrong  deed  ? do  not  repeat  it,  for  one  sin  of  a kind  is 
enough  to  give  you  work  for  repentance  ; remember  that  one  error  or 
crime  cannot  cover  or  cancel  another;  that  one  sin  does  not  neces- 
sarily lead  to  another ; that  while  one  misdeed  may  be  excusable,  yet  a 
continuance  in  wrong-doing  cannot  be  overlooked';  remember  that  the 
best  man  in  society  is  the  greatest,  and  that  the  great  and  good  serve 
and  obey  the  most  willingly ; pledge  and  commit  yourselves  to  a good 
cause , always  be  found  on  the  side  of  humanity,  liberty,  and  progres- 
sion ; put  a high  estimate  on  the  opposite  sex,  so  that  you  will  never 
trifle  with  it ; let  tire  charm  of  your  life  be  supreme  love  to  law,  to 
humanity,  to  God ; take  good  men  for  examples,  and  remember  that 
< hnst  is  a pattern  for  us  all. 

Wealth,  rank,  and  power  are  good  in  their  place,  but  these  are  not  so 
desirable  as  to  possess  the  qualities  of  truth,  love,  and  wisdom.  The 
greatest  good  is  done  by  the  man  who  is  the  truest  to  himself  his 
neighbour,  and  to  his  Creator.  Most  persons  are  not  afraid  to  live’  but 
to  t :e , while  the  fact  is,  that  the  destiny  of  man  is  shaped  more  from 
Jns  living  than  Ins  dying.  It.  is  a much  more  responsible  act  to  live 
tpjijo  die.  It  may  be  a blessed  tiling  to  society  that  some  persons 
die  as  soon  as  they  do,  but  it  is  really  a blessed  thing  to  live  if  we  live 
aright,  m accordance  with  nature’s  laws. 

l>o  you  wish  to  love  some  one?  select  one  whose  love  and  society 

;»ur  Mghe?L“ltt,mP,'0Vem“l  0,“l  “ *» 

Do  you  wish  a guide  ? get  the  best,  not  the  cheapest ; it  is  not  always 
the  cheapest  article  that  pleases  in  the  end.  Do  you  seek  an  earthly 
treasui  e . get  one  you  can  use  and  turn  to  account.  It  will  only  be 
of  service  to  you  while  you  live.  Treasures  of  knowledge  and  good 
deeds  are  very  valuable,  but  treasures  that  will  not  fade  or  rust  that 
cannot  be  lost  or  stolen,  but  that  can  be  transported  to  the  spmt-’land 
are  the  best.  Do  you  wish  to  be  always  among  your  friends  and  in’ 
good  company  ? then  learn  to  make  such  friends,  and  go  with  such 
company  that  will  join  you  m your  immortal  journey.  For  the  fimfe 
of  all  things  is  mind,  spirit,  immortality,  God  J 

Seek  to  mingle  in  that  society  which  is  characterized  by  merit  It 

he ' oci C ml’  TlZt0  ‘ Pl“ed  ‘00  Ush  ratller  £ 

me  social  scale  , 101  in  the  one  case  we  can  mn  4,, 

“ TofaaiVr°f  T h-gl1  GState  aS  a11  thinSS  seck  tkeir  level  6 ^ ^ 

10  attract  attention,  some  need  to  dross  • „ „ , , , 

any  * fPaSSp°rt  tllat  wiU  admit  hi  toVlnlost 

y P on  society , without  reference  to  the  externals  of  life.  When 
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a person  is  conscious  of  inferiority,  he  begins  to  feel  as  if  he  required 
something  artificial  to  shield  himself  from  close  scrutiny  hence  he- 
resorts  to  outside  show  and  display.  The  value  of  all  love  and  friend-  * 
ship  centres  in  One  “whosticketh  closer' than  abri/her;”  in  short,  life 
mind,  time,  and  eternity  are  valuable  to  man  only  because  there  is  a 
greater  a better,  a wiser  and  purer  being  than  himself,  whose  attri- 
butes stimulate  him  to  attain  as  great  excellence  as  pdssible. 

In  proportion  as  life  is  true,  pure,  and  elevated,  can  the  ends  of  life 
be  accomplished.  The  highest  place  man  can  reach  or  attain  is  to  sit ; 
at  the  footstool  of  his  Creator.  The  most  praiseworthy  act  man  can  do 
is  to  obey  the  highest  tribunal.  The  most  important  deed  ma  n ever  per-  - 
formed  is  to  repent  when  repentance  leads  to  reformation  and  a new  life. . 

The  two  most  important  lessons  man  needs  to  learn  are  how  to  live 
and  how  to  love..  The  next  two  are  how  to  forgive  and  how  to  be  ■ 
humble  ; everything  has  its  value  according  to  its  greatest  and  remotest ; 
good.  The  value  of  all  property  centres  in  what  we  need  to  eat,  drink, 
and  wear.  The  value  of  all  knowledge  centres  in  “ saving  knowledge.” 
The  value  of  all  heroic  deeds  and  struggles  centres  m those  that ; 
conquer  and  control  ourselves.  Honours  and  commendations  are  valu- 
able in  proportion  as  they  are  bestowed  on  us  by  One  higher  than  man. 
The  value  of  actions,  knowledge,  and  time  centres  in  that  act,  know- 
ledge,  and  moment  of  time  that  decide  our  eternal  destiny. 

Do  you  wish  to  be  firm  and  steadfast,  always  abiding  in  the  truth  ? 1 
you  must  plant  yourselves  firmly  on  the  rock  of  justice,  allowing  love  ■ 
and  charity  to  mellow  and  guide  you  as  necessity  requires,  remembering  ; 
that  there  is  only  One  who  is  steadfast,  and  that  we  shall  all  be  so  ’ 
only  as  we  are  like  Him. 

We  assimilate  to  that  for  which  we  have  an  affinity,  and  are  attracted  . 
to  those  places,  things,  and  pleasures  which  are  in  harmony  with  our  ■ 
own  peculiarities  of  mind.  We  are  constantly  giving  off  influences, , 
and  are  constantly  making  impressions  by  which  the  characters  of 
others  are  developed,  and  our  influence  is  in  harmony  with  our  own  i 
tones  of  mind. 

When  the  mind  is  imperfectly  developed,  it  is  like  a community  im- 
perfectly organized,  in  which  the  Aristocratic  and  Democratic  principles  • 
are  both  struggling  for  ascendancy.  In  America,  before  the  recent  civil  1 
war,  the  slaveholding  Aristocratic  few  desired  to  control  the  many,  both  i 
North  and  South ; and  so  long  as  they  could  succeed,  by  the  help  of  their  : 
natural  opponents  the  Democrats,  to  keep  the  ascendancy,  they  remained  . 
in  the  Union ; but  when  a third  party  out-voted  both,  the  Aristocrats  * 
then  attempted  to  destroy  the  Union.  The  time  came  for  a trial  of 
strength  between  the  third  party,  the  Unionists,  and  the  Aristocratic 
Disunionists.  The  Democrats  again  voted  against  the  third  party,  the  ’ 
Unionists,  in  sympathy  with  the  Aristocrats  and  Disunionists ; the  re- 
sult is  very  favourable,  however,  for  the  ultimate  cause  of  Union, 
humanity,  and  equal  rights  for  all;  and  wdiat  is  most  humbling  to  Aris- 
tocracy, as  well  as  a shame  to  Democracy,  because  it  was  untrue  e! 
to  its  legitimate  principles,  is,  that  a man  born  iu  a log  hut,  reared  in 
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poverty,  surrounded  by  difficulties  aud  obstacles  that  required  indomit- 
able courage  and  firmness  to  surmount,  was  chosen  twice  as  the  chief 
magistrate  of  America,  and  held  power,  second  only  to  that  vested  in  an 
Emperor;  and  that  for  his  Vice-President,  or  second  in  office,  a man  was 
chosen  who  was  equally  poor,  born  of  the  people,  ignorant,  and  taught 
the  rudiments  of  knowledge  after  his  marriage  by  his  wife. 

What  a triumph  for  humanity ! ' What  a blow  to  Aristocracy  ! such  as 
the  world  never  saw  before.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  very  fundamen- 
tal elements  of  society  were  uplieaved,  and  a state  of  confusion  produced 
for  the  time  being  that  threatened  to  bring  anarchy  and  to  subvert  every 
principle  of  peace  and  harmony ; but  as  light  and  tranquillity  reigned 
over  the  face  of  the  earth  after  the  Deluge,  so  will  peace  and  harmony 
result  from  a contest  such  as  the  world  has  rarely  witnessed. 

The  same  spirit  of  rebellion  is  often  manifested  among  the  faculties 
of  the  brain,  when  the  stronger  and  weaker  powers,  when  judgment 
and  impulse,  when  passion  and  sentiment,  when  knowledge  and  igno- 
rance, when  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  are  constantly  contending  for  the 
mastery. 

Strife  and  contention  in  the  political  world  will  never  be  ended  until 
all  have  their  natural  rights  secured,  with  equal  chances  for  improve- 
ment and  success  opened  to  them.  There  will  he  contention  and  dis- 
cord in  the  progressive  mind  until  every  faculty  is  legitimately  exercised, 
and  its  gratification  is  sanctioned  by  the  other  powers  of  the  mind. 

• indl>'ld1ua}s  society  will  approach  perfection  only  when  each 
individual  shall  have  the  chance  to  exercise  and  improve  as  much  as 
possible  Iu  short,  to  live  true  physiological  and  phrenological  lives 
will  make  us  as  perfect  as  we  can  be  aside  from  a spiritual  birth  and 
the  guidance  of  Divine  influence.  These  lives  should  be  in  wedlock 
for  neither  sex  can  be  perfected  alone.  If  God  had  intended  that  the- 
sexes  should  be  disunited  m education  and  in  works  of  humanity,  He 
would  not  have  had  them  both  in  the  same  family.  Men  are  never  so 
good,  so  pure,  and  so  elevated  as  when  they  associate  with  the  refined- 
and  cultured  of  the  opposite  sex ; and  women  cannot  develop  so  well  \ 
by  tliemsdves  as  by  the  help  the  guidance,  and  sympathy  of  man.  $ 
TVha  then,  is  the  labour  of  life  ? If  there  are  certain  kinds  of  work  for  I 
man  to  do,  he  can  only  know  what  they  are  by  understanding  his  organ-  £ 
ization.  He  must  know  how  to  live  physiologically,  for  he  must  be  £ 
awake,  he  must  sleep,  must  eat,  breX  circulate,  ekereiee  S have  - 
uniform  temperature,  or  he  cannot  live 

o JcrirJtSii  z**  * 

^qffiremenffi  ^ rektl0nS  18  necessai7  ™ order  to  fully  meet°thek 

oHh™ Te  ’ thH*  the  dutics’  ^ons,  and  destinies 

dispositions  sinular’  ?et  t lcre  w a world-wide  difference  in 

^positions,  in  character,  in  quantity  and  quality  of  mental  power. 
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The  whole  human  race  had  its  origin  in  the  same  fixed  laws,  and  had 
the  same  starting-point.  Each  one  being  equally  dependent,  helpless, 
and  ignorant,  has  to  gain  merited  honours  by  individual  effort  and  con- 
tinued exertion.  Many  ask,  in  all  sincerity,  of  what  use  phrenology  can 
be  to  help  a man  to  succeed  in  the  world.  The  careful  study  of  this 
fence  enlarges  the  mind,  and  will  help  us  to  get  out  of  that  narrow' 
contracted  region  of  thought  into  which  persons  in  early  youth,  wh 
have  had  only  a limited  education,  are  very  apt  to  rest  satisfied  I 
gives  the  student  thoughts  and  suggestions  on  every  subject.  Espe 
chilly  by  means  of  it  we  begin  to  comprehend  the  povvers  of  the  under- 
standing, we  appreciate  our  strength  and  weakness,  we  see  of  what 
elements  we  are  composed,  and  can  thereby  form  conclusions  in  a brief 
period  of  time,  that  would  otherwise  have  taken  us  a whole  life  to  learn. 
Some  persons  cannot  endure  to  have  then-  weak  points  of  cha 
racter  faithfully  delineated  by  phrenology;  but  it  does  them  good,  never- 
theless. I examined  the  head  of  a lady  in  New  Orleans  in  1836.  She 
said,  “ I want  a full  and  very  minute  examination.”  I observed,  “ You 
cannot  bear  to  have  your  whole  character  brought  out  before  your 
mental  vision,  for  your  brain  is  unevenly  developed,  and  you  have  led 
a peculiar  life.”  She  urged  me  to  be  faithful ; but  before  I had  finished 
the  delineation,  she  became  so  nervous  that  she  broke  every  tooth  of 
her  comb  into  bits,  and  could  scarcely  speak.  Two  years  afterwards,  I 
met  her  again  in  a Northern  city,  and  asked  her  “ if  she  would  like  to 
have  me  unfold  anj'  more  of  her  character  by  Phrenology.”  “ Ah,  no, 
she  replied,  “ not  till  I have  corrected  some  of  my  excesses  of  mental 
development.  It  was  the  best  lesson  I ever  had,  and  revealed  the  inner 
nature  more  than  I could  have  believed  to  be  possible.” 

A faithful  phrenological  examination  does  more  to  reform  the  lives  of 
young  men  than  any  other  influence,  save  Divine  influence ; and  many 
Imve  changed  their  whole  social,  domestic,  moral,  and  intellectual 
habits  in  consequence  of  hints  given  to  them  by  the  aid  of  this  science. 
A man  can  feel  that  he  is  a man  when,  with  a full  development  of  all 
his  powers,  he  can  govern  himself,  control  his  passions  and  strong 
tendencies  of  mind,  and  exercise  those  that  are  naturally  weak. 

Sometimes  circumstances  have  developed  talents  that  otherwise  would 
have  remained  dormant.  Some  are  obliged  to  resort  to  great  expe- 
dients to  accomplish  their  ends,  and  hence  they  eventually  succeed 
better  than  those  who  have  more  genius.  Some  cannot  break  away 
from  or  control  circumstances.  They  work  for  a master  who  uses  their 
genius  as  his  capital,  to  obtain  wealth  and  position  for  himself.  It  may 
in  the  end  be  better  for  them  to  be  trammelled  for  a time,  so  that  they 
may  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  their  work,  when  they  are  strong 
enough  to  stand  alone. 

Some  are  fettered  by  indulging  in  excesses  or  injurious  habits, 
which  they  are  sensible  only  robs  them  of  their  manhood ; and  yet 
they  wish  to  attain  position  and  influence.  I would  say  to  every 
young  man  who  wishes  to  become  great  or  distinguished,  that  he 
should  commence  by  giving  up  his  pipe,  cigar, t and  bottle,  and  then 


he  will  have  his  energy  to  devote  to  the  improvement  of  his  mind. 
Some  feel  that  they  are  too  poor  to  be  able  to  turn  their  genius  to 
account.  They  have  talent,  but  think  they  cannot  use  their  facilities 
because  they  were  not  born  under  favourable  circumstances.  It  may 
be  that  they  have  not  the  talents  they  imagine  they  possess.  I would 
remind  such  that  no  great  man  has  risen  in  a day,  but  slowly,  in 
proportion  to  his  exertions  and  well-directed  efforts. 

• When  lecturing  in  Montrose,  Scotland,  in  1861,  at  the  close  of  one 
ol  my  lectures  I was  requested  to  describe  the  mental  characteristics  of 
a lad.  I said  “ he  had  a predominance  of  the  mental  temperament ; 
that  his  head  was  too  large  for  his  body,  that  his  constitution  was 
weak,  and  unless  great  care  was  taken  he  would  not  live  to  manhood  ; 
that  his  forehead  was  particularly  high  and  broad ; that  Calculation, 
Constructiveness,  Idealty,  and  Causality  were  particularly  large ; that 
Cautiousness,  Conscientiousness,  and  Approbativeness  were  very  large  ; 
that  he  was  a thoughtful,  discreet,  sensitive  lad  ; that  he  would  be  de- 
lighted to  be  in  the  society  of  persons  who  had  a philosophical  mind 
and  that  he  reminded  me  of  young  Safford,  of  America,  whose  head  I 
had  examined  several  years  before,  an  American  lad,  who  has  been 
celebrated  tor  his  mathematical  genius,  and  that  this  Scotch  lad  had 
the  same  kind  of  talent,  and  under  favourable  circumstances  would  be 
a lie  to  make  a mark  in  the  world.”  I asked  the  audience  “ if  his 
arithmetical  and  mathematical  talent  had  ever  been  tested,  for  I 
thought  he  ought  to  be  able  to  answer  difficult  questions.”  The  lad 
then  said  _ he  would  try  to  answer  different  sums,  if  any  one  would  put 

from  m T'  S*°“t  0n?  askef  “ how  many  feet  and  ^nches  are  there 

raiks^’  Thoho*0  Lond,°n’  lf  the.  distance  is  a given  number  of 
mffes  ? The  boy  gave  the  answer  immediately  and  correctly.  A man 

1S13  Sacan  vm^ll  at  12  °’Cl°ck  at  night  the  14th  daT  of  June, 

' .’  can  you  tell  me  how  many  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds  old  I am 

at  this  time,  it  being  10  o’clock  in  the  evening?”  In  about  thre^ 

minutes  he  worked  out  the  sum,  mentally,  and  give  a correct  answer 

I then  gave  him  the  same  sum  that  had  been  given  to  Safford  when  he 

m as  a boy.  The  sum  was  to  multiply  18  figures  by  18  figures  As  tl  s 

l Z ■■  '°,n?  T'  t him  ‘,°  ;use  * paper  W do™  Se 

sum.  Looking  at  my  watch,  I found  that  he  had  worked  it  out  and 

psssspss 

boy,  I encouraged  him  +n  ' Feeling  an  interest  m the 

O receive  a letter  about  the  time  he  generally  wrote, 
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and  his  friends  sent  me  a newspaper  containing  the  following 
account : — 

A Youthful  Prodigy.— “ On  August  29th,  there  died  in  Montrose  a 
lad  named  Alexander  Millar,  whose  feats  as  a calculator  astonished  all 
who  were  acquainted  with  him,  and  many  sought  to  know  the  boy  in 
order  to  put  his  powers  to  the  test.  The  gift  was  a natural  one ; for 
Alexander,  in  his  earliest  years,  showed  a remarkable  facility  in  mentally 
solving  arithmetical  problems.  F or  the  gift  of  a marble  or  a defaced 
postage-stamp  he  would  calculate  the  number  of  hours,  minutes,  and 
seconds  one  had  lived,  almost  as  quick  as  thought.  Some  gentlemen, 
who  tried  him  with  a question  of  this  kind,  while  they  worked  it  on  a 
slate,  thought  they  had  caught  the  lad  tripping.  His  answer  was  given 
some  minutes  before  they  could  compute  the  amount,  and  when  the 
results  were  compared,  there  was  a considerable  discrepancy.  On  veri- 
fication, however,  it  was  found  that  Alexander  had  allowed  for  the  leap- 
years,  which  the  others  had  forgotten.  Nor  was  our  hero  less  an  adept 
at  working  on  the  slate  when  at  school,  for  he  carried  off  all  the  prizes 
in  arithmetic  at  every  examination  he  attended.  He  had  also  from  his 
earliest  boyhood  a knack  of  putting  into  verse  any  incident  or  subject 
mentioned  to  him.  The  rhymes  were  rough  and  rude,  no  doubt,  but 
still  the  gift  was  remarkable  in  one  so  yoimg.  The  poor  boy  had  been 
in  delicate  health  for  some  months  past,  having  two  or  three  fits  daily, 
but  he  still  retained  his  usual  gift  of  calculation  up  to  the  day  of  Ms 
death.  He  was  gentle  and  affectionate  in  Ms  manners,  and  a great 
favourite  with  all  who  knew  him.  Though  generally  refusing  to  display 
Ms  gift  without  some  little  quid  pro  quo , Millar  could  not  be  called 
greedy,  as  he  was  ever  ready  to  share  his  acqMsitions  with  his  compan- 
ions. Thus  one  has  died  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  who,  had  he  lived, 
might  have  been  an  honour  to  Montrose.” — Dundee  Advertiser. 

This  young  lad  died  two  years  after  I saw  him  in  Montrose.  I believe 
if  some  one  who  had  understood  physiology  had  taken  this  lad  when  a 
child,  and  reared  him  with  special  attention  to  developing  the  body,  he 
might  have  had  a longer  life.  It  may  interest  some  of  my  readers  to  see 
a copy  of  the  sum  I gave  Mm  to  do,  and  the  manner  in  wMch  he  put  it 
upon  the  paper. 

365. 365. 365. 3G5. 365. 365 

365.365.365.365.365.365 


133 . 358 . 358 . 358 . 358 . 358 . 225 

133 . 358 . 358 . 358 . 358 . 358 . 225  . 

133 . 358 . 358 . 358 . 358 . 358 . 225  . 

133 . 358 . 358 . 358 . 358 . 358 . 225 . 

133 . 358 . 358 . 358 . 358 . 358 . 225  . 


133  491  850  208  566  791  658  299  941  683  225 
133  358  358  358  358  358  225 


133  491.850  208.560  925.010.658.299  941.583.225 
Quint.  Quad.  Tril.  Bil.  Mill.  Th.  Un. 


. 
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The  pointing  off  of  the  sum,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  put  the 
periods,  and  abbreviated  them,  to  facilitate  his  reading  them,  are  an  exact 
copy.  If  any  lad  fourteen  years  old  doubts  the  correctness  of  the  answer, 
let  him  detect  the  error  if  he  can.  The  lad  whom  this  Montrose  boy 
resembled  was  named  Truman  Henry  Safford.  I examined  him  before 
an  audience  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  gave  him  wonderful  powers  for  arith- 
metic and  mathematics  many  years  since  ; but  cautioned  his  friends  not 
to  neglect  his  physical  culture  if  they  would  save  the  boy.  Fortunately 
for  science  and  the  life  of  the  boy,  the  Professors  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity became  interested  in  him,  and  one  of  them  gave  him  personal  atten- 
tion, took  him  into  his  family,  and  looked  after  his  health  as  much  as 
after  his  mind.  He  knew  the  latter  would  develop  if  there  was  only  a 
good  body  and  vital  forces  to  sustain  tire  mental  energies.  The  result 
is,  that  his  life  was  maintained,  and  he  rose,  step  by  step,  till  he  held  an 
important  position  in  Harvard  University,  one  of  the  most  thorough 
universities  in  America.  In  1847,  when  he  was  only  nine  and  one-half 
years  of  age,  he  had  feeble  health  and  an  attenuated  frame ; but  at  that, 
time  he  made  an  almanack,  with  all  the  calculations  for  the  eclipses, 
and  all  the  calculations  about  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun,  the 
tides,  the  changes  of  the  moon,  &c.,  without  any  assistance  whatever. 
When  only  thirteen,  he  calculated,  without  any  assistance,  the  orbit  of 
a telescopic  comet  with  great  accuracy.  This  calculation  was  examined 
by  the  most  cerebrated  astronomers,  who  testified  to  the  correctness  of 
the  result. 

When  only  ten,  he  was  thoroughly  examined  in  algebra,  plain  trigo- 
nometry, mensuration  of  surfaces,  the  square  and  cube  roots-  and 
though  the  interrogations  were  of  the  most  difficult  nature  yet  he  re- 
solved every  one  mentally,  without  the  least  hesitation,— in  fact,  almost 
instantaneously , and  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  For  the  purpose  of 
testing  him  m computation,  he  was  asked  to  multiply  in  his  head  a sum 
oi  18  figures  by  18  figures  ; the  same  sum  that  I have  quoted  above  as 
the  one  I gave  to  Alex.  Millar  in  Montrose.  The  little  Safford  boy 
heard  the  sum  given  to  him.  He  flew  around  the  room  as  if  he  were  a 
top  pulled  at  liis  pantaloons  till  he  had  them  over  the  top  of  his  boots 
rolled  bis  eyes  in  their  sockets,  as  though  he  was  in  the  greatest  excite- 
ment, and  in  a minute  he  began  to  give  the  answer.  What  was  still 
more  remarkable,  lie  began  to  multiply  at  the  left  hand,  and  gave  the 
answer  from  left  to  right,  30  figures,  without  missing  a figure.  He  was 
the  most  remarkable  lad  I have  ever  seen,  so  far  as  the  development  of 
mathematical  powers  is  concerned.  He  has  since  developed  equally  in 
other  respects,  and  has  more  liaimony  in  the  general  tone1  of 
“f  geffi^  we  often  fmd  amono  ^ose  who  have  naturally  great  powers 

Whatever  page  of  history,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  we  read  we 
find  that  there  are  as  many  individuals  who  have  acauired  n in«Ln 
reputation  for  greatness  and  goodness,  by  developing  tlie  talents  wi& 
rvluch  they  have  been  endowed,  as  there  are  those  who  have  attained 
celebrity  because  they  had  been  gifted  with  a special  genius  “ 
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The  reign  of  genius  is  of  short  duration  in  any  nation.  Poetry, 
oratory,  music,  and  philosophy  are  promulgated  in  different  schools  and 
sects,  and  these  flourish  during  the  life-time  of  those  who  preside  over 
them  and  that  of  their  pupils.  The  worm  crawls  in  the  spring,  the 
butterfly  is  in  its  glory  in  midsummer,  but  it  disappears  in  the  autumn. 

It  makes  but  little  difference  whether  a man  is  bom  in  a palace  or  a 
hovel.  If  he  performs  one  deed  that  is  worthy  of  remembrance,  it  will 
go  upon  the  page  of  history  and  belong  to  all  nations. 

Caractacus  lived  many  years  ago.  He  was  a great  warrior  and  a true 
patriot.  He  defied  the  Roman  power,  but  at  length  had  to  yield  to 
superior  numbers  and  better  disciplined  warriors  than  he  could  bring 
into  the  field  of  battle.  He  was  taken  prisoner  of  war,  and  there  was  the 
most  intense  curiosity  among  the  citizens  of  Rome  to  behold  a “ Barba- 
rian ” who  had  resisted  for  nine  years  the  futile  attempts  of  the  Roman 
generals  to  conquer  him.  He  was  marched  through  the  streets  of  Rome, 
but  he  still  maintained  his  natural  greatness  that  nothing  could  conquer. 
Thousands  of  people  assembled  in  the  Imperial  city  to  gaze  on  his 
manly  countenance.  As  he  looked  around  him  and  saw  the  splendid 
buildings  and  magnificent  palaces  of  Rome,  he  exclaimed,  “ How  is  it 
possible  that  a people  possessed  of  so  much  magnificence  at  home, 
could  envy  me  a humble  hovel  in  Britain  ? ” 

He  was  led  into  the  presence  of  the  Emperor.  He  was  still  calm, 
dignified,  and  unsubdued  in  spirit,  in  spite  of  his  misfortunes.  When  at 
the  foot  of  the  tin-one,  he  gave  vent  to  the  eloquent  feelings  of  his  soul 
in  a dignified  manner,  as  though  he  was  talking  to  an  equal  instead  of  a 
conqueror  and  a powerful  monarch  who  had  his  life  in  liis  hands.  He 
said,  “ If  it  is  thy  will  to  command  the  universe,  is  that  a reason  we 
should  voluntarily  accept  slavery  ? Had  I yielded  sooner,  thy  fortune 
and  my  glory  would  have  been  less,  and  oblivion  would  soon  have 
followed  my  execution.  If  thou  sparest  my  life,  I shall  be  an  eternal 
monument  of  thy  clemency.”  The  pathos  and  eloquence  of  this  noble 
captive  affected  and  won  tire  Emperor.  He  commanded  that  the  cap- 
tive’s chains  should  be  taken  off,  and  that  the  life  of  Caractacus  and 
the  lives  of  all  his  family  should  be  saved.  They  were  afterward 
treated  with  almost  regal  honours.  Caractacus  will  ever  be  remembered 
as  a noble-hearted  man,  and  history  will  never  permit  his  name  to  be 
forgotten.  _ \ 

Among  the  numerous  kings  that  have  ruled  over  England,  King  Alfred 
will  always  be  cherished  as  one  most  worthy  of  love  and  esteem; 
not  because  he  was  naturally  more  gifted  than  those  who  succeeded  him, 
but  because  he  developed  every  faculty  he  possessed.  When  fortune 
was  not  propitious  and  he  had  to  go  into  retirement,  he  lived  in  disguise 
in  a farm-house,  and  did  not  think  it  beneath  his  dignity  .to  help  the 
cook  prepare  the  dinner,  and  perform  other  menial  services.  After 
his  friends  began  to  rally,  he  wanted  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  his 
enemies  who  also  rallied  for  a battle;  so  he  went  in  disguise  as  a fiddler 
into  the  enemies’  camp,  where  he  made  all  the  observations  he  wished, 
and  learned  the  strength  and  purposes  of  tire  enemy.  The  latter  wers 
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taken  by  surprise,  when  the  battle  afterwards  commenced,  te  find  that 
Alfred  knew  all  their  weak  points  and  anticipated  their  well-laid  plans. 
It  was  not  surprising  to  his  troops  that  he  came  otf  victorious,  and 
routed  the  enemy.  He  spent  eight  hours  in  the  day  in  study,  eight  in 
attending  to  public  business,  and  eight  in  sleep  and  recreation.  He  was 
a merciful  king  towards  those  whom  he  conquered,  but  made  his  enemies 
live  in  peace  with  themselves.  He  fortified  the  kingdom  with  castles 
and  walled  towns,  restored  the  use  of  stone  and  brick,  raised  a powerful 
navy,  and  governed  the  country  by  a Parliament  composed  of  bishops, 
nobles,  and  landowners.  He  permitted  no  oppression,  made  the  wisest 
laws  for  the  good  of  his  people,  appointed  juries  for  trials,  and  in  one 
year  executed  fourteen  unjust  judges.  Pie  fought  fifty-six  battles,  per- 
son ally, being  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  the  wrote  many  books,  trans- 
lated many  from  the  Latin  tongue,  and  founded  the  University  of 
Oxford.  He  will  ever  be  remembered  as  one  . who  has  done  more 
to  shape  the  destiny  of  England,  to  make  her  what  she  is  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  than  any  other  individual.  In  whatever  capacity  we  view 
him,  either  as  a spy,  a soldier,  a Christian,  a scholar,  or  a lawgiver, 
or  as  possessing  the  best  attributes  of  them  all,  combined,  he  equally 
excites  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

With  what  difl'erent  feelings  we  regard  the  name  and  reputation  of 
King  Edgar,  who  had  an  equal  opportunity,  so  far  as  position  was  con- 
cerned, to  become  as  celebrated  as  King  Alfred ; but  King  Edgar  was  a 
i remarkably  vain  man,  and  took  delight  in  mortifying  those  who  were  in 
his  power.  When  he  compelled  eight  tributary  princes  to  row  his  boat 
on  the  river  Dee  as  a mark  of  servitude,  he  had  more  reference  to  his 


wirn  vicious  deeds,  and  He  was  only  remembered  and  canonized  as  a 
saint  by  the  monks  whom  he  had  favoured. 


used  as  a text-book  in  many  schools.  He  aiso 
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mar,  and  acquired  a very  thorough  education.  and  was  a most  influential 
man  in  his  day ; but  if  he  had  been  discouraged  because  he  was  poor, 
without  friends,  and  only  a common  soldier,  he  might  have  remained  in 
the  common  walks  of  life  to  the  day  of  his  death.  It  is  a fact,  that  we 
rarely  see  instances  where  those  in  power  and  in  a high  position  extend 
a helping  hand  to  raise  to  their  own  level  those  who  are  beneath  them. 
It  is  for  the  latter  to  put  forth  effort  themselves ; to  make  exertions  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  and  difficulties  in  their  way,  and  then,  if  they  ex- 
hibit a spirit  of  perseverance,  and  a determination  to  rise  above  a low 
grade  in  the  social  scale,  and  if  they  begin  to  succeed,  they  may  be  sure 
that  they  can  attain  the  standard  to  which  their  ambition  points,  provided 
they  have  the  natural  organization,  susceptible  of  improvement,  to  lit 
them  for  the  position. 

Whatever  part  of  the  mind  we  would  develop,  we  must  pay  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  faculties  necessary  to  bring  about  the  desired 
result.  Physiology  and  Phrenology  will  aid  us  in  every  department 
of  life.  Do  we  wish  to  marry  ? then  these  sciences  teach  that  debility 
ought  not  to  marry  debility ; that  defects  should  not  marry  similar 
defects ; that  pale  faces  should  not  marry  pale  faces ; that  weak  blood 
should  not  marry  weak  blood  ; that  soft  brains  and  muscles  should  not 
marry  the  same  peculiarities ; that  small  noses  and  chins  should  not 
marry  the  same ; that  long  necks  and  small  chests  should  not  marry 
long  necks  and  small  chests ; that  neither  excesses  nor  deficiencies 
should  marry  the  same;  that  bad  habits,  immoral  conduct,  and  low 
life  should  be  avoided ; these  sciences  teach  that  happiness  in  married 
life  comes  from  cause  and  effect,  and  that  obedience  to  physiological 
laws  is  necessary  to  insure  health  and  good  constitutions  to  the  children. 

Do  we  wish  to  be  sjunmetrical  in  form  ? we  must  attend  to  diet, 
exercise,  and  have  correct  habits  of  living.  The  Spartans  paid  great 
attention  to  these  tilings,  and  they  were  remarkable  for  then-  line  deve- 
lopment of  form,  and  symmetry  of  organization. 

Do  we  wish  to  have  a sweet  and  amiable  expression?  we  must 
have  our  dispositions  attuned  to  these  elements. 

Do  we  wish  to  preach  and  be  spiritual  lights  and  guides  ? we  must 
remember  that  perfection  of  organization  is  necessary  for  perfect  work. 
Phrenology  and  physiology  would  sanction  all  the  instructions  given  to 
Moses  on  this  subject.  “ And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  Speak 
unto  Aaron,  saying,  Whosoever  he  be  of  thy  seed  in  their  generations 
that  hath  any  blemish,  let  him  not  approach  to  offer  the  bread  of  his . 
God.  For  whosoever  he  be,  that  hath  a blemish,  he  shall  not  approach  : 
a blind  man  or  a lame,  or  he  that  hath  a flat  nose,  or  anything  that  is 
superfluous,  or  a man  that  hath  a broken  foot,  or  a broken  hand,  or  a 
crooked  back,  or  a dwarf,  or  he  that  hath  a blemish  in  his  eye.”  &c.,  &c. 

I would  add,  or  he  who  has  an  ungovernable  appetite,  dyspepsia, 
gout,  or  a bad  temper,  a gross  organization,  or  an  unevenly  developed 
brain.  In  other  words,  we  should  live  in  such  a way  that  we  are 
conscious  that  we  are  improving  mentally  and  physically.  But  we  must 
cot  be  discouraged  if  we  make  slow  progress  at  first,  for  we  should 
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remember  that  the  wisest  individuals  have  not  taken  many  intelligent 
steps  in  the  investigation  of  mind  and  matter.  We  can  perceive  plain 
and  simple  relations  between  cause  and  effect,  but  cannot  discern  those 
that  are  more  obscure  and  remote.  The  mind  expands  gradually,  as  a 
child  grows,  as  a blossom  opens,  or  as  the  day  dawns. 

Man  increases  his  mental  capital  as  he  increases  his  fortune  ; addins 
little  by  little,  till  he  begins  to  realize  that  he  has  gained  gems  of 
thought  and  kernels  of  wisdom.  The  more  he  is  developed  the  more  he 
will  perceive  that  all  life,  warmth,  health,  and  happiness  which  come 
from  within  and  flow  outwardly  are  substantial  and  in  the  order  of 
nature ; that  artificial  heat  and  surface-happiness  are  only  of  short 
duration,  and  that  all  the  moving  springs  of  action  are  from  within 
” nt®  Jour  own  epitaphs  in  legible  characters  on  a slip  of  paper ; 
make  them  as  flattering  and  eulogistic  as  possible.  Then  spend  the 
remainder  of  your  lives,  endeavouring  not  only  to  reach  the  standard 
ot  perfection  you  have  raised,  but  to  go  far  beyond  it. 
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EDUCATION 

PIIRENOLOGICALLY  & PHYSIOLOGICALLY  CONSIDERED. 


A child  is  more  suggestive  of  thought  than  any  other  object  of  crea- 
tion. A child  is  more  valuable  than  any  other  human  being.  It  is 
not  the  number  of  children  in  a family  that  makes  the  family  the  most 
valuable  to  a nation.  Nor  the  number  of  soldiers  in  the  army  that 
makes  the  army  the  most  successful ; but  the  kind  and  quality  of  the 
stock,  the  discipline,  the  development,  the  education  and  adaptation  of 
each  child  to  its  life-work,  and  each  soldier  to  his  duty. 

There  are  so  many  different  meanings  attached  to  the  term  Educa- 
tion, that  it  is  well  to  define  my  position,  and  to  explain  what  I think 
it  includes. 

Education  does  not  consist  so  much  in  the  ways,  manners,  fashion,  1 
dress,  or  even  in  book-knowledge,  as  it  does  in  the  legitimate  use  and 
exercise  of  the  elements  of  our  being,  and  in  the  proper  development, 
direction,  and  training  of  all  the  various  powers  of  the  body  and  mind. 
In  proportion  as  we  understand  the  laws  and  wants  of  our  natures,  and 
those  of  our  children,  will  we  be  able  to  be  the  most  successful  in 
life. 

Children  are  made  up  of  organs  and  functions ; and  that  system  of 
education  is  the  most  perfect  which  recognizes  the  greater  number 
of  elements,  functions,  and  organs  in  then-  var  ious  stages  of  development 
and  legitimate  uses. 

Education  should  begin  at  the  beginning  of  existence,  even  with  the 
parents  before  the  birth  of  the  child ; the  amount  of  parental  love  and 
interest  manifested  toward  the  child  has  much  to  do  with  its  education; 
for  children  of  promise  are  fully  born,  welcomed,  encouraged,  and 
qualified  to  take  them  places  in  society.  All  others  are  impediments, 
are  under  a cloud  or  a spell,  and  only  fit  subjects  for  idiot  and  insane 
asylums;  or  they  grow  up  neglected,  and  cultured  only  to  fill  prisons 
and  almshouses. 


— 
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The  ends  to  be  secured  by  education  are  action,  direction,  harmony r 
and  development  of  every  element  of  body  and  mind. 

Sometimes,  from  causes  beyond  their  own  control,  children  are  dull, 
stupid,  we  air,  and  imperfect ; sometimes,  they  have  passions,  propen- 
sities, eccentricities,  and  various  kinds  of  genius  that  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  the  power  to  control.  This  class  of  children  is  frequently 
whipped  and  beaten  by  parents  and  teachers,  who  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  understand  why  their  children  exhibit  these  traits  of  disposi- 
tion. or  idiosyncrasies  of  character.  Proper  allowances  should  be 
made  for  natural  deficiencies;  the  stronger  faculties  should  be  repressed, 
and  the  weaker  made  more  active. 

By  education  we  create  no  function  of  the  body  or  faculty  of  the 
mind ; for  each  child  has  at  birth  all  the  organs  and  functions  it  will 
ever  have,  and  we  cannot  add  to  the  number  ; but  can  direct  and  guide 
them  legitimate  and  harmonious  development. 

The  natural  divisions  of  our  subjects  are,  first : physical  develop- 
ment and  training  of  the  various  functions  of  the  body.  Secondly 
mental  culture,  or  the  development  of  the  powers  of  the  mind. 

Physiology  points  out  the  functions  of  the  body,  and  gives  hints 
how  to  train  and  take  care  of  them,  so  as  to  secure  growth  and  health. 

Phrenology,  more  fully,  definitely,  and  correctly  than  any  other 
system  of  mental  philosophy,  points  out  the  different  qualities  of 
the  mind,  and  their  adaptation  to  the  various  purposes  of  life.  All 
parents  should  understand  the  peculiar  dispositions  and  talents  of  their 
children  phrenologically,  if  they  would  know  where  and  how  to  com- 
mence their  education ; otherwise  they  may  waste  the  entire  youth,  and 
dwarf  the  mental  powers  of  their  children. 

Phrenology  describes  only  those  faculties  whose  manifestations  are 
apparent  in  every-day  life,  so  that  it  is  a safe,  as  well  as  wise,  guide. 

Look  at  the  past,  and  consider  its  systems  of  education  when  com- 
pared with  those  that  are  the  most  popular  at  the  present  day.  The 
former  were  based  in  ignorance,  while  the  latter  are  based  in  knowledge. 
It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  if  pupils  studied  certain  books,  and 
learned  ceitain  sciences,  it  was  sufficient,  and  teachers  were  only  required 
to  be  posted  in  book-knowledge ; but  when  education  is  placed  upon  its 
true  basis,  it  will  be  deemed  necessary  for  teachers  to  understand  human 
nature  as  well  as  the  technicalities  of  books.  When  parents  feel  that 
their  children  are  not  educated  unless  they  are  taught  to  use  their  whole 
powers  of  mind,  they  will  then  be  more  particular  in  the  selection  of 
teachers  for  their  children.  It  is  too  often  the  case  that  education 
begins  with  training  the  intellect  and  ends  in  the  same  way.  As  soon 
ns  a child  is  old  enough  to  learn  to  say  A,  B,  and  C,  it  is  sent  to  school, 
and  kept  in  school  till  its  education  is  completed,  according  to  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term;  and  no  attention  is  paid  to  its  physi- 
ology, unless  perchance  it  becomes  ill,  when  it  is  taken  from  school 

* is  *****  “ ta- 


portant  that  the  child  should  make  as  rapid  advancement  and  as  great 
proficiency  as  the  other  pupils.  A father  brought  a very  precocious 
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lad  to  me  and  asked  me  how  to  train  liim.  I said  to  the  father,  “ Do 
you  wish  your  son  to  live  ? ” “ Of  course  I do,”  replied  the  father. 

“ Then,”  said  I,  “ yon  must  take  him  from  school,  and  have  him  to 
attend  to  some  physical  labour.  If  you  want  him  to  know  more  and 
die  early,  the  way  to  attain  your  wishes  is  to  keep  liim  constantly  study- 
ing and  in  school.  You  will  thereby  outrage  the  laws  of  his  nature, 
and  the  boy  will  also  be  sacrificed.”  The  lather  said,  “ It  is  difficult 
for  him  to  study  all  the  time,  on  account  of  his  health.  But  we  cure 
him  as  soon  as  we  can,  when  he  is  obliged  to  stay  at  home,  and  then 
we  stimulate  him  with  presents,  and  his  teachers  stimulate  him  with 
prizes,  to  study  harder  to  catch  up  with  his  classes ; for  he  is  the  best 
scholar  in  the  school,  and  I would  not  like  him  to  take  an  inferior 
position.”  I reasoned  with  this  ambitious,  well-meaning,  but  mistaken 
father,  and  he  began  to  understand  that  when  a child  has  a very  large 
head,  and  is  precocious  in  mental  development,  he  will  not  amount  to 
much  in  life  unless  he  has  a good  body  to  sustain  the  mind.  When 
people  generally  understand  these  things,  we  shall  have  an  improved 
system  of  education.  The  first  important  consideration  for  a child  is  a 
sound  constitution.  If  the  system  is  diseased,  racked  with  pain,  poorly 
fed,  and  subjected  to  an  impure  atmosphere,  or  if  its  energies  are  con- 
sumed through  the  brain,  then  the  body  suffers  in  proportion  as  it  is 
robbed  of  that  which  belongs  to  it.  Great  attention  should  be  paid  to 
diet,  to ‘exercise,  and  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  air  that  is  breathed. 
Frequently  children  are  confined  in  close  school-rooms,  and  obliged  to 
breathe  air  from  which  the  oxygen  has  been  nearly  consumed.  Children 
need  instruction  about  violent  running  and  playing,  as  many  children 
die  suddenly,  or  never  fully  recover  from  excesses  of  exercise. 

Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  the  body  ; for  it  is  necessary 
in  order  to  sustain  mental  effort  that  the  body  shall  be  in  a good  con- 
dition. Teachers  can  do  much  in  directing  the  mental  powers  of  their 
pupils,  but  they  cannot  remould  them,  or  give  faculties  and  physical 
stamina  when  there  is  an  absence  or  great  deficiency  of  either  body  or 
brain. 

Action,  speed,  and  expertness,  are  the  order  of  the  day  m every  de- 
pai-tment.  It  is  the  live  child,  the  fast  horse,  the  express  train,  the 
telegraphic  news  that  we  want.  Man  lives  faster  and  his  pulse  beats 
from  seven  to  ten  times  more  in  a minute  now  than  it  did  fifty  years 
ago.  We  mature  earlier,  we  eat  and  live  faster,  we  travel  faster,  we  get 
news  with  tire  speed  of  lightning,  across  the  ocean  by  telegraph,  and  it 
seems  as  if  there  is  more  life  in  the  atmosphere  than  there  was  formerly. 

All  the  faculties  act  from  some  motive  or  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
child  or  individual.  A weaker  faculty  is  increased  by  stimulating  the  de- 
sire for  its  gratification,  and  it  is  important  to  present  as  high  a motive 
for  a stimulant  as  is  possible. 

The  moral  brain  should  give  the  standard  of  excellence ; but  those 
organs  that  are  naturally  the  most  active  should  aid  to  make  up  for  the 
deficiency  in  the  character  resulting  from  the  action  of  small  organs. 
The  only  way  to  inereaso  the  power  of  a faculty,  is  to  increase  it3 
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activity  through  the  aid  of  those  that  are  already  active  and  powerful, 
or  by  combining  the  action  of  the  weaker  with  those  of  the  stronger. 

Some  children  are  naturally  dull  and  stupid,  and  need  to  be  waked  up 
and  thoroughly  roused.  A child  should  be  educated  as  a whole  in  body 
and  mind.  To  educate  one  faculty  does  not  educate  another,  as  each  has  a 
specific  work  to  do,  and  should  be  trained  according  to  its  own  wants  and 
nature.  It  is  especially  important  that  a child  should  be  taught  those 
tilings  that  are  the  most  important  to  be  known,  that  it  should  be  trained 
to  think  for  itself,  have  a mind  of  its  own,  and  supply  its  own  wants. 

Some  children,  however,  are  naturally  deficient  in  self-government, 
and  require  special  care  and  training.  I have  the  portrait  of  a boy  that 
formerly  lived  in  America;  he  had  the  animal  propensities  and  passions 
strongly  developed,  and  was  quite  deficient  in  the  intellectual  faculties. 
One  day  he  became  angry  with  his  father,  and  seizing  an  axe,  attacked 
Ins  father  and  killed  him.  The  boy  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison ; 
while  aw'aiting  his  trial,  the  governor  of  the  State  in  which  he  lived’ 
believing  m phrenology,  said  “ That  he  did  not  believe  a boy  with  his 
unfortunately  developed  brain  could  control  his  propensities,”  and  he 
took  the  boy  from  the  prison  into  his  own  family  to  observe  his  conduct 
and  to  ascertain  how  much  moral  responsibility  he  had  over  his  actions! 

I wail  not  be  guilty  of  giving  my  sanction  to  the  hanging  of  a fool  or 
an  imbecile,  said  the  governor. 

I was  invited  to  examine  the  boy’s  head  while  he  was  in  the  State’s 
prison,  among  other  criminals,  old  and  young,  without  knowing  the  parti- 

-u’w?  tdle,case  at  tbe  time- or  tllat  such  alad  was  in  the  prison.  I stated 
• f * a immense  passions,  and  not  enough  intellect  to  guide  them  • 
m fact,  that  he  would  not  be  responsible  for  the  result  of  his  own  actions’ 

wlffnv  COntr°l  ed  iVOuld  be  babIe  to  commit  deeds  of  violence  at  any 
tune  if  his  passions  became  roused;  that  he  should  be  placed  under 
stactsurveiHance  should  not  be  crossed,  excited,  or  provoked  in  any 

TAL  foil  1S  ar^eati  raiffortune  t0  a parent  to  have  such  a child;  but 
if  the  father  of  the  lad  had  understood  Phrenology,  he  would  have  been 

shown^hose  deVeloP  bis  cbild  bo  & he  would  no?  W 

s mwn  those  outbursts  of  passion  by  which  he  lost  his  own  life.  It  is 

ecessary  to  educate  what  there  is  in  the  child.  It  is  impossible  to  make 
two i individuals,  who  have  different  casts  of  mind,  do^he  same  thine 

S Lqi’'a  y Crral-per<;ePti0nS1’  or  Wlth  tbe  same  degree  of  talent.  ° 
It  takes  a lifetime  to  do  tlie  work  of  life  We  mne+  , . 

tim?mPAin3t  S a day  ’ f°r  growth’  development,  and  maturity^equire 
fee  A1J  -f  -thy  permanent  Pr°gr-ess  is  slow ; but  every  ste3p  hS 
journey  of  life  is  necessary  to  prepare  us  for  the  end  • Ule 

By  understanding  the  natural  excesses  and  deficiencies  of  children' and 
the  natural  influence  of  different  studies  and  molvlLoi’  d 

place  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  scholars Zder  ?he  nffe  ^ 
man  or  young  woman,  we  must  not  expect  that  the  children  will  become 
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fully  developed ; for  the  parent  with  only  two  or  three  children  at  home 
is  often  unable  to  govern  those  as  they  should  be  governed.  Parents 
need  to  understand  their  own  peculiar  tones  of  mind  and  dispositions ; 
for  these  are  so  often  manifested  in  the  government  of  their  children. 
A father  who  has  large  Combativeness,  Firmness,  and  Self-esteem,  is 
positive  and  dictatorial  to  his  children,  and  places  liimself  in  the  rela- 
tionship of  a king  over  his  subjects.  The  child  should  obey  the  parent ; 
but  there  are  various  ways  to  secure  obedience  without  necessarily 
using  force  or  compulsion.  Some  parents  are  very  nervous  and  irritable, 
without  much  experience.  Some  have  not  enough  firmness,  and  are  too 
indulgent ; hence  it  is  important  that  parents  understand  the  human 
minds  they  have  to  train  and  discipline,  and  plirenology  will  enable 
them  to  understand  the  natural  dispositions  and  mental  capacities  of 
their  children  much  better  than  any  other  system  of  mental  philosophy. 

What  do  we  want  to  accomplish  by  an  education,  or  in  other  words 
what  should  education  do  for  a child  ? 

The  mind  of  a child  should  be  expanded  by  teaching  it  general 
truths  and  laws  of  nature,  laws  of  life  and  health,  laws  of  dietetics, 
the  principles  of  physiology,  astronomy,  plirenology,  and  religion. 

Its  mind  should  be  systematized  by  an  acquaintance  with  positive, 
detailed  knowledge,  by  studying  drawing,  the  configuration  of  objects, 
and  mathematics. 

Its  mind  should  be  made  practical  by  the  studies  of  anatomy,  geology, 
mineralogy,  and  agriculture. 

It  should  be  taught  the  law  of  combinations  by  studying  chemistry, 
mechanics,  colouring,  and  composition. 

It  should  be  taught  to  think  and  reason  by  studying  grammar,  the 
languages,  philosophy,  politics,  and  the  natural  relations  between 
cause  and  effect. 

It  should  be  taught  to  individualize  by  encouraging  close  observations 
of  nature,  of  persons  and  things,  their  uses,  qualities,  aud  conditions  ; 
also,  to  put  into  practice  all  knowledge  gained  by  reading  history, 
biographies,  and  by  travelling,  and  should  be  encouraged  to  try  experi- 
ments. 

It  should  learn  to  analyze,  criticise,  and  discriminate,  by  studying 
character,  logic,  medicine,  rhetoric,  and  the  natural  sciences. 

It  should  be  taught  to  use  as  mauy  faculties  at  the  same  time  as 
possible,  and  to  study  their  combined  influence  one  with  another ; also 
the  general  effect  of  combined  truths  in  nature,  philosophy,  and  religion. 

It  should  be  taught  its  dependence  by  learning  its  relation  to  higher 
powers  and  qualities. 

The  glory  and  crowning  elements  of  man  are  his  moral  powers. 
Hence  education  should  be  commenced,  prosecuted,  and  perfected  with  a 
constant,  solemn  deference  to  the  ultimate  end  and  destiny  of  man,  as 
well  as  to  ltis  rank  and  dignity  in  the  universe.  It  must  be  adapted  to 
the  whole  being,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral. 

The  questions  may  be  asked  how  is  this  to  be  done,  and  who  is  com- 
petent to  do  it  ? also  wliat  kind  of  schools  and  school-houses  would  be 
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requisite  to  carry  out  these  ideas  ? Only  those  teachers  would  he  com- 
petent to  inculcate  these  life-principles  who  understand  them  fully,  who 
feel  their  importance,  who  can  apply  them  both  to  themselves  and  to 
their  pupils  ; those  who  can  sympathize  with  children  in  their  ignorance 
and  simplicity,  and  adapt  themselves  to  them  sufficiently  to  guide  them  ; 
those  who  love  teaching  as  a profession,  and  do  not  consider  it  an  unplea- 
sant task  to  train  the,  young  mind.  The  profession  of  the  teacher  is  one 
oi  the  highest,  and  none  should  enter  it  but  those  who  have  enthusiasm 
anu  a ntness  for  the  vocation. 

A school-house  should  be  convenient,  and  near  to  the  residence  of  the 
pupils.  Those  children  who  have  to  walk  five  or  six  miles,  exposed  to 
a burning  sun  or  drenching  rain,  to  go  to  school,  are  not  in  so  good  a 
condition  to  study  as  those  who  live  nearer.  The  school-house  should 
be  as  attractive  as  possible  in  order  to  he  a desirable  place  of  resort. 

Ifie  children  should  not  go  with  a feeling  of  dread  and  dislike,  but 
because  it  is  an  agreeable  spot  where  they  can  enjoy  themselves,  as  much 
as  though  they  were  going  to  the  circus  or  to  a museum.  c 

01  young  cliildren,  it  should  be  lull  of  objects  or  things,  not  of  books, 
loung  children  do  not  need  to  know  anything  about  books.  Then-  per- 
ceptive faculties  are  to  be  developed  first;  and  they  need  to  gain  ideas  by 
seeing,  observing,  and  perceivinsr  through  the  senses,  or,  in  other  words  by 
ocular  demonstration.  It  should  be  a museum  of  art  and  nature,  c’on- 

and  »wrTetJ  of  natural  objects,  as  shells,  minerals,  birds,  fish, 
ll.-f f t kinds  of  wood;  these  various  tilings  should  be  minutely 

Snl  bhdn  T’  !nd7>  and  by  whom  they  were  made;  so  that  the  Ti 
minds  re^1  Tt017  18  brought  in  a simple  manner  before  tlie^^ 

minds  of  children.  Such  impressions  would  be  indelible,  and  would  be 
a good  foundation  for  future  knowledge 

p^ir„rPtr^fl;r8bota"T-  “d’if  “»d  ^ 

variety  of  fis^  be  a P°nd  °f  WatGr  in  the  £rounds’  containing  a great 

There  should  be  a workshop  containing  a variety  of  tools  machinerv 
and  appliances  for ’ doing  all  kinds  of  work,  so  that  children  could  nut 
only  see  different  things  done,  but  could  make,  construct  and  prepare 
the  way  to  invent  if  they  had  the  natural  qualifications.  ’ P 1 

1 here  should  be  a complete  clothing  establishment  where 
mid  making  are  both  carr/ed  on,  so  thft  girls  corfiS  leal  to  cut  “I 

j°3‘  f°Uld.be  “*>  to  become 

y wisnett.  there  should  be  a department  devoted  to  n-t  w|,0™ 
and  Pamtino  could  be  learned ; also  one  filled  with  statuary  so 

tyh°  WiSh6d  t0  deVel°P  tbemselves  s^pffiratSSave 

gymnSaaLmSsthS  exercS’  “fi1  boy s ^SThb^tT  ? 
ready  to  fight  for  their  country  if  neceJ^ 
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bone  and  muscle  and  a good  constitution,  while  developing  their  mental 
powers. 

The  walls  of  the  school-house  should  be  covered  with  maps,  paintings, 
portraits,  and  everything  calculated  to  make  the  room  look  pleasant. 
In  short,  as  far  as  possible,  children  should  be  introduced  to  all  depart- 
ments of  nature  and  art.  General  ideas  with  regard  to  each  depart- 
ment should  be  given,  also  opportunities  to  develop  every  kind  of 
artistic  or  mechanical  genius. 

After  a few  years’  training  in  this  practical  way,  children  would  be 
prepared  to  take  books  to  read  and  study.  Then  they  would  profit  by 
what  they  read,  and  would  remember  more  in  one  year  than  they  can 
possibly  do  by  crowding  the  mind  before  it  is  fitted  to  receive  what  is 
given  to  it. 

“But,”  says  one,  “such  an  education  is  too  expensive;  we  cannot 
afford  it ; besides,  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  out  such  a thorough 
system.”  It  ought  to  be  afforded ; and,  if  money  should  not  be  spent  for 
an  education,  it  is  of  but  little  permanent  use.  Some  persons  are  very 
willing  to  spend  money  for  the  gratification  of  their  appetites,  but  will 
not  give  much  for  the  cultivation  of  their  intellectual  or  moral  powers, 
A nation  will  lavish  millions  of  expenditure  for  war  and  politics,  while 
education  runs  at  a low  ebb,  and  individuals  remain  undeveloped  for 
the  want  of  an  opportunity  to  gain  knowledge.  There  are  three 
enormous  bills  that  mankind  are  generally  willing  to  pay ; one  is  for 
the  indulgence  of  the  appetite ; the  second  is  to  pay  for  restoring  the 
stomach  after  it  has  been  deranged  by  excessive  eating;  the  third  is  to 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  fighting.  When  individual  minds  are  better 
balanced,  and  religion  has  its  true  influence,  we  shall  not  have  fighting 
or  wars  at  all ; but  so  long  as  more  is  spent  to  maintain  drinking-saloons 
than  school-houses,  we  shall  have  a greater  development  of  the  passions 
that  lead  to  quarrelling,  and  finally  to  wars,  than  of  the  moral  qualities 
that  lead  to  the  promotion  of  peace  and  all  the  arts  of  civilization. 

The  child  generally  spends  every  odd  penny  for  candy  and  something 
to  eat,  instead  of  something  to  improve  or  benefit  the  mind,  and  too 
often  learns  the  use  of  stimulants  in  early  life,  so  that  the  appetite 
becomes  so  depraved,  that  the  individual  will  sell  the  last  garment  to 
ratify  this  perverted  appetite.  Such  a person  would  be  one  of  the  first 
to  exclaim  in  view  of  a thorough  system  of  education  for  his  family. 
“ It  is  too  expensive,  I cannot  afford  it.”  If  this  man  told  the  truth, 
he  would  say,  “ It  is  of  more  importance  to  me  to  gratify  my  artificial 
desires  and  propensities  than  it  is  to  educate  my  children.”  The  fact 
is,  we  can  generally  tell  the  grade  of  mind  of  a person  by  finding  out 
the  channels  through  which  his  money  is  expended  freely.  To  spend 
money  for  education  will  do  far  more  good  than  to  spend  it  to  follow 
the  fashions  and  to  keep  up  appearances  in  society.  Many  men  will 
expend  beyond  their  income  to  gratify  a foolish  feeling  of  pride,  to  have 
the  externals  of  life,  to  purchase  jewelry,  to  indulge  in  extravagant 
dress,  and  in  intoxication,  but  they  economize  when  they  pay  for  the 
education  of  their  children.  A father  said,  “ He  had  been  so  very  un- 
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fortunate  in  business,  that  he  could  not  afford  to  educate  his  children,”' 
who  were  naturally  very  intelligent;  yet  he  acknowledged  he  spent  £50 
every  year  for  wines  and  spirituous  liquors. 

All  should  be  producers ; then  we  should  have  no  drones  in  society. 
It  is  a fact,  that  the  more  a nation  or  government  pays  for  the  right 
kind  of  education,  the  less  it  pays  for  prisons,  the  maintenance0 of 
paupers,  and  asylums  of  various  kinds.  It  is  very  true  that  we  often 
iind  in  prisons,  men  from  the  educated  ranks  of  society ; but  these  are' 
exceptional  cases,  and  are  not  thoroughly  educated,  and  many  of  them 
have  not  learned  even  the  rudiments,  the  necessity  of  self-government, 
which  was  the  reason  they  were  committed  to  prison.  There  is  no 
country  that  has  so  perfect  a system  of  education  for  the  masses 
as  America  has ; none  that  pays  more  to  secure  general  intellicrence  . 
and  the  result  is  that  the  children  of  the  great  hordes  of  ignorant 
Irisn,  french,  and  G ermans  that  migrate  every  year  to  her  towns  and 
cities,  become  much  better  citizens  than  they  otherwise  would  be  if 
they  had  not  the  privileges  of  education  offered  to  them  almost  “ with- 
out money  and  without  price.”  Had  it  not  been  for  these  systems 
of  education,  America  might  have  merged  into  a kind  of  barbarism  or 
heathenism. 

A correct  system  of  education  is  attractive,  and  not  repulsive  The 
parent  who  has  to  urge  a child  to  go  to  school,  may  rest  assured  that 
either  the  child  has  not  received  the  right  home-discipline,  or  that  the 
teacher  does  not  know  how  to  interest  children.  Some  boys  are  constantly 
annoying  their  parents  by  theii*“  playing  truant  ” instead  of  gofrm  to 
school , m too  many  instances  such  children  are  allowed  to  have  their 
own  way  in  almost  everything,  or  else  they  are  governed  very  harshly 
and  severely,  and  break  from  the  traces  when  they  can  find  an  oppor- 
tunity ; but  when  children  are  well  trained  at  home,  and  are  placed 

to £ Sdtogo  % tax*,  a "ill  be  a pleasure 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  whip  an  education  into  a child-  it  is 
natural  for  a child  to  want  to  know  everything,  but  sometimes  children 
are  required  to  study  those  subjects  that  they  cannot  comprehend 
winch  they  forget  as. soon  as  they  leave  the  class-room. 

Attraction,  and  not  repulsion,  is  nature’s  method,  and  the  gospel  way 
of  bringing  about  the  greatest  results ; but  we  should  seek  to  adTS 
education  to  the  child  to  be  educated,  and  make  it  attractive  by  haviim 
reference  to  the  peculiar  organization  of  the  child.  I hope  I may  five 
to  see  this  prmciple  recognized  in  the  training  of  the  youne  ■ iS  u 

iuS  nTell  *Hlb  deTei'  0r-‘°  m,,1“ 1,1  “terested  & the  Ble 
pursmts.  1 have  had  such  an  extensive  experience  in  analyzing  mind 

that  it  seems  strange  to  me  that  teachers  should  require  all  their  pupils 

to  come  to  the  same  standard  of  excellence ; .yet  all  pupils  liaveP their 

own  peculiar  talents,  which  might  be  implied.  LeTme  rive  a few 

instances  from  my  own  note-book  of  differences  among  individuals 

iesifaf if' ZT d a S^^man  brought  to  me  for  examination  a 
man  diessed  as  if  he  had  just  been  picked  up  from  a drunken  frolic  or 
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' carousal  in  the  street.  The  gentleman  said  to  me,  “ Is  it  possible  to 
make  anything  of  this  drunken  loafer  ? ” 

I put  my  hand  upon  Iris  head,  and  replied,  “ Drunk  or  not,  there  are 
the  elements  of  greatness  in  this  brain.  With  an  opportunity  for  de- 
velopment he  can  make  a mark  in  the  world,  for  lie  has  ambition,  per- 
everance,  fine  powers  of  imagination,  an  excellent  eye  to  judge  of 
proportions,  superior  natural  talents  for  a first-class  mechanic,  architect, 
sculptor,  artist,  or  scientific  man.  He  ought  to  excel  in  one  of  the  . 
higher  departments  of  sculpture,  architecture,  or  mechanics.” 

I was  then  introduced  to  young  Powers,  who  had  assumed  this  incog. 
to  test  my  science.  He  had  just  commenced  to  show  his  talent  as  a 
sculptor ; had  produced  his  work  called  “ Heaven  and  Hell,”  and  a 
number  of  very  superior  busts.  Since  then  he  has  acquired  a world- 
wide fame,  is  celebrated  in  the  old  world  as  well  as  in  the  new  for 
carving  his  beautiful  “ Greek  Slave,”  a statue  of  “ America,”  and  a host 
of  others,  each  of  which  would  have  been  sufficient  to  give  him  an  en- 
during reputation. 

When  in  Indiana,  in  1834,  a young  student  from  college  called  upon 
me  for  an  examination.  Among  other  things,  I said,  “ You  can  write 
poetry,  for  your  Ideality  is  one  of  your  largest  organs,  and  you  have 
just  the  temperament  adapted  to  it.” 

“ But  I have  never  written  a line  in  my  life,”  he  replied. 

“ Make  the  attempt,  then,”  I rejoined,  “ for  you  can  succeed.” 

He  went  away.  At  his  first  leisure  hour  he  took  a slate,  sat  down 
under  a tree,  and  wrote  his  first  verse  of  poetry.  This  was  William 
Ross  Wallace,  and  lie  now  supports  himself  by  his  poetic  effusions, 
which  are  always  acceptable  to  editors  of  newspapers. 

In  1837,  an  editor  came  into  my  office  in  New  York  one  day  with  a 
young  gentleman,  and  asked  me  to  point  out  his  peculiarities.  In  a few 
minutes  I replied,  “ He  has  uncommon  powers  of  Self-control,  large 
Eventuality,  Secretiveness,  Cautiousness,  Firmness,  and  Self-esteem ; 
great  observing  talents  to  notice  everything  pertaining  to  the  physical 
world ; can  commit  to  memory  with  great  facility,  is  fluent  and  copious 
in  the  use  of  language ; has  Mirthfulness  and  Imitation  which  would 
enable  him  to  mimic,  caricature,  and  represent  characters,  and  the 
whole  cast  of  his  mind  is  in  that  direction.”  After  a few  other  remarks 
I was  introduced  to  Edwin  Forrest,  the  tragedian,  who  has  since  gained 
a world- wide  reputation. 

When  in  Frederickstown,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1859,  before  a large 
audience,  I examined  a ragged  and  dirty-looking  boy,  and  said,  “ That  he 
had  superior  talents  to  excel  as  a mechanic,  and  that  I hoped  some  one 
would  feel  a sufficient  interest  to  train  and  educate  him,  for  he  had  too 
much  natural  ability  to  be  neglected.”  At  the  close  of  the  examination, 
a person  who  knew  him  stated,  “ That  he  had  already,  with  only  a jack- 
knife and  a few  simple  tools,  made  a small  steam-engine,  which  was  an 
working  order.”  There  was  so  much  interest  created  for  the  boy  from 
the  phrenological  examination,  that  a few  months  after  I left  the  town 
I learned  that  several  gentlemen  had  represented  his  case  to  the  Colo- 
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nial  Parliament,  and  a sum  of  money  was  subsequently  granted  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  his  education.  The  lad  has  since  then  exhibited 
great  skill  and  mechanical  ability,  and,  if  his  life  is  spared,  he  will 
become  a noted  man. 

Mr.  Isaac  Smith,  of  Birmingham,  had  attended  my  phrenological 
class  m that  town,  and  with  his  usual  sagacity  readily  applied  the  know- 
ledge  gained,  as  the  following  fact  will  show  A lad  went  into  his  place 
ot  business  one  day  and  asked  him  for  employment.  Mr.  Smith  looked 
at  his  forehead,  and  seeing  a hole  in  the  centre  where  Eventuality  is 
located,  said,  “ You  have  a very  poor  memory  of  what  is  told  to  you,  and 
cannot  go  on  errands,  for  you  forget  your  message  as  soon  as  you  have 
heard  it,  so  jmu  will  not  do  for  an  errand  boy.” 

The  boy  looked  up  in  astonishment  and  said,  “ That’s  just  why  they 
umed  me  away  in  my  last  place,  sir ; I can’t  remember  scarcely  any- 
thing  that  I hear  and  I always  forget  when  I am  going  on  an  errand 
wUat  1 am  going  for. 

n ri’  *epbed  Smith,  “I  don’t  want  a boy  to  remember,  but  I 
would  like  to  have  one  that  could  turn  a crank  in  some  part  of  our 
machmery.  Let  me  see  if  you  have  muscular  strength.”  So  he  took 
hold  of  his  arm,  and  finding  it  well  developed,  said,  “ You  have  a 
strong  arm;  do  you  think  you  could  turn  a crank  ? If  so,  I wall  en<ume 
you  at  once.  The  bargain  was  soon  made,  and  for  auglft  I know  to°  the 
contrary  he  m there  turning  a crank  to  this  day.  If  the  parents  of 

^drdatehat  WrSt0°f  ?lu'enology  they  would  bave  made  him  learn 
and  relate  at  least  one  fact  or  anecdote  every  day  of  his  life,  and  he 

would  gradually  have  acquired  a better  memory  of  facts. 

../A1®.  very  mteresting  to  sound  the  minds  of  children  on  the  subject 
of  their  pursuits  in  hie.  I asked  a little  boy  one  day  what  he  wished 

tell  me  Lo  1 ^on’tknow,  sir.”  “ Think  for  I few  minute! and 

PtV°U  want  to  be  an  omnibus  driver?”  “No,”  he  replied 
briskly;  I do  not  want  to  be  that.”  “ There  is  then  one  tliiim  fW 

sbm  nG  dtrw  ab°Ut'  1)0  you  want  to  be  a doctor?”  “Oh  So  - I 
are  tlnlllke  Up  m tbe  nigbt  and  S°  out  in  the  cold.”  “ There 

lawyer  9”  v°a  d°f  “0t  desire  to  be‘  Do  y°u  want  to  be  a 

“ Do  VO, 7 1 ’ 1 don  f care  to  Slt  m tbe  house  an  day  and  write  ” 

,D,  “ ”,  waat  t°  he  a merchant,  and  make  money?  ” His  eves  be  "an 
o kindle  with  interest,  and  he  soon  replied,  “ Well,  I would3  not  mind 
, ‘ He  had  really  the  natural  qualifications  to  make  a uood  mer- 

ant ; so  I encouraged  liis  father  to  qualify  him  for  that  kind  of  hum'" 

”S'str„„®rStI?  fr10?  - to  cZatS  was  not 

dacfle  upon  their  piSt' te'ttTXll 

Another  thought  I should  like  to  suggest  is,  that  when  education  ia 
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“ finished,”  according  to  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  a child  should 
be  qualified  for  some  life-business ; but  as  the  custom  is  now,  a child 
has  to  begin  to  learn  a business  or  profession  after  he  or  she  leaves 
school,  and  oftentimes  the  education  already  received  is  entirely  for- 
gotten during  the  pursuit  of  business. 

Not  only  should  the  child  learn  the  history  of  natural  objects  and 
the  sciences,  hut  he  should  be  taught  to  understand  the  greatest  of  all 
studies,  the  knowledge  of  himself ; that  all  minds  above  idiocy  are  com- 
posed of  social,  executive,  aspiring,  intellectual,  and  moral  qualities. 
All  children  need  to  have  them  social  and  love -natures  cultivated  and 
rightly  directed.  For  the  want  of  attention  on  this  point,  many  lives 
are  often  sacrificed  and  shipwrecked,  that  might  otherwise  have  been 
useful. 

Children  need  to  understand  how  to  control  and  properly  develop  the 
executive  and  selfish  propensities.  These  are  very  valuable  elements  of 
mind ; but  if  they  are  not  guided,  they  will  prove  as  detrimental  weeds 
that  are  allowed  to  take  root  and  spread  among  the  flowers  in  the  garden. 
The  aspiring  qualities  play  a very  conspicuous  and  important  part  in 
the  history  and  destiny  of  the  race,  and  need  to  be  properly  guided  and 
turned  to  a good  account.  It  is  not  enough  to  stimulate  pride  and  ambi- 
tion, but  these  elements  should  be  directed  into  legitimate  channels. 
The  intellectual  faculties  are  the  light  of  the  mind,  and  open  the  way  to 
perceive  laws  and  principles,  with  their  applications  to  the  use,  quality, 
and  individuality  of  things.  The  mind  opens  gradually  to  receive  the 
dawnings  of  truth,  and  that  part  of  the  mind  which  is  naturally  developed 
first  should  be  the  part  first  educated. 

The  child’s  ear  should  be  cultivated.  His  eye  should  be  trained.  He 
should  be  taught  to  speak  clearly  and  distinctly,  to  describe  correctly 
what  he  has  seen  or  heard,  and  to  walk  easily  and  gracefully. 

Faculties  should  be  exercised  according  to  their  natural  strength. 
They  should  not  be  over-fatigued,  but  sufficiently  exercised  to  make 
them  active.  They  should  be  taught  that  there  is  time  enough  in  the 
natural  life  of  man  to  develop  every  organ  and  function  of  body  and 
mind,  so  that  they  shall  reach  maturity  and  approximate  to  perfection. 

The  minds  of  children  are  frequently  over-excited  and  unduly  stimu- 
lated to  action,  which  would  never  be  the  case  if  we  allowed  the  mind  to 
develop  more  in  accordance  with  its  natural  attractions.  Occasionally 
we  see  a giant  mind  in  an  infantile  frame  ; but  the  frame  is  sure  to  be 
shattered  by  the  undue  growth  of  the  mind  beyond  its  natural  limits. . A 
meteor  is  very  brilliant,  but  who  would  not  prefer  the  more  enduring 
light  of  the  moon  or  the  stars  ? One  of  the  most  wonderful  instances  of 
precocity  on  record  is  Christian  Henry  Heinsken.  He  was  born  at 
Lubeck,  Feb.  6th,  1721.  When  he  had  completed  his  first  year  lie 
could  recite  the  principal  facts  of  the  five  books  of  Moses,  with  a number 
of  verses  on  the  creation.  In  his  fourteenth  month  he  knew  all  the 
history  of  the  Bible.  When  he  was  two  years  and  a half  old  lie  knew 
all  the  history  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  anatomy,  geography,  the  use 
of  maps,  and  nearly  eight  thousand  Latin  words.  Before  the  end  of  his 
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third  year,  he  knew  the  history  of  Denmark,  and  the  genealogy  of  all  the 
oro wned  heads  of  Europe.  In  his  fourth  year  he  acquired  the  doctrines 
ol  <u vanity,  with  the  proofs  from  the  Bible : ecclesiastical  history,  and  a 
knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  institutions;  two  hundred  hymns,  with  their 
tunes  ; eighty  psalms;  quite  a number  of  entire  chapters  of  the  Old  and 
;Wew  testament;  fifteen  hundred  verses  and  sentences  from  the  ancient 
Eatin  classics  ; almost  the  whole  Orbis  Pictus  of  Comenius,  from  which 
he  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language;  arithmetic;  and  history 
ot  the  monarchs  of  Europe  and  tlieir  kingdoms.  His  wonderful  memory 
caught  and  retained  every  word  said  to  him  or  what  he  heard,  and  he 
was  enabled  to  associate  what  he  heard  with  all  other  knowledge  he  had 
gained  previously.  s 

At  the  court  of  Denmark  he  delivered  twelve  speeches,  and  underwent 

fh?  U'  t exaj?“atlon  °f  a variety  of  subjects,  especially  with  regard  to 
^ e histoiy  of  Denmark.  He  spoke  German,  Latin,  French,  and  Low 
,6  ,WrS  7ery  J?°°d-natiu-ed  and  well-behaved,  but  of  a most 
er  and  delicate  constitution.  He  never  ate  any  solid  food  but 
chiefly  subsisted  on  the  milk  of  a nurse.  ’ 

He  was  known  and  celebrated  all  over  Europe  by  the  name  of  “ Tl10 
Learned  Child  of  Lubecl,”  He  died  June  27th, 

months,  and  three  weeks,  lacking  three  hours.  Thus,  this  child,  that  miriit 
have  been  one  ot  the  most  erudite  theologians  of  the  acre  if  he  had  lived 
to  maturity,  died  in  early  childhood ; he  “was  like  a earner  flower  bom 
before  its  tune,  or  one  that  matured  during  the  early  weeks  of  snriim 
It  is  a peat  temptation  to  a parent  or  teacher  to  push  a child  that  m 
n^y^jbntBuch  need  curbing  and  restraining? midspecioal 
; e f necessary  to  bring  forward  them  physical  powers  It  is  neces 
deW^  atC  Ul<l  S10u  d ba7®  a varietov  of  mental  discipline.  Yet  direct 

facuhv  ToVm«ekei'C1Se  18  aU  important  t0  bring  out  tire  power  of  each 
faculty.  To  make  a musician,  a person  must  sing  and  play  ■ to  mike  m 

artist,  a person  must  paint;  to  make  a chemist  a nerson ^ 
ckemistey;  to  make  1 dancer  or  ropc-widlS  a S 
danerng  or  walking  on  the  rope.  It  is  not  eSngh  t^eadTtoE  on 
these  different  subjects;  it  is  not  enough  to  see  or  hem-  ,®abse  011 
form;  for  expertness  in  everything  comes  from  practice  and  even^  P-er* 

pSce“‘  *°  mUCb  "'iUl0Ut  welI"fe“Ad  mid  cSS 

to  be  ioTfollt'tnenfeS^t  otto*  ’‘‘"Yt® 

aspire  beyond  the  present.  The  reason  is  that  man  W a m t lG  ™lnd  to 
mortahty,  and  the  more  knowledgTlm  gSs^ & **** T 

more  satisfied  ho  isf  hd  to  ilZowsleTlX°w?t,^  ? 

Perfection  of  character  is  not  attained  all  at  once  n ? 7 ky°Wj 
alone,  where  he  never  heard  the  human  voice  1 °nCe‘  d a cblltl  lived 
and  the  human  expression,  never  came  in  cdnCTwXTl^6  Lu?fn  -T 
out,  he  would  never  attain  perfection  ; for  we  arfn  JriWu ld, TOth' 
lodge  wo  possess,  and  by  coming  ft  contact  2 ¥°W' 
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Knowledge  is  gradually  acquired.  We  are  obliged  to  gain  it  step  by 
step,  as  we  go  up  the  steep  mountain,  gradually,  till  by-and-by  we  find 
that  we  are  actually  making  progress. 

The  child  begins  its  book  education  by  putting  A and  B together,  then 
it  adds  another  letter,  and  then  the  fourth  , then  it  learns  words  of  two 
syllables,  then  of  three,  and  of  four ; then  it  puts  a short  sentence  to- 
gether, which  is  about  all  it  can  comprehend  at  first.  Soon  it  can  make 
a comparatively  long  sentence  as  easily  as  it  framed  a short  one  previously. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  understand  a simple  rule,  before  the  mind  can 
comprehend  a variety  of  rules,  and  their  combinations. 

The  child  develops  its  animal  nature  first ; hence  we  see  that  the 
appetites,  passions,  and  impulses  are  so  imperious  in  childhood.  The 
affections  are  also  early  manifested  by  the  child  clinging  to  its  nurse,  or 
mother,  or  any  one  who  has  the  care  of  it.  Then  it  begins  to  discern 
the  difference  between  one  kind  of  food  and  another,  to  appreciate  its 
playthings,  to  be  pleased  at  first  with  a rattle,  and  then  with  more  com- 
plicated pi  ay  tilings,  till  by-and-by  it  desires  the  tools  that  only  a lull- 

grown  man  can  use.  _ , 

As  the  child  has  everything  to  learn,  it  is  quite  important  that  its 
powers  of  observation  should  be  early  developed,  and  its  powers  of 
memory  gradually  strengthened,  till  it  can  remember  all  it  has  ever 


heard  and  seen.  , Tr 

It  is  astonishing  to  what  extent  the  memory  can  be  developed.  II 
parents  and  teachers  were  only  aware  of  the  capability  of  tins  power  ot 
the  mind,  they  would  encourage  the  child  to  cultivate  it  moie  than  they 
now  do ; not  with  a view  of  making  the  child  precocious,  but  in  ordei  to 
unfold  one  of  the  most  useful  faculties  that  God  has  given  to  the  child, 
to  aid  him  in  securing  a thorough  acquaintanceship  with  the  world  in 
which  he  lives.  A child  may  acquire  a vast  amount  of  knowledge,  but 
unless  he  can  remember,  and  recall  what  lie  has  learned,  he  can  go  on 
.earning  to  the  dair  of  his  death,  and  yet  will  not  become  very  wise. 

Dr  Gall  was  a great  reasoner,  but  he  had  a very  poor  memory  of 
vhat  he  saw.  He  did  not  recognize  his  patients  when  he  met  them  m 
"the  streets,  and  when  he  went  out  to  dine  with  Mends,  he  did  not  lecog- 
nize  tliem  the  next  day,  if  he  saw  them.  He  could  not  remember  places, 

figures,  colours,  or  music.  , ,,  _ ,.  , ...  „ 

Hon.  Horace  Mann  had  small  Locality  and  the  Perceptive  faculties 
and  he  could  not  find  his  way  in  the  streets  of  Boston,  although  lie  had 
lived  there  .many  years.  I am  acquainted  with  a clergyman  who  can- 
not remember  the  names  of  his  children,  and  at  one  time  forgot  his 
own  name,  when  he  went  to  the  Post  Office  to  call  or  a letter  that  he 
expected.  Neander , a celebrated  G erman  author,  could  not  find  his  way 
from  his  house  to  his  class-room.  There  are  many  well-authenticated 
accounts  of  persons  who  have  cultivated  them  memoiy  to  a wonderful 
extent.  Dr.  John  Leyden,  the  orientalist,  and  Cardinal  Mezzofanb, 
could  remember  every  word  they  heard  or  read.  The  latter  coid 
talk  correctly  in  over  fifty  different  languages  and  dialects  when  he  was 
seventy  years  of  age,  and  understood  twenty  more  well  enough  to  trans 
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late  them.  He  began  to  learn  the  languages  by  listening  when  at  his 
work  to  the  recitations  of  the  scliool-boys. 

Thomas  Cooper,  who  is  now  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  contro- 
versialists, was  once  a cobbler.  At  twenty-one  years  of  a<m,  he  com- 
mitted to  memory  the  first  three  books  of  Paradise  Lost,  the  whole  of 
Hamlet,  and  thousands  of  lines  from  Byron,  Burns,  Coleridge,  Words- 
worth, Scott,  Keats,  and  other  poets. 

I am  acquainted  with  a lady  who  committed  to  memory  forty  pa<ms  of 
Slmkspeare’s  Plays  one  night  after  tea,  before  bed-time,  and  recited 
them  the  next  day.  This  she  did  when  she  was  only  thirteen  years 

A person  may  not  necessarily  have  an  equally  good  memory  in  all 
departments.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  Edgar  A.  Poe,  and 
Shakspeare  could  remember  pages  of  poetry  without  the  least  difficulty. 
Dr.  Linnaeus  could  remember  the  names  of  flowers  and  plants.  I exa- 
mined the  head  of  a gardener  in  Dublin,  and  gave  him  a wonderful 
power  of  memory.  He  told  me  “that  he  could  remember  the  names  and 
peculiarities  of  ten  thousand  plants,  and  that  he  chose  his  vocation  because 
iieiiad  such  a retentive  memory  as  well  as  a love  for  flowers.” 

I hemistocles  could  remember  the  faces  and  names  of  twenty  thousand 
Athenian  citizens,  and  Cyrus  remembered  the  faces  of  Iris  whole  army. 

Kossuth,  Eventt,  Macaulay,  and  Maazini  remembered  words  and 
anguages.  Bayard  Taylor,  Capt.  Cook,  Dr.  Livingstone,  Stevens,  and 
Dr.  Kane  remembered  places,  sceneiy,  and  persons 

T^eyrand,  Lavater,  Calhoun,  Hon.  Mr.  Benton,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  remembered  facts  and  events.  Agassiz,  Sir  Astlev 

£°0per’  CUV,ler’  Pr°fA0wen-  and  Dr-  Mott  remembered  all  about  nerves7 
“ muscles,  and  the  organic  structure  of  men  and  animals. 

iithridates,  a Roman  Emperor,  ruled  over  twenty-two  nations.  He 
Darned  the  languages  that  each  spoke,  and  could  converse  fluently  in 

cUv amJassador.°f  Jfmg  Pyrrhus  I.  went  to  Borne.  The  next 
day  after  he  arnvec,  he  knew  and  saluted  by  their  names  all  the  Senate 
and  the  whole  of  the  gentry  of  Rome.  benate 

r J>agaTmn’1’  01e  BalI>  Mozart,  Haydn,  Weber,  Beethoven,  Thalber^  and 
Jenny  Lind  remembered  all  about  music.  Rev.  Mr  Jonas  of  Sim  dm- 
laod,  when  a lad,  could  repeat  five  thousand  two  hunted  k£d  seven^ 

GiffiTrf  UniUS  COulcl  r?peat  the  whole  of  tbe  II;ad  and  the  Odyssey 
Gilbert  \\  akefield  committed  to  memory  the  whole  of  Vimil  Qn  a 

near  y ah  the  Bible,  and  the  greater  paTts  of  Horner  Id^Ldar  "06’ 

boneTnsffime  in  ^ calculator’  Save  a Performance  at  the  Maryle- 
Done  institute  in  London,  one  evening,  to  allow  flip  fluxion™  ^ ^ 
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tion,  consisting  of  six  columns  of  figures,  was  read  out  once,  and  the 
correct  amount  was  given  almost  instantaneously.  A subtractien  reach- 
ing as  far  as  billions  was  performed  with  the  same  rapidity.  He  then 
solved  a variety  of  arithmetical  questions  that  were  proposed  to  him, 
many  being  of  a very  complicated  nature ; he  at  last  astonished  the 
audience  by  recapitulating  the  whole  performances  of  the  evening, 
enumerating  in  order  the  various  problems  that  had  been  proposed, 
together  with  their  solutions ; a prodigious  effort  of  memory,  involving 
as  it  did  the  repetition  of  several  hundred  figures. 

Pope  had  an  excellent  memory,  and  could  ton  to  the  precise  place  in 
any  book  where  he  had  seen  a passage  which  he  liked. 

Scaliger  obtained  so  perfect  an  acquaintance  with  a Latin  book,  that 
he  offered  to  repeat  any  passage  with  a dagger  at  his  breast,  which  could 
be  used  if  his  memory  failed. 

Gassendi  learned  by  heart  six  thousand  Latin  verses,  and  the  whole 
of  Lucretius’s  poem  “ De  Rerum  Natura ; ’’  and  to  exercise  his  memory 
he  recited  six  hundred  verses  from  different  languages  every  day. 

Saunderson,  a mathematician,  could  repeat  all  of  Horace’s  Odes,  and  a 
great  part  of  other  Latin  authors.  La  Croze,  after  hearing  twe’ve  verses 
in  as  many  different  languages,  could  repeat  them  in  the  order  he  had 
heard  them,  and  could  also  transpose  them. 

If  more  pains  were  taken  with  developing  the  memory  of  children, 
the  above  cases  would  more  often  be  the  rule  than  the  exceptions. 

"VVe  come  to  the  full  stature  of  a man  from  various  causes.  There  must 
be  health  and  power  of  constitution  as  a foundation ; then  education 
and  circumstances  must  be  favourable.  Parents  and  teaclieis  must  call 
out  all  the  different  faculties  of  the  mind,  remembering  that  to  cultivate 
one  faculty  does  not  cultivate  another ; that  each  requires  its  own  stimu- 
lus according  to  its  own  nature  ; that  when  a child  attends  the  Sabbath- 
school  only  its  moral  brain  is  exercised ; when  it  attends  the  day-school 
only  its  intellectual  brain  is  developed.  We  want  systems  to  cultivate  not 
only  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  but  to  cultivate  the  affections, 
the  passions,  and  propensities.  The  wickedness  and  depravity  of  man- 
kind are  more  often  the  result  of  the  wrong  use  of  the  passions  and 
propensities  than  of  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  brain. 

Here  is  where  many  systems  fail  to  make  a good  man  of  a,  naturally 
good  boy.  Many  who  graduate  at  college  give  way  to  the  indulgence 
of  the  animal  brain,  because  they  are  only  partially  trained.  We  need 
systems  of  education  that  shall  recognize  the  whole  brain  and  body,  and 
then  we  shall  have  fully  developed  individuals.  Let  us  learn  to  live  as 
individuals ; learn  to  spend  our  energies  in  accumulating  knowledge 
that  will  be  of  importance,  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  humanity  , 
learn  to  use  our  whole  mental  powers  aright,  and  to  encourage  a more 
thorough,  useful,  and  comprehensive  education,  adapted  to  every  indi- 
vidual child ; then  we  shall  begin  to  comprehend  some  of  the  purposes 
of  life,  and  be  better  enabled  to  discharge  our  varied  responsibiliUes  to 
society.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  work  any  reformation,  or  toattem^ 
to  exterminate  any  evil,  unless  we  commence  at  the  loot  of  the  evil. 
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e may  cut  off  branch  after  branch,  till  we  are  weary  with  our  useless 
labour,  and  yet  find  that  we  make  no  progress. 

To  bore  a tunnel  through  the  Alps,  to  carry  a cable  across  the  At- 
lantic, and  to  bridge  a cataract,  are  all  gigantic  schemes  that  man  by 
perseverance  is  enabled  to  accomplish;  but  these  deeds  are  nothing 
compared  to  the  education  and  development  of  a child.  We  must 
however,  begin  first  in  the  family,  and  teach  the  child  to  discriminate 
between  right  and  wrong,  lying  and  truthfulness,  honesty  and  dishonesty, 
indolence  and  industry,  kindness  and  cruelty,  generosity  and  selfishness 
drunkenness  and  temperance,  arrogance  and  humility,  duplicity  and 
sincerity,  vice  and  virtue,  disobedience  and  obedience;  and  then 
w ien  the  teacher  takes  the  child  in-  hand  to  train  mentally  and 
physically,  if  he  or  she  understands  the  true  functions  and  mission 
of  a teacher,  the  work  of  education  will  go  on  to  completion. 


\ 
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HOW  TO  SUCCEED  IN  THE  WORLD. 


There  are  no  limits  to  the  demands  of  ambition.  From  the  lowest 
grade  in  society  to  the  highest,  there  is  an  insatiate  desire  to  advance 
in  position,  and  to  become  as  favourably  known  as  possible.  The 
peculiar  kind  of  ambition  manifested  by  an  individual  depends  very 
much  on  his  mental  and  physical  organization.  A man  who  has  the 
moral  brain  in  ascendancy  is  ambitious  to  be  distinguished  in  moral 
channels.  He  who  has  large  Acquisitiveness  thirsts  for  riches,  and  is 
never  satisfied  with  the  wealth  attained.  The  reasoning  man,  with 
large  Causality  and  Comparison,  desires  to  comprehend  the  philosophy 
of  the  past  and  the  present  : while  the  one  with  a predominance  of  the 
perceptive  faculties  aspires  to  understand  all  the  sciences.  It  is  an 
interesting  study  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  different  faculties  in  the 

actions  of  individuals.  . ..  , , , 

What  do  we  mean  by  rising  in  the  world,  and  how  is  it  accomplished  I 
The  process  is  very  simple,  and  yet  difficult  if  we  do  not  pursue  the 
ri^ht  course.  To  rise  is  to  become  neither  old,  tall,  large,  nor  learned. 
A person  may  have  good  parentage,  wealth,  position,  and  yet  not  be 
truly  elevated.  To  rise  in  the  world,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  is 
to  pass  or  emerge  from  the  physical  condition  into  the  mental,  from  tae 
animal  and  material  to  the  moral  and  spiritual.  . T t * 

In  childhood,  the  body  has  the  ascendancy  over  tne  brain.  In  fact, 
it  has  to  form  a house  or  home  for  the  latter.  In  proportion  as  the 
body  is  nourished  and  strengthened,  will  the  brain  have  nervous  power 
and  activity.  If  we  were  to  remain  infants,  dwarfed  and  blighted,  the 
mind  would  be  limited  in  development.  To  rise,  then,  is  to  become 
strong  m body  and  brain,  to  allow  the  higher  faculties  to  predominate 
over  the  lower,  to  follow  the  teachings  of  nature,  which  clearly  indicate 
that  the  body  must  first  be  strong,  so  that  the  brain  afmrward  may 
expand,  to  be  a proper  medium  for  the  full  development  of  the  whole 

“Some  rise  suddenly,  and  fall  as  quickly.  This  is  true  physically  and 
mentally.  I have  seen  gigantic  babies  that  weighed  tour  hundred 
pounds,  but  they  have  generally  died  prematurely  long  before  others 
of  the  same  age  who  developed  more  slowly.  Those  who  rise  to  office 
or  to  power  suddenly,  can  not  sustain  themselves  as  well  as  though 
they  had  been  fitted  by  discipline  for  their  position.  _ Like  ^ater  they 
ultimately  find  their  true  level.  Cardinal  Wolsey  is  an  illustration 
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of  this  fact.  Few  men  rose  to  rank,  power,  and  influence  so  rapidly, 
and  few  fell  so  suddenly  and  so  completely.  Without  friends,  home,  or 
property,  he  died  among  strangers,  while  on  a journey.  Before  closing 
his  eyes  he  exclaimed,  “ If  I had  only  served  my  Maker  with  one-half 
the  zeal  that  I have  manifested  for  my  king,  I should  not  have  died  as 
I now  do.”  Alexander  the  Great,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  took  his 
.lather’s  army,  and  in  the  course  of  eleven  years  distinguished  himself 
above  all  other  generals  who  had  previously  lived.  He  became  a great 
and  powerful  conqueror  wherever  he  went.  But,  in  his  advancement, 
he  forgot  his  youthful  instructions  given  by  the  great  philosopher, 
Aristotle,  lost  sight  of  his  natural  modesty  and  purity  of  mind,  gave 
himself  up  to  licentiousness,  and  finally  died  of  delirium,  tremens. 

Some  in  their  efforts  to  rise  in  the  world  labour  too  hard,  and  thus 
prematurely  exhaust  themselves.  Buckle  wrote  his  celebrated  “ History 
of  Civilization  ” before  he  was  forty  years  of  age.  An  ordinary  indi- 
vidual would  have  required  sixty  or  seventy  years  to  have  gained  the 
vast  amount  of  experience  which  his  short  life  gave  to  him.  With 
impaired  health,  the  consequence  of  excessive  mental  labours,  he  went 
abroad,  hoping  to  strengthen  his  constitution  in  foreign  climes,  but  lost 
his  life  while  seeking  for  health.  If  he  had  not  laboured  so  devotedly,  his 
stock  of  vitality  would  not  have  been  exhausted  in  early  life,andhe  might 
have  been  useful  to  the  world  for  forty  years  longer.  Bang  Edward  VI. 
was  also  a precocious  youth.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  he  was" 
matured  in  judgment  and  ripe  in  knowledge,  but  possessed  those 
attainments  at  the  expense  of  his  life,  which  was  cut  short  at  the  a^e 
of  eighteen  years.  Henry  Kirke  White  at  the  age  of  twenty  had 
written  poetry  that  has  immortalized  his  name,  but  he  lived  too  much  in 
the  upper  portion  of  his  brain,  stimulated  by  his  emotions,  sentiments 
and  exalted  feelings,  that  almost  separated  his  soul  from  his  body.  The 
same  was  true  to  a certain  extent  with  Lord  Byron,  who  died  compara- 
tively young.  He  worked  hard  in  the  few  years  that  he  lived.  How 
ardent  the  thoughts  that  his  pen  transcribed  ! How  vigorous  the 
writings  that  he  gave  to  the  world  ! But  that  rapidity  and  vigour 
joined  with  the  dissipation  to  which  he  yielded  during  the  last  years 
ot  his  life,  shortened  his  days.  The  same  is  true  of  Burns,  who  died 
a young  man  He  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  the  English  language 
exists.  What  he  accomplished  was  done  so  cleverly,  with  a master- 
workmanship,  that  his  fame  will  live  for  ever.  But  his  precocitv  nf 

genius  cost  him  his  life.  1 J 


W e ought  not  to  be  in  too  great  haste  to  rise  in  any  respect.  Every- 
thing should  develope  slowly  and  legitimately.  The  fruit  which  ripens 
prematurely  is  not  so  good  as  that  w hich  comes  to  perfection  more  slowly 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  growth.  The  hothouse  may  be  of  service 
on  some  occasions,  but  it  is  more  adapted  to  artificial  than  natural 


Some  persons  deceive  themselves  and  think  that  they  are  rising  when 

voiiMlaJvV^  fallm|f.  They  have  simply  changed  their  condition.  A 
young  lady  had  risen  high  by  her  own  merits.  She  had  acquired  a great 
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reputation,  but  wanted  to  rise  higher  ; hence,  she  married  the  son  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  America,  thinking  to  elevate 
herself,  but  the  result  proved  that  the  step  was  a false  one.  Her 
husband  was  on  a lower  plane,  intellectually,  and  she  was  obliged  to 
come  down  to  his  standard.  He  had  gained  his  position  in  society 
by  the  reputation  of  his  father,  but  abused  that  reputation  by  leading  a 
drunken,  dissipated  life.  The  talented  lady,  from  a desire  to  connect 
herself  with  the  father’s  fame,  married  a drunken  son  of  a distinguished 
father,  and  will  consequently  spend  an  unhappy  life. 

An  Object  in  Life. 

To  rise  in  the  world  requires  effort,  which  must  be  intelligently 
directed,  with  a definite  object  in  view.  In  fact,  the  want  of  this  is 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  prevalent  in  society,  and  will  explain  the  cause 
of  the  unsuccessful  career  of  many  young  men.  Ask  the  majority  of 
people  for  what  purpose  they  are  living,  and  they  do  not  know.  They 
have  not  given  to  the  subject  a moment’s  thought.  If  pressed  closely, 
they  will  perhaps  say  “ that  they  are  living  to  live,”  which,  reduced  to 
plain  English,  means,  that  they  live  to  put  bread  into  their  stomachs, 
and  clothing  on  their  backs.  They  have  no  higher  object  or  motive  in 
life  befitting  the  dignity  and  greatness  of  human  nature.  They  five 
simply  to  gratify  their  physical  instincts.  The  man  who  has  not  a more 
elevated  object  in  view  does  not  struggle  to  overcome  the  impediments 
in  his  way,  but  works  on  from  day  to  day,  actuated  by  a dull,  plodding 
spirit  of  resignation,  without  any  worthy  ambition.  To  earn  bread  and 
butter,  and  to  clothe  the  body,  does  not  necessarily  give  advancement, 
though  one  may  gain  experience  thereby.  But  in  order  to  secure  this 
necessary  desideratum,  or  the  supply  of  the  daily  wants,  the  labourer 
must  have  a definite  object  in  view.  There  is  a vast  difference  be- 
tween the  man  who  labours  systematically  and  the  one  who  works  in 
a haphazard  way.  A man  in  search  of  amusement  idly  strolls  about  the 
town  or  country,  hoping  “ that  something  may  turn  up  ” to  entertain 
him,  and  perhaps  accidentally  finds  something  that  is  interesting.  But 
another  man,  before  he  starts,  knows  why  he  is  going  out,  and  what  he 
wants  to  see.  He  is  aware  of  the  existence  of  certain  interesting 
localities,  and  he  starts  on  his  journey  intelligently  to  accomplish  what 
he  desires.  His  mind  is  much  more  profitably  and  entertainingly 
occupied,  because  he  has  a distinct  object  in  view,  and  he  will  expe- 
rience a greater  amount  of  enjoyment  than  the  one  who  merely  stum- 
bles on  the  right  path. 

A great  power  for  good  is  the  consciousness  of  doing  right.  A man 
has  courage  for  anything  when  he  feels  within  himself  that  he  is  in 
the  right  path.  But  when  he  knows  that  he  is  pursuing  a wrong 
course  of  action,  he  loses  courage,  becomes  a coward,  and  is  finally 
afraid  of  his  own  shadow.  Be  sure  that  you  are  on  the  right  side.  If 
you  would  develope  all  your  faculties  and  accomplish  anything  in  life, 
do  not  make  aimless,  useless  efforts.  .Remember  that  what  is  worth 
doing,  is  worth  doing  well. 
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Some  will  not  start  in  a new  course  unless  they  are  certain  of  very 
great  distinction.  Many  young  men  have  said  when  I have  informed 
them  that  they  had  ability  for  the  practice  of  law,  “ We  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  that  profession,  only  we  would  not  be  satisfied  to  be  ordinary 
lawyers.  Many  young  ladies  have  replied,  when  I have  told  them  that 
they  had  talents  for  singing,  “Ah,  but  unless  we  can  sing  as  well  as 
ratti  or  Jenny  Lind,  we  will  not  make  the  effort,  for  we  do  not  wish  to 

ai  d=dS1rrS-  +But  Jenny,L“d  had  t0  make  a commencement, 
and  attained  her  great  power  only  by  uncommon  perseverance.  The 

lSr°Ud  gulde  US  ln  °Ur  ambition  is  to  ascertain  our 
capacities  m the  calling  or  business  we  wish  to  follow  ; and  when  we 

f * answered  this  query,— how  high  a position  is  it  possible 
sLces wffl  “rail?  determine  *°  reach  that  st™dl“-d  if 

rp?  ln  bigb  positions,  and  yet  have  not  risen  by  their  own 

tained 

r instruments  used  by  others  for  secondary  purposes  b 7 

impediments  “o  f ^ 

£££ss  s,r 

looked  around  and  about  me7 1 foundVa?  TSbandlng,  alone>  a»d  as  I 
anybody  or  anythin  e-thatF™*^  T, not  connected  with 

my  hand  to  my  head  and  felt  that  ff  *ndmd*al  b?  “Jself.  I raised 
it  belonged  to  me  and  that  T twV*  u 7-°^  “7  sb°ulders,  that 

self  that  I was  ^fa?ti“  Z'  c St  It  V'3" 

tol  nfemv*” :th7 ,7°  to  Zm  my £“ 

in  the  mind,  apereon  is  it  ™lecho™  spontaneous^ 
but  if  he  stops  to ask ln  the  arena  of  life ; 
or  leave  the  otLrundone  or  hStnC  had  better  do  this, 

shall  begin  in  a new  path  ’the  pLI  [a  F3  friends  whether  he 
less  and  that  he  willed  to  do  be  fruit- 

10  ‘ 6 >»  wm  ask  W one  an”d  ttaanSK 
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and  for  whom  he  shall  cast  his  vote,  and  he  generally  follows  the 
advice  of  the  last  person  he  meets.  It  is  not  the  man  who  votes  ; he 
is  simply  a machine  in  the  hands  of  another.  My  advice  to  all,  is,  feel 
your  individuality  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  act  on  your  own  resp<5 ri- 
sibility. You  will  then  begin  to  have  a character,  and  Ao  he  conscious 
of  your  strength.  Man  was  born  an  individual,  that  he  might  have  an 
identity  of  his  own  : and  the  world  will  not  be  more  than  six  thousand 
years  older,  before  he  will  begin  to  assert  his  rights  and  claim  his 
privileges. 

Many  in  their  desire  to  rise  are  anxious  to  get  above  their  sphere. 
In  such  a case,  ambition  is  greater  than  ability.  All  desire  to  be  the 
hands  of  the  clock.  That  is  natural  enough.  Man  likes  a conspicuous 
position,  where  he  can  be  seen.  He  is  not  content  to  be  the  machinery 
doing  the  work  in  the  rear  behind  the  hands.  But  the  clock  cannot 
be  all  hands  ; it  must  have  machinery,  or  it  will  not  go  at  all.  The 
same  is  true  in  society.  Three  or  four  individuals  in  a community  are 
sufficient  to  act  as  the  hands  on  the  clock,  to  stand  out  before  the  world 
as  representatives  of  public  opinion,  while  the  great  mass  must  remain 
in  obscurity  as  the  working  machinery  to  move  the  hands.  Let  us  be 
content  to  do  that  for  which  we  have  natural  gifts  ; then  we  shall  have 
success  in  our  undertakings,  and  be  stimulated  to  make  further  ex- 
ertions. We  should  remember  that  our  rewards  do  not  always  come  in 
this  life  ; wo  are  ripening,  developing,  and  preparing  ourselves  for  an- 
other world,  so  that  by  living  aright  and  being  sanctified  by  a higher 
power,  we  may  be  better  prepared  for  the  life  that  is  to  come.  Wa 
should,  therefore,  be  contented  to  remain  in  that  sphere,  humble 
though  it  may  be,  that  naturally  belongs  to  us,  and  do  the  best  we  can 
in  it.  It  frequently  happens  that  an  individual  in  the  humblest  posi- 
tion in  life  is  the  means  of  doing  a great  amount  of  good.  Many  years 
ago,  a quiet  little  maiden  lived  with  an  important  family.  She  was 
a foreigner,  in  fact  a captive,  having  been  taken  prisoner  in  war  by 
a distinguished  man  who  was  a leper.  He  had  consulted  all  the 
wise  men  of  the  country,  but  could  get  no  relief  from  his  sufferings. 
This  little  maid,  thinking  over  the  matter  very  seriously,  summoned  the 
courage  to  speak  to  her  master’s  wife.  “Why  does  not  my  master 
consult  the  prophet  Elisha  1 ” “ Who  is  he  1 ” the  wife  asked.  “ He 
is  the  prophet  of  God  in  Israel,”  said  the  maid.  She  assured  her 
mistress  that  if  her  master  would  only  consult  that  prophet,  he  would 
be  cleansed  of  his  leprosy.  The  result  was,  that  Naarnan  the  Syrian 
went  to  the  prophet  Elisha  and  was  cured  ; the  fact  was  heralded 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  fame  of  it  has  been  handed  down 
through  many  generations  to  the  present  day.  It  was  only  a little  maid 
who  was  the  instrument  of  this  great  deed  ; but  she  had  the  spirit  to 
do  good  in  her  way,  and  mighty  results  followed  her  humble  efforts. 

Ambition,  when  rightly  directed,  is  a wholesome  stimulus,  a power- 
ful spur,  to  the  mind.  The  fact  is,  no  person  rises  to  a high  position 
without  it.  But  there  are  many  kinds  of  ambition,  and  as  many  modes 
of  manifesting  it.  Ambition,  in  its  simplest  form,  may  be  defined  a 
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desire  to  excel,  to  improve,  to  be  appreciated,  to  be  commended,  and 
to  secure  the  approbation  and  attention  of  others.  The  exercise  of 
the  faculty  of  Approbativeness  gives  this  element  of  mind.  When 
Approbativeness  is  properly  guided,  it  is  a powerful  stimulus  ; but  if 
the  base  of  the  brain  takes  the  lead,  then  the  influence  of  ambition  is 
dangerous.  When  Approbativeness  acts  with  the  moral  brain,  it  ele- 
vates and  stimulates  to  moral  greatness.  When  a clergyman  has  this 
combination'  of  faculties,  he  is  ambitious  to  do  all  the  good  he  can, 
hence  improves  the  society  where  he  lives.  I repeat,  true  ambition 
elevates ; perverted  ambition  degrades.  A lady  with  perverted  ambition 
has  an  excessive  desire  for  admiration.  This  will  lead  her  into  ex- 
tremes and  excesses  which  frequently  result  in  her  ruin  and  degrada- 
tion. Alexander  had  a perverted  ambition.  When  he  had  conquered 
the  world,  he  wept  because  there  was  not  another  to  conquer.  He  was 
not  satisfied  to  be  the  greatest  murderer  and  robber  that  ever  lived. 
It  was  not  sufficient  for  him  that  he  had  subdued  all  his  enemies ; he 
still  desired  to  fight  and  conquer  for  the  mere  sake  of  victory.  After 
Hannibal  had  sustained  himself  with  great  honour  and  credit  for 
eleven  years  in  his  enemies’  country,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  exist- 
ence because  he  was  criticised  by  some  of  his  friends  at  home.  The 
Hon.  Mr.  Rush,  of  Texas,  took  his  own  life  because  he  failed  in  gaining 
the  governorship  of  the  State  to  which  he  belonged.  Chatterton  im- 
pelled by  excessive  and  morbid  ambition,  committed  suicide  in  London, 
because  he  was  not  appreciated  by  his  friends.  McCullock,  of  Dublin, 
the  greatest  mathematician  that  has  ever  lived,  also  committed  the 
same  rash  act,  because  he  failed  to  obtain  a seat  in  Parliament  for  which 
he  was  a candidate.  These  are  illustrations  of  the  danger  arising  from 
excessive  ambition,  when  not  sufficiently  balanced  by  the  higher  facul- 
ties of  the  mind.  Its  evils  are  manifested  in  other  forms.  Frequently, 
military  men,  after  a decided  victory  on  the  battle-field,  receive  so  much 
adulation  and  approbation  that  they  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
a higher  power,  and  give  themselves  up  to  dissipation  and  licentious- 
ness.  There  are  many  noble  exceptions,  as  Washington,  Havelock,  and 
Garibaldi.  W hen  a lady,  possessing  personal  charms,  forgets  that  her 
beauty  is  fleeting,  she  becomes  vain,  and  has  no  higher  ambition  than 
to  adorn  herself  to  attract  the  admiration  of  the  crowd. 

If  you  wish  to  rise  in  the  world,  keep  your  mind  under  good  control  • 
in  fact,  do  not  allow  any  part  of  your  mental  and  phj  sical  machinery 
to  get  out  of  balance.  Do  not  over-exercise  or  strain  either  bodv  or 
^dud-  Those  who  are  warped  in  their  judgment  are  liable  to  excesses. 
When  the  mind  of  a person  is  overstrained  in  any  direction,  if  success 
is  not  attained,  disappointment  ensues,  and  the  result  is  often  the  com- 
mittal of  rash  acts.  A young  man,  who  lived  in  the  town  of  B 

ioved  a young  lady  and  wanted  to  marry  her,  and  because  he  was  pre- 
vented  from  carrying  out  his  purpose,  he  murdered  the  lady  and  killed 
himself  the  result  of  a morbid  state  of  the  social  and  moral  faculties 
A gentleman  suddenly  lost  his  property,  and  was  thereby  neglected  by 
the  circle  of  society  in  which  ho  had  conspicuously  moved.  With 
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bitterness  of  spirit  and  mortified  pride,  he  destroyed  himself.  If  his 
mind  had  been  well  balanced  he  would  have  been  independent  of  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  and  would  have  endeavoured  to  regain  his  lost 
position.  My  advice  to  all  is,  to  keep  the  mind  balanced  in  order  to 
secure  a full  development  of  all  its  powers,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  sus- 
tain the  various  positions  in  life  to  which  you  may  be  called.  Ascertain 
faculties  of  the  mind  adapt  the  individual  to  different  spheres  in  life, 
I will  be  more  specific,  and  point  out  some  of  the  qualifications  that 
are  requisite  for  rising  in  the  world  in  particular  directions. 

Qualifications  for  Different  Pursuits  and  Professions. 

A Scientific  man  requires  certain  phrenological  and  physiological 
qualities.  It  is  a fact  recognized  throughout  the  world,  that  all  scien- 
tific men,  remarkable  for  their  explorations,  observations,  and  experi- 
ments, when  they  have  become  distinguished  by  their  own  merits,  have 
— first,  a good  vital  temperament,  a prominent  physical  condition  of 
the  body,  which  gives  a material  tendency  to  the  mind,  and  inclines 
them  to  open  their  eyes  on  the  external  world,  to  analyse  and  combine 
its  parts,  and  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  science. 
Secondly,  the  perceptive  intellect,  located  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fore- 
head over  the  eyes,  is  well  developed.  Hence,  they  are  inclined  to 
notice  men,  things,  physical  qualities,  and  conditions.  Herschel  was  a 
scientific  man  and  a philosopher,  but-  more  particularly  the  former. 
His  perceptive  intellect  was  specially  developed.  Walter  Folger  was  a 
scientific  man,  and  the  perceptive  intellect  predominated  over  the  re- 
flective. With  a limited  education,  he  became  master  of  astronomy, 
mathematics,  and  mechanics,  and  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  La  Place  was  a very  clever 
astronomer,  a great  -arithmetician  and  mathematician,  as  well  as  a 
scientific  man,  and  he  was  remarkable  for  his  perceptive  intellect. 
Agassiz  has  the  perceptive  brain  remarkably  full,  and  a strong,  healthy, 
vital  organization.  He  is  one  of  the  most  noted  men  of  the  present 
day,  distinguished  for  the  extended  range  of  his  scientific  knowledge. 

A mechanic  should  have  strong  bones  and  muscles,  and  a large 
development  of  the  perceptive  faculties ; Constructiveness  should  be 
large,  to  make  him  ingenious.  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  and 
Firmness  should  also  be  active,  to  give  him  an  executive  mind,  while 
the  social  brain  should  be  well  developed,  to  enable  him  to  adapt  him- 
self agreeably  to  his  employers. 

An  artist  should  have  a similar  physical  organization  to  a mechanic, 
only  it  should  be  of  a finer  texture.  The  mental  temperament  should 
predominate.  Ideality,  Imitation,  and  the  moral  brain  must  be  promi- 
nent, to  enable  him  to  give  scope  to  his  ideas. 

The  combination  of  organs  necessary  for  an  inventor  is  more  remark- 
able than  for  any  other  calling.  Hon.  Erasmus  Bigelow,  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  has  a fine  development  of  brain  for  an  inventor.  Even 
and  harmonious  in  all  its  proportions — long,  high,  and  full  at  the  sides 
and  back  of  the  ear,  as  in  the  frontal  lobe.  He  had  a natural  talent  for 
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invention,  but  was  driven  into  it  as  a matter  of  necessity.  While  he 
was  studying  to  qualify  himself  for  the  profession  of  a clergyman,  his 
father  died,  and  left  a large  family  dependent  upon  his  exertions  for 
support ; hence,  he  resorted  to  invention  as  a means  of  livelihood,  and 
had  the  tact  not  only  to  make  many  useful  inventions,  but  to  reap  the 
benefits  from  them.  He  realized  from  the  renting  of  his  machinery 
over  sixty  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  Many  ingenious  persons 
suggest  improvements  in  machinery,  but  others  carry  out  their  ideas, 
and  render  them  available — enriching  themselves  while  they  are  impo- 
verished. Many  years  ago,  I was  requested  to  examine  his  head,  before 
I knew  anything  about  him.  The  result  of  my  examination  was,  that 
he  would  make  a good  mechanic,  but  a better  inventor.  At  the  close, 
I asked  what  his  business  was,  and  was  told  that  he  was  a mechanic 
but  had  invented  a machine  for  weaving  carpets,  which  at  that  time 
was  a new  thing  in  America,  and  considered  quite  a novelty.  He 
explained  to  me  his  process  of  thought  when  he  was  making  the  inven- 
tion, and  it  may  be  interesting  and  of  service  to  some  one  whose  mind 
is  taking  that  direction.  It  is  as  follows  : — “A  certain  kind  of  work  is 
done  by  hand,  and  I want  machinery  to  take  the  place  of  manual 
labour.  Consequently,  I begin  with  the  first  act  performed  by  the 
hand  in  the  work,  and  adapt  my  machinery  to  the  execution  of  that 
part  of  the  process.  _ I then  take  the  next  principle,  and  study  it  till  I 
can  see  ciearly  the  kind  of  machinery  necessary  for  that  department. 
1 then  investigate  the  next  principle,  and  continue  to  dwell  upon  it 
until  I have  understood  it.  After  working  out  mentally  the  various 
things  to  be  done,  and  the  best  manner  to  execute  them,  I take  my 
pencil  and  make  drawings  of  the  machinery,  representing  the  necessary 
IXrtT»Srd  “model,  if  ‘it  will  explain  the  pS 

1 t?6n  ‘?nd,  drawing  and  models  to  a machinist,  who  casts 
the  different  parts  of  the  machine  for  me.  When  I put  them  together 

I JvayS  fiud  thi1u they  work  Just  as  1 expected.”  It  was  a remarkable 
rDCeTig  the  “an7  inventions  that  Mr.  Bigelow  afterwards  made 
forweavmg  fabrics,  that  his  machinery  was  admirably  planned,  so  that 

raiKp  nf  USed  &S  s as  done  Wltll0ut  alterations.  What  was  the 
nobd  h TCnrf  Mr{  1El§elow  ■ He  could  hold  his  mind  to  one 
?n,i^  * he  lan  th,0VrouShly  understood  it,  and  by  the  aid  of  memory 

cou  d see  mentally  the  workings  of  the  entire  machinery  before  Ae 

dn  tLt  S1"?le,drawing  on  paper.  It  requires  a certain  kind  of  mind  to 
thirHw'T?111'3*’  an  evenly-developed  brain ; secondly,  large  Continuity  • 

infen^y1^^1^,S  o^mindfto^ook^a^^ 

a^ad  he6Ul?yatt’ 0f  ha3  * head  sLitely  owLked 

to  l^at  he^detfraimed 

arranging  experimenting,  without  much  sueeel  tilHre  Si  ft™6 
an  invent, „n  which  he  Aned  to  accomSS SAXlS 
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as  many  as  eight  or  ten  patents,  which  have  been  valuable  improve- 
ments. It  is  a singular  coincidence  that  there  is  a general  corre- 
spondence in  the  form  of  the  heads  of  inventors,  wherever  I have 
seen  them.  Invention  is  a matter  of  great  importance,  especially  in 
England,  which  is  literally  a workshop  of  machinery ; and  there 
should  be  schools  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  this  kind  of  business, 
for  a person  can  be  educated  to  invent,  if  he  have  the  natural 
qualifications,  as  well  as  to  do  anything  else.  If  the  normal  powers 
of  the  brain  were  recognized,  both  the  perceptive  and  the  reflective 
faculties  could  be  cultivated,  and  much  more  versatility  of  mind  would 
be  manifested. 

The  following  qualities  are  necessary  to  constitute  a good  mathe- 
matician, viz. : — Calculation,  Order,  Constructiveness,  Ideality,  Form, 
Size,  Weight,  Causality,  and  Comparison.  A person  may  be  good  in 
figures,  and  yet  not  excel  in  mathematics.  Causality  is  requisite  for 
pure  mathematics,  but  Calculation  and  the  perceptivcs  for  arithmetic 
and  mixed  mathematics.  I might  refer  you  to  many  distinguished 
men,  like  Kepler  and  Euclid,  who  were  noted  for  their  talents  in  this 
department  of  science.  Kepler  had  a finely-formed  head.  The  frontal 
lobe  was  high  and  broad,  while  Order  and  Calculation  were  large.  A 
good  mathematician  also  requires  some  poetical  talent  to  give  breadth 
and  scope  to  the  mind. 

For  the  study  of  chemistry  certain  qualifications  are  necessary.  A 
practical  chemist  should  have  large  Individuality,  Eventuality,  Compari- 
son, Form,  Order,  Calculation,  Size,  and  Constructiveness.  We  need 
more  chemists.  There  is  much  more  scope  for  discoveries  in  chemistry 
than  in  almost  any  other  science.  There  are  many  fortunes  to  be  made 
by  the  application  of  chemistry  to  the  common  arts  of  life,  and  cer- 
tainly much  good  to  be  effected  to  society  by  investigation  into  the  laws 
of  the  material  world.  A knowledge  of  chemistry  would  teach  us  how 
to  live,  and  make  the  most  of  the  elements  which  surround  us.  In 
former  times,  vast  quantities  of  materials  were  thrown  away,  simply  for 
the  want  of  a little  knowledge  which  now  enables  the  manufacturer  to 
turn  them  to  account.  When  the  Romans  occupied  England,  they  cast 
aside  the  residuum  of  their  ore-smelting,  but  the  English  people  are 
now  digging  up  this  refuse  material,  and,  by  the  light  which  chemistry 
sheds  upon  the  subject,  are  making  fortunes  from  working  it  over  again 
and  using  the  materials  in  manufactures. 

An  architect  requires  Constructiveness,  Order,  Calculation,  form, 
Size,  Eventuality,  and  Comparison,  with  the  mental  temperament. 
Every  clever  architect  has  this  combination  of  faculties.  A mechanic 
requires  a similar  organization,  a muscular  temperament,-  Firmness, 

Combativeness,  and  good  Causality,  to  plan  his  work  well. 

An  engineer  requires  a similar  organization  to  an  architect.  Civil 
engineers  need  particularly  large  Calculation  and  Locality.  Mechanical 
engineers  require  fully-developed  Weight,  the  vital  and  motive  tem- 
peraments. Robert  Stephenson  is  a very  fair  example  ot  an  engineer  : 
his  perceptive  faculties  are  large;  Order,  Calculation,  form,  Size, 
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Locality,  Eventuality,  and  Comparison,  are  especially  developed,  and 
gave  to  Stephenson  his  great  talent  in  mechanics.  The  same  confor- 
mation of  brain  can  be  seen  in  Watts,  his  partner  Boulton,  Murdock, 
the  discoverer  of  gas  for  lighting  houses,  and  in  the  busts  of  all  those 
engineers  who  have  risen  to  any  eminence. 

The  engineer  of  the  Thames  Tunnel,  Brunei,  had  a strong  reasoning 
brain,  which  enabled  him  to  comprehend  the  first  principles  of  that 
gigantic  work,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  ; and  his  perceptive 
intellect  was  equally  well  developed,  which  enabled  him  to  carry  out 
successfully  the  conceptions  of  his  thinking  intellect.  In  the  organ  of 
Colour  he  was  so  entirely  deficient,  as  to  be  idiotic  in  that  faculty.  He 
c°u,d  1?ot  distinguish  between  one  colour  and  another.  We  have  a cast 
ot  Jus  head,  taken  m America  twenty  years  since.  Ideality  and  the 
reasoning  intellect  were  larger  than  the  perceptive  faculties  in  the  head 
ot  the  son,  and  the  latter  was  more  speculative  and  theoretical  than 
practical  as  an  engineer ; hence,  his  labours  have  been  very  expensive 
7h°  have  employed  him  as  an  engineer,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
fact  that  he  lacked  the  power  to  take  profit  and  loss  into  account. 

trrtj  f9^Uln  rCqi™’es  ,the  motive  and  mental  temperaments  : a large 

ualitv  HnlT°Da  brfa’n’  Verj  krge  Benevolence,  Veneration,  Spirit- 
uality Hope  Conscientiousness,  Adhesiveness,  Philoprogenitiveness  a 
fair  share  of  Combativeness,  Concentrativeness,  LaJgtt^mSte 

tiSsforTaond11?  Acqiusltlveue.ss.  Many  think  that  the  only  essen- 
of  Imce  STht  Jer^m?.n  are.  dl™e  influences  and  a spiritual  infusion 
Th’  a Partial  mistake  5 for,  though  he  cannot  do  without 
aid  from  a higher  source,  yet  there  must  be  an  elevated  organization 
through  which  Divine  influences  may  act  successfully. 

ein0  is  susceptible  of  moral  improvement,  but  all  are  not  equally  fitted 
by  nature  to  be  spintuat  guides  and  teachers  for  others.  “ There  are 

aftmhirnentT°0pT  afi  dp^raWeiS  of  ^ater>”  giants  in  intellect  and  moral 
attai nrnents  each  have  a certain  work  to  do.  Some  persons  nr, 

oitunatdy,  possess  by  nature  a gross  organization.  Do  you  doubt  it  ? 
Visit  prisons  and  penitentiaries,  examine  the  casts  of  the  heads  of 

SSSJiffi  C11  “"0  that  such  persons  have  a 

H™ance,  ot,  tde  ^se  of  the  brain  over  the  coronal  region  that 

portion  o/the  bodv  18  ^7  than  the  «PPer,'that  the  abdominal 
P Lon  or  tne  body  is  more  predominant  than  the  thoracic  that 

whole  tendenc'cs  of  such  minds  are  in  a downward 

iD  tfffi 

are  not  so  well  fitted  to  )L  if  S End  ProPf  cities,  and  consequently 
fluences  as  o hers  who  hv®  1 Img  ap°StleS  °f  tbe  effects  of  Divine  in- 
nrofession  nf  tu!  i “ ’ by  nature>  are  more  elevated  in  mind  The 

-ore  than  then  Create?  A 
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much  labour  is  expected  of  him.  Father  Oberlin  is  a fine  specimen  of 
a well-balanced  clergyman.  The  head  is  high  in  the  coronal  region. 
The  tendency  of  his  mind  was  elevated  from  childhood,  and  from  early 
life  his  moral  and  religious  nature  was  very  susceptible.  While  yet  a 
boy  he  manifested  a desire  to  do  good,  and  pledged  himself  to  his 
Maker  to  preach  the  Gospel  as  long  as  life  should  be  spared  to  him.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  self-sacrificing  disposition,  and  spent  his  entire 
life  in  doing  good. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  preachers,  and  as  many  corresponding 
differences  in  organization.  Some  are  thunderers  of  the  law,  others  are 
sons  of  consolation,  and  speak  words  of  encouragement  to  the  tremb- 
ling sinner.  Paul  must  have  been  differently  organized  from  John  the 
beloved  ; Peter  must  have  been  very  different  from  Luke. 

Dr.  Guthrie,  of  Edinburgh,  has  an  elevated  organization,  prominent 
Benevolence,  active  sympathies,  and  he  never  preaches  a sermon  with- 
out touching  the  feelings  of  his  auditors. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  has  an  impassioned  temperament,  a strong 
social  brain,  very  large  Benevolence,  large  Ideality  and  Sublimity,  very 
large  Mirthfulness,  Comparison,  Language,  and  Individuality,  with  but 
limited  restraining  powers.  Few  clergymen  exert  such  a varied  and 
powerful  influence  over  a congregation  as  Mr.  Beecher.  I might  speak 
of  John  Knox,  Dr.  Chalmers,  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  Baptist  Noel,  and  many 
other  prominent  clergymen,  all  of  whom  have  exerted  a distinct  in- 
fluence corresponding  to  their  own  peculiar  organizations. 

A teacher  must  have  a strong  social  brain,  for  he  has  to  train  the 
young  mind,  and,  for  the  time  being,  to  take  the  place  of  the  parents. 
If  the  teacher  possess  a social  nature,  he  will  infuse  it  into  the  minds 
of  the  children,  and  incite  their  interest  in  him  and  in  their  lessons. 
He  must  have  Self-esteem  and  Firmness,  to  give  him  self-respect  and 
self-government.  In  proportion  as  he  has  these  qualities  will  he  en- 
courage them  in  the  children. 

I knew  one  teacher  who  had  Self-esteem  and  Firmness  larger  than 
the  reasoning  faculties  and  Benevolence.  He  was,  in  reality,  a tyrant, 
cruel  to  his  own  family,  and  exercised  the  most  rigid  authority  over  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

The  teacher  must  have  a good  moral  brain,  that  he  may  be  qualified 
to  impress  and  educate  the  moral  natures  of  children.  If  he  present 
to  them  a high  moral  code,  elevated  principles  of  action,  they  will  be 
stimulated  to  approximate  to  that  standard  of  perfection.  ^ A teacher 
should  have  a sound  reasoning  intellect,  Causality,  and  Comparison 
should  be  large,  so  that  he  may  stimulate  the  children  to  inquire  into 
causes,  to  learn  principles  and  sound  philosophy ; also  to  analyze 
truths,  to  compare  and  perceive  the  analogies  between  similar  subjects. 
He  should  have  the  perceptive  faculties,  especially  Eventuality,  to  give 
an  abundance  of  facts  and  information  of  the  material  world.  The 
object  of  teaching  should  not  be  to  crowd  ideas  into  the  minds  of 
children,  but  to  give  them  statistics  and  facts  for  a sound  and  correct 
basis,  and  then  endeavour  to  teach  them  to  develope  their  own  reason 
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ing  powers.  If  this  course  were  pursued,  we  should  have  more  original 
thinkers  and  speakers,  and  less  would  be  quoted  from  ancient  author- 
ities. To  commit  to  memory  is  not  education.  The  judgment  should 
bs  quickened  and  the  reason  strengthened  by  exercise.  Continuity 
should  not  be  very  large  in  the  head  of  the  teacher,  as  his  duties  com- 
pel him  to  turn  in  rapid  succession  from  one  study  to  another,  and  to 
become  equally  interested  in  all  of  his  pupils.  Ideality  should  be 
large,  in  order  that  he  may  cultivate  refinement  and  ease  of  manners 
in  his  children.  His  temperament  should  be  a blending  of  the  motive 
mental,  and  vital,  to  give  him  general  health,  activity  of  body  and 
mind,  and  a general  vivacity  of  disposition.  Combativeness  and  De- 
structiveness should  be  large  enough  to  give  energy,  but  not  to  induce 
cruelty  and  severity. 

I have  enlarged  upon  this  topic  in  my  lecture  on  the  training  of 
children, , but  will  give  one  fact  which  has  recently  come  under  my 
observation.  Hie  “master”  of  a school  in  England  struck  a boy  on 
his  head  with  a stick.  The  boy  complained,  when  at  home,  of  pain  in 
his  head  ; but  the  mother,  thinking  he  was  not  much  hurt,  sent  him 
back  to  school  m a few  days.  The  stupidity  of  the  boy  again  excited 
the  anger  of  the  teacher,  and  he  gave  him  another  blow  on  the  head, 
more  severe  than  before.  The  boy  went  to  bed  ill,  as  soon  as  he  re- 
turned home,  and  never  rose  from  his  bed  again.  He  died  in  conse- 
quence of  the  severity  of  a thoughtless  teacher. 

We  cannot  beat  knowledge  into  the  heads  of  children  : but,  through 
the  law  of  kindness,  we  may  encourage  the  dull  and  stupid,  and  direct 
those  who  are  naturally  bright  and  intelligent. 

I am  acquainted  with  a Professor  Wisewell,  of  New  York.  He  has 
been  a teacher  for  twenty-five  years,  and  during  the  whole  of  that 
£5"°' T 01  has,not  stl’uck  a pupil,  and  has  perfect  discipline  in  his 

Children  from  all  parts  of  the  country  attend  his  school,  and 
he  infuses  into  their  minds  the  elements  of  self-control  and  self-disci- 
pline. A teacher  requires  almost  as  perfect  a head  as  a clergyman 
Many  mistake  their  calling,  and  teach  merely  to  gain  a liveEd 
hence,  do  not  succeed  either  in  gaming  the  confidence  of  parents  or 
i0Ve  °f  Childre-  * *****  a peculiar  Lmssfor 

A physician  has  an  important  place  to  fill  in  society.  He  must  have 

nofitin’  ea!ithy;  Vltal  orSamzatlon,  a genial,  social,  mellow,  pliable  dis- 
position, and  strong  sympathies  for  the  afflicted.  He  is  obliged  to 

out  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  to  make  greater  personal  sacri 
fices  than  any  other  professional  man.  He  is  constantly  called  u1)0n 
to  spend  his  energies,  time,  knowledge,  and  sympathies  on  others  • 
sometimes  is  remunerated  for  his  efforts,  but  frequentWceives  neither 
thanks  nor  recompense.  He  should  have  the  perceptive  faculties  that 
larg“a&^tly^Tn  “atomy»  chemistry,  phyLlog?  and  botany  ! also 

dition  of  his  patients,  and  to  successfully  adapt  his  treatment  to  different 
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tcmpcr3.nl cnts  and  constitutions  ; large  Benevolence,  to  be  always 
ready  to  alleviate  suffering ; large  Cautiousness,  to  prevent  rashness 
in  treatment : prominent  social  organs,  to  make  him  acceptable  in  the 
family ; Suavity  of  manner,  to  get  patients  ; sufficient  Acquisitiveness 
to  make  them  pay  for  his  services. 

It  needs  much  discipline  of  mind,  close  study  and  investigation,  to 
become  a good  physician. 

The  surgeon  requires  large  Constructiveness  to  give  him  skill  in  his 
operations,  a strong  and  steady  muscle,  large  Combativeness,  Destruc- 
tiveness, Firmness,  and  Self-esteem.  With  this  combination  of  organs 
he  is  qualified  for  his  onerous  and  important  duties,  is  competent  to 
decide  readily  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  in  times  of  emergency,  and 
will  perform  his  work  well.  If  he  has  a weak  muscle,  and  too  active 
sympathies,  he  will  take  hold  of  the  knife  with  a trembling  hand,  and 
neglect  to  execute  vigorously  and  effectually,  so  that  in  the  end  he  will 
produce  more  pain,  and  death  may  ensue  from  his  irresolution.  If  a 
dentist,  he  will  let  the  instrument  slip  from  the  tooth,  and  after  resting 
will  try  again  and  again  to  extract  it,  whereas  an  efficient  dentist,  with 
one  glance  will  decide  what  is  necessary  to  be  done,  and  before  his 
patient  is  aware  of  his  intention,  will  lay  the  defective  tooth  on  the 
table. 

A lawyer  should  have  a predominance  of  the  vital  and  mental  tem- 
peraments, to  give  clearness  of  intellect  and  strength  of  feeling;  large 
Eventuality,  to  enable  him  to  remember  all  the  parts  and  items  con- 
nected with  the  interests  of  his  client ; large  Comparison,  to  enable 
him  to  compare  the  different  statements,  law  cases,  &c.,  to  analyse  and 
discover  flaws  in  the  reasoning  of  his  antagonist,  or  in  the  evidence  of 
opposing  witnesses,  to  criticise,  cross-question,  and  make  his  own  views 
clearly  understood  by  illustrations ; large  Mirthfulness,  joined  with 
Combativeness,  to  enable  him  to  answer  argument  with  wit  and  sar- 
casm ; Self-esteem,  to  give  him  confidence ; Secretiveness,  to  conceal 
with  tact  everything  that  may  weigh  against  his  cause  ; large  Language, 
so  that  he  may  fluently  bring  out  every  point  in  the  argument ; Ideality, 
to  enable  him  to  appeal  to  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  jury.  An 
honest  lawyer  needs  large  Conscientiousness,  but  to  many  this  faculty 
would  only  be  an  annoyance. 

There  are  merchants  all  over  the  world,  and  as  the  wants  of  the 
community  increase,  so  will  this  class.  They  need  Acquisitiveness,  to 
give  a desire  to  do  business,  make  money,  buy,  sell,  exchange  property, 
&c. ; large  Hope,  to  give  a spirit  of  enterprise  and  enthusiasm  : Cau- 
tiousness, to  prevent  speculation  beyond  judgment ; Approbativeness, 
to  make  them  affable  and  polite  to  their  customers  ; small  Continuity, 
so  that  they  can  attend  to  a great  variety  of  business;  Secretiveness, 
to  give  policy  and  tact ; Adhesiveness,  to  make  friends  ; the  moral 
organs,  to  render  them  just  and  conscientious  in  their  bargains.  A 
commercial  traveller  should  have,  in  addition  to  the  above,  large 
Human  Nature  and  Agreeableness,  to  enable  him  to  adapt  himself  to  a 
constant  change  of  people  and  circumstances. 
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k printer  requires  large  Continuity,  Acquisitiveness,  Constructive- 
possible  er’  ^a  cuiatlon’  ■Form>  and  Size,  and  as  good  an  education  as 

A farmer  needs  the  motive  and  vital  temperaments,  large  Inhabi- 

’ f0r  hn  muf  r!maU1  in  fonePlace  t0  make  any  improvements 
in  his  farm  , Constructiveness,  for  he  has  a great  variety  of  work  to 

must,  adaPt  tools  to  the  end  to  be  accomplished;  the 
PMui^SaUu-t0  make  hlm  kmd  and  neighbourly,  social  and  friendly; 

fioprogemtiveness,  that  he  may  treat  his  animals  kindly  - Order  to 
make  complete  arrangements  ; Ideality,  if  he  has  to  deal  with  fruits 
and  flowers  There  are  many  improvements  to  be  made  in  farming 
or  tilling  the  soil,  and  the  farmer  should  cultivate  his  mind  as  much 
as  possible,  and  gather  information  from  agricultural  journals 
A seaman  or  navigator  requires  a good  constitution,  a predominance 
of  the  vita  and  motive  temperaments,  large  perceptWe  faculties  es 

bativlncss  dTf  dri  ltr  Locall1ty  ; lar§e  Ul'der  and  Calculation,  Com- 

SS 

forSnoftrl!  navigator,  possessed  the  same  com 

Sirs  °Vh1  ?u,ftie3 

Hihe  .*»"“£ 

in  the  world  for^eie-nteen  >1  tbV  the  ChmtiaQ  religion  has  been 

go  into  battle  on  the  plea  of  fighting  for  ChristLifv  h Pf  S°nS  “ay 
timation,  it  is  not  the  true  way  to  disleminate the r/  ’ ^ “y  es' 
principles  of  humanity  are  understond  3ln  - Go^PeL , When  tko 
of  his  moral  brain, 

age,  they  are  an  important  part  of  a communitv  T ’„  the  Present 
their  necessary  qualifications.  A commandinc/nffi  W1  glve  some  of 
mment  development  of  Firmness  EMfwfk  g ^Ce4r  re(luires  a pro- 
for  he  must  not  only  be  firm  and  feel  il;QS^eem-’  and  Approbativeness, 
bitious  to  excel  and  please  those  under  hi  °YU  imP0ldance>  but  be  aia- 
in  rank.  He  must  have  cnercv  3 , 3 charge  and  those  above  him 
from  Combativeness  and  DestZuctivenesf  °a  character>  wbjch  come 
the  executive  organs,  a strong  constitution  A f011™®1  soldier  needs 

" t0  Mnc‘  * soldi“ ‘°  if  to  kta^SeusP|ffpeSSja^ 
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loves  peace  rather  than  war.  lie  only  brings  discredit  on  his  pa-j, 
and  as  often  receives  a wound  in  the  back  as  in  the  face.  If  we  must 
have  fighting,  let  us  have  those  who  have  a martial  spirit,  who  will  do 

the  thing  well  when  they  commence.  . 

Wellington,  whose  particular  forte  was  to  plan  a campaign,  had  la  g 
Order  and  Causality,  so  that  his  plans  were  systematically  arranged 
Napoleon  I.  was  powerfully  stimulated  by  his  ambition,  fironi  boy 
hood^hat  ambition  took  a martial  turn.  In  addition  to  his  ambition 
he  also  had  great  mathematical  talent,  and  applied  it  to  the  profession 
of  a soldier  He  had  an  unconquerable  energy,  joined  to  a supeno 
kind  of  intellectual  force,  and  1 indomitable  w that  m ,uld  neve 
surrender  • was  remarkably  successful  on  the  battle-field,  but  tie 
rcfuisp  of  his  success  was  also  the  cause  of  his  final  defeat  and  ruin.  It 
is  well  to  analyze  the  elements  of  our  success  in  our  position  m society. 
Excessive  firmness  may  enable  a person  to  attain  an  elevated  posit  o , 
y.,,4.  nof  rightly  guided  it  will  tend  to  his  rum. 

female  labour  and  enteiprise.  developed  intellectual  lobe  of 

best  measures  to  piomot  fc  be  3re’iated  0r  not,  and  a vigor- 

ST -S  A diplomat  r^es 

needs  more  particularly  a g P L ■ jq  a gne  organization  for  a 

kS  employed  Mm  in  this 

and.^  selfish  natnre. 

this  interesting  subject,  “ How  to  make  ff  you  lead 

all  if  you  wish  to  make  money,  go  to  work , do  not  tnmKU £ 

“’idle!  aimless  life,  that 

persevere  in  your  calling,  whatever  it  y t Thirdly>  take  care 

purpose  are  legitimate,  and  w ‘ You  must  remember, 

of  your  money  when  you  have  ea: rned  it.  ^ jQ 

however,  that  some  Pers°“®  h dd  only  excel  in  a different 

~ ■ 
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goods  successfully  requires  the  perceptive  intellect,  a predomi- 
nance of  the  vital  and  motive  temperaments,  to  give  him  good  judg- 
ment in  the  physical  and  material  world.  He  should  have  Adhesive- 
ness, Approbativeness,  Agrceableness,  Human  Nature,  and  the  dis- 
position to  mingle  freely  in  society. 

A salesman  should  have  a high,  full,  broad  forehead,  reasoning  intel- 
lect well  developed,  large  Language,  Order,  Approbativeness,  and  the 
social  brain  sufficiently  prominent  to  give  him,  in  addition  to  business 
capacity,  a bland,  polite,  and  easy  manner  in  his  dealings  with  custo- 
mers. When  there  is  a salesman  of  this  class  in  a shop,  he  will  draw 
custom,  for  people  do  like  to  buy  their  goods  of  a polite  and  affable 
clerk,  and  if  it  is  only  a half-pound  of  tea,  to  have  it  politely  handed 
to  them,  tied  neatly  in  a clean  bit  of  paper.  A shopman  requires  the 
reasoning  intellect  with  a full  degree  of  Language,  to  make  him  affable 
and  courteous  in  his  dealings,  bland  and  social  in  his  disposition.  The 
partner  to  take  care  of  the  money,  or  the  financier,  requires  Calculation 
to  make  up  his  accounts,  Order  to  give  system,  a full  development  of 
the  perceptive  intellect,  full  Acquisitiveness,  large  Secretiveness,  Cau- 
tiousness, Conscientiousness,  and  Firmness,  without  special  Approba- 
tiveness, Benevolence,  and  Adhesiveness.  A financier  need  not  be  very 
polite  nor  very  obliging.  He  has  simply  to  receive  the  money,  to  take 
care  of  it,  to  use  it  judiciously,  to  keep  some  in  reserve,  and  to  see  that 
profit  and  loss  are  balanced. 

JDo  you  wish  to  have  a firm  that  shall  be  successful  in  making 
money  ? Select  one  partner  who  can  buy  the  goods,  another  who  can 
sell  them,  and  a third  to  be  the  financier.  Let  each  attend  to  his  own 
department  and  not  attempt  to  do  the  work  of  the  others , and  success  will 
surely  come.  In  the  best  of  times,  you  will  fail  in  business  unless  you 
have  a similar  combination.  If  all  of  the  firm  can  buy  goods,  but  are 
destitute  of  the  faculty  to  sell  them,  or  if  all  can  sell  and  neither  can 
buy  judiciously,  or  if  all  are  financiers,  that  firm  will  be  a losing  con- 
cern. Each  should  find  his  own  place,  and  strive  to  fill  it  to  the  best 
of  his  ability. 
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SELF-MADE  MEN. 


No  man  is  really  great  by  birth,  unless  he  may  have  been  endowed  with 
the  elements  of  genius.  Birth  gives  many  advantages,  such  as  facilities 
for  an  education,  a good  start  or  position  in  life,  and  opportunities  to 
develope  talents,  if  there  are  any. 

Many  in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  recognizing  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  received  these  privileges,  fold  their  hands,  and  think  that  all 
efforts  to  gain  an  elevated  position  will  be  futile.  If  such  persons  reflect 
but  for  a moment,  they  will  be  convinced  that  greatness  frequently 
depends  more  upon  the  right  direction  and  development  of  the  powers 
of  the  brain,  than  upon  outward  circumstances. 

Those  who  have  the  organ  of  Constructiveness,  whose  heads  are 
broad  in  the  region  of  the  temples,  will  possess  a mechanical  genius, 
whether  they  are  to  be  found  in  high  or  low  lile.  Those  whose  heads 
are  developed  in  the  crown,  will  manifest  pride,  decision  of  character, 
ambition,  and  an  aspiring  disposition,  whether  they  are  rich  or  poor, 
born  with  or  without  a title.  The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  every 
shape  and  conformation  of  the  brain. 

“ Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blessed.”  Hence,  he  is  never  satis- 
fied with  the  present,  and  tolerates  it  only  as  a stepping-stone  to  a 
more  important  future:  he  is  constantly  looking  and  expecting  greater 
enjoyments,  and  aspiring  to  reach  greater  heights  than  he  has  yet 
attained. 

The  animal  eats,  lies  down,  and,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
is  content  with  its  life  ; but  man,  higher  in  the  scale  of  existence  than 
the  brute,  desires  power,  influence,  all  that  belongs  to  mentality  and 
a superior  existence. 

Phrenology  being  true,  the  brain  of  man  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. He  possesses  mental  power  in  proportion  as  he  has  a brain  of 
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good  size  and  quality,  and  exercises  his  various  powers  according  to 
tiieir  legitimate  functions.  The  body  has  to  be  taken  into  account,  and 
i the  faat)  that  in  ProPortion  as  there  is  a full  development  of 

both  brain  and  body,  the  -brain  predominating,  will  there  be  the  ele- 
ments requisite  to  secure  position,  influence,  and  power. 

No  great  man  has  a very  small  brain.  Particular  individuals  have 
been  cited  who  were  known  to  be  clever,  and  yet  had  small  heads.  A 
man  may  be  celebrated  for  his  learning  in  one  particular  branch,  may 
be  able  to  absorb  the  ideas  of  others,  or  may  excel  in  one  special  de- 
partment, while  the  circumference  of  his  brain  may  be  only  average  in 
size  ; for  frequently  the  brain  is  developed  more  i/the  SJonaffiou 
than  in  the  basilar,  hence  there  will,  in  such  cases,  be  a great  volume  of 
biain  m height,  when  it  will  appear  deficient  in  breadth  of  measure- 
ment. This  does  Dot  conflict  at  all  with  the  well-attested  fact  that 

EERSE** moral  “d  ™'u  p— 

Some  men  hav<?  large  bodies,  and  have  manifested  greatness  in 

Lvehad^n63  bUt  •m0lt  distinguished  persons  are  those  who 
a\  e had  not  only  large  brains,  but  well-developed  bodies.  There  must 
be  phy^ca!  strength,  or  we  do  not  see  mental  endurance  There“s  a 
variety  0f  opinion  among  men  with  reference  to  what  constitutes 
gieatness,  and  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  grades 

organization  among  men,  there  will  be  , h a dlssimilanty  w 

beginning  of' llUl^s  an^  probably  ^ 3 the 

the  oompreli^SfMSthS?!^  'f'W  e,,1frSc<i  >'■> 

more  of  the  tine  pMoeophy  and 
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world  is  now  in  a primitive,  unfolding  state,  and  there  are  new  dis- 
coveries and  objects  of  interest  presented  to  the  mind  every  day. 
Before  magnifying-glasses  were  made,  man  supposed  that  he  saw  all 
things  with  the  naked  eye,  but  every  day  beautiful  objects  are  unfolded 
to  his  gaze  through  the  microscope.  At  that  time  a tumbler  of  water, 
an  emblem  of  purity,  looked  as  though  it  was  merely  a transparent 
fluid,  chemically  formed  of  gas,  but  when  we  view  it  with  a microscope 
we  see  that  it  is  full  of  more  animalculae  in  number  than  animals  that 
•walk  the  street  in'  a whole  week,  and  we  should  not  like  to  drink  it,  till 
we  had  removed  the  magnifying  power. 

At  one  period,  when  man  looked  into  the  heavens  at  night,  he  saw 
stars  of  six  magnitudes  only,  but  now,  by  the  aid  of  powerful  telescopes, 
he  can  see  them  of  the  sixteenth  magnitude,  and  he  may  yet  be  able  to 
perceive  those  of  the  twentieth  or  thirtieth  : so  the  whole  world  is  un- 
folding, and  by-and-by  the  race  will  be  sufficiently  matured  to  compre- 
hend a great  amount  of  experimental  and  scientific  knowledge.  Suc- 
ceeding generations  will  arrive  at  more  correct  and  definite  conclu- 


We  sometimes  find  a partial  genius,  when  a particular  range  of 
faculties  is  developed.  Frequently  a perverted  faculty  so  predominates 
that  the  others  are  subordinate  to  it.  Take,  for  instance,  Acquisitive- 
ness in  the  thief,  Causality  in  the  thinker  or  reasoner,  Cautiousness 
in  the  timid  individual.  These  single  organs  stand  out  prominently, 
and  control  the  whole  mind.  Some  persons  are  like  comets,  and 
pursue  an  erratic  course  in  the  world  ; others  are  like  suns,  the  centre  of 
an  universe ; another  class  may  be  compared  to  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude  ; wliile  others  dwindle  to  the  third  and  fourth,  and  some 

even  to  the  sixteenth  magnitude.  . ... 

There  are  two  kinds  of  men  who  hold  a prominent  position  in 
society.  Those  who  are  educated  for  their  profession  and  calling  in 
life  • secondly,  those  who  are  developed  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
and'  by  their  own  innate  genius  or  inherent  talents.  They  are  in 

reality  self-educated,  or  self-made.  „ , 

Educated  men  may  have  genius,  and  with  the  advantages  of  a good 
education,  if  they  are  industrious  and  persevering,  they  can  accomplish 
much  in  society.  They  are  generally  wealthy,  and  have  many  facilities 
to  aid  and  encourage  them  in  their  efforts. 

Self-made  men  are  poor,  strangers  to  luxury  and  the  refinements  of 
life,  and  their  poverty  is  a loadstone  that  keeps  them  down  in  1 1a 
early  part  of  their  career.  Educated  men  have  friends  who  assist  them 
in  gaining  their  position,  and  in  sustaining  themselves  in  it,  when 
gained.  Self-made  men  are  developed  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
in  spite  of  either  friends  or  enemies.  Educated  men  are  drilled  to 
their  profession,  and  can  succeed  only  in  the  particular  channels  in  w Inch 
they  have  developed  their  talents,  for  generally  their  genius  is  partial 
not  universal.  They  seldom  get  out  of  their  beaten  track.  Self-made 
men  are  thrown  on  their  own  resources ; they  think  and  work  for 
themselves,  knowing  that  they  have  nothing  to  assist  them  but  their 
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own  indefatigable  labour  and  perseverance.  Educated  men  live  by- 
promulgating  the  ideas  of  those  who  have  lived  and  passed  away.  In 
fact,  the  way  to  distinguish  an  educated  man  is  to  observe  whether  he 
quotes  much  from  others  to  support  him  in  his  opinions,  or  whether 
he  relies  on  his  own  judgment.  A "-'f-made  man  has  only  his  own 
experience  to  tell.  He  explains  win.  „ he  has  seen  and  done  ; he  creates, 
originates,  and  uses  his  own  ideas.  Educated  men  gain  much  know- 
ledge from  libraries,  museums,  experiments,  and  cultivated  society. 
Self-made  men  learn  everything  by  hard  thought,  and  personal  expe- 
rience ; they  advance  their  own  opinions,  take  their  responsibilities, 
and  fight  their  way  through  all  opposition.  Educated  men  frequently 
secure  the  services  of  others  to  work  for  them.  While  self-made 
men  are  inured  to  hardships,  and  from  necessity  do  their  own  work. 
The  former  are  familiar  with  ideas,  think,  talk,  and  act  by  system  and 
method,  are  educated  within  doors,  while  the  latter  deal  in  experience, 
have  to  make  their  circumstances,  are  educated  out  of  doors.  Both 
are  learned,  the  one  in  theory,  the  other  in  practice. 

Persons  may  be  great  in  different  ways,  according  to  their  genius. 
Hence,  we  find  every  variety  of  mental  culture  and  native  talent 
Very  few  men  are  like  Father  Oberlin.  lie  was  not  only  a spiritual 
teacher  of  superior  ability,  but  a farmer,  a schoolmaster,  the  instructor 
of  the  children  of  his  parish,  and  a physician,  who  went  from  family 
to  family  to  give  medical  advice.  His  mind  was  so  well  developed 
that  he  excelled  in  almost  every  department  of  knowledge. 

Some,  with  every  facility  for  improvement,  will  only  reach  mediocrity 
hmg  George  III  was  surrounded  by  wealth,  rank,  and  position,  yet  he 
•was  neither  celebrated  for  his  acquirements  of  knowledge,  nor  for  the 
comprehensiveness  of  his  mind.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning  or 

Greatness  nf  smil 


All  men  who  are  distinguished  for  their  attainments  in  art,  science 
literature,  or  philosophy,  have  had  to  work  for  the  position  they  We 
leached  Birth  may  give  rank,  station,  and  wealth,  but  unless  accom- 
panied by  the  organization  favourable  for  the  manifestations  of  genius 
the  person  will  occupy  an  inferior  plane  in  the  intellectual  world8 
lime,  place,  occasion,  and  favourable  circumstances  may  call  out 
genius,  but  cannot  create  it.  Some,  alas  ! know  this  by  sad  experience 
I ha\e  sat  in  the  seats  of  emperors,  kings,  and  princes;  have^been  in 

^mnlrtpPlaCe  ,of,i?|lrnj  and  Shakespeare ; have  visited  the  ashes  of 
Byron  , have  sat  at  the  desk  and  in  the  chair  where  Walter  Scott  wrote 
his  wonderful  tales;  visited  the  tombs  of  HuMi  Miller  Tohn  T\nr,  i 
the  Scotch  Martyrs,  Washington,  NapoK  “ “ ’h“e 

wandered  in  the  lands  which  have  been  the  scene  of  tl  e l .P  ’ ! 
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fiarSew°Uld  d°  s®metll'no  for  me,  but  at  length,  weary  with  waiting 
fmd  but  one  road  to  greatness  or  goodness  and  that 

Thc^^e8’ 1,7  7rkV>r  in  "ar,nest  ™th  a determination  to  succeed  ° 
and  onntfd  meflaCUltle'S  °f  the  mind  that  seem  to  exert  a powerful 
nn?00?  f^. influence  °ycr  the  whole  character.  Those  which  stand 
U as  guides,  beacons,  and  executive  powers,  are  Causality  Cautions, 
ness.  Fo-mncss,  Destructiveness,  and  Cornbativcness.  * ^ 

and  2pprSve^CUlt,eS  " Acquisitiveness,  Hope, 

Tnl 7 wrffClCtlng/oand  redninS  faonlties  are  Constructiveness,  Ideality 
Tune,  Imitation,  Order,  Continuity,  and  Comparison.  7’ 

BenevnS^S^jgeS!^  °re  Vitality, 

and^dbe^enesT11118  faCulties  are  LanSuage>  Eventuality,  Mirthfulness, 

The  reflective  faculties  are  Causality  and  Comparison. 

and  Cal7lTtion  GS  ^ Individualifc^  Form>  Sizo>  Weight,  Colour,  Order, 

The  social  faculties  are  Amativeness,  Philoprogenitiveness,  Adhesive- 
ness, and  Conjugality.  ’ u 

Those  who  have  made  a mark  in  the  world,  who  have  risen  to 
eminence,  have  had  distinctive  traits  of  mind.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  describe  the  phrenological  developments  of  the  individuals  who  have 
been  self-made,— those  who  came  from  a low  origin,  from  the  common 
ranks  m life,  and  have  worked  their  way  to  greatness.  We  find  their 
names  on  the  pages  of  history,  in  every  profession  and  kind  of  business. 
1 will  refer  to  some  of  the  most  prominent,  and  it  may  serve  as  a 
stimulant  to  young  men  to  make  every  exertion  to  develop  their 
talents  to  the  utmost. 


Josiah  Wedgwood,  the  inventor  of  the  beautiful  “Wedgwood  ware  ” 
was  the  son  of  a potter,  and  received  a very  limited  education,  but  his 
efforts  to  improve  himself  were  unceasing.  At  first,  he  worked  in 
partnership  with  others  in  the  trade,  finally  established  himself  in 
business,  and  turned  his  attention  to  making  ornamental  articles  of 
pottery  He  was  assisted  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  noticed  his 
great  talent  for  business.  After  making  a tea-service  of  a beautiful 
cream  colour  for  Queen  Charlotte,  she  appointed  him  her  potter,  a 
great  honour  at  that  time  to  a young  man  who  was  formerly  a poor, 
unknown  lad.  Hp  was  celebrated  for  his  copies  of  seals,  medallions! 
cameos,  vases,  and  sculptures,  especially  for  his  copy  of  the  famous 
Portland  V ase,  each  of  which  sold  for  fifty  guineas.  He  manufactured 
crucibles  and  other  vessels  used  for  chemical  purposes,  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  his 
fame  extended  throughout  Europe. 

Nearly  all  the  celebrated  engineers  have  been  self-made  men.  I 
will  first  allude  to  James  Watt,  the  improver  of  the  steam-engine.  In 
his  sixth  year  he  solved  a geometrical  problem,  and  when  only  fourteen 
was  continually  making  improvements  in  natural  philosophy.  He  was 
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accustomed  to  sit  and  watch  the  steam  corning  from  the  mouth  of  the 
tea-kettle,  and  to  make  experiments  on  the  stream  of  vapour,  by  using 
a teacup  tor  a condenser  of  it.  He  made  and  repaired  astronomical 
instruments  for  mariners,  went  to  London  to  obtain  information  with 
regard  to  the  properties  and  powers  of  steam,  and  conceived  the  idea 
to  apply  it  to  the  movement  of  carriages  with  wheels,  and  then  im- 
proved Newcomen’s  steam-engine.  His  inventions  were  in  condensing 
the  steam  in  a separate  chamber,  and  in  obtaining  a high  and  uniform 
temperature  in  the  cylinder.  He  was  equally  successful  in  surveying 
and  engineering.  After  persevering  for  twenty  years,  by  the  assistance 
of  his  partner,  Mr.  Boulton,  who  generously  furnished  funds,  while  he 
supplied  brains,  he  produced  a complete  steam-engine,  and  had  the 
pleasure  to  know  that  before  he  retired  from  business,  the  engine  was 
m use  throughout  Great  Britain.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the 
ltoyal  Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  has  a monument  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  was  eulogized  by  Lord  Brougham,  who  said,  “ that  Watt 
was  one  of  those  w7ho,  directing  the  force  of  an  original  genius  early 
exercised  in  philosophical  research,  to  the  improvement  of  the  steam- 
engine,  enlarged  the  resources  of  his  country,  increased  the  power  of 
man,  and  rose  to  an  eminent  place  among  the  illustrious  followers  of 
science,  and  the  real  benefactors  of  the  world.” 

It  should  be  remarked  that  Thomas  Newcomen,  a locksmith,  of  Dart- 
mouth, in  1695,  invented  the  engine  that  was  the  first  in  which  steam 
as  employed  as  a motive  power.  This  was  imperfect  in  many  things 
Watt^  gl'eat  y improved’  and  rendered  practical  by  the  genius  °of 

m20rgAStephJeDS,0n^the  inventor  of  the  locomotive,  whose  monu- 

KV®  i P1ldm°f  1ie™tle>  was  the  son  of  a fireman  of  a colliery 
a cfidd>he  had  t0  watch  the  cows,  and  even  then  manifested 

forin  nhat  gGmUS  that  destined  t0  Monish  the  world, 

sniaU  accustomed  to  model  clay  engines,  and  make 

faTher  W ^ 1 ,iH  atJrst  a tapper,  then  an  assistant  of  his 
emdne  t r ad7nced  to  the  position  where  he  had  the  care  of  the 
sine.  With  a determination  to  understand  every  part  of  the  engine 
he  frequently  took  it  to  pieces,  and  put  it  together  again  Though  he 
received  oniy  ^,.  per  week,  yet  from  this  hi  saved  Cigh  to  enable 
mil  ,a  teild  a night-school,  where  he  iearned  to  read  and  write  and 
paid  4 d.  per  week  to  a Scotchman  to  teach  him  arithmetic  He 
afterward  appointed  brakesman  of  an  engine  which  lifted  the  ballast  of 

mpmAs  to  mendiog  LX  £ Dg- 

1.  ease,  of  Dailington,  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the 
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construction  of  a railway,  to  be  worked  “ with  men  and  horses,  or 
otherwise.”  Having  heard  much  about  Mr.  Stephenson,  he  engaged 
him  as  an  engineer  to  the  road  between  Stockton  and  Darlington.  He 
was  then  employed  to  survey  the  road  between  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool, and  after  encountering  almost  unheard-of  difficulties,  and  over- 
coming the  opposition  he  met  from  Parliament,  he  succeeded  in  re- 
moving all  obstacles,  and  founded  the  whole  system  of  railroad  travel- 
ling, signals,  rails,  engines,  &c.  In  1830  his  “Rocket,”  which  took  the 
.£500  offered  for  the  best  engine,  fairly  opened  that  line,  and  for  many 
years  he  had  the  control  of  all  the  locomotives  made  throughout  the 
country,  tie  died  immensely  rich,  and  was  universally  esteemed  for 
the  benefits  that  he  had  conferred  on  his  race. 

His  son  Robert  had  the  advantages  of  his  father  s experience,  and 
was  the  architect  of  the  High  Level  Bridge  over  the  Tvne,  at  Newcastle, 
the  Viaduct  over  the  Valley  of  the  Tweed,  at  Berwick,  the  Britannia 
Bridge  over  the  Menai  Strait,  and  the  Victoria  Bridge  over  the  St.  Law- 
rence, at  Montreal.  He  was  a member  of  many  learned  and  scientific 
iodies  throughout  the  world.  . 

Sir  Richard  Arkwright  was  originally  a barber  at  V irksworth,  in 

• Derbyshire,  and  shaved  people  for  a halfpenny  each.  He  travelled 

* through  the  country  to  buy  hair,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  a 
ilockmaker,  they  together  projected  a machine  for  spinning  cotton. 
After  various  futile  efforts,  he  erected  a cotton-mill,  worked  by  horse 
power,  at  Nottingham.  He  took  out  a patent  for  this  machine,  which 
was  set  aside  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  but  afterward  he  erected 
works  in  Derbyshire,  and  acquired  an  immense  fortune,  was  knighted 
and  honoured  far  his  inventions. 

Dr  Benjamin  Franklin  was  the  son  of  a soap-boiler  and  tallow- 
chandler,  of  Boston,  America.  When  only  ten  years  of  age,  he  was 
taken  from  school  to  assist  his  father  in  cutting  wicks  for  candles, 
filling  moulds,  &c.  Then  he  commenced  in  the  printing  business  with 
his  brother,  finally  was  persuaded  by  Sir  William  Keith,  Governor  o 
Pennsylvania,  to  commence  business  for  himself.  He  had  various 
reverses  both  in  America  and  England  m the  printing  business,  and 
began  to  rise  in  the  political  world,  to  make  inventions  and  discoveries 
in  science  and  philosophy.  He  established  the  identity  of  lightning 
with  the  electric  fluid,  invented  the  lightning  conductor,  was  eqnall 
successful  in  proposing  measures  for  the  elevation 
his  countrymen.  He  was  chosen  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  Ln0 
land,  and  honoured  with  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  St.  Andiews, 
Edinburgh,  and  Oxford  Universities,  was  a minister  to  Fiance,  wrote 
much  on  science,  and  from  his  success  in  drawing  electricity  on  a wire 
four  miles  in  length,  he  laid  the  foundation  for  the  invention  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  by  Professor  Morse.  He  uied,  lamented  by  many 
throughout  England  and  America,  in  1790,  having  spent  a useful  lifeJ 

111  Hon^ Wffitei-S Folger, 'of1  Massachusetts,  an  immediate  descendant 
from  Franklin’s  mother,  possessed  his  mechanical  ana  inventive  talent 
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He  received  only  six  months’  education  from  two  or  three  books  of  an 
elementary  kind,  but  was  a man  of  great  genius,  and  by  dint  ot  ins 
own  perseverance  succeeded  in  gaining  a thorough  knowledge  of  science, 
mechanism,  and  mathematics.  He  was  appointed  Secretary  ot  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  assisted  on  every  important  committee  to 
settle  State  difficulties,  was  a permanent  Judge  of  the  district  where 
he  lived,  was  said  to  be  the  best  mathematician,  and  the  most  thoioug  1 
astronomer  of  America  in  his  day.  He  made  a telescope  of  equal 
magnifying  power  to  that  of  Herschel  s,  ground  the  glasses  for  it,  and 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  his  observations  on  the  starry 
worlds.  When  over  eighty  years  of  age,  I asked  him  how  he  enter- 
tained himself.  He  replied,  by  converting  arithmetical  sums  into 
mathematical  problems.  He  was  a superior  mechanic,  and  was  con- 
suited  on  all  occasions  by  those  who  had  any  clocks  to  mend,  or 
intricate  mechanical  business  they  did  not  understand.  He  rose  above 
circumstances  to  a prominent  position  in  his  country. 

.Robert  Fulton,  of  Pennsylvania,  commenced,  at  eighteen  years  of 
age,  to  paint  landscapes  for  a livelihood.  He  visited  England,  but  be- 
coming interested  in  science  and  mechanism,  turned  his  attention  to 
mechanical  inventions.  Afterward  he  visited  Paris,  and  there  made 
many  experiments  with  building  small  steam-boats.  He  returned  to 
America,  and  in  1807,  he  built  a steam-boat  for  the  Hudson  River, 
which  was  successful,  and  the  first  that  had  sailed  on  that  river. 

John  Ericcson,  from  Sweden,  has  become  a very  prominent  man  in 
America.  For  many  long  years  he  laboured  to  develop  certain  laws 
and  principles  connected  with  caloric  as  a motive  power.  In  1829  he 
obtained  the  prize  offered  by  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  for 
the  best  locomotive,  and  his  engine  ran  at  the  speed  of  fifty  miles  per 
hour.  He  went  to  America,  made  many  fruitless  efforts  with  his 
machinery,  but  within  fifteen  months,  has  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
whole  world,  by  the  construction  of  the  Monitor,  and  though  that  boat 
has  been  shipwrecked,  yet  he  never  pronounced  it  sea-worthy,  and  has 
already  built  many  others  to  take  its  place. 

Eli  Whitney,  born  in  Massachusetts,  of  poor  parents,  who  were 
farmers,  was  enabled,  by  dint  of  great  native  genius,  to  make  a most 
useful  invention — the  Cotton  Gin.  When  a little  boy,  his  father  was 
absent  from  home  for  a few  days ; on  his  return  he  asked  what  his 
boys  had  been  doing.  Eli  had  been  making  a fiddle.  His  father  scorn- 
fully replied,  “Ah,  I fear  that  will  be  all  that  he  will  do,  go  fiddling 
through  the  world  ! ” Pie  soon  began  to  show  mechanical  talent,  and  was 
very  successful  in  making  and  selling  nails,  then  not  much  in  use.  He 
saved  enough  from  his  earnings  to  enable  him  to  attend  Yale  College,  at 
New  Haven,  and  after  graduating,  went  to  Georgia  to  serve  as  a tutor 
in  a family.  The  situation  being  already  filled  when  he  arrived,  he  was 
persuaded  by  the  lady,  who  had  written  for  him  to  visit  Georgia,  to 
study  law.  The  staple  commodity  in  Georgia  at  the  time  was  the 
selling  of  green  cotton  seed.  It  was  a difficult  process  to  separate  the 
green  seed  from  the  fibre,  and  it  generally  occupied  a woman  during  a 
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whole  day  to  prepare  only  one  pound  of  it.  Mr.  Whitney  had  made 
himself  quite  useful  in  the  family  by  his  mechanical  talent,  and  she 
suggested  to  him  one  day  that  he  should  try  to  help  them  with  their 
cotton  seed.  She  gave  him  tools  to  use,  and  a room  in  her  house 
where  he  could  experiment,  and  he  soon  made  a machine,  which  was 
one  of  the  greatest  inventions  for  saving  labour  that  they  had  ever  seen. 
He  finally  died  in  New  Haven,  and  an  eulogy  was  pronounced  over  him 
by  the  President  of  the  University  where  he  had  previously  been  a 
student. 

I close  the  illustrations  of  this  class  of  self-made  men  by  an  intro- 
duction of  Sir  Mark  Isambard  Brunei,  who  was  the  son  of  a French 
farmer.  In  his  youth  he  manifested  a decided  fondness  for  mechanical 
pursuits,  and  embraced  every  opportunity  to  gratify  his  desires  in  this 
respect ; was  discouraged  by  his  parents,  but  when  the  French  Revo- 
lution broke  out  he  went  to  New  York,  and  after  labouring  there  for  a 
while  in  engineering  he  returned  to  England,  and  proposed  various 
mechanical  projects,  which  met  with  great  success.  In  1825,  he  com- 
menced his  wonderful  work  of  excavating  for  the  Thames  Tunnel.  In 
1843,  this  was  opened  for  the  public.  He  had  been  previously  knighted 
for  his  great  genius.  His  son  was  the  civil  engineer  of  the  “ Great 
Western,”  the  first  steam-ship  built  to  cross  the  Atlantic ; wTas  the 
engineer  of  the  Great-Western  Railway,  with  all  its  bridges  and  tunnels. 
He  superintended  the  construction  of  the  Ilungerford  Suspension 
Bridge  over  the  Thames,  and  the  bridge  of  the  Cornwall  Railway,  which 
crosses  the  Tamar  at  Saltash,  is  supported  by  a central  pier  from 
a depth  of  eighty  feet  of  water,  and  the  deepest  yet  achieved  in  civil 
engineering.  This  was  opened  in  1859  by  Prince  Albert,  and  is  the 
greatest  undertaking  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

Some  of  the  most  wealthy  men  in  the  annals  of  history,  with  the 
exception  of  titled  and  hereditary  princes,  have  been  entirely  self- 
made. 

Stephen  Girard  was  a poor  cabin-boy  on  board  of  a vessel  bound 
from  Bordeaux  to  New  York.  He  then  went  to  Philadelphia,  com- 
menced a small  business,  which  he  gradually  enlarged,  till,  by  great 
frugality  and  success,  he  amassed  a fortune  of  £3,000,000,  founded  an 
institution  for  the  education  of  orphan  children,  and  erected  many 
valuable  public  buildings  in  Philadelphia. 

Sir  Peter  Fairbairn  went  to  Leeds  with  only  a few  shillings  in  his 
pocket,  but  by  great  perseverance  he?  amassed  an  enormous  amount  of 
wealth,  and  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  Yorkshire.  He  enter- 
tained the  Queen  on  her  visit  to  open  the  splendid  Town  Hall,  and 
was  knighted  by  her  for  his  valuable  services  rendered  to  the  town 
where  he  lived. 

Meyer  Anselm  Rothschild  was  designed  for  the  Jewish  priesthood. 
His  parents,  died  and  left  him  an  orphan  when  only  eleven  years  old.  He 
was  put  into  a banking-house  at  Hanover,  but  soon  went  to  Frankfort, 
and  commenced  business  for  himself  as  a banker  or  exchange  broker. 
In  1801,  he  became  the  private  banker  to  the  Landgrave  of  Ilesse,  and 
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preserved  his  private  fortune  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon  I He 
obtained  unbounded  wealth,  and  was  enabled  to  leave  to  his  five  sons 
not  only  immense  estates,  but  great  credit.  Oue  of  the  sons  is  a 
Europe'1'  °f  Parllamcnt’  and  the  fam°y  c^trol  the  financial  business  of 

Some  of  our  most  distinguished  travellers  have  been  self-made  men 
IJayid  Livingstone  studied  medicine  and  theology  whilst  working  in  a 

Sfin?  T ^aSS°Wh  He  deSred  t0  be  sent  as  missionary  to 

Chma  but  England  being  at  war  with  China  at  the  time,  he  embarked 

foi  Africa , in  1840,  resided  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  long  enou-h  to 
acquire  the  dialects  spoken  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  lived 

ChristhnSv  1 the,  tribeS>  t0  Wb°m  he  P— b«d  the  tootles  of 
Lnristiamty.  He  made  many  investigations  with  regard  to  the  cus- 

h™?  the  country,  and  explored  unknown  regions,  was  rewarded  by 
the  Geographical  Societies  of  Paris  and  London  with  gold  medals  and 
wpnt  fhed  n'S  “ i Travels  and  Researches  in  South  Africa.”  In  1858  he 
went  from  England  with  a steam  yacht,  fitted  with  scientific  apparatus 

Cantl  cLtfnCan  nve?  aDd  make  ^onal  observation?1  3 
shh-?  * -H  Cook.wa1s  m,early  hfe  apprenticed  to  a shopkeeper  in  York- 
slnie.  He  was  inclined  to  the  sea,  and  his  master  gave  un  his  inden 

£^hen,  ke  ^ed  himself  to  a shipowner  in  the  coal  trade  and 
seived  neaily  seven  years  in  this  business.  He  was  finally  annoi’nte  1 
governor  of  Newfoundland,  and  was  afterwards  chosen  to  conduct^ an 
On  thri  geograPllical  expedition  into  the  South  Pacific  Ocean 

§ealanrS  Honnnde  the,  S°ciet?  Isla^s,  eXed  New 

Eota  v P?  Holland,  and  commenced  the  settlement  of  a colony  at 
-Botany  Pay.  He  endeavoured  to  discover  if  nossihlp  1 1, ^ • 

Isco ^^d^oj^n^^tli  - 

travellers.  °ne  °f  the  most  extensive  and  successful 

he  was  constantly  sTudving  and  memnliTinv  “‘d13, work  ‘be  anvil, 

but  i,  s:  sss 

humble  Me*  l0ng  “St  °f  mt“ralists  who  hava  arisen  from  low  and 
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per-plate  printer,  pedlar,  land-surveyor,  and  schoolmaster.  In  1802  he 
became  acquainted  with  an  engraver,  and  soon  excelled  as  a draughts- 
man of  birds  and  of  his  own  designs.  He  then  wandered  over  the 
United  States,  and  collected  every  known  specimen  of  birds,  made 
drawings  of  them,  and  published  eight  volumes  of  his  “ American  Orni- 
thology,” celebrated  over  the  world. 

John  James  Audubon  early  manifested  a great  interest  in  watching 
the  peculiarities  of  birds.  When  only  fourteen  years  of  age  he  went 
to  Paris  to  study  with  the  sculptor  David.  He  remained  with  him  for 
three  years,  and  returned  to  America,  when  his  father  gave  him  a faim 
on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  but  he  turned  his  attention  to  ornitho- 
logical studies,  and  for  fifteen  years  he  explored  the  American  forests 
in  search  of  new  specimens.  His  work  on  the  subject  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  extant.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the  Zoological 
and  Linnean  Societies  of  London  and  Paris,  and  became  celebiated 
throughout  the  world. 

Baron  Cuvier  was  a tutor  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  to  the  son  of  a 
count  in  Normandy.  Residing  by  the  sea  coast  he  began  to  study 
marine  animals,  and  sent  some  papers  on  the  subject  to  the  Society  of 
Natural  History.  In  1795  he  was  appointed  as  assistant  to  Meitrud, 
who  had  the  care  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris.  He  then  com- 
menced a collection  of  comparative  anatomy,  was  one  of  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Institute,  collected  many  fossils,  was  appointed 
iprofessor  of  comparative  anatomy,  rose  to  the  highest  position  in  his 
profession,  and  made  a very  valuable  collection,  which  is  now  in  Pans. 

Hugh  Miller  was  considered  a very  dull  boy  at  the  parish  school  in 
his  native  town,  was  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of  a stonemason,  was 
verv  fond  of  reading,  and  while  hewing  stones  in  the  quarry  he  ob- 
served geological  facts,  and  made  extensive  observations  on  the  rocks. 
He  essayed  in  vain  to  get  a poem  published  in  a newspaper,  and  then 
thought  he  would  be  his  own  publisher,  and  thus  commenced  the  tide 
of  his  good  fortune.  He  continued  to  write  until  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Dr.  Buckland,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison, 
and  Professor  Agassiz,  who  named  a fish  after  the  young  geologist.  He 
studied,  wrote,  lectured,  achieved  fame  and  an  enduring  reputation  as 
a geologist  principally  by  his  own  exertions.  Q j 

‘ James  Ferguson  was  born  in  a small  town  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
When  only  nine  years  of  age,  he  was  placed  as  a servant  to  ataxmer, 
who  employed  him  as  a shepherd.  T his  enabled  him  to  wa  c 1 
stars,  and  attracting  the  attention  of  a neighbouring  gentleman,  he 
liad  him  instructed  in  mathematics.  He  soon  displayed  mechanical 
genius  in  making  a globe,  wooden  clocks,  watches,  and  pain  e por 
•traits  with  Indian  ink.  He  afterwards  went  to  London,  ™te  essays 
on  astronomy,  obtained  a pension  from  George  III.,  and  'was  umversahy 
esteemed  for  his  great  perseverance  in  acquiring  a vast  fund  ol  intern 
tion  in  the  sciences,  particularly  in  astronomy. 

Among  the  artists  who  have  achieved  fame,  I will  mention  Tho 
sen,  a Danish  sculptor,  the  son  of  an  humble  carver  of  wood.  He 
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worked  with  his  father  till  his  eleventh  year,  but  was  then  sent  to  the 
ocnool  oi  the  Academy  of  Arts  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  made  great 
progress,  and  in  two  years  excelled  his  father,  and  was  employed  to 
carve  the  figure-heads  of  ships.  When  17  years  old  he  obtained  a 
silver  medal  for  a bas-relief  of  Cupid,  and  the  gold  medal  of  the  Aca- 
demy. When  only  22,  having  a travelling  studentship  for  three  years, 
ie  ti  avellea  through  Italy,  settled  in  Rome,  modelled  a statue  of 
WhiCh  4n°Va  TaS  ,highly  delighted,  and  from  this  time  he 
Xw  t f °rd®rs/orX°rk  tdafc  he  could  do.  He  bequeathed  his 
to  aM  S'wW  S“8  °f  ‘ m"S8Um  "*  "“eh  con. 

Lorraine  Claude  was  born  in  France,  of  poor  parents,  who  made  a 
pastry-cook  of  their  son.  He  commenced  drawing  and  went  to  Rome 
where  he  received  instructions  from  the  artist  Tassi.  He  spent  many 
days  and  weeks  m the  fields,  a close  student  of  nature,  and  became 
01  WTrtiie  u0st  c<rleb)'ated  landscape  painters  in  the  world 

William  Hogarth  was  an  apprentice  to  an  engraver  of  arms  on  silver  ^ 

rzf  ,bminr  for  hi“A  and  e^vS  8ctS  V 

oi  arms,  cipners,  Ac.  then  he  made  engravings  for  bookseller* 
commenced  painting  portraits  and  caricatures  He  rants  S ole  of 

‘ S wS8  SW  of  Z 

Sstessr-4 bJtte  lmg'ai 

caSdTtX  «>u- 

ax  - — 

his  students,  Landseer  and  TTanroTr  u t °r  aitlsts»  and  had  among 
that  his  prided  “an%  were  J™n„dTf  1°  e““dingl,  ambitious” 
slights.  His  last  work  was  the  “Baniehtn  t ^ '.Je?  e.cj’  and  seeming 
exhibited  in  the  CpS  all  t 'it  ..  1 of  Amtides,”  i;  ,Vi" 
held  his  levdes  the?? tom the ^fohewfnT ‘m'e Tom  Th““>> 

-an  learn  why  it  was  that  he  wa*  ind  a Z Passaoe  ln  Lis  diary  we 
12.000  visitors  wenT to  see  th7 Dwarfln^  C°m,mit  suicid«-  “White 

-the  h lf  bebg . iifr^s  ;*a?  ‘sr/  » 

eminence!^  ” tact-  “lwa7f  in  debt^et  ra set 

wheelwright  in  4m"X totter  n a «Sf^Sd°’  the.s0”  of  * 
™Ser,  and  taught  her  b„7  to  sing.  wSSSt?** SjSiSS 


o 
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of  St.  Stephen’s  Cathedral  at  Vienna  heard  him  sing,  he  engaged  him 
as  a chorister  for  the  church.  His  voice  “ was  broken”  at  17  years  of 
age,  and  he  could  not  sing  at  all,  but  a wig-maker  took  him  into  his 
house,  and  he  there  studied  for  a composer,  became  acquainted  with 
the  Italian  poet  laureate,  and  thence  with  Prince  Esterhazy,  and  was 
offered  the  station  of  chapel-master ; so  that  for  30  years  he  resided 
in  the  palace  of  the  prince,  and  composed  music  which  has  delighted 
the  world.  The  title  of  doctor  of  music  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Oxford  University,  and  when  64  years  old,  he  composed  his  greatest 
.work,  “ The  Creation.”  He  wrote  116  symphonies,  83  violin  quartetts, 
*15  masses,  4 oratorios,  stabat  mater,  and  14  Italian  operas. 

I might  speak  also  of  Handel,  whose  father  determined  that  he 
should  have  no  opportunity  to  learn  music,  but  afterward  s yielded  to 
the  strong  desires  of  his  son.  He  has  left  82  large  folio  volumes  of 
manuscripts  of  music. 

I pass  to  Authors,  and  will  briefly  refer  to  the  struggles  of  some  of 
those  who  are  now  celebrated.  Samuel  Johnson,  a learned  English 
critic,  lexicographer,  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  the  son  of  a book- 
seller at  Lichfield.  His  father  died,  left  his  son  poor,  and  his  edu- 
cation was  commenced  at  a free  school  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 
Being  too  poor  to  remain  at  the  University,  he  did  not  take  his  degree. 
He  was  an  usher  of  a school  in  Market  Bosworth,  and  resided  with  a 
printer.  He  married  a lady  who  had  .£800,  and  with  this  sum  he  opened 
a school,  but  had  only  three  scholars.  He  was  eight  years  writing  his 
Dictionary,  wrote  “ Rasselas  ” to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  mother  s 
funeral  and  her  debts,  struggled  with  difficulties,  but  overcame  them, 
was  honoured  with  diplomas  and  degrees  from  different  colleges, 
finally  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  has  a statue  in  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral. 

Robert  Burns  was  the  son  of  a poor  farmer  in  Ayrshire. 

William  Cobbett,  son  of  a farmer  in  Sussex,  struggled  with  many 
difficulties,  but  conducted  a prominent  journal  for  33  years,  wrote 
many  pamphlets,  and  was  a member  of  Parliament. 

Daniel  De  Foe  was  the  son  of  a butcher,  and  became  a stocking 
dealer.  Failing  in  business,  he  had  recourse  to  literature,  wrote 
“ Robinson  Crusoe,”  and  some  of  the  most  sarcastic,  pithy,  and 
pointed  pamphlets  in  the  English  language,  was  sentenced  to  the  pil- 
lory, to  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a heavy  fine  in  consequence  of 
writing  a tract,  “The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters,  but  the 
people  were  with  him,  and  even  hung  garlands  of  flowers  on  the  pil- 

Shakespeare  was  the  son  of  a dealer  in  wool  in  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Rousseau  was  the  son  of  a watchmaker,  and,  after  passing  through 
a variety  of  vicissitudes,  from  a footman  to  a teacher  of  music,  le 
commenced  writing,  and  published  22  volumes.  , , 

Some  of  the  most  noted  statesmen  have  been  self-made.  Cobdcn, 
the  son  of  a farmer  in  Sussex,  commenced  manufacturing  cotton  wit 
his  uncle,  afterwards  went  into  that  business  in  Manchester,  and  as  a 
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fSSS&t  aTsSKf  the  °ld  7orld 

became  an  effective  sneaker  in  PwUnree  + repeal  ot  the  Corn  Laws, 

was  actively  engaged* with  Mr^Cobde^in  “ailufactul'er  in  Rochdale, 
the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  ' He  ha*  hi  securiDg  .the  measures  for 

people'6111,  ^ ‘ ~ 

fcSsp  SSSr  b? 

and  published  several  novels.  He  was  a candidf  tl  f dl^er®nt  journals, 
different  times  before  he  succeeded  HiS  for  Parliament  four 
was  a complete  failure.  He  was  j firstspeech  in  the  House 

finished  it,  because  the  members kKed  t0Jtdown  he{™  he  had 
durmg  the  delivery.  He  said  hm™t  « r ,at  h\m  so  immoderately 

man/things,  and  W geT^Uy  ^gUn  Several  time! 

shaff  sit  down  now  the  timl  win  flcceeded  ln  them  all  at  last.  I 
“e-”  His  words  were  verified  for  KtuXTh'  ^ c 7°U  wiU  hear 
them,  and  held  the  office  of  ChLcellor  SIS  ’11S  defects,  remedied 
other 

ceived  onl^^Sfi^cduSS.n'b^6114  ofth«.  United  States,  re- 
in  one  or  two  respects.  He  was  not  a,Sll  u,niversal  genius  save 
poetical  talent,  but  he  excelled  as  n r ^ ea^  W1^’  nefiber  had  much 
general,  and  chiefly  as  a president  %m®r>  surveyor,  an  engineer  a 
comprehension  of  mind,  great  nenetSS  had  a natlve  strength  and 
mao, fested  more  thao  pe>se?era“e, 

as  a Christian.  His  mind  was  so  wlu  u i f c10ns]stency  of  character 

sTXbS  Peef  wh  S thAhe  ““'“loot  at  ie  seldom  WW 

hh,;nK  t(°|raatc  a oam'ffor  th”LIffcmih.!ir0S?rt  said  to  them,  «I 
, but  he  said,  (( I wdll  succeed  ” tt  brothers  laughed  at 

a came  for  the  Peel  fam%  ih  S weot  to  hie  „oA  endued 
hono„r.  He  was  a poor  boy,  Zt  t?  F ' ™‘  *»  Posterity  with 
With  poverty  for  a number  of  years  but  m tton'mi11  and  straggled 

created^ “0”  C!°th-  ,'vas  a member\f ^ ParifameftT  imt>fnvemente  in 

^drewbSst' ‘the™"  ‘T “Se  "elTh  ” T ^ ™ 

.fflfJSSf?  pT  K7wwith  b's  A"  ’ wllich  was 
df(“{°^Vni&S8tat  S‘“died  53SI}  ™e1oriJ°Predst 

Ted  States-  *“ 

“ °f  8,Udj'  13  -W-HM  and  seIf-mad“,S3HePgPraduS5 
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rose  from  a lawyer’s  clerk  to  a representative  of  his  State,  and  now 
occupies  the  most  important  position  of  any  man  in  America.  He 
•will  go  down  to  posterity  as  the  friend  of  the  slave.  He  was  always 
celebrated  for  his  great  perseverance  and  integrity  of  character. 

Among  clergymen  we  find  many  noted  for  their  genius,  but  who 
have  had  to  struggle  with  poverty  and  embarrassments  in  early  life. 

Rev.  George  Whitfield  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper,  and  received  his 
ducation  from  an  innkeeper  at  Gloucester.  He  was  afterwards  a ser- 
itor  in  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  He  persevered  in  his  studies,  and 
n 1736  was  ordained  by  Dr.  Benson,  bishop  of  Gloucester.  He  preached 
.n  prisons,  private  houses,  fields,  and  open  streets.  This  offended  those 
high  in  ecclesiastical  power,  and  they  shut  the  doors  of  the  churches 
against  him.  In  1738,  he  went  to  Georgia,  where,  with  Mr.  Wesley,  who 
was  also  self-made,  he  exerted  a swaying  influence  over  the  multitude. 
Through  his  instrumentality  two  large  chapels  or  conventicles  were 
built  in  London,  and  he  was  the  chaplain  of  the  Countess  of  Hunting- 
don, and  published  many  tracts,  sermons,  and  pamphlets. 

Spurgeon  andPunshon  have,  by  their  own  perseverance  and  untiring 
energy,  acquired  great  celebrity  as  ministers.  . 

Some  of  the  greatest  orators  the  world  has  known  have  been  born  m 

humble  circumstances.  . 

John  B.  Gough,  the  temperance  lecturer,  is  one  of  the  most  natural 
orators  of  the  day.  When  only  12  years  of  age,  he  emigrated  to 
America,  was  soon  apprenticed  to  a bookbinder,  but  became  exces- 
sively intemperate.  After  he  signed  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence, 
he  devoted  his  energies  to  the  dissemination  of  temperance  principles 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  America. 

Demosthenes  was  the  son  of  an  Athenian,  a wealthy  arm ourei.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  young,  and  all  the  property  he  left  was  em- 
bezzled by  the  guardians  of  his  son,  so  that  at  the  age  of  1 / he  pleaded 
his  own  case.  His  first  attempts  at  oratory  were  not  successful  His 
luiws  were  weak,  his  pronunciation  inarticulate,  his  gestures  awkward, 
and° it  was  supposed  that  he  could  never  succeed  as  an  orator  ; but  he 
retired  for  seven  years  from  public  life  and  lived  in  a cave,  where  he 
studied  and  spoke  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  till  he  overcame  lus 
natural  defects,  and  astonished  the  world  by  his  wondrous  powers  of 

01  AmoDg  physicians  who  have  risen  from  obscurity  to  fame,  I will 
mention  Dr.  John  Hunter.  He  was  a cabinet-maker  f°r  many  yean,, 
but  finally  went  to  assist  his  brother,  Dr.  W llliarn  Hunter,  and  lived 
in  the  different  hospitals  of  London.  He  studied  anatomy  for  ten 
years,  made  over  10,000  preparations,  illustrating  comparative  ana- 
tomy, which  he  bequeathed  to  London,  as  the  commencement  of  a 
largo  museum.  He  was  a member  of  the  principal  scientific  so?^etlpf 
in  Europe,  wrote  a number  of  works  on  anatomy,  and  was  considered 
one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  in  his  profession. 

Priessnitz,  the  founder  of  the  hydropathic  method  of  treatment,  < 
the  son  of  an  Austrian  Silesian  farmer.  He  received  a limited  school 
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education,  and  worked  upon  a farm  for  several  venr*  m;in  • 
one  day,  a cart  loaded  with  barley  to  thl  fields  tho  W,T V takmg» 
frightened  and  dragged  the  cart  ovel  hi  Wy  ^wo  0f  hTrita  wSe 

ISSr’  a“d  “S  f““  S““  extended » Se^fSJ 

™s  fif ‘ apprenticed  to 

tion  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  wh^secured^a^sitnetfo^  f0^6!  the 

laboratory  of  the  Eoval  Institute  Tn  j situation  for  him  in  the 

lished  many  articles  in  the  “PhilosonhiVnl'T011'  su^;se<luently  pub- 

laws  of  electro-ma^etism  ™ 3e 

the  principles  of  electricity  He  wlYf„  penments  to  elucidate 
explained  many  principles  of  Z r^66/0  Umea  on  electricity, 
perties  of  th/<EK gies £C  °f  °Wh  the  prS 
subjects.  S ’ llght’  and  other  important  chemical 

reputation,'  Joh^Ho^^He  wm  theSf  of  aT  d^  & Wor]d'wide 
who  died  when  his  son  was  yet  in  S fl  u ™”  ^ London, 
grocer,  but  purchased  his  indentures^nd  w^f  a aPPrentmed  to  a 
first  intended  to  go  to  Lisbon  tn  aid  +p  6 abroad  to  do  good.  He 

quake  but  the  ship  was  taken  toVrtncT .^He*  s^Td^  ^ earth- 
thus  began  to  notice  the  ill-treatment  of  nri7  Served  as  ^riff,  and 
throughout  Europe,  in  order  to  demise mlans ITS  “*d  1°  Tisit  gaols 
of  criminals.  He  was  examined  before  the  n®Ue?la  ® ,tde  condition 
the  subject  of  prison  regulations  and  v ■ Commons  on 

House  for  his  ex%,tio»1rH?th“d Le„f  te  „ ‘he  .tha,,ls  »f  ‘he 
wished  to  visit  Russia,  Turkey  &c  Whiu  ■ a,  har  £ of  Europe, — 
Crimea  who  were  ill  with  malivnnnt  d-  mle  visiting  patients  in  the 
and  died  while  endeavouring  to  minisferto^the6  "“I ' H the  contagion, 
statue  is  erected  to  his  memory  in  St  Panr«  n +T^f°fts  of  others-  A 

It  would  be  interesting  toTescrfte  the  nit 

winch  w,  usually  find  in  these  d£nt ^ deveIoPments 

lai  h?°d  thT  “ Lectur^  on ‘‘ How  to  Else  “?D  5 *”?  as  1 have 
late  the  idea  that  all  men  distinguish  er7  in  +1  ’ 1 merely  recapitu- 

simdar  organizations  and  conformations  of  Sa„e  channels  have 
the  natural  elements  for  genius  he  can  Iti  i Ifa  lmm  da«  not 
and'6  r fajldtlesj  but  cannot  make  them  * •sb°w  it.  He  can  im- 
nd  useful  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  thi*  are  some  practical 
therb  ia  only  one  certain  way  to  gain  ' • )Jcct"  We  learn  that 
Avork-pntient  and  porscveriilL  work!  fatness,  and  that  is  by 

? -hB  ^ 


[men  have  had  to  labour" 
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HEALTH,  WEALTH,  AND  HAPPINESS. 


Life  is  made  up  of  little  things : farthings  make  shillings  and  pounds 
• — little  sins  make  great  crimes — little  pains  make  serious  diseases— 
little  drops  make  great  oceans — little  grains  make  lofty  mountains — 
little  minutes  make  long  lives — little  blows  make  huge  castles — little 
insects  make  extensive  coral  reefs  and  raise  islands  in  the  ocean — little 
words  make  long  speeches — little  letters  make  great  books — little  seeds 
make  forests— little  deeds  of  kindness  make  happy  lives. 

Health  is  a gift  of  nature,  and  cannot  be  prized  too  highly.  It  is 
important,  considered  for  its  own  sake  ; it  is  also  important  because  it 
is  the  foundation  of  Wealth  and  Happiness , and  no  great  undertaking 
can  be  carried  into  successful  execution  without  it. 

Both  wealth  and  happiness  are  sacrificed  for  the  want  of  health,  as 
it  is  not  only  “ stock  ” in  life’s  journey,  but  stock  in  trade,  business, 
and  usefulness. 

Health  should  be  prized  as  a birthright  privilege  ; for  it  is  natural  to 
be  healthy,  and  to  exercise  all  the  different  functions  of  the  body,  so 
that  harmony  of  physical  action  shall  be  produced  ; it  is  unnatural  to 
be  sickly,  and  develope  the  functions  of  the  body  in  an  abnormal,  de- 
ranged manner. 

Health  of  body  is  necessary  to  secure  health  of  mind.  It  is  like 
temperance,  which  is  at  the  foundation  of  every  noble  work.  A man 
in  a state  of  intoxication  is  not  in  a condition  either  to  conceive  or 
execute  any  great  design,  because  his  body  and  mind  are  both 
deranged  in  their  action.  The  same  is  true  with  a diseased  person,  who 
has  an  imperfect  constitution.  He  can  neither  make  nor  carry  out 
plans  or  arrangements  as  well  as  if  there  was  a perfect  harmony  in  the 
action  of  body  and  mind. 

Dyspeptic  sermons,  gouty  plans,  diarrhoea  pleadings,  consumptive 
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enterprises,  toothache  courtships,  heart-diseased  fighting,  headache 
fo?mancesand  SOre'ejes  readm&  are  a11  “ore  or  less  imperfect  per- 

If  you  wish  to  be  healthy,  eat  when  nature  seems  to  require  it,  and 
what  agrees  with  you  the  best.  Eat  to  live  rather  than  live  to  eat  Do 

hut  E v0?  -napPetlt£l  me';dy  because  ifc  the  senses, 

but  eat  that  which  will  nourish  and  recruit  the  body. 

Sleep  enough  to  rest,  restore,  and  reinvigorate  the  system  SleeD  at 

mght  aDd  work  by  day , order  to  be  good-natured  anil  peasant “the 

“ “ °r0SS- ,mtaWe  diSI,°Siti0“  brings  o“ 

Take  good  care  of  both  mind  and  bodv  in  order  to  n 

between  them  as  much  as  possible  ; gi ve  al]  the  organs  of  the  uTl 
powem  of  the  mind  their  proper 

-should  til  ill  all“s  we  S]  eo!S  "t fZ  “”1!““ 
faster  than  it  is  replenished  it  will  soon  L t pond  18  emPtied 

filled  as  rapidly  asTe  water  Tj exbau^ed  5 bu*  if  it  is 
same  is  true  With  the  life  prLripTe.  6 P°nd  18  kept  fulk  The 

nh’t  hH°W  he  wa  ^ ^ b 1 1 ^ 'of  bo  i d y1  and  Sndf’^H  & dW" 

he  InuXdlrlpt  SdH6  SCT!y  k”W  he  bad  l-'when 
was  refreshed  when  he  woke  In  Ho  bl?‘urb^l  with  dreams,  and 
meals  with  agood  appetite  eat  henvt  i n ri  1 11  hi-  He  sat  down  to  his 
trouble,  but  wfs  weuESed  He  k£Lrd>3,  food  «»™  him  no 
h)s i labours,  and  in  ah  other  bodily  conditio  '"V]'  P easufe,  and  enjoyed 
had  no  trouble.”  He  further V T «lut6,at  ®e  Ld  , 
peace  within,  for  there  was  harmony  of  mental  .1“  mmd-,he  was  at 
ments  or  conflicting  desires  He  wn«  a+  Ctl  action,  no  chafing  ele- 
hated  no  one,  and  L “^blm, 

hght  in  religious  exercises,  as  well  as  in  the  i “ / He.  took  de- 

aculties ; hence  he  concluded  as  he  wno  Q+  6 °pmen^  °f  tus  mental 
his  neighbours,  and  with  his  God  that  he  JLPT 3uTth  himself,  with 

S aUlf  h6althy  mentahy  an^d^hysicahv.  This  “ “7 

piousness  ^that  ^liTease 'destroys “mpleteness  of  oon- 

■' general  terms,  in  order  to  brSg  hem  ’ °T  “ty  hin‘  at  ‘hem 

the  prescribed  limits  of  a single  ketum  , cond(?nsed  form,  within 
^ he  enlarged  and  amplified  to  HI,  . ™l„m“  VpSfflc  52$  S 
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ease  is  too  severe  and  continuous  labour,  which  wiU  not  allow  the  system 
to  rest  and  recover  itself  by  taking  time  to  recruit.  Such  exhausting 
labours  will  always  destroy  the  nervous  energy  and  vital  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  too  much  idleness  and  inactivity  are  sources  of 
disease.  Every  bodily  and  mental  power  needs  exercise  as  well  as  rest 
and  idle  persons  are  usually  debilitated.  Ladies  who  have  “ nothing  to 
do,”  who  are  confined  to  an  indoor  life  in  close  and  warm  rooms,  and 
have  all  the  habits  belonging  to  such  a life,  are  almost  constantly  in 
the  hands  of  a doctor. 

Another  cause  of  disease  is,  that  the  body  is  sometimes  clothed  with- 
out reference  to  the  changes  of  the  weather.  This  makes  an  unequal 
temperature  in  the  body,  and  produces  fevers,  colds,  and  consump- 
tion. Many  persons  half  clothe  their  children.  In  a physiological 
point  of  view,  every  part  of  the  body  should  be  equally  clothed — the 
arms  and  legs,  as  well  as  the  trunk  of  the  body.  Dress  should  shield 
the  body  from  changes  of  climate,  should  preserve  purity  of  mind, 
should  encourage  art,  taste,  and  industry ; should  allow  ease  of  motion 
and  comfort ; should  enable  persons  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  busi- 
ness and  circumstances ; should  allow  the  mind  to  be  at  ease ; should 
not  be  in  the  way  when  walking  or  exercising ; should  not  be  so  tight 
as  to  prevent  the  growth  of  children,  or  the  free  and  easy  circulation  of 
blood  among  older  persons. 

It  is  no  sign  of  civilization  for  a person  to  dress  in  such  a manner 
that  health  is  undermined.  We  have  a right  to  wear  as  rich  and  costly 
clothing  as  we  please,  or  as  we  can  afford,  but  we  have  no  right  to  follow 
fashions  that  will  injure  us  mentally  and  physically — that  will  occupy 
our  thoughts  to  such  an  extent  that  we  have  no  time  to  develops  our 
higher  natures. 

Another  cause  of  disease  is,  failing  to  check  disease  in  the  beginning. 
This  could  be  done  very  easily ; but  instead  of  doing  it,  persons  wait  till 
they  become  really  ill,  and  then  are  obliged,  as  they  think,  to  take  so 
much  medicine  that,  if  they  recover,  they  are  debilitated  from  the  effects 
of  the  medicine.  Too  many  are,  however,  hurried  to  an  untimely  grave: 
it  is  the  little  foxes  that  devour  the  vines,  and  produce  so  much  mis- 
chief. When  persons  lead  irregular  lives,  yield  to  mental  and  physical 
excesses,  and  to  morbid  desires , they  throw  the  system  out  of  balance,  and 
the  result  is  disease. 

When  they  yield  to  unnatural  indulgences,  habits  and  practices  that 
undermine  the  constitution,  they  derange  the  nervous  system,  and  pro- 
duce disorder  in  the  entire  constitution.  No  person  can  indulge  in 
excessive  intemperance,  in  the  use  of  alcohol,  opium,  tobacco,  hot  and 
strong  tea  and  coffee,  without  disturbing  the  health.  Children  are  ill 
more  frequently  when  they  have  hot  and  strong  tea  and  coffee,  pare- 
goric, cordials,  candy,  cakes,  &c.,  than  when  they  partake  of  a plain  and 
simple  diet.  ... 

Those  persons  who  neglect  their  digestive  system  soon  become  diseased. 
People  can  surfeit  with  highly  seasoned  food  late  at  night,  can  eat 
irregularly,  can  whet  up  the  appetite  with  bitters  and  stimulants,  and 
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gormandize  as  much  as  they  please  ; but  the  day  of  reckoning  comes, 
and  disease  follows  in  its  train.  6 ’ 

Ladies  can  frequent  balls,  parties,  and  theatres  in  the  winter,  can  ex- 
change their  thick  dresses  for  thin  ones,  and  expose  themselves  to  the 
mclemencies  of  the  season  if  they  wish ; but  disease  follows  such  im- 
prudent fashions. 

VVhen  a person  works  in  an  unhealthy  place  because  he  can  obtain 
Pockets  not  only  the  equivalent  in  money,  but  in  dis- 
ease, doing  thereby  an  irreparable  damage  to  his  constitution  Breath- 
impure  air  is  a cause  of  disease.  It  makes  but  little  difference 

theatres  bedrooms,  lecture  rooms,  shops,  or 

tneaties.  Air  that  has  been  breathed  over  and  over  again  is  exceed 

ingly  unhealthy  for  the  lungs.  Our  bedrooms  sh^dTe  as  la?ge  as 
any  other  room  in  the  house.  The  windows  should  not  be  entirely 
nOceV+i!  thecracbs  stoPPed  so  completely,  when  there  is  no^r I 

The  effects  of  mnetf  -i  T ls  true  Wlth  theatres  and  churches 
wS of ^LtilSion Af lost  upon  tie  hearers  for  “5 
is  stagnated  by  impure  air  thev  ff^not ke6P  a^a+ke  because  their  Wood 

Those  who  l ! ttai'  at  the  P'^ut  time, 

would  be  without  suu  and  sufScieut  wat“  o ulurish  ™ 7 “ * plant 

mind,  and  older  perSo^  arf  irritabtTnd  g and  Wlth  a cross  frame  of 
so  well,  and  they  do  not  get  that  rest  f™  n™8’  tbey  do  not  sleep 
A fruitful  cause  of  disefse  vlw  f°“  sle?P  7 hlcb  a11  oeed.  1 
dwelling  upon  disadvantages  iZZadZZ  Z ^ ^ « su^t, 

cares  of  the  shop  hoZZtlTfaS 

moody  feelings.  The  capital  or stockin-tradeT/s^ ^ ™ ■ Sullen' 
versation,  is  to  talk  about  their  troubles  ^ the!  wt,  pe?'SOns  in  con- 
ticuferly  singled  out  and  made  to  bear  mnl  t?  tbey  had  been  par- 
A broken-down,  disconsolate-looking  won  neighbours. 

commenced,  with  a mournful  accentm  rW  u » U5d  to  see  me>  and 
said,  “ Nobody  iad  ever  been  afficted  sn  ^ her  ^roubIes-  She 
whole  life.”  I asked  « What  her  snl • 7 ,so  “ucb  as  she,  during  her 
that  - .he  had  lSfherCbaud SZ £?"“'?  wre  1 ” She  repS 
support ; that  she  had  also  lost  fifteen  almost  a11  the  means  of 

kft  ' **  ***  ^ 
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“ Suppose  they  were  all  living  : you  would  then  have,  in  fact,  more 
anxiety  than  at  the  present  time.  If  you  yield  to  your  gloomy  feel- 
ings, you  will  be  unfitted  to  discharge  your  present  duties.  My  ad- 
vice, then,  is  for  you  to  forget  all  your  troubles,  and  begin  to  live  in 
earnest  for  those  you  have  left  to  comfort  you.”  My  advice  to  those 
who  have  cares  and  perplexities  in  their  daily  business  is,  that  -when 
they  lock  the  door  of  their  shop  at  night,  they  lock  in  all  their 
troubles  and  cares  ; that  they  go  home  with  a light  heart  to  enjoy 
domestic  happiness  ; that  they  go  to  sleep  at  night,  not  to  dream  about 
business,  but  to  sleep,  and  then,  when  they  return  in  the  momiDg  to 
business,  they  will  be  better  prepared  to  engage  in  its  intricacies. 

When  working  becomes  a task,  it  chafes  both  body  and  mind.  It 
should  be  a pleasure,  and  will  be  when  every  one  is  in  their  right 
place,  doing  that  for  which  they  were  the  best  adapted  by  their  organi- 
zation and  constitution. 

Unhappy  marriages,  jealousy,  family  broils,  allowing  little  hidden  sms, 
like  moths  in  a dark  closet,  to  make  holes  in  our  moral  or  social  fabric, 
soon  destroy  the  constitution,  and  bring  premature  decay.  It  is  better 
to  see  virtues  than  faults,  to  look  upon  the  bright  than  the  gloomy  side. 
As  there  is  such  an  intimate  sympathy  between  the  body  and  the 
mind,  it  is  important  to  look  after  both,  in  order  to  secure  their 
healthy  action.  A sound  mind  can  only  exist  in  a healthy  body. 
There  is  life  in  health  ; there  is  death  in  disease. 

Wealth. 

Wealth  is  material  and  immaterial  in  its  nature.  Material  wealth  is 
of  value  so  far  as  it  supplies  the  wants  of  the  body,  aids  in  de- 
veloping the  mind,  in  promoting  human  happiness,  and  in  giving 
power  in  a good  cause.  ' It  is  a very  necessary  article  to  one  who  is 
capable  of  enjoying  it,  so  far  as  it  supplies  the  common  wants  of  life. 
Yet  there  is  a limit  beyond  which  we  cannot  go  ; for  when  we  are  well 
fed,  clad,  and  housed,  we  have  consumed  all  the  wealth  that  per- 
sonally we  can  enjoy.  We  can  travel  and  see  the  world,  and  enjoy 
wealth  for  this  purpose.  When  these  necessities  are  fully  met,  we  can 
only  use  wealth  to  advantage  by  increasing  our  trade  or  our  business, 
and  for  benevolent  purposes.  Honest  labour,  when  well  directed,  will 
secure  to  every  person  a competency  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of 
life. 

Immaterial  wealth  cannot  be  counted  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence ; 
but  it  consists  of  mind  in  its  every  phase  of  development,  of  soul  in 
all  its  comprehensiveness,  of  vast  mines  of  knowledge,  and  hopes  of 
immortal  treasures  beyond  this  life. 

There  is  wealth  in  health.  The  healthy  man  who  is  poor  in  pocket  has 
more  wealth  than  the  bed-ridden  man  who  has  many  thousand  pounds 
in  his  possession.  j 

There  is  wealth  in  family.  Those  parents  who  have  a family  around 
the  fire-side,  who  have  the  means  to  educate  and  properly  developc 
their  children,  are  more  wealthy  in  the  possession  of  these  immortal 
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treasures  in  the  shape  of  human  beings,  than  the  Duke  who  has  thou- 

ehJH?  of  acr<?s  °f  Iand  well  stocked  with  deer  and  rabbits,  but  no 
chddien  to  gladden  his  heart  and  home. 

his  l!feennSrl"fna!th  in-  9°°d  ?ctiocm;  Howard>  the  philanthropist,  spent 
rpfn  1 if?  UIiVn  WOrks  of  chal%  and  love,  and  in  attempting  to 
lefoim  and  benefit  prisoners  in  different  portions  of  the  world.  He 

died  a poor  man,  but  was  rich  in  good  works,  and  his  memory  will  be 
biessed  aslong  as  the  English  language  is  known  and  spoken!7 

promotiL  the  tP  Spent  ^ ^ his  "trength>  and  bb*  property  in 
L SSd  n^P![anCe  CauSVnd  ^proving  society  wheiever 
u + He  dled  Poor>  according  to  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 

spending.’  ^ Mh  m the  wealth  that  P^eth  nTwTth  the 

hemu,a/°ZV,f  spentallhis  money  and  health  in  educating  the  poor  but 
all  tl1irnave/arne1im,0re  valuable  treasure  to  another  world  than 
JosLf MaTon  Tlth  thaV°uld  be  cumulated  on  earth. 

will  collect’ ffirp  as  neaply  completed  an  extensive  asylum,  where  he 
If  hetk^  *>  f-d,  clothe,  and  educate! 

will  be  still  more  blessed  irffho  S°  fai.as  tbm  bfe  is  concerned,  he 
the  poor,  cloHirm  theSnakwl^l!pft1CU!nU  a^i!n  ?f  Sood  ™rks,  feeding 
into  society  usefll  membcil’  riendlD§  the  friendless,  and  sending 

is  d^ie^den^upo^orhe^foi^suDnorf30^6^  * Salar?’  and  yethe 

persons  are  disposed  to  put  into  the  co’ntlih  Up?n  TW'bat  generous 
aside  from  what  is  contributed  for  it  b u°n  box  for  his  own  benefit, 
has  gradually  increased  the  ?^T,V  th1  °rpbans  under  bia  care.  He 
ber  of  years7  ago  from  nn^v  aS^  Vm  tbat  be  commenced  a num- 
buildings,  capable  of  containing  from*0  thf e,  larg°  and  extensive 
children.’  HePhas  already d™  -th?U8aild  orPhan 

that  are  fed,  clothed,  educated  and  S f chlldl'en  m his  institution, 
posited  in  the  banks,  without  any  enTwn  °Vl  t0U  an7  money  de- 
%t ; but  he  has  faith  in Sprayer  L J n^?t^1?gular  sub^nption 
of  the  people  over  the  world  • and  it  is  alt  ° P-0C  P°  °Pen  Ibe  hearts 
contributions  are  for  how  extensive  the 

hinds,  no  labourers  in  the  field  to  solinif’™  6 baS  n?  a§ents  to  collect 
donations  from  concerts  and  leSiS  not  receive  a»7 

purpose,  because  he  wishes  that  wWevt.  - i PVen  for  the  special 
will  offering.  Though  poor  and  it  f Is  bcstowed  shall  be  a free- 
good  works,  in  labours  of  love,  in  universal  cinfi1''  M^Uer  is  ricb  in 
die  one  of  the  richest  men  on  earth  hWtj>  and  will  probably 

Kke  of  Ea,m"s  •»>—  h„Mur 
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than  he  in  the  love  and  affection  of  all  who  prize  the  true,  the  brave, 
and  the  noble  iu  spirit. 

We  perceive  that  there  is  wealth  in  good  actions  as  well  as  in 
bank  stock,  and  that  all  who  delight  to  do  good,  when  they  can  see 
the  effects  of  their  labours,  will  die  rich  indeed,  and  will  have  their 
reward,  which  will  be  eternal,  and  far  surpassing  that  which  will  come 
from  material  possessions,  when  they  are  gained  by  mercenary  acts, 
by  selfishness,  meanness,  and  duplicity. 

There  is  health  and  there  is  wealth  in  the  good  wishes ^ efforts,  and 
prayers  of  the  just  and  the  good.  Do  you  wish  to  succeed  in  business 
and  become  wealthy  1 Learn  to  do  everything  for  yourself,  and  be  not 
dependent  upon  another,  who  may  prove  false  or  treacherous  in 
time  of  need.  Learn  to  do  things  in  the  right  way  and  at  the  right 
time.  Genius  alone  does  not  give  success,  but  the  right  use  of  it  will 
always  bring  the  desired  result.  A man  with  a limited  amount  of 
genius,  who  knows  how  to  direct  and  develope  all  of  his  talents,  will 
accomplish  much  more  in  life  than  one  who  is  naturally  endowed  with 
a special  genius,  but  who  neglects  to  cultivate  or  improve  it. 

Sin,  vice,  crime,  hatred,  and  selfishness  are  neighbours,  and  all  are 
companions  that  bring  wealth  to  many,  while  poverty  associates  more 
frequently  with  goodness,  purity,  and  talent. 

Do  you  wish  to  succeed  and  become  wealthy  1 Keep  correct 
accounts.  Pay  your  own  bills.  Be  out  of  debt.  Do  not  depend  at 
all  upon  luck  and  good  fortune,  for  they  frequently  forsake  a person 
when  they  are  most  needed.  Ascertain  how  your  business  is  prosper- 
ing ; if  you  leave  the  entire  management  of  it  to  one  whom  you 
employ  to  take  charge  of  it,  when  the  day  of  reckoning  comes  you 
may  find  that  he  has  failed  to  discharge  his  duty,  when  the  loss  will 
be  your  own  ; and  though  you  may  discharge  your  faithless  servant, 
or  clerk,  yet  this  will  not  restore  to  you  the  time  you  have  lost  by 
having  too  much  confidence  in  the  business  capacity  of  others. 

Washington  and  Wellington  attended  to  their  own  accounts,  and 
thus  kept  out  of  debt. 

Pay  for  what  you  need  rather  than  for  what  you  want.  The  world  is 
full  of  wants  ; man  is  never  satisfied  ; his  life  is  certainly  none  too  long 
to  enable  him  to  perfect  himself.  We  must  overcome  time,  space,  and 
matter,  in  order  to  develope  all  the  resources  within  our  reach,  and  to 
apply  all  the  principles  that  are  known.  Few  analyze  their  own  minds 
fully  ; if  they  did,  they  would  soon  perceive  what  a great  contrast 
there  is  between  their  desires  and  necessities.  We  want  alcholic 
drinks,  we  need  pure  water.  We  want  tobacco  and  opium,  we  need 
bread  and  potatoes.  We  want  jewels  and  ornaments,  we  need 
libraries  and  newspapers.  We  want  theatres  and  ale-houses,  we  need 
museums  and  colleges.  We  want  wars  and  prisons,  we  need  peace 
and  liberty.  We  want  to  punish,  we  need  to  forgive.  We  want  what 
does  us  harm,  we  need  what  does  us  good.  We  want  more  than  we 
can  enjoy,  we  need  much  less  than  we  want ; and  it  is  well  for  us  that  we 
cannot  always  obtain  our  desires.  We  want  more  racing,  fighting,  and 
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SSi1^  cd  +•  et’  and  a legitimate  business  that  shall 

hilly  occupy  our  time.  We  want  more  reputation,  we  need  mnrp 
character.  We  want  to  gratify  our  pride  and  vanitv  wn  i 
humility  and  modesty.  We  want  more  cleared  land  than  wp™”'6 

deared!6’  bUt  W°  n®ed  the  uncleared  land  to  protect  that  which  Ts 
We  need  commissioners  who  can  make  and  „„  •.  , 

we  need  churches,  clergymen,  ministers,  and  members  who  ie Stained’ 
and  encouraged  by  the  spirit  of  Christ  rather  than  bv  that  n tt?  i? 
we  need  remedial  agents  that  contain  no  poisons  we  °lM  ’ 

who  can  reason  from  nature’s  standnm’n?*  9 i ee<^ j Philosophers 

open  the  boot  uaturfaTreS wV ^nZre  'ZZ?*0  T 
see  things  in  their  true  lifriit  t u , , » need  eyes  to 

discern  the  truth,  and  honesty  to  acknowledge^ t^t,  Slght’  JU’dgment  to 
need  one  kind  of  language  oL  kSTi  ^ PercePtible  ; we 
one  kind  of  weights  admeasure!  tmf  £»  f7^  a fi?ed  valuation, 
pay  more  willingly  for  wh^we  want  trade  over  the  world.  We 

our  incomes  and  earnings  are  dissimted  01  've  need,  and  hence 
hardly  afford  to  educate  °?r  chadre^  t™  f Wefeel  as  if  we  «>uld 
the  physician  for  his  services,  to  settleP  the wS®1?4 remunerate 
grocer,  and  to  furnish  our  houses  comfort, °[the  hutcher  and 
inuch  for  what  we  merely  wanted  that  wp  >1  ^ * WG  exPended  so 

‘ as  ot 

p > that  good 

kinds.  Some  mortgage  their  heaith'to'thp  r'i’  1'"  tIlere  are  various 
excessive  labour.  They  pun)osp  tn  0 h bn,d  °f  Work  they  do,  or  to 
they  soon  find  the  W6alth  raPidlJ  5 bS 

Some  mortgage  their  conscience  and  1 be  reached  in  that  way. 
decidedly  dishonest  in  its  nature /they  eiffit"1  f business  that  is 
Zthe  rploney  they  receive,  or  they  engage  .do  notglve  an  equivalent 
loth  soul  and  body.  Some  mortgage  their  virtue^!?0  tbat  sacrifices 
and  sen  or  lease  themselves  to  theirpa^ll'n  End  Purifc7  of  mind, 

sssa^b  th*  £ 

es£c  JlyrwhSS  nearlytli  tte  “P’^aut, 

the  liberal  shall  be  made  fat  and  fip  +1  h^01  We  find  recorded  “that 

233*  als0  the  promise,  “that  if  we  cast  lf^  ®baU  himself  he 
it  shall  return  to  us  after  many  days  ” 1 bread  uP°n  the  waters, 

you  should  learn  to  turn  failure',  +„ 
advantage  of  circumstances,  and  should3  g°i°d  account,  should  take 

?al7UrSeS;  D°  n0t  be  d-eourSdan?ae  the“  ^sementto 

ailed  once,  twice,  or  three  time,  Sin  nd  Slve  UP  because  you  have 
cumstances  are  not  always  in  ^.^ause  S 

i mu,  see  it  you  cannot 
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change  them  to  your  advantage.  Frequently  failures  teach  an 
useful  lesson. 

After  Aaron’s  two  sons  were  burnt  to  death,  the  others  learned 
how  to  light  the  lamps  and  burnt  offerings  according  to  Divine 
direction.  Eli  bad  to  lose  his  two  sons  befqre  he  could  see  he  had 
failed  to  train  them  in  the  way  they  should  go.  David  did  not  fed 
the  justice  of  his  sentence  until  Nathan  pressed  home  the  truth  to  his 
mind,  when  he  said  “ Thou  art  the  man.”  Brutus  did  not  comprehend 
the  full  force  of  the  laws  he  had  made  for  the  Romans,  until  his  two 
sons  were  the  first  offenders,  and  he  was  obliged  to  be  their  judge  ; 
neither  did  he  know  how  much  he  loved  law  and  justice  until  he  had  to 
decide  between  the  pardon  of  his  sons  and  the  rigid  enforcement  of 
the  laws  he  had  made.  Joseph  did  not  know  his  own  power  till  he 
found  he  was  able  to  resist  temptation  ; nor  did  he  see  the  good  of  his 
being  cast  into  the  pit,  sold  into  Egypt,  and  cast  into  prison,  till  he  was 
- brought  before  Pharaoh  to  interpret  his  dreams  and  to  become  second 
in  power  to  the  king,  and  was  the  means  of  saving  his  father  and 
brethren  from  starvation.  Jacob  could  not  understand  why  his 
beloved  son  should  be  taken  from  him  in  his  old  age,  until  his 


The  Great  Eastern,  though  it  has  repeatedly  failed  in  answering  the 
end  of  its  designer,  has  yet  taught  us  many  useful  lessons.  Sin 
abounds,  that  grace  may  abound  stiff  more  abundantly. 

When  Catharine,  the  wife  of  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  was 
stolen  from  an  oven,  in  which  she  attempted  to  hide,  and  was  carried 
to  Russia  as  a captive,  she  thought  it  a most  disastrous  affair,  but 
became  reconciled  to  it  when  she  was  afterwards  chosen  by  the 
Emperor  to  be  his  wife. 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  would  not  have  succceeded  in  establishing  a 
colony  in  the  New  World,  if  they  had  not  failed  in  Holland. 

England’s  defeats  by  the  Romans,  Normans,  Saxons,  and  Danes,  were 
eventually  beneficial  to  England  : she  obtained  thereby  a more  liberal 
government  than  she  would  have  had  otherwise. 

A family  failed  to  reach  the  boat  in  time  to  leave  for  America,  and 
blamed  their  driver  most  vehemently.  Another  family,  with  whom 
they  were  acquainted,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  boat,  and  congratu- 
lated themselves  upon  their  good  fortune  ; but  they  lost  their  lives, 
for  the  boat  sank  and  nearly  all  the  passengers  were  drowned.  Success 
is  a disaster  to  him  who  does  no  know  how  to  turn  it  to  a good  account. 
Strong  and  sturdy  oaks,  and  tall  pines,  grow  where  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  wind  to  blow  them  about.  The  same  is  true  with  man  : 
troubles,  trials,  and  hard  work  developc  the  genius  there  is  in  a man. 
General  Banks  graduated  at  a cotton  mill,  and  many  of  the  most  clever 
men  in  society  have  had  great  obstacles  to  contend  with  in  early  life. 
The  vast  resources  of  this  world  would  never  have  been  developed,  if 
man  had  been  born  in  luxury,  had  every  want  supplied,  every  wish 
gratified,  every  end  secured  without  an  effort.  Internal  greatness  is 


son  sent  for  him  to  go  to  Egypt  to  be  cared  for  by  him  during  the 
days  of  famine. 
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bareSffi!  hu  tli ni  nSi  fa!Iures’,clefeats'  and  disasters  to  account.  Eveii  < 
S ™^!  SfST  ' bG  ncd  u°  acc.ount — man  developes  from  within 

»f  ^—-3.  «,  make  tlxim 

Tnfj-'  Jm  fey  "'ere  honest  till  you  prove  them  to  be  rogues 
;t  too  cl  tea  that  the  opposite  is  the  case,  and  tins  is  the  best  wa  v In 

make  a rogue.  Frequently,  men  are  made  bad  by  bein°-  treated  as 

"hiie  rr  d,sto“est  : 

more  “ °PPOrtUllity  to  ref°™> » if 

tSS  tl  “l££P  ‘T 

and  asked  him  « if  he  v first, farmer  spoke  to  the  stranger, 

he  was  f“ ^wS^men>  Ho  «plied,  - that 

“Well,  I am  in  need  of  hel^  ®°mewbere»  on  a farm  or  on  the  road.” 

wages,  if  you  will  work  fo/me  ^^he^’ h °d  ^ glVe  you  so  much 
went  on  their  wav  together  In  iV>o  f bG  a,^oarer  consented,  and  they 
found  a labourer  £ ^ °ther  farmer 

days,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  Pilfer  fa  /be,  season.  After  a few 
and  on  examination  of  his  Dremise*  ™er>  dlf>  labourer  was  missing; 
broken  open,  and  all  the  monev  in  ’it  wilWU^  h}3  desk  had  been 
stolen.  At  the  end  of  the  week  there^,^  °the*i  vaIuables,  had  been 
runaway  convicts  from  prison  ThitL  an  advertlsement  for  two 
first  farmer,  and  fearing  SS^ri  hP  w by  bired  “an  of 

to  dismiss  him,  as  he  hid  received  - im“edl\tely  asked  his  employer 
necessary  for  him  to  leave  at  once  • thrrS°m  hf  ,home>  which  made  it 
should  be  glad  to  go  that  dav  ” u!*  ’ lf  16  would  Pay  him,  he 

had  escaped  from  prison,  and  as  they  '7ST  Were/“  rogues  ^ho 
newspaper  so  accurately,  they  wished  iv,6^  described  in  the 

part  of  the  country.  They  met  at  a tflv  .^eir  escape  for  another 
night ; and  the  two  formers  f ™ m town  to  stop  for  the 

thesametavern.  The  two  convicte  calf lo^X  f r<?om  together  in 
in  the  adjoining  room,  and  thinking  everv  nno  ate  at  night,  and  were 
versed  freely.  The  one  who  rnhh^i  r 7 °?e  was  asleep,  they  con- 
i' did  you  leave  without  bringing  awavsrf  °^?r  faid  to  tbe  other, 

L * 1P“BS„8US!:  “ S°°<i  opportunity,  L *2$!*"  ^re  ray 


ns  your  master  did,  I should  not  have  hesitated  a moment  to  have 
taken  it,  if  possible.  I believe  if  I could  have  remained  with  this  old 
man,  I should  have  begun  to  lead  an  honest  life.” 

This  fact  shows  how  much  advantage  a man  has  over  the  one  in 
whom  he  places  confidence,  even  though  at  heart  the  latter  is  a rascal. 
There  arc  cases  where  men  are  so  nl'ortuuately  organized  that  they 
will  resist  neatly  every  good  influence ; such  men  should  bo  placed  in 
asylums  where  they  will  have  no  temptation  to  go  astray,  or  to  injure 
others  ; and  herein  Phrenology  might  be  of  great  service  in  pointing  out 
the  special  weaknesses  of  different  individuals,  which  they  have  by 
nature  or  organization.  Phrenology  does  not  make  these  propensities, 

" ut  it  points  them  out  and  prescribes  a remedy  for  them,  and  will 
elp  an  unfortunate  man  to  balance  his  organization. 

Save  something  out  of  what  you  make,  no  matter  how  small  the 
earnings  are.  That  little  sum  will,  eventually,  become  a larger  sum  ; 
and  by  and  by,  when  misfortunes  come,  or  a person  is  too  old  to 
labour,  it  will  be  much  more  agreeable  to  be  supported  by  the  savings 
of  one’s  own  labour  than  by  the  cold  hand  of  charity.  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  parent  to  provide  for  the  future  needs  of  his  family.  Even 
though  he  may  spend  his  life  in  doing  good,  he  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
prevent  his  family  from  being  supported  by  tardy  contributions  after 
he  is  dead. 

Do  not  wait  for  something  to  turn  up,  or  for  “dead  men’s  shoes. 
Whoever  is  waijting  for  another  person  to  die,  is  in  a very  unpleasant 
predicament.  He  had  better  begin  business  with  a very  small  capital, 
and  increase  it  as  he  can  ; or  he  had  better  live  on  twopence  per  day, 
as  a young  student  did,  who  wished  to  save  his  money  and  invest  it 
against  the  time  when  he  married  and  had  a family  to  support.  Any 
man  who  has  pride,  independence,  and  manliness  of  spirit  must  feel 
mean  and  contemptible  unless  he  can  work  his  own  way  in  life,  and 
carve  his  own  fame  and  destiny.  It  is  very  well  to  have  assistance, 
but  unless  persons  have  talent  on  which  they  can  depend,  they  are 
never  certain  of  continued  success. 

Well-directed  efforts  give  success  and  increase  business,  even  with- 
out aid  from  others. 

Do  not  attempt  to  extend  business  too  much,  or  try  to  turn  too 
large  streams  into  your  channel ; for  you  may  be  overwhelmed  and 
drowned  with  an  excess  of  business.  Rather  turn  the  smaller  streams 
into  your  channel,  and  you  may  reasonably  calculate  on  a fair  degree 

of  success.  . i-it 

The  question  should  be  asked,  before  commencing  any  new  kino  of 
business,  making  acquaintances,  or  shaping  a course  in  life  “ “1  it 
pay  ? Whatever  will  pay  in  love,  friendship,  and  philanthropy,  in  the 
pocket  or  stomach,  in  the  mind  or  body,  at  home  or  abroad,  in  time  or 

eternity,  will  contribute  to  success. 

But  there  arc  many  things  that  will  never  pay  under  any  circum- 
stances. It  will  not  pay  if  a young  man’s  outgoes  are  greater  than  his 
income  It  will  not  pay  to  exhaust  vitality  faster  than  it  can  be  gene- 
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rated.  It  will  not  pay  to  take  an  enemy  into  the  constitutor,  u 
Wukmpts  “Se  “P  °“P  °“d  i“t“eSt>  “d  would  become 

te™  bfrhand’ in 

pKt“ym°r“  %i*5±2  !rjrd  ? ? tK 

s £s 

ss  rn\rcsv„rbS:%fef/‘^ 

were  forced  by  circumstances  the  eh  J-  %n0t  m their  element- 
ences-to  pursue  the  +tT  i choi°e  of  Parents,  or  other  influ- 

because  they  do  not  attend  to  thLhbutiLtsTPThetv°hf0ll0W'  ?T®  fail 
for  a few  years  and,  having  started  their  O ' 7 haV®  worked  bard 

prosper  without  their  personal  attention  ^mess’  SL1PPOse  that  it  will 
t.me  and  energy  in  aES • di,S E f »°f  sP“d  ‘Mr 

foi  clerks  to  superintend,  and  thev  find  TOh  ^bey  leave  their  business 
neglected.  Some  fail  because  they  mfndotw°°  latf’,thtat  dt  bas  been^ 
than  their  own.  When  thev  o-n  't„  + °ther  people  s business  more^ 
for  .their  neighbours' and d°  errands 
busmess  Some  men  are  » acSSnSaSf  tilt  ^ °W° 

-No  to  a request,  and  they  are  constant  r tbe^  cannot  say 
bours  for  no  compensation  • and  whT  th  7 WOrklDS  for  their  neigh- 
bourhood, yet  their  goodness  is  a T Ve,7  useful  * a neifh- 

. themselves.  They  do  more  than  obey  thelnhl  exPense  to 

fa  l because  they  dissipate,  and  devote  thf^?  ^ llterall7-  Some 
Their  energies  are  spent  in  themselves  to  a life  of  excess 

benefit  themselves  or  others.  If  <thfj  WEy  tban  iu  one  that  will 
business,  they  soon  waste  it  in  a frivoloifs  ^ comPetency  in  their 
dull,  and  indolent.  They  hesftate  tnn  “T?1',  lSorae  a«  too  lazy 
work,  and  rarely  finish  or  complete  whnwp1  befo,re  beginning  their 

uay  ot  doing  business.  An  enthnsiQJLa  aaraaSed  fortune,  is  an  unsafe 
entered  one  of  the  world-renowned  °mrd°r  m?n’  witb  a smiling  face 

SfSS  ,viih  “pocketful  SPSlS^,**c<5  * to**4JS2 

e>  a upon  certain  figures  upon  the  smvl'  i,  , aid  down  a handful  of 

WSSS;  ~ 25MS‘  hZl 

ty  sovcrc,e"s-  witb  - *- 


when  the  fates  were  against  him  the  second  time,  the  banker  looked  at 
him  with  an  inviting  smile,  as  though  he  would  say,  “ Try  it  again." 
The  young  man  slipped  away  quietly  from  his  place,  and  went  into 
another  gambling-room  of  the  same  extensive  building,  hoping,  I have 
no  doubt,  that  luck  would  be  in  his  favour  ; but  soon  after,  I saw  him 
leave  the  building,  with  a crestfallen  countenance,  his  head  lowered, 
every  smile  having  vanished  from  his  face,  and  evidently  he  was  quite 
ashamed  of  what  he  had  done.  He  was  a sadder  if  not  a wiser  man 
by  his  experience. 

Trying  experiments  without  judgment,  and  being  unwilling  to  receive 
advice  from  those  capable  of  giving  it,  frequently  empty  the  pocket,  and 
produce  no  good  results.  On  the  other  hand,  being  influenced  too  much 
by  others  without  consulting  our  own  judgment  has  often  proved  ruin- 
ous. Many  succeed  in  what  they  are  doing,  but  are  not  satisfied  with 
their  results.  A young  man,  very  much  broken  down  in  constitution, 
demoralized  mentally  and  physically,  looking  as  though  he  had  lost 
every  friend  in  the  world,  and  as  if  he  had  been  troubled  with  dys- 
pepsia for  years,  dejected  as  though  he  only  saw  despair  and  destruc- 
tion ahead,  came  into  my  office  in  Birmingham  as  a last  resort,  to 
ascertain  if  I could  advise  him  what  to  do  to  obtain  a living.  He 
said  “ he  had  failed  in  everything  he  had  attempted  to  do.” 

“ But  you  have  succeeded  admirably  in  doing  some  things  1 ” 

“ It  is  a mistake,  for  I have  failed  in  everything.” 

“ If  your  looks  are  not  deceitful,”  I replied,  “ you  have  succeeded  in 
injuring  your  constitution.  How  have  you  done  this  1 ” 

“ It  is  true  my  health  is  very  poor,  and  I have  not  been  able  to 
work  partly  on  that  account.  I do  not  know  what  has  injured  my 
health?”  “Do  you  smoke?”  “A  little.  I have  smoked  about 
twelve  cigars  a day  for  a number  of  years ; but  being  told  by 
my  physician  that  I must  break  off  from  this  habit,  I followed  his 
advice  for  a time ; but  my  health  did  not  improve  much,  so  that  I 
was  quite  discouraged  about  it,  and  now  smoke  a cigar  occasionally.” 
“ You  should  remember  that  you  nearly  broke  your  constitution  by 
indulging  in  this  habit  for  a long  time,  and  should  be  willing  to  spend 
as  much  time  in  attempting  to  recover,  and  not  expect  by  giving  up 
cigars  for  a few  weeks  to  restore  the  balance  of  physical  power  that 
you  have  been  losing  for  many  years.  Are  you  conscious  how  much 
work  you  have  done  for  a few  years  past  ? It  is  well  for  every  one  to 
cast  up  accounts  occasionally.  Let  me  see : if  you  have  smoked 
twelve  cigars  a-day,  you  have  smoked  at  the  rate  of  the  length  of  the 
Great  Eastern  in  seven  months  and  a half,  or  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  cigars  ; and  the  Great  Eastern  being  eight  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  sixty  inches  long,  is  equal  to  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  cigars,  three  inches  in  length.  You  per- 
ceive that  you  have  accomplished  something.” 

The  young  man  said  no  more  about  his  want  of  success,  but  made 
a new  resolution  to  give  up  his  cigars  and  mend  his  health  as  the  first 
step  before  engaging  in  a new  occupation. 


We  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the  destiny  of  man  to  reap  what 
he  sows.  It  is  said,  “ Be  ye  not  deceived,  God  is  not  mocked,  for  he 
that  soweth  of  the  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption  : but  he 
that  soweth  to  the  Spirit  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting.” 
Hence,  decide  with  great  care  what  kind  of  crops  you  want  to  reap,  and 
sow  accordingly.  To-day  stocks  are  up,  and  the  holder  of  them  is 
rich  ; to-morrow  the  same  stocks  are  down,  and  the  holder  of  them  is 
poor.  Riches  have  wings  and  fly  away,  but  truth  abideth  for  ever, 
Virtues  never  fail,  but  grow  brighter  and  brighter  to  the  end  of  life. 
No  debts  can  be  morally  outlawed,  whether  they  are  debts  in  business! 
in  health,  or  moral  debts,  but  sooner  or  later  must  be  paid. 


Happiness. 

There  are  different  kinds  and  degrees  of  happiness.  It  depends 
greatly  upon  the  susceptibility  of  the  organization,  upon  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  leading  qualities  of  the  mind  and  powers  of  the  body 
aud  upon  the  possession  of  health,  which  gives  the  capacity  to  eniov 
everything  that  our  circumstances  will  allow.  In  proportion  as  the 
higher  powers  of  our  nature  are  gratified,  shall  we  experience  genuine 
pleasure  or  happiness.  Some  live  on  a lower  plane,  in  the  lower  stages 
of  development,  and  are  satisfied  with  mere  physical  pleasures,  and 
they  find  ample  opportunity  to  gratify  their  desires.  We  have  the 
dancer,  rope-walker  juggler,  wrestler,  fighter,  circus-rider,  and  boxer 

m -t0l  ?ratlfy  theU'  auimal  natures>  and  they  denght  in  carousing 

eating,  drinking,  horse-racing,  betting,  and  gambling.  g 

Another  class  is  happy  in  making  money,  trading,  doing  business 
accumulating  property,  and  the  happiness  of  life  to  such  persons  ?s 
connected  entirely  with  the  making  of  their  fortunes.  Some  are  haonv 
when  spending  money  m different  ways  ; others  are  happy  when  thlv 
are  hoarding  and  they  would  attach  no  value  to  propertyunless  thev 
could  retain  it  in  a miserly  and  penurious  manner.  Many  enioy  them" 
selves  in  studying,  accumulating  knowledge,  reading,  travelling  and 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  world  in  its  varied  asneef^  Jh  mSVi 
are  far  better  pleased  to  stay  at  homeland  never StS  0t£ers 
they  were  born.  Some  see/ happiness  of 

and  in  cultivating  a relationship  between  themselves  aud  C m?  ’ 
They  are  more  happy  in  anticipations  of  the 

than  in  the  pleasures  of  sense.  They  are  another  life, 

sufficient  clothing  to  cover  them  1 1 h Possessing  only 

under  the  cauop/of  heaven, Saving  b„?  OvC‘ th“!' 

Mvethno  SZS’Jr 1 

pass  them  without  noticing  them.  Others  are  i™  ° ^ +n  ohned  to 

85  - m th0  busy  sat 

Happiness  is  both  positive  and  negative,  conseious  and  unconscious ; 
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but  the  positive  and  conscious  conditions  of  happiness  are  those  of 
which  I would  speak  at  the  present  time.  There  are  certain  things  we 
may  do  to  increase  our  happiness  and  prevent  misery. 

If  you  desire  happiness,  let  vour  conduct  towards  you  neighbours, 
and  conversation  about  them,  be  such  that  you  will  not  be  ashamed  to 
meet  them  anywhere,  or  under  any  circumstances. 

Lead  such  a pure  and  virtuous  life,  that  you  will  never  be  able  to  see 
any  traces  of  vice,  or  of  a bad  and  sour  disposition  in  your  faces,  when 
you  look  into  your  mirrors.  Live  so,  that  when  you  review  your  past 
history,  you  may  see  no  dark  shadows  reflected  from  the  retrospection. 
Live  so  as  to  merit  reward,  instead  of  condemnation.  It  is  important 
to  provide  for  old  age  ; but  do  not  work  so  hard  to  earn  money  to 
enjoy  in  old  age,  that  you  break  your  constitution:  otherwise,  you 
may  not  live  long  enough  to  enjoy  your  earnings. 

Be  careful  enough  in  business  operations,  that  you  may  be  able  to 
square  your  accounts  when  bills  are  due,  and  especially  conform  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  so  that  when  she  brings  in  her  accounts  of  debt  and 
credit,  the  accounts  will  balance.  The  settlement  will  come  sooner  or 
later,  and  it  is  much  better  to  be  prepared  to  meet  it. 

Many  forfeit  health,  wealth,  and  happiness,  and  even  life  itself,  by 
violating  the  laws  that  control  them,  and  living  a foolish  life. 

If  you  wish  to  have  happiness,  retire  to  rest  in  a peaceful  frame  of 
mind,  not  grumbling,  scolding,  or  finding  fault  with  any  one,  and  see 
that  you  have  a comfortable  bed,  on  which  you  can  sleep  soundly. 

Do  not  form  any  habits,  the  gratification  of  which  disturbs  the  order 
of  nature  or  your  peace  of  mind;  but  have  that  mental  and  physical 
discipline,  that  will  enable  you  to  control  all  your  habits  and  propen- 
sities. Let  the  family  and  domestic  circle  be  the  place  where  you  deve- 
lope  the  most  agreeable  part  of  your  nature.  If  you  would  find  happiness 
at  home,  do  your  part  towards  carrying  it  there.  Let  it  be  the  place 
where  you  will  recruit  your  energies,  so  that  when  you  return  to  busi- 
ness, you  will  have  renewed  vigour  and  strength. 

Do  not  gratify  one  faculty  at  the  expense  of  another.  Do  not  in- 
crease your  family,  or  family  expenses,  beyond  your  means  of  support. 
Let  love  and  kindness  mellow  every  element  of  your  nature.  Do  good 
as  you  have  the  daily  opportunity  ; and  do  not  wait  to  have  your  pro- 
perty scattered  after  you  are  dead  by  litigious  executors,  or  spendthrift 
heirs,  who  cared  nothing  for  you  when  living.  _ ] 

Mr.  M’Donald,  of  New  Orleans,  had  great  success  in  business,  and 
amassed  great  wealth  ; but  he  was  a miser,  and  lived  in  a mean,  penu- 
rious manner,  in  order  to  save  every  penny  he  might  earn.  He  did  not 
even  have  his  table  spread,  as  persons  generally  do  when  they  take 
their  meals  ; but  he  eat  from  the  drawer  and  table  on  which  he  trans- 
acted his  daily  business.  He  indulged  in  no  luxuries,  and  seldom  went 
across  the  Mississippi  river,  to  Algiers,  where  he  lived,  in  the  steam- 
boat, for  it  would  cost  him  five  cents  each  time.  M lien  he  went,  his 
negro  servant  rowed  him  across  the  river,  and  he  thereby  saved  a little 
expense,  as  he  owned  the  negro  and  had  to  support  him,  whether  he 
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worked  or  not.  When  lie  was  asked  to  contribute  to  any  charity  ha 
would  say  , « Wait  until  I am  dead,  when  my  money  will  be  distributed 
according  to  my  wishes.  A lady  laboured  with  him  very  earnestly  and 

for  tRvwln  UC6fkm  t0  glVC  Tdi°Wards  erecting  an  orphan  asylum 
for  the  children  of  many  hundred  parents  who  had  been  suddenly 

swept  off  by  the  cholera.  The  children  were  left  in  a destitute  com 
dition,  and  great  efforts  were  made  to  provide  for  them 

« S tbe  plea<iinS3  of  tbe  ^ “d  "ph 

“ But  the  children  need  food,  comfort,  a home,  and  an  education 
while  you  are  living : they  cannot  wait  for  you  to  die  ” ’ 

After  spending  a whole  forenoon  with  the  old  man  he  reluctmtlv 
gave  her  five  dollars,  instead  of  five  hundred  or  five  thousand  n j 7 
Sf  ‘ to  have  done,  a,  he  had  no  child™  InT^Z  ^ShW 

* they  live'from'day  today  S' ifl^  t0  "“«>«> 

ao  retain  for  the  support  o/themselveYan?fam5iS°th  than.toh,e^  wish 
aaP.P 7 if  they  witness  the  enjoyment  it  may  b - nJ  T11  be,  m‘fe 

IS?  “ t0  tke“’ th”  *»  b-d « fcotS  tb?  £&£ 

and  contTnnahtafngsfand  “rownfof  stay  Jappy  thoughts 

hereafter.  u oi owns  or  gioiy,  with  substantial  rewards, 

•shS  th?‘  ?°n  * 

saloons  in  places  of  bad^pn  ™ie  society  vot*  fri“d,3  “ S™,d 
such  places  ; but  let  home  be  the  centre  of  all7  7 can.only  enjoy  at  . 
as  you  make  friends  and  acquaintances  tnL  In  7°UJ  enJ°yments,  and 
let  them  participate  in  \o:^iZsVete  them  t0  7°Ur  h0me’’  a»d 

^culat^S to  you,  who  are 
friend  who  sticketh  closer  than  a brothS Ind  On°Urf  ’ f“d  thereis  “a 
never  be  ashamed.  Make  a friend  of  Him  we  sb°uld 

fnends.  As  far  as  possible  live  in  , eSl  „ith  V"  b?  the  best  °f  all 
neighbours,  with  your  God.  1 Wltb  yourselves,  with  your 

use  the  means  accordingly  ffor  hai ipinIsgWf]th  tbatobJect  in  view,  and 

be 

Health,  Wealth, , and  Happiness.  7 P 8 tbe  legdimate  result, 


LOVE,  COURTSHIP,  AND  MARRIAGE. 


Marriage  is  the  oldest  and  most  important  institution  on  earth.  It  has 
its  foundation  in  the  nature  of  man.  It  shapes  the  fortunes  of  families, 
and  sometimes  determines  the  fate  of  nations.  We  cannot  over-estimate 
the  importance  of  Marriage,  for  the  domestic  circle  is  the  foundation  of 
society,  government,  and  laws  ; hence,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
improve,  perfect,  and  elevate  it.  If  the  family  is  industrious,  economi- 
cal, studious,  moral,  and  refined,  so  is  the  society  of  which  that  family 
is  a member.  But  let  discord,  ignorance,  and  selfishness  reign  in  the 
social  circle,  society  at  large  will  feel  these  contaminating  influences. 
The  query  may  be  asked,  What  have  Physiology  and  Phrenology  to 
do  with  Marriage  1 “ Much,  every  way.”  Physiology  teaches  the  laws 

of  life  ; the  importance  of  health  in  the  family ; the  best  way  to 
preserve  and  regain  it  when  lost.  It  enables  us  to  perceive  the  relations 
between  the  mental  and  physical  conditions  of  parents  and  children  ; 
it  qualifies  us  to  understand  the  important  fact  that  parents  transmit 
their  peculiarities  to  their  children  ; that  children  are  perfect  iu  organi- 
zation in  proportion  as  certain  laws  are  obeyed.  Hence,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  Physiology  into  account,  in  order  that  we  may  carry  out  tho 
highest  design  of  the  marriage  institution.  Physiology  also  gives  us  a 
knowledge  of  the  temperaments,  and  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  adapta- 
tion between  two  organizations  in  marriage.  If  a young  man  read  his 
own  nature  by  the  light  which  Physiology  sheds  upon  it,  he  can  readily 
understand  what  temperament  is  needed  in  a companion  for  life  to 
secure  an  adaptation  that  will  produce  harmony.  Union  in  the  mar- 
riage relation  is  something  like  a combination  of  chemical  elements 
that  have  a natural  affinity  for  each  other.  There  are  elements  like  oil 
and  water,  that  never  unite,  so  some  minds  are  constitution;  Uy  dis- 
similar. If  we  were  led  by  a sort  of  chemico-merital  attraction  in  tlis 
choice  of  partners,  we  should,  instinctively,  be  drawn  into  right  paths, 
and  require  no  knowledge  on  the  subject.  But  this  is  not  the 
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case.  Many  persons  are  guided  by  their  feelings— which,  at  best,  are 
only  blind  guides— and  make  unfortunate  selections.  It  is  better  to 
trust  to  the  intellect,  for  it  is  much  safer  to  allow  the  feelings  to  follow 
the  judgment,  than  the  opposite. 

While  extremes  of  temperament  should  not  be  blended,  a contrast  is 
desirable.  A person  with  a very  strong  vital  temperament  should 
choose  a companion  who  has  a predominance  of  the  mental  and  motive 
temperaments.  The  highly  nervous  should  be  blended  with  the  vital 
and  the  motive  should  not  be  united  with  the  same  degree  of  the 
motive  It  both  have  a predominance  of  the  masculine  elements  of 
mind,  there  will  be  too  much  harshness  in  the  family  ; but  if  each  have 
an  excess  of  the  feminine,  there  will  be  a want  of  vigour  and  energy 
Ikrenology  teaches  us  that  in  every  respect  physical  and  mental 
extremes  should  be  avoided.  If,  for  example,  a man,  who  has  lar°-e 
Firmness,  should  marry  a woman  with  this  faculty  in  extreme  the 

fn The  Stato  nf°  \T°f0  n 11Jflther  would  yickl  A man  in  Syracuse, 
the  State  of  New  York,  had  the  organ  of  Firmness  immensely  large 

SlXtoWtinshe  Wl  rff  °n(i  da£  Td  declared  that  he  wofod  not 
speak  to  her  till  she  had  first  spoken  to  him.  Her  Firmness  was  about 

as  large  as  his,  and  they  lived  for  two  years  in  the  same  house  without 

arsavr1  otier  The  ^ 

t .1  ' * the  husband  has  au  organ  very  large,  the  wife  should 

have  the  same  organ  smaller,  so  that  they  may  improve  eaTh  other „ 
much  as  possible  ; but  this  cannot  be  done  where  both  “ 

C?y‘e!1C)’  or  the  sauje  excess  m the  development  of  the  faculties  6 
of  those  organs  in  wPhich  the  other  isPdefiff  h' f +ug°°d  development 

favourable  to  the  offspring.  PhienoW  ^ S ’ i5fe  -rfult  wil1  be 
to  make  allowances  for  the  peculiarities^  ead?  US 

cause  of  the  great  variety  of  disnositlL  • + el’  and  exPIaill«  the 
fact,  it  gives  ugs  charity  & l * 

Man  and  Woman,  considered  Physiologically  and  Mentally 
arelS  a*d  duties 

tion  to  do  his  or  her  own  work  * ^ ' ence  eacb  bas  the  organiza- 

>»  S SShS? i,r  PerS0Ml  lib'^  Tbe  - 

«lave  after  marriage  ^ mamage>  "or  should  be  a 

neither  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  other  Man^  mutaal  eDjoyment : 
f otn'^oTaS  to  £ 
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of  the  positive  qualities.  Ho  goes  forth  to  conquer,  to  break  the 
way,  and  open  new  channels,  is  specially  adapted  to  clearing  the 
land,  tilling  the  soil,  raising  the  stock,  building  the  ships,  houses, 
canals,  bridges,  railroads,  docks,  fortifications,  to  defend  his  family, 
home,  and  property,  to  navigate  the  waters,  invent  and  make  ma- 
chinery, to  establish  telegraphs,  to  do  wholesale  trading,  shipping 
and  out-door  labour,  to  make  and  execute  laws,  to  explore,  work  iv 
mines  and  quarries,  to  study  philosophy  and  science,  to  try  experi- 
ments, to  practise  surgery,  to  preach,  teach,  comprehend  mathematics, 
mechanics,  astronomy,  and  chemistry.  Phrenologically,  he  has  those 
ixrgans  which  give  pride,  determination,  perseverance,  energy,  origi- 
nality, and  inventive  talent ; physiologically,  he  is  strong,  bony,  and 
muscular,  well  adapted  to  action  and  locomotion  ; physiognomically, 
he  has  a strongly-marked  outline  of  person,  a large  chest,  broad  square 
shoulders,  high  cheek-bones,  a firm,  confident,  energetic  walk  and 
intelligent  countenance.  The  average  height  of  man  is  5 feet  8 
inches  ; his  weight  is  160  lbs.  ; his  chest  measures  35  inches;  his  head 
measures  22  inches,  he  has  150  cubic  inches  in  his  brain  ; his  bones  are 
large,  and  not  as  fine  as  those  of  woman. 

W ornan  was  designed,  by  her  organization,  to  act  the  gentler  part, 
to  take  a feminine  view  of  subjects,  to  be  a helpmeet  for  man, 
to  exert  a refining,  persuasive  influence  over  him.  She  is  the 
mother  of  her  race,  therefore  has  parental  attachment,  connubial  love, 
domestic  feeling,  patience,  prudence,  pliableness,  kindness,  and  sym- 
pathy. Phrenologically,  woman  has  large  Approbativeness  and  Benevo- 
lence, which  give  a desire  to  please  and  make  others  happy.  She  has 
also  the  elements  of  economy,  sagacity,  intuition,  neatness,  taste,  mu- 
sical talent,  observation,  memory  of  persons  and  things,  power  of  con- 
versation, agreeableness,  refinement,  chastity,  faith,  wit,  sentiment, 
emotion,  and  enthusiasm  ; consequently,  she  has  the  qualities  to  keep 
a shop,  stationery  and  book-store,  to  sell  goods,  to  take  care  of  pro- 
perty, to  make  wearing  apparel,  to  design,  engrave,  draw,  to  copy  law- 
papers,  to  write  prose  and  .poetry,  to  report,  set  and  distribute  type, 
sing,  teach,  entertain  company,  practise  the  healing  art  among  woman 
and  children,  nurse  the  sick,  and  take  care  of  her  house  and  family. 
She  possesses  the  negative  and  passive  qualities.  Having  large  Venera- 
tion, and  not  aslargeCombativeness  and  Destructiveness,  she  desires  to 
look  up  to  man  as  her  protector.  Her  power  lies  in  her  beauty  of  form, 
face,  and  expression  ; in  her  refinement,  elevation  of  mind,  and  gentle- 
ness of  manner.  Physiologically,  she  has  a predominance  of  the 
mental,  arterial,  and  nutritive  temperaments;  hence  she  is  organized 
on  l.  high  key,  is  ardent,  intense,  susceptible,  warm-hearted,  impulsive, 
and  excitable.  Physiognomically,  she  has  sloping  shoulders,  rotund 
face,  and  form,  penetrating  eyes,  a kind,  anxious,  affectionate  expression. 
The  average  height  of  woman  is  5 feet  4 inches.  Her  weight  is 
120  lbs.  Her  chest  measures  31  inches.  Her  head  measures  2l£  inches 
in  circumference.  She  has  140  cubic  inches  of  brain.  Her  organiza- 
tion is  small,  but  finer  in  its  texture  than  that  of  man. 


Woman  rules  by  love  ; man  by  force.  He  breaks  the  way  ; sha 
makes  that  way  smooth.  He  earns  the  money  ; she  should  take  care 
of  it.  Man  is  the  father  of  the  race  ; woman,  as  the  mother,  nourishes 
and  trains  that  race  to  perfection.  She  exerts  as  much  influence  in 
her  way,  and  has  as  much  talent  to  discharge  her  duties,  as  man  has  in 
his  way  and  sphere.  Their  talents  and  powers  of  mind  are  differently 
directed  by  their  nature  and  duties,  and  these  cannot  be  compared  as 
those  of  two  men  or  two  women. 

Some  men  are  very  feminine,  and  some  women  are  very  masculine  • 
yet  the  law  of  the  sexes  is  the  same. 

The  sexes,  when  rightly  trained,  exercise  a good  influence  over  each  > I 
other.  Men  behave  better  in  female  society  than  when  alone.  Let  a* 
man  live  as  a hermit  and  he  is  not  so  refined  and  gentlemanly  in  his 
character  and  deportment  as  when  in  her  company.  The  presence  of ' x 
woman  always  improves  man.  One  good  woman  will  sanctify  a whole 
company,  and,  I presume,  that  a gentleman  has  the  same  beneficial  in^CX 
fiuence  in  a company  of  ladies.  There  is  no  reason  why  boys  and  girls ^ w 
should  not  bo  educated  in  the  same  school,  and  at  the  same  college 
they  are  born  in  the  same  family,  and  sit  at  the  same  fireside  in  child- 
hood ; but  what  an  excitement  it  creates  when  an  intellectual  woman 
wishes  to  receive  a college  education  ! Many  think  that  young  gentle- 
men  would  not  study  much  if  young  ladies  were  admitted  &to  their 

,hat  t!lej  ''°U,d  StUd?  betto-  as  «“* 

We  should  be  educated  for  married  life.  I do  not  mean  that  thpr-A 
should  be institutions  for  that  purpose  ; but  parents  should  remember/- 
that  marriage  is  the  natural  destiny  of  their  children  and  should 
thern  the  information  they  need  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  duties  in 
married  life.  There  are  some  judicious  parents  who  are  faithful  to 
their  responsibilities.  May  their  number  increase  ! to 

Social  Faculties. 

3 bein°’  ba+s  brajn  in  the  lateral  and  basilar  portions  of 

located  in  that  portion°which  is^ccupieSy^he^m  prope°sities  are 
convolutions  of  the  brain,  mostly c“3  by tL  occS  P°f Brior 

the  social  feeelings  are  strono-  in  nronm-tion  the  °CG1Pltal.bone  ; hence, 
the  brain  is  fnfl/developid 8KS  of 

the  .hole  mint  end,  then  rigWy  to 

sustain  an  influential  position  in  societv  Th!  ..1.1  ' , individual  to 

philosophy  have  not  Precoe»ized TeKteSt. La me,,tal 
many  distinct  qualities  of  the  mind  as  the™  arl  ^ there  are  as 

to  sustain.  It  has  been  the  mission  of  ? S°da!  relationa 

important  truth,  so  that  now  it  is  generally  rem  poPularize  this 
there  is  a faculty  of  the  mind which b or  distance, 

This  is  called  Amativeness : the  function  of  -Jh  s<ixes  to  each  other, 
between  the  sexes.  It  is  this  


it  i8  this- 
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race. 


...  r,  Fre(luen%  the  power  of  amativeness  is  developed  in  giving  life 
vitality,  general  efficiency,  thought,  originality,  and  energy  of  wind! 
This  faculty  exerts  a quiet,  hut  modifying  influence  in  the  general 
Jitercourse  between  the  sexes,  giving  to  each  a deep  interest  in  all  that 
concerns  the  other.  It  softens  the  proud,  irascible,  anti-social  principles 
ot  our  nature  in  everything  which  regards  that  sex  which  is  the  object 
of  it,  and  increases  the  activity  and  force  of  all  the  kindly  and  benevo- 
lent affections.  If  the  organ  be  small,  the  person  is  less  susceptible  to 
emotions  of  love,  is  cold-hearted  and  distant,  disposed  to  avoid  the  com- 
pany of  the  opposite  sex,  and  frequently  manifests  a want  of  refinement, 
tenderness,  warmth,  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  which  should  exist  betwoen 
se,xes-  -the  affections  of  such  a person  are  characterised  by  purity 
ot  feeling,  and  Platonic  attachment,  rather  than  by  those  impassioned 
emotions  which  spring  from  large  Amativeness. 

The  proper  guiding  of  this  faculty  would  save  to  the  human  race  a 
vast  amount  ot  health  and  constitution.  When  perverted,  it  depraves 
human  nature  more  than  any  other  propensity.  Cities  and  nations 
have  been  utterly  destroyed  in  consequence  of  the  perversion  of  this 
organ.  If  an  individual  possess  his  normal  strength  of  constitution, 
unimpaired  by  a loss  of  vitality,  he  will  have  sufficient  energy  to  give 
to  his  business  to  warrant  success,  and  failures  would  be  the  excep- 
rion  rather  than  the  rule.  If  the  opposite  be  true,  he  developes  only 
half  of  his  mind.  Every  act  seems  paralyzed,  and  he  is  in  a state  of 
stupor  most  of  the  time.  His  memory  becomes  enfeebled,  and  he  can 
neither  think,  plan,  nor  execute.  There  is  a great  difference  between  a 
man  who  has  the  cup  of  vitality  full,  and  running  over,  and  one  who 
has  just  energy  enough  to  get  along  without  literally  “ breaking  down.” 
Parents  should  select  good  books  for  their  children  to  read,  good  asso- 
ciates,  active  and  pleasant  employment ; for  idleness  and  bad  company 
are  the  forerunners  of  licentiousness. 

Conjugality  is  another  of  the  social  organs.  It  gives  a desire  to 
unite  and  concentrate  the  affections  for  life  on  some  one  individual,  to 
share  with  that  person  all  in  life,  to  be  constantly  in  his  or  her  society. 
When  combined  with  Amativeness,  it  attracts  and  seeks  one  of  the 
opposite  sex.  Love  between  the  sexes  as  such,  does  not  produce  mar- 
riage ; but  Conjugality  gives  this  union.  This  facidty  is  located  in  the 
lateral  portion  of  the  brain,  just  above  the  cerebellum.  It  is  stronger 
in  woman  than  in  man.  She  is  more  social,  and  feels  the  need  of  a 
mate  more  than  he,  because  her  enjoyments  are  connected  with  domestic 
life,  and  her  happiness  depends  more  upon  the  gratification  of  her 
social  nature.  The  majority  of  men  can  live  tolerably  well  without  a 
mate,  if  circumstances  require  it.  The  husband  can  leave  home,  stay 
away  from  his  wife,  and  return  again,  looking  as  well  as  ever ; whereas, 
his  wife  craves  a companion,  cannot  live  alone,  and,  if  happily  married, 
she  becomes  pale  and  thin  when  her  husband  is  away,  loses  her  appe- 
tite, sleeps  but  little,  and  has  no  enjoyment  save  when  her  husband  is 
by  her  side.  The  latter  does  not  comprehend  this  state  of  mind;  he 
thinks  because  he  enjoys  himself  away  from  home  without  her,  that  she 


should  be  equally  happy  without  him.  This  faculty  ties  the  knot  of 
affection,  blends  the  interests  of  two  congenial  souls  into  one,  and  thus 
cements  their  affections.  The  longer  two  persons,  with  this  organ  large, 
live  together,  the  more  they  assimilate  in  looks,  expressions,  gait,  and 
character.  It  constitutes  the  foundation  of  marriage,  and  sustains  the 
superstructure  until  the  objects  are  separated  by  death.  Some  have 
this  faculty  so  small,  that  they  can  love  as  many  times  as  objects  of  love 
present  themselves  to  their  notice.  I know  of  those  who  are  only  waiting 
for  their  companions  to  be  removed  by  death,  hoping  then  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  marry  the  one  they  love  better.  Some  have  several 
wives  at  the  same  time,  as  Solomon,  and  Brigham  Young,  of  Utah  Ter- 
ritory.  The  latter  has  sixty  wives  and  two  hundred  children.  He  must 
be  a very  fatherly  man,  but  he  cannot  have  very  large  Conjugality. 
Some  who  have  loved  once  can  never  love  again,  as  in  the  case  of 
Washington  Irving.  This  is  often  the  case  where  a person  has  led 
a secluded  life,  has  not  been  much  in  society,  and  has  suddenly  become 
acquainted  with  an  individual  who  calls  out  their  entire  love.  These 
instances  are,  however,  very  rare.  Some  are  married  to  those  who 
never  reciprocate  their  affection,  and  it  is  not  till  they  have  loved 
the  second  and  perhaps  the  third  time,  that  their  love-natures  are 
wholly  developed ; so  that  though  Conjugality  would  seem  to  imply 
thau  a person  could  love  but  once,  yet  its  real  function  disposes  one  to 
:>e  true  and  devoted  to  the  object  of  affection  as  long  as  life  continues. 
My  advice  to  those  young  wives  or  husbands  who  have  any  anxieties 
concerning  what  their  respective  companions  will  do  after  their  death 

^ “ngS’  “»  P°^ 

T 2?°Mer  fiCUl+y  |nth®social  brain  is  Philoprogenitiveness  or  Parental 
fCt-H  r°^ted  Ui  ^ie  back  Part  of  the  b^d,  immediately  above 
the  middle  of  the  cerebellum,  gives  fulness  to  the  centre  of  the  occipital 
bone  a roundness  and  prominence  to  the  back  portion  of  the  head 
The  legitimate  function  of  this  faculty  is  parental  love,  and  its  influence 

ch  drenSar,Tft0  °Ur  -°Cla  haPPiness>  and  the  Proper  preservation  of  the 
chiidren.  It  gives  instinctive  love  for  the  weak  and  helpless  offspring 

Its  power  is  increased  in  proportion  as  the  object  is  dependent  and’ 
requires  care  and  solicitude.  This  facultv  is  L™  u a, 

child  is  young,  and  its  peculiar  province  il  to  hold  the  f 

parent  to  the  child  as  long  as  care  is  necessa^v  fnv  d °f  the 
maintenance,  the  training  and  directing  of  all  its  mental  am^h!?688]’ 
powers.  Let  there  be  a babv  in  the  cradle  and  i a x , physical 

with  one  eye  and  one  ear  onen  Thp  fn+hn  , • , onc  mother  sleeps 

snores  away  till  morning  and  does  not  kiinwiu^  S°  m^nc^u^  Ho 
has  been  up  several  times  in  the  nio-ht  to  feed^  watchful  mother 
till  she  tells  him  in  the  morniifg  • 77  ^ lhe  chil* 

she  snores  too,  and  sleeps  all  nfg’ht  Thisfacultv^s  ^ m 'C  Cradle- 
than  in  man  ; is  more  active  in  girls  than  in  hoL  Sf1ro^er  m woma° 
with  their  dolls,  and  if  they  have  iLgfldeali^  tbe  mT  amUsed 
»uch  afreet, on  and  care  on  the  doll,  at  if  it“'X’  a 5S 


witli  dolls"  kmfe'  hammer’  &C’’  and  lauSbs  at  his  sister  for  "playing 

,Jhe  lo,'v;cr  Part  °f  Philoprogenitiveness  gives  love  for  animals,  pet 
dogs  and  horses.  If  a lady  have  no  children,  she  will  often  pet  and 
talk  to  a poodle  dog  or  a cat,  as  though  they  were  children.  A married 
lady  with  no  children,  has  raised  a large  family  of  dogs.  She  takes 
care  of  them,  pets  and  nurses  them  when  they  are  ill,  and  has  talked 
to  them  so  much,  that  they  are  quite  intelligent.  They  will  go  and 
open  the  door,  or  close  it  again  as  she  bids  them,  and  are  really  quite 
obedient  to  her  wishes.  In  watering-places,  you  will  see  those  ladies 
who  have  nothing  else  to  do,  carrying  dogs  when  they  are  weary,  giving 
them  an  airing,  petting  them  and  sending  all  the  other  dogs  away  so 
that  their  own  pet  may  not  be  contaminated.  I visited  a family  in  the 
noith  of  England,  where  a lady  was  confined  to  the  house  with  illness. 
She  could  not  walk.  She  had  a very  lovely,  loving  cat, — the  finest  cat 
I ever  saw.  She  tied  it  to  her  chair,  or  to  a side  of  the  room,  with  a 
red  string,  as  there  was  only  one  cat  in  the  neighbourhood  that  she 
thought  was  fit  company  for  her  own.  Thus  was  her  organ  of  Philopro- 
genitiveness exercised.  Better  love  a cat  than  not  love  anything ! yet 
we  should  centre  our  love  upon  something  as  elevated  as  possible,  and 
while  there  are  so  many  fatherless  and  motherless  children  in  the  world, 
ladies  need  not  be  at  a loss  for  something  to  love  and  fondle.  If  it 
were  not  for  this  faculty,  the  child  might  be  neglected  in  its  early  help- 
lessness, when  there  is  nothing  in  its  nature  and  condition  to  render  it 
particularly  attractive. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  animal  world.  The  hen  is  devoted  to  her 
chick,  until  she  has  taught  it  to  scratch  for  its  own  food  ; to  catch  its 
own  grasshopper,  to  fly  on  to  the  roost  itself.  The  bird  is  devoted  to 
its  young  in  the  nest.  She  feeds  them  for  several  weeks  until  they  can 
obtain  their  own  food,  protect  themselves,  and  become  comparatively 
independent  of  the  parent.  By  the  aid  of  the  intellect,  the  foncl 
mother  understands  the  wants  of  the  child,  and  developes  its  body  and 
brain,  so  that  the  child  is  prepared  to  go  forth  into  the  world  and  take 
care  of  itself.  The  parent  who  has  large  Benevolence  and  Philopro- 
genitiveness combined  with  small  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  and 
Self-esteem,  is  too  obliging,  accommodating  and  subservient  to  his 
children.  When  there  is  the  reverse,  and  the  selfish  organs  are  stroug, 
the  parent  is  liable  to  be  severe  and  harsh  in  the  treatment  of  children^ 
and  to  look  upon  them  as  so  many  impediments  in  the  way  of  his  pro- 
sperity and  happiness.  Some  thank  Cod  for  all  the  children  they  have, 
as  Mrs.  J.,  of  Chester,  England,  who  had  33  ; while  others  wish  that 
they  were  entirely  free  from  such  responsibilities.  The  phrenological 
developments  explain  a great  variety  of  mental  manifestations  in  this 
respect. 

Another  organ  in  the  social  group  is  Adhesiveness.  It  is  located  on 
both  sides  of  Philoprogenitiveness.  The  function  of  this  faculty  is  to 
give  friendship,  attachment,  and  sociability.  It  draws  families  together 
with  gregariousness  of  feeling,  and  unites  them  in  permanent  bonds  of 
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affection.  Through  its  influence,  we  prefer  the  society  of  special,  par- 
ticular friends,  and  devote  ourselves  to  them.  It  leads  to  intimacy,  a 
free  and  unrestrained  communication  of  thought  and  feeling,  a desire 
to  confide  in  and  rely  on  the  object  of  our  affection.  Large  Adhesive- 
ness makes  the  warm-hearted,  social  member  of  society.  Small  Adhe- 
siveness renders  a person  cold  in  his  manners,  unsocial  and  unfriendly. 
I know  a cold-hearted  man,  who  has  been  married  five  years,  and 
boasts  that  he  has  not  kissed  his  wife  once  during  that  time.  He 
travels  nearly  all  the  year,  and  having  the  organ  of  Adhesiveness 
deficient,  forms  but  few  attachments,  and  cares  very  little  for  friends 
or  relatives.  With  this  faculty  large,  the  individual  welcomes  his 
friends  with  great  cordiality  when  they  visit  him.  It  is  a bond  of  union 
to  link  society  together.  It  is  naturally  stronger  in  woman  than  in 
man,  and  when  she  has  large  Adhesiveness  joined  with  large  Philopro- 
genitiveness, she  is  pre-eminently  adapted  to  make  the  domestic  circle 
“ a heaven  upon  earth.” 

Adhesiveness  inclines  a woman  to  make  more  sacrifices  when  she 
loves  and  weds,  than  a man,  to  bestow  more  affection  on  her  husband 
than  he  is  capable  of  reciprocating.  When  Adhesiveness  and  Approba- 
tiveness  are  both  large,  she  desires  attentions,  and  the  manifestations 
oi  friendship.  A young  lady  with  this  conformation  of  brain,  married 
a gentlemen  who  had  Adhesiveness  and  Approbativeness  small,  and  the 
intellectual  faculties  large  ; the  result  was  unfortunate,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  lady.  After  marriage,  they  moved  into  the  country,  near 
a growing  town,  but  several  hundred  miles  distant  from  where  the 

Bardin  f dy  w Sinb°vn'  vThfy  had  the  advantage  of  fresh  air,  a fine 
gaiden,  &c.,  but  the  husband  spent  nearly  all  of  his  time  in  the  town 
looking  after  business,  coming  in  contact  with  society,  hearing  the  news’ 
enjoying  and  improving  himself.  The  lady,  as  a matter  of  courae’ 
S at  home  to  attend  to  the  family  duties,  and  frequently  saw  no 
w SeiTantS, dyri3?g the  long  day.  Her  mind,  naturally,  centered 

on  hei  husband,  and  she  looked  forward  to  his  return  in  the  evening 
as  a relief  from  the  monotony  of  the  day.  A description  of  one  evening 
vhich  was  a type  of  the  week,  may  be  interesting.  As  the  hour  of  hfs 

supper  before  his  wife,  and  said  “C’omp  ^ stoi?acb*  tie  finished  his 

to  read.”  She  silentlv  removed  the  «°m  u fear  tde  table,  I want 

his  pocket.  Drawing  his  chair  close  ^ ’ and  de  Polled  a paper  out  of 

****  “ “*  *-»  rjrs 
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he  was  considered  a tuitleman.  After  a little  time,  his  wife  came  with 
some  work  to  the  table,  hoping  to  have  a friendly  chat.  They  both  sat 
silent  for  a time,  and  the  husband  made  no  sign  of  pleasure  at  her 
presence.  The  baby  cried  Wife,”  said  the  h^and,  «^11  y0^  take 
up  the  baby  ? It  makes  such  a noise  that  I cannot  take  the  ^sense  of 

frnm  t T ,™adl?S\  , T,h<;  wife  took  baby.  It  bad  waked  to  get  a kiss 
from  its  father,  but  he  did  not  think  of  that,  only  that  its  noise  had 

thf+nShld  If  Pleas^ire-  . Th®  W1/c  sang  baby  to  sleep,  and  again  came  to 
the  table,  hoping  her  husband  would  soon  lay  down  his  paper,  and 
converse  awhile  with  her.  But  he  still  continued  to  read,  so  the  wife 
ventured  a remark.  “My  dear,  who  did  you  see  to-day  ? Where  have 
you  been  ? What  have  you  been  doing  1 ” “ Eh  1 ” said  the  husband, 
giumly.  It  is  all  the  consolation  she  received.  He  continued  his 
leading.  After  a while  she  spoke  again.  She  cannot  help  it.  She  is  &■ 
woman!  She  wanted  entertainment,  and  was  willing  to  do  her  part 
towards  obtaining  it.  “ My  dear,  did  you  see  that  splendid  turn-out  to- 
day /—fine  horses  and  equipage.  I didn’t  know  there  were  such  stylish 
people  in  this  region.  W ho  were  they  ? ” “lam  reading,  my  dear,’’ 
said  her  inconsiderate  lord.  That  is  all  the  encouragement  she  got, 
and  he  still  continued  reading.  After  a while,  he  had  finished  one 


paper,  he  put  it  into  his  pocket,  and  intended  to 


carry  it!  across 


the  street  to  his  neighbour.  Be  has  read  it.  The  news  is  in  the  family' 
and  that  s enough.  He  then  took  another  paper  from  his  pocket,  and 
commenced  again  to  pore  over  its  columns.  Finally,  the  wife  saw  that 
there  was  no  chance  for  conversation  that  night,  for  it  was  nearly  ten 

0 clock,  and,  as  she  really  desired  him  to  make  some  purchases  for  her 
on  the  morrow,  when  he  went  into  town,  she  mustered  courage,  and 
broke  the  silence  again.  “ My  dear,  when  you  go  into  town  to-morrow, 

1 wish  you  would  buy  for  me  some  pins,  some  needles,  some  thread,  and 
some  tape  : I want  to  make  a dress  for  baby.’-  Then  the  husband  rose 
and  in  an  offended  and  very  dignified  manner,  threw  down  his  paper, 
exclaiming,  u Every  time  that  I come  home  and  attempt  to  read,  you 
keep  that  eternal  tongue  of  yours  going  ; it’s  no  use  trying,”  and  hf 
went  sullenly  to  bed. 

If  this  husband  had  read  aloud  to  his  wife,  or  had  rocked  the  cradle 
wliile  she  read  to  him,  or  had  only  left  the  papers  at  home  once  in  a 
while  for  her  to  read,  it  would  have  been  a great  pleasure  to  the  wife, 
and  she  would  have  continued  to  improve  her  mind.  Whereas,  if  her 
time  is  entirely  spent  in  domestic  drudgery,  though  she  may  have  been 
intelligent  and  accomplished  when  he  married  her,  she  will  retrograde, 
while  he  will  progress  by  his  constant  contact  with  society.  By-aud- 
by,  he  will  spend  his  evenings  somewhere  else  than  at  home,  with 
those  who  can  entertain  him  better  than  his  wife,  and  thus  trouble  will 
come  into  the  household.  A man  never  makes  a mistake  when  he  keeps 
his  wife  posted  in  the  news  of  the  day,  and  gives  to  her  every  opportunity 
for  improvement.  She  if  a more  congenial  companion  for  him,  and  is 
better  qualified  to  educate  the  children.  Besides,  he  contributes  in  ,his 
way  to  the  health  of  his  wife  and  family.  Many  a wife  is  ill  fos  no 
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other  reason  than  because  she  is  obliged  to  stay  at  home  all  the  time ; 
scarcely  sees  her  husband,  and  has  but  little  opportunity  for  entertain- 
ment. She  pines  in  solitude,  loses  her  brilliancy,  sharpness  of  mind, 
appetite,  health,  and  life  itself.  She  goes  to  bed  discouraged,  and  the 
doctor  comes,  feels  her  pulse,  looks  at  her  tongue,  cannot  understand 
what  the  matter  is  with  his  patient,  but  as  they  have  sent  for  him  to 
prescribe,  he  must  do  something;  so  he  bleeds,  blisters,  and  gives 
medicine.  But  it  was  the  kind  and  sympathetic  attentions  of  her 
husband  she  needed,  instead  of  the  medicine  from  the  doctor.  If  the 
husband  had  occasionally  gone  with  a carriage  to  the  door,  and  said  to 
his  wife,  “Come,  my  dear,  let  us  have  a ride  into  the  country,  let  us  go 
and  see  our  friends,  or  attend  some  pleasant  entertainment,”  he  would 
have  perhaps  saved  his  wife’s  life.  The  best  medicine  a man  can  give 
to  his  wife,  is  an  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling  with  others  in  a 
friendly  manner.  It  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  husband  to  look  after 
the  welfare  of  his  wife  in  this  respect,  as  to  make  money  in  his  business. 

One  of  the  illustrations  of  its  manifestation  is  connected  with  the 
following  incident,  which  occurred  in  Boston,  Mass.  While  examining 
the  head  of  a gentleman,  I remarked,  “ that  he  was  not  adapted  to  the 
social  and  domestic  circle,— that  I pitied  his  family,  if  he  had  one  ” 
Me  expressed  surprise,  and  said  he  was  a man  of  large  family.  The 
legret  was  repeated,  with  the  explanation  that  he  was  unable  to  eniov 
the  family  circle,  and  render  himself  a social  man.  Nothing  was 
learned  of  the  case  until  I visited  an  adjoining  town,  and  was  called 
upon  to  examine  a family  of  six  children.  At  the  close  of  the  exami- 
nations, I placed  my  hand  on  the  head  of  the  mother,  and  told  her  she 
was  very  social,  companionable,  warm-hearted,  friendly,  and  capable  of 
enjoying  society  and  company.  She  wept,  and  said,  “the  remark  was 
tiue  with  reference  to  her  capacity  to  enjoy  friends  and  society  but 

dTU:ea  ^ the  PrivileSe  since  ter  marriage.  In  compli- 
ce with  her  husband  s commands  she  had  not  been  into  societv 
since  her -marriage,  nor  had  she  had  the  privilege  of  receiving  her 
friends  at  her  own  table.  She  said  her  husband's  place  of  busineS 
was  m Boston,  and  that  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  labouring  for  the 

examined  was  the  husband  of  this  ^ 

foreign  objects  of  charity  rather  than  to  his  familv 
manifested  as  much  charity  for  others  and  at  tn^’  covdd  have 
have  been  more  social  at  his7 own  fireside.  ’ * ^ SaUJ®  time’  could 
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Vrge  Adhesiveness^with' fair  intellectual  ker!’,?nd.P0hticians  who  have 
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with  genius  who  have  less  of  the  warm,  social,  genial  nature.  A 
man,  with  a warm,  social,  friendly  disposition,  will  be  of  much 
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u ^ ,lave  )een  ln  love.  I can  always  tell  by  looking 
who  have  been  under  the  exercise  of  the  social  faculties. 


A young  man  of  my  acquaintance  wished  to  marry,  but  could  not 
succeed  m getting  any  young  lady  in  love  with  him.  He  was  astounded 
at  his  failure.  At  one  time,  he  donned  his  best  attire,  and  went  with 
a great  deal  of  dignity  to  see  a young  lady.  He  carefully  sat  down  in 
his  chair,  very  erectly  and  precisely  adjusting  himself,  as  though  he 
were  to  have  a photograph  taken.  He  was  on  one  side  of  the  fire-place 
and  she  on  the  other.  “ Very  rainy,  this  evening,”  observed  he.  After 
a pause.  “Crops  very  backward  this  season.”  Another  pause  ensued. 

Hid  you  hear  of  the  accident  i a boy  got  run  over  with  a cart.”  In 
this  way  the  evening  passed,  and  about  nine  o’clock  he  rose  to  leave 
askmg,  “ if  he  might  come  again.”  The  young  lady  did  not  say  “ yes,” 
and  he  could  not  understand  why  he  made  no  impression.  He  thought 
he  acted  like  a gentleman,  and  so  he  did,  but  not  like  another  youn^ 
man  who  called  to  see  a young  woman  he  loved.  He  sat  on  the  oppo° 
site  side  of  the  fire-place  for  a time,  wanted  to  draw  nearer,  but  did 
not  exactly  know  how.  She  spoke  in  rather  a low  tone  of  voice  ; and 
he,  feigning  not  to  have  heard,  moved  his  chair  forward  a little,  with 
the  remark,  “ I didn’t  quite  hear  what  you  said.”  She  repeated  the 
observation  in  the  same  low  tone  of  voice,  and  again  he  drew  nearer, 
saying,  “lam  a little  deaf,  in  consequence  of  a recent  cold,  I suppose  !” 
After  a while  they  soon  became  very  social,  passed  an  agreeable  evening, 
she  invited  him  to  call  again,  and  the  final  result  was,  that  they  were 
mutually  pleased  with  each  other,  and  were  married. 

The  Irish,  as  a nation,  manifest  this  organ  in  their  promptness  to 
defend  the  cause  and  character  of  their  friends.  The  Hindoo  has  less 
of  it.  The  Scotch,  as  a nation,  have  it  large,  as  all  their  authors  evince. 

The  last  faculty  of  the  social  group  is  Jnhabitiveness.  It  is  located 
directly  over  Philoprogenitiveness.  It  is  near  the  termination  of  the 
occipital  and  parietal  sutures.  This  faculty  gives  attachment  to  place, 
love  of  home  and  country.  The  necessity  for  a primitive  faculty,  from 
which  results  attachment  to  country,  home,  and  residence,  will  be  at 
once  admitted,  when  reference  is  had  to  the  great  variety  of  clime,  soil, 
and  institutions  of  which  the  earth  is  composed. 

A fixedness  of  habitation  is  absolutely  demanded  for  all  improve- 
ments in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  social  and  political  institutions. 
How  applicable,  then,  the  quaint  old  proverb,  that  a “ rolling  stone 
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gathers  no  moss.”  Compare  the  Bedouin  of  the  desert  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  ; the  wandering  and  predatory  habits  of  the  former,  with  the 
desire  to  be  settled,  the  love  of  country,  of  the  old  homestead,  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  latter.  The  Arab  race  were  originally  far  more  en- 
lightened than  the  natives  of  Britain.  At  one  time  they  were  the 
intellectual  teachers  of  the  whole  world.  But  they  have  been  such  a 
wandering  people,  that  they  have  retrograded  while  others  have  pro- 
gressed.  The  barbarous  hordes  of  the  Scythians,  Goths,  Visigoths 
and  Huns  improved  wonderfully  in  their  modes  of  life,  and  in  intel- 
lectual culture,  after  they  settled  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

There  are  some  persons  who  are  never  contented  away  from  their 
.homes,  they  must  sit  at  their  own  fireside  circle,  or  they  pine  and  are 
extremely  unhappy,  whether  they  are  surrounded  by  friends  or  not. 
rhe  Irish  are  particularly  attached  to  the  land  of  their  birth:  and 
although  the  tide  of  emigration  has  carried  many  to  other  countries  vet 
there  is  no  place  half  so  dear  to  them  as  Erin’s  green  isle.  What  can 

t0  exert,10Ihmore  than  the  knowledge  that  our  achievements 
wifi  be  of  service  to  those  we  love  in  the  family  ? The  love  of  home  is 

of  th°n  th+G  most.™Portant  features  in  domestic  life.  In  the  formation 

fac'iltA‘5s  are  vei7  powerful  in  their  effect  on  the  happiness 
and  perfection  of  the  race,  and  when  legitimately  developed  lead  to 
^laage  and  the  formation  of  the  domestic  circle. 

foirn  a bond  of  union  beTweennations  **  & tOUndatlon  for  soclet7i  to 

deSopS  pwTand  menjaf  ^ ^ ,stated  to  be  a well- 

both;  a social  and  domestic * dlspofS^S  “cluding  maturity  of 
industry,  good  habits  self ’•  self-g°vern1ment,  discipline, 

tion  for  discharging  all  the  duLs’iSddefffe^life^^ 
to  fea “r  »°fVe  > ^ be  well 

ordinary  acceptation.  It  is  something5  Sarcannot'L^T?  by  the 
sured  seen  or  handled,  lent  or  borfowecl  usT^S  A?  or  mea- 

^7  -d  ioZ 


wearies  nor  feints  • fora^eVnnrT  7 P°7cr  of  a°tion 

wears  a false  smile/nor  assumes  fafellVurs  ° It?’  fghtS  n0r  trifles’ 
to  sympathy,  smiling  nlhblp  „n„+i  ( ours‘  ^ ls  always  warm,  alive 

voted.  It  is  constant,  uniform’ 


possess  it  It  can  be 

Q 
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yet  thousands  would  sacrifice  their  fortunes  to  obtain  it.  Without  it 
mankind  are  miserable,  society  is  unstrung,  law  is  of  no  avail  there  I 
^nopure  family  enjoyments,  and  man  is  like  a feather  on  the  wind. 
With  it,  man  is  perfectly  happy,  society  is  united  like  a band  of  brothers, 
and  the  family  circle  is  a paradise  on  earth.  Those  who  are  fully 
imbued  with  it,  are  honest,  vn-tuous,  industrious,  moral,  refined 
elevated  m feeling  and  conduct,  happy  and  contented.  Those  who  do 
not  possess  it  are  morose,  unhappy,  irregular  in  their  habits  and 
feelings  and  are  more  or  less  inclined  to  lead  an  immoral  life.  Love 
is  not  the  result  of  any  one  organ,  it  is  the  action  of  the  mind  as  a 
whole.  It  is  a warm,  genial,  life-giving  power.  It  is  life,  for  it  gives 
and  sustains  life.  6 

Strictly  speaking,  every  distinct  power  of  the  mind  has  its  own  love, 
which  is  satisfied  with  its  own  gratification.  But  there  is  a love  that 
is  disinterested  ; that  desires  others  to  prosper  and  be  happy  ; that  sacri- 
fices self ; that  is  willing  to  shine  through  another  and  be  happy  in  their 
success.  It  make  us  love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves.  Love  is  based 
°?  - W 0 i^n?on  and  attraction.  This  has  its  foundation  in  the  law 

ot  athoity,  which  bears  an  intimate  relationship  to  adaptation  and 
assimilation.  There  is  no  love  where  there  is  no  affinity,  attraction, 
adaptation,  and  assimilation  of  one  or  more  qualities.  Love  begins  to 
develope  towards  another  when  we  feel  that  our  happiness  is  not  com- 
plete within  ourselves.  Its  growth  and  perfecting  influences  depend 
much  on  tone  of  organization,  circumstances,  phrenological  develop- 
ment of  the  social  faculties,  Benevolence,  Veneration,  Spirituality,  Con- 
scientiousness, Ideality,  arterial  blood,  good  digestion  and  the  mental 
temperament.  To  love  self,  properly,  is  an  improvement  on  no  love  at 
all.  To  love  another  in  addition  to  self-love,  is  an  advanced  step,  and 
to  love  our  Creator  beyond  the  creature  is  the  climax  of  all  love. 
Though  heaven-born,  it  is  found  the  most  pure  and  abundant  among 
the  poor  and  dependent.  It  cannot  be  monopolized  by  rank  or  station! 
It  speaks  gently  to  the  wayward,  feeds  the  poor,  clothes  the  naked, 
warms  the  cold  and  shivering,  shelters  the  stranger,  loves  liberty,  sets 
the  captive  free,  loosens  the  bonds  of  slavery,  tempers  law  with  mercy, 
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takes  the  gospel  into  prison,  spreads  the  mantle  of  charity  over  a mid- 
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titude  of  sins,  treats  the  insane  humanely,  settles  difficulties  without 
war,  carries  the  good  tidings  wherever  it  goes,  is  a hand-maid  to  virtue. 
Its  mission  is  to  blend  the  human  race.  With  the  social  brain  it  gives 
a home  and  family  ; with  Benevolence  it  leads  us  to  value  the  whole 
human  family.  Guided  by  Veneration,  and  connected  with  a spiritual 
birth,  it  acquaints  us  with  the  spirit  of  inspiration,  and  the  true  cha- 
racter of  God — for  God  is  Love  ; and  when  purified,  it  gives  immortality 
beyond  the  grave. 

Love  is  the  most  tender  element  of  the  mind.  Do  not  trifle  with  a 
person  in  love,  though  he  may  have  been  unwise  in  the  selection  of  a 
mate  ; for  many  a person  has  been  driven  to  desperation  because  his 
feelings  have  been  misunderstood. 

Love  is  an  enduring  element  of  the  mind.  We  have  an  example  of 
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it  in  our  Heavenly  Father,  who  endures  all  our  wanderings  and  depar- 
tures from  a correct  course  of  life.  Nothing  but  the  love  of  God  is 
equal  to  this.  We  have  a striking  instance  of  this  in  the  love  David 
bore  toward  his  wayward  son  Absolom,  who  had  gained  permission  to 
leave  the  city  of  Jerusalem  for  a few  days,  to  pay  a vow  that  he  had 
made.  This  statement  was  only  an  excuse  to  get  away  to  raise  an 
army,  for  the  purpose  of  returning  to  take  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
destroy  his  father,  and  obtain  the  crown.  When  it  was  known  that  he 
had  raised  an  army  in  opposition  to  his  father  and  the  crown,  David’s 
soldiers  assembled  to  meet  Absolom  in  mortal  combat.  As  David  left 
the  city,  though  his  son  was  seeking  his  life,  he  said  to  his  soldiers, 
“ Deal  gently,  for  my  sake,  with  the  young  man,  even  with  Absolom,” 
David  sat  in  the  gateway,  anxious  to  learn  the  destiny  of  his  son.  As 
soon  as  the  messengers  came,  he  inquired  of  them  the  tidings  of  the 
battle-field.  And  when  the  truth  flashed  upon  his  mind,  he  was  much 
moved,  and  went  up  to  the  chamber  over  the  gate  and  wept ; and  as 
he  went  thus,  he  gave  vent  to  the  following  lamentation  : “ Oh  ! my  son 
Absolom  ! my  son,  my  son,  Absolom  ! Would  God  I had  died  for  thee. 
O,  Absolom  ! my  son,  my  son  ! ” 

A touching  manifestation  of  love  between  two  individuals  was  shown 
in  the  affection  which  Jonathan  bore  to  David,  and  the  reciprocal 
attachment  shown  by  the  latter.  When  Jonathan’s  father  sought  the 
life  of  David,  Jonathan  screened  him,  and  swore  to  protect  him°  which 
b^  did  at  the  risk  of  his  crown  and  life,  “ for  he  loved  him  as  his  own 
soul. 

A ioving  wife  wiU  bear  and  forbear.  The  same  is  true  in  the  case  of 
the  husband.  Pure  love  refines,  softens,  elevates,  and  gives  a higher 
tone  to  the  mmd.  Let  a young  man,  rude  in  his  ways,  or  a young  lady 
giddy  m her  manners,  have  their  love-natures  developed,  there  will  be 
an  entire  change  in  their  deportment.  They  will  manifest  more 
character,  strength  of  mmd,  virtue,  principle,  gentleness  of  nature,  a 
finer  moral  perception.  ’ 

Did  you  ever  receive  a lovedetter?  Keep  it  as  a treasure,  read  and 
re-read  it  occasionally,  for  you  will  not  have  one  every  day,  and  respond 
to  it,  if  it  is  a legitimate  love  that  can  be  encouraged.  Some  persons 

Wt  ktpeW  W«at  Jt  TS  tc!  have  another  individual  pour  out  their 
love  to  them.  Some,  when  they  receive  a love-letter,  not  bein°-  able  to 
appreciate  it,  make  fun  over  it,  or  destroy  it.  Watch  a rosebud  in 
the  morning  when  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  shine  upon  it  Graduallv 
it  swells  and  unfolds  its  velvet  petals,  till,  by-and-by  it  is  fully 
bloomed.  Just  so  is  it  with  the  heart  under  the  influence  <ff  love  it 
opens,  swells,  and  expands  into  full-grown  power.  ’ 

Brni»VeTC+°mpriSeSmany  qualities  and  conditions.’  It  is  on  a graduating 

commenced— in  Heaven.  There  is  a’great  diff1561*0*  w °niy  where  lfc 
and  passionate  love.  Conjugal  love  is  mln^  f b C°njUgal 
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diverted,  becomes  weaker  wTth  age  exLiXffS  f ° ’ aud  eas’ly 
prime  in  the  meridian  of  life  Union  wV  by  US?’  18  at  ita 

only,  is  of  short  duration  ; that  fiSS&S 

manvCit^LhUifnd  n°r  1fC  should  find  fault  wpp  each  other  in  com- 
tea  with  htTi'S  S 

Whole  evening  is  spoiled  ; she  does  not  sleep  for  the  whob  nLht  arid 
wei  Sfi!S  those  fnends  but  she  remembers  the  occurrence  Husbands 
lose  nothing  by  being  partial  to  their  wives.  They  can  afford  to  be  so 
A woman  is  easily  influenced  by  the  law  of  love.  But  if  she  have  large 

her“S  T know110/  hei’  yieudt°  y°Ur  Wishes’  unless  y°u  break 

her  spirit.  I know  of  one  woman  who  was  married  to  a man  of  unflinch- 

terDftna+i?“’  He  1.ntended  to  do  aU  the  ruhng  in  the  household 
The  day  after  their  marriage,  he  ordered  his  wife  to  go  up  and  down  the 

a/°Zi!n  times>  aud  a®she  thought  it  was  a wife’s  duty  to  obey  her 
husband,  she  complied.  You  may  judge  of  the  result.  “ After  a few 

m?reS  thCTeSis°?ovef  th16  “°St  UOl,lapPy  women  in  the  neighbourhood, 
vvnere  tneie  is  love,  there  is  no  ruhng  on  either  side  Faeh  Hne«  that 

for  „h,ch  they  are  beet  fitted.  Thenfis  not  m^ofi  4og  on  th?  ™ 

The. TT0*  ",-,ch  h“  *t8  best  interests  »f  its  people  at  heart 
There  can  be  discipline  without  austerity  or  authority.  Husbands  some- 

t WSfe°Vettheir-W1VeStln  P™port1011  as  ^ey  bear  perfect  childrem  but 
lvihrlf  -fget  one  important  lesson— the  law  of  hereditary  descent.  Hus- 
cbildrp  f y0U  ValtUe  perfect,  .intelligent,  social,  affectionate,  warm-hearted 
children  give  to  your  wives  that  attention/  love,  kindness,  and  svm- 

tlShbintheirHnatUre8iiCraVe'  , A,word  t0  the  wise  is  sufficient,  fake 
the  hint,  and  you  will  reap  the  benefits  in  your  posterity. 

Those  only  are  happy  in  wedlock  who  understand  themselves  and 

r.i  frT'  I,fc-'S,better  t0  do  the  “courting”  after  than  before  mar- 
age.  * he  object  in  visiting  each  other  beforehand  should  be  to 
compare  notes,  to  become  acquainted  with  each  other’s  capacities, 
education,  circumstances ^inclinations,  and  desires.  If  these  harmonize 
lo\e  will  be  sure  to  follow  the  leadings  of  intellect  for  a guide,  and 
when  two  persons  are  married  under  such  influences,  there  will  be  no 
mterimption  of  the  love  through  life.  Some  young  gentlemen  are 
exceedingly  polite  when  they  “ go-a-courting,”  very  anxious  to  please, 
and  to  wait  upon  the  young  lady.  They  would  actually  like  her  to 
drop  her  glove,  so  that  they  might  have  a chance  to  pick  it  up  for  her: 
but  after  marriage  the  young  lady  has  to  wait  upon  herself,  and  often 
pines  from  neglect.  If  you  commence  the  acquaintance  with  great 
demonstrations  of  love,  unless  you  continue  them,  your  mate  will  fluey 
that  love  has  grown  cold. 

There  should  be  mutual  love.  Frequently  a young  gentleman  feels 
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as  though  a young  lady  ought  to  marry  him  because  he  desires  it.  “ I 
want  you  to  many  me,”  said  an  urgent  suitor  to  a young  lady. 

“I  do  not  love  you,  how  can  I marry  you  ? ” she  replied. 

“ Never  mind  that,  I love  you  so  much,  that  you  must  say  yes.” 
And  she  is  almost  compelled  to  marry  him,  to  get  rid  of  his  importu- 
nities, when  she  feels  no  reciprocity  of  love.  The  young  man  thinks 
only  of  his  own  happiness,  but  the  result  is  not  generally  fortunate. 
When  they  are  both  equally  interested,  there  is  then  a true  marriage. 
Each  should  have  the  same  object  in  view.  If  one  marries  for  a home, 
and  the  other  for  a companion,  the  result  is  not  favourable.  I know  a 
lady  who  married  for  a home,  while  her  husband  desired  a companion. 
She  gained  a home,  but  he  did  not  get  a wife  ; consequently,  there  was 
misery  in  the  marriage. 

If  you  marry  a young  lady  who  is  decidedly  ambitious,  and  anxious 
to  make  an  appearance  in  society,  you  must  either  adapt  yourself  to 
her  condition,  or  she  must  understand  your  position,  and  be  willing  to 
conform  to  it.  ° 

There  should  be  similar  age  and  experience.  The  husband  should 
generally  be  older  than  the  wife  ; for  a woman  matures  sooner  than 
man.  .But  there  should  not  be  a difference  of  more  than  fifty  years  1 
otherwise  the  parties  cannot  assimilate  very  well,  or  enjoy  the  same 
things  A true  marriage  is  the  blending  of  the  male  and  female 
characters  for  life— a mutual  partnership  ; in  fact,  it  is  the  only  true 
partnership,  for  each  are  really  interested  in  the  welfare  of  both  It  is 
an  equal  exchange  of  all  that  secures  love,  union,  and  harmony  A 
legal  marriage  does  not  always  bring  concord  and  happiness.  We  must 
be  united  in  spirit  to  be  truly  blessed. 

Marriage  is  a perfecting  institution  ; as  we  have  said,  it  elevates  and 
ennobles,  but  as  a seed  planted  in  the  earth  requires  time  for  germina- 
tion and  maturity  so  love  is  not  developed  at  once.  Some  blend 

son?^’  because  natures  are  well  adapted;  others  never  blend 
sometimes  quarrel  and  get  divorced.  mend, 

Each  should  command  the  respect  of  the  other,  for  love  cannot 

long  continue  where  there  is  no  respect.  love  cannot 

^ should  see  each  other’s  virtues  rather  than  failings.  No  mortal  is 
perfect,  and  compromise  is  often  necessary  on  both  sides 
meet  with  a case  like  thit  of  m vy  , 00  m sides.  We  seldom 


to  get  a divorce  from 

* Oh,”  replied  she  “he  is  so  cold  WT-fr^80?  ,tbls  state  of  mind?” 
severe  mhis  disposition.  He  does  not^unnfv86  c°mPlaiuinS>  ai^ 

“ 1 ta,e  bread,  I migft  “ft'^/ft  £m 
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entirely,  and  not  come  in  contact  with  his  cold  « a- 

isposition  : I could  just  as  well  care  for  myself  alone.”  ’ Said  I to  her 

and  when  he  stops,  say,  ‘ Well,  I see  I am  in  the  wrong  liven 
sorry,  but  I will  endeavour  to  do  better  next  time.’  It'  he  has  one 

KChPvbmrlm^S  h?Jvil1,  reIent”  She  went  home,  and  not  long 
attei,  they  had  another  difficulty.  She  adopted  the  course  I prescribed! 

The  result  proved  that  he  was  so  much  affected  by  her  confession  when 
his  conscience  told  him  he  was  in  the  wrong,  that  he  blamed  himseli 
even  more  than  he  deserved.  If  this  lady  had  been  a little  more 
and  comPromising  before,  they  would  not  have  had  so  many 
difficulties.  The  one  who  confesses  first  has  always  the  advantage^ 
Irl-  the  selection  of  partners  for  life,  there  are  several  things  °to  be 
considered  Avoid  broken-down  constitutions,  broken-down  lowers 
who  have  been  so  often  in  love,  that  they  have  no  love  left.  Avoid 
those  who  are  loving  another,  and  only  marry  for  the  sake  of  bein« 
married.  Some  have  not  as  much  control  over  their  love  as  others’ 
and  are  to  be  pitied  rather  than  blamed.  Avoid  marrying  those  who 
are  loving  several  at  the  same  time,  and  do  not  know  which  to  choose : 
wait  till  they  have  decided.  Avoid  those  who  marry  for  money. 

A young  man  in  Georgia  became  most  extravagantly  attached  to  a 
maiden  lady  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  not  at  all  interesting  or  at- 
tractive, but  very  wealthy,  and  her  property  was  unencumbered,  ex- 
cept  by  herself.  She  was  not  only  sickly,  bed-ridden,  one  foot  in  the 
grave,  the  other  about  to  follow,  but  in  every  other  way  unqualified 
for  domestic  life.  No  one  expected  that  she  could  live  more  than  two 
years  at  the  longest ; but  this  fine,  healthy,  good-looking  young  mao 
loved  her  to  distraction,  and  insisted  on  her  marrying  him— the  cause 
why  he  loved  her  so  desperately  was  well  understood  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. they  were  married  ; but,  instead  of  dying,  and  giving  him  an 
opportunity  to  enjoy  her  fortune  with  some  one  else  more  congenial 
to  his  feelings,  she  rapidly  improved,  till  she  regained  her  health, 
lived  to  see  him  an  old,  grey-headed  man,  and  died  only  five  vears 
before  he  did.  Soon  after  her  death,  he  went  into  the  company  of 
young  ladies,  tried  to  play  “ the  agreeable”  to  them,  but  the  young 
ladies  were  acquainted  with  his  previous  history,  refused  his  proposals, 
and  told  him  that  as  he  had  shown  his  cloven  foot  once,  he  would  not 
be  able  to  do  it  again. 

Avoid  hereditary  diseases,  because  these  are  transmissible  to  chil- 
dren. If  the  woof  of  one  disease  is  woven  into  the  warp  of  another 
how  can  you  expect  anything  but  insanity,  consumption,  scrofula  blind- 
ness, and  deaf-mutes  ? 

Avoid  marrving  cousins.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  result  of 
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the  marriage  of  blood-relations  is  deterioration  of  the  offspring.  If 
frequently  repeated  in  the  same  family,  it  will,  eventually,  lead  to 
idiotcy.  A gentleman  who  has  recently  published  a medical  work,  cites 
many  examples  where  imperfections  of  both  mind  and  body  have 
resulted  from  the  marriage  of  cousins.  Iu  a certain  secluded  town  in 
France,  where  the  inhabitants  had  no  communication  with  the  people 
of  other  towns,  it  was  quite  a peculiarity  for  the  children  to  be  born 
with  six  fingers.  Out  of  121  marriages,  17  were  thus  affected ; but 
after  a new  road  had  been  cut  through  the  place,  this  peculiarity  disap- 

g:ared.  An  estimable  couple,  who  were  cousins,  living  in  Schenectady, 
ew  York,  had  eleven  children,  and  six  of  them  were  born  blind.  In 
America,  the  subject  has  been  investigated,  and  it  has  been  found  that 
ten  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaf  and  dumb,  five  per  cent,  of  the  blind,  and 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  idiots,  are  the  results  of  the  marriage  of  first 
cousins.  The  governors  of  Kentucky  and  Maryland  advised  the  Legisla- 
tures of  their  respective  States  to  prohibit  the  marriage  of  cousins 
under  severe  penalties.  They  affirmed  that  it  was  a flagrant  violation 
of  “the  laws  of  nature  for  cousins  to  marry,  when  seventeen  to  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  charitable  institutions  are  the  result  of  this 
violation,  and  when  out  of  787  marriages  of  cousins,  256  have  pro- 
duced deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  idiotic  children.  Cousins  sometimes 
marry  with  impunity,  without  the  evil  results  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
because  they  have  strong  constitutions,  and  hereditarily  partake  of  the 
peculiarities  of  different  branches  of  the  family  ; but  there  is  always  a 
risk  in  such  relationships. 

Avoid  that  which  leads  to  jealousy.  Be  true  to  each  other.  Let 
each  be  constantly  and  pleasantly  occupied.  Treat  each  other  as 
kindly  and  tenderly  after  as  before  marriage.  Banish  everything  from 
the  family  that  has  a tendency  to  separate  you  from  your  wife.  What- 
ever may  be  its  nature,  it  will  eventually  destroy  your  happiness. 
Jealousy  frequently  results  from  a false  education,  and  the  reading  of 
light,  fictitious,  imaginative  works.  Some  suppose  that  marriage  will 
lead  to  Paradise,  and  when  they  find  that  married  life  is  practical,  the 
scales  fall  from  their  eyes,  and  they  are  fearful  that  they  are  not 
rightly  mated.  Sometimes  jealousy  arises  from  a diseased  state  of  the 
bram  or  body  When  a husband  takes  a lady  from  a pleasant  circle  of 
■lends  into  a distant  part  of  the  country,  he  should  pay  special  atten- 
tion  to  her,  till  she  has  formed  friendships  and  new  associations,  so 
that  she  may  be  as  happy  in  her  new  home  as  in  her  old  one  Then 
she  will  have  no  time  or  thought  for  jealousy.  Some  are  more 
exclusive  in  their  love  than  others.  Study  each  other’s  pecu! 
n“  'cs’  and  conform  as  much  as  possible.  Avoid  long  courtships. 

nXe  wf  y0UDf  r V1Slt  a y°UnZ  lady  year  after  year,  mono- 
po  zc  her  time  and  taients,  prevent  others  from  enjoying  her  society, 

to  1 vo,?n“wZ  anofher  ^ • A,  y°unS  gentleman  was  very  attentive 
to  a young  lady.  She  entertained  him  in  her  best  stvle  sane  her  hpst- 
songs,  played  her  best  tunes,  told  tier  best  stories; 
he  was  weaned  with  her  company,  he  left  and  sought  th7socie"y  of 
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&es  £*  Ays-s.'-p- 

gentleman  came,  for  she  was  really  very  attractive  nr>V  • 10  V?lld 
before,  she  began  to  feel  that  she  could  not  afford  t spend  is  mul  " 

5-&S  i ti  u#f  ^ 

““  “ £ entlrJSent,  “f  Zl 

Tvi™  M icr 7J  tbe  lad?  °“  b W Mm  a Sr11 

young  ac  y met  him  at  the  door.  She  was  dressed  to  go  out  and  said 

on  a frilnd  h “*  T “ » I was  abouTto  caU 

• , a ,,len,  ‘ df  lny  mother  will  answer  your  purpose,  please  to  walk 
into  the  drawing-room  ; but  if  you  desire  my  company  1^1  postpone 

“leV1Slm  li!lU°imfCr  ^ \°nif  man  ^esitatedf  and  stammered, 

bu?l7rbtTtf  Want  *?— t0— to  detain  her  from  her  engagement 

« All^ri-ht,  l;b°enng01nf  °Ut  hf.w°uld  have  enjoyed  her  society.” 
AU  light,  she  rejoined,  and  accordingly  took  off  her  bonnet,  and  they 

passed  a very  pleasant  evening.  That  question,  “ Who  do  you  prefer  to 
see,  me  or  my  mother  1 ” settled  the  matter.  The  result  w^  he  soon 

withbofh pTrtie^67  W6re  afterwards  married-  1 am  well  acquainted 

Perhaps  you  have  not  a mother  on  whom  you  can  put  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  matter,  and  must  resort  to  another  expedient,  like  a certain 
ady,  “ J*ew  Yo^>  who  received  the  attentions  of  a young 
gentleman  for  15  years.  They  loved  each  other,  and  there  was  a genera! 

thd Tc  w thf  th?7  W61ie  t0  be  married-  She  supposed  every  year 

of  ^ iffi  ?+U  d Tke  * fo™al  Proposal,  but  15  years  passed,  and  nothin- 
of  a definite  nature  had  been  said.  One  morning  the  lady  was  exa- 
mining her  trunk,  and  saw  some  clothing  marked  “ 1815  ” With  a 
sigh,  she  exclaimed,  “Alas  ! I was  15  when  these  articles  were  made 

that  T would Em  3<?  yeaiS  -°i  agTe;  TThe^  were  prepared  in  expectation 
be  45  Tdlf  nibe  man!ed- . If,  1 ™it  15  years  longer  I shall  then 
be  45,  and  if  my  lover  gets  tired  of  me,  who  will  want  me  then  ? ” 

ui  ' Jihat  She  WuUld  bring  mattei's  to  a crisis.  At  length,  one 

night,  the  gentleman  called  as  usual,  and  spent  the  evening : when  he 
rose  to  go,  he  said,  “ Good  night,  my  dear.”  She  responded  in  rather 
a prompt  and  business-like  manner,  “ Good-bye,  my  dear.”  “ What  do 

« w uCaD  t • Su!l  gentleman,  “you  have  never  said  this  before.” 
Well,  replied  the  lady,  “ I am  going  away  from  town  ; I have  a great 
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many  friends  in  the  country,  and  they  have  continually  written  for  ma 
to  visit  them.  I have  about  concluded  to  accept  their  invitations,  and 
if  I find  it  agreeable,  I shall  remain,  so  that  you  will  probably  never 
see  me  again.  I have  waited  15  years  for  you  in  vain.”  Seeing  a shade 
of  sadness  in  his  face,  she  began  to  relent,  and  exclaimed, — “ If  you 
want  me,  say  so,  for  now  is  your  last  chance.”  He  took  the  hint,  went 
home,  wrote  a note,  desiring  her  to  be  ready  to  be  married  by  a certain 
time,  and  enclosed  a check  for  500  dollars,  as  he  was  rich,  while  she  was 
in  moderate  circumstances.  She  had  been  ready  for  15  years,  and  did 
not  require  much  urging.  After  they  were  married,  as  they  were  sitting 
cozily  one  evening  enjoying  themselves,  and  thinking  of  how  much  time 
had  been  lost  by  their  long  courtship,  the  husband  looked  up  very 
lovingly  and  said,  “ Wife,  why  didn’t  you  say  that  before  ? We  might 
have  been  married  long  ago.  I came  to  see  you  many  times  with  the 
intention  of  ‘popping  the  question,’  but  I felt  the  responsibility  so 
much  that  every  time  I attempted  to  speak  my  heart  got  into  my 
throat,  and  went  pu -up-up-up-up  pat,  and  I couldn’t  do  it.” 

Young  ladies,  when  a young  gentleman  is  so  modest  as  that,  and  you 
know  that  he  loves  you,  just  help  him  a little.  Woman  has  her  privi- 
leges in  this  respect ; let  her  use  them  when  necessary.  Remember, 
then,  that  true  marriage  is  based  in  love,  which  results  from  the  combi- 
nation of  all  the  different  faculties.  If  love  can  blend  two  natures  into 
one,  it  can  assimilate  nations,  till  the  race  becomes  one  kingdom,  has 
one  great  church,  and  one  great  ruler. 

Remember  also,  that  the  marriage  relation  is  the  commencement  of 
the  perfection  of  the  character.  In  proportion  as  we  eniov  the  mar- 
riage relation,  are  we  qualified  to  love  higher  objects  and  to  enjoy  our- 
selves more  fully  in  the  life  to  come.  If  love  is  sanctioned  by  Divina 
influences  it  will  perfect  the  character,  so  that  those  who  are  trulv 
mated  here,  may  anticipate  a re-union  hereafter,  and  spend  their 
eternity  together  in  bliss.  r 


HOW  TO  TRAIN  UP  A CHILD. 
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JuH-grown  tree  ; while  the  other,  in  bad  soil,  exposed  to  the  assaults 

Vj»)T  rnnn  nrmria  m-id  *n  1 i nit 


r>  "i  • ill*  , > tu  Liic  clbbd.UJ.LS 

t rude  winds  and  choking  weeds,  will  only  be  a feeble,  stunted  shrub, 
anJ  ™ never  attain  the  vigour  of  the  parent  tree.  So  with  two 
childien  born  of  the  same  parents,  with  equally  good  physical  and 
mental  organizations  by  nature.  If  one  be  surrounded  by  the  refine- 
ments of  educated  life,  and  the  other  be  uncultivated,  neglected,  and 
badly  governed,  the  one  child  will  in  a few  years  be  very  different  from 
the  other,  and  will  appear  to  much  better  advantage  in  every  respect. 

As,  in  many  instances,  children  are  bad  in  conduct  when  not  in 
organization,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  parents  should  be 
very  particular  in  reference  to  the  influences  that  surround  them.  A 
servant  may  be  so  bad  in  one  family  that  she  is  discharged,  while  in 
her  next  situation  she  is  faithful  and  trustworthy.  A husband  may  be 
a very  good  man  to-day,  while  to-morrow,  he  is  cross,  irritable,  and 
unendurable  ; in  neither  case  does  the  head  change  in  conformation. 
I saw  a donkey,  not  long  since,  surrounded  by  ten  boys,  who  teased  and 
pounded  him  unmercifully,  but  the  more  they  beat  him,  the  more 
obstinate  he  was  ; when  they  let  him  alone,  he  went  along  quietly. 
.Rarey  can  guide  the  fiercest  horse  by  the  law  of  kindness,  so  that  he 
is  as  gentle  as  a lamb. 


One  of  the  greatest  advantages  connected  with  the  science 
of  Phrenology,  is,  that  when  rightly  understood  and  applied,  it 
enables  the  parent  to  educate  the  mind  of  the  child  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. The  bud  contains  all  the  properties  of  the  flower;  when 
developed,  we  have  the  beautiful  flower  and  the  delicious  fruit  All 
the  elements  of  the  man  are  in  the  mind  of  the  child.  Time,  culture 
1 ight  development  and  direction,  bring  these  elements  into  maturity' 
It  we  place  two  buds  from  the  same  tree  in  different  soils,  one  good 
and  the  other  bad,  we  shall  obtain  very  different  results.  The  one 
surrounded  by  all  the  circumstances  favourable  to  growth  and  develop-’ 
ment,  will  expand  into  the  tall,  luxuriant,  well-formed  plant,  or  the 
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It  is  necessary  to  understand  the  nature  of  children  and  animals  if 
we  would  know  how  to  manage  them.  A piano  is  perfect  as  a musical 
instrument,  but  if  an  individual  who  neither  knows  one  key  nor  one 
tune  from  another  attempts  to  play  upon  it,  discordant  sounds  grate 
on  the  ear.  The  fault  is  not  in  the  instrument  but  in  the  performer. 
Let  Thalberg  touch  the  keys,  and  he  makes  the  most  delightful  music 
The  min'd  may  be  compared  to  a musical  instrument.  Those,  only 
who  understand  its  nature,  can  bring  out  a harmonious  character 

We  ought  not  to  condemn  a person  because  he  is  faulty  in  one  resp 

: more  than  wv  sh.  ••.id  reject  a draught-horse  good  for  service,  because 

he  is  hot  a racer.  We  must  learn  to  estimate  character  as  a whole, 
and  not  judge  by  the  manifestation  of  separate  organs. 

Children  should  be  carefully  guided,  trained,  and  developed.  Their 
natures  are  formed  by  the  impressions  made  upon  their  minds  in 
childhood.  If  it  were  possible  to'  repeat  the  impression  on  a daguerro- 
type  plate,  we  should  have  but  one  visible  likeness,  whereas  every 
impression  made  upon  the  mind  of  a child  remains  a distinct  picture. 
Suppose  two  adults,  possessing  the  same  degree  of  capacity,  were 
placed  under  different  influences  for  ten  years,  the  one  leading  the  life 
of  a recluse  or  hermit,  the  other  mingling  in  the  most  brilliant  society,! 
where  new  ideas  are  promulgated,  we  should  see  two  opposite  cha 
racters  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

The  mind  expands  as  well  as  the  body,  and  when  we  nourish  each 
properly,  we  can  make  the  most  of  our  powers.  Farmers  who 
oimg  stock  to  market,  know  how  to  feed  their  cattle  to  the  best 
advantage  ; consequently,  they  have  fine  animals  for  sale. 

Parents,  generally,  are  very  anxious  that  their  children  should  be  good, 
great,  and  popular.  They  spend  much  time  and  money  upon  their 

^!m+a,tl0IunaUdrStiiVe  t0  gC!vern  and  discipbne  them  to  the  best  of  their 
The  fault  is  not  in  the  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of 

bfCarSii  tbey  are  ]gnorant  of  the  correct  means  bv  which 
the  mind  can  be  fully  developed. 

d°Plore  the  depravity  of  man,  but  when  we  perceive  how  much 
of  that  depravity  is  needlessly  produced,  we  shall  be  stimulated  to  do 
something  to  prevent  it,  as  well  as  to  pray,  “Make  us  perfect  even  as 
our  lather  in  heaven  is  perfect.”  We" approximate  to peSctmn 
when  we  endeavour  to  forsake  evil  habits  and  hve  a true  life.P 

r.JrJrteA  nit,clectual  and  ,moral  powers  of  our  children,  and 
neglect  the  selfish  and  social  faculties,  whereas  we  cfhnnlrl  v,  5 . ? 

but  little  attention.  We  need  IchLs  which  LT  brfn+f  ceivea 
Ihe  first  faculty  in  that  part  of  the  brain  which  is  generally  left 
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n r,si  leVr1^- is 

ear.  By  the  action  of  LS  faJnllv  ^ ?e  b2“'jn  fro^  of  the 
and  drink ; the  front  part  mves  a W nf  the  des^e  for  food 
the  organ,  a love  for  soiids.  °We  nee,]  tn°,nf  qUlds’,  back  Part  of 
day  in  order  to  supply  the  wasfps  of  tv,  yl  u se^eral  times  during  the 
of  the  wheel  in  theeLne  exnendsa  5 f°r +as,evei7  revolution 

disposition,  character  and  condition  f +n  ud,with  sPecial  care,  for  the 

position  to  acquire  pronertv  W f , T£-S  organ  S^es  the  dis- 
hents  of  variourkFnTi/'in^X  to  bouses,  instru. 

tone  of  action,  and  has  a dJE®  m°rbid  “ ita 

tion,  for  the  Natural  koguagFof  SllS  1I;;:rma,iq',;|‘.r|-‘llfea- 

the  fear  of  detection  on  the  part  of  the  child f who  aft^  “''  ’i  lntcre.ases 
much,  but  is  more  careful  toSceL  the  thS  °’  3teals  33 

<4*  “ #S*t  fi-3  faoZ  •»* 

xnemuei  the  truth  to  be  inculcated,  when  it  is  illustrated  bv  a fami 

hi  Krf1,  aS  l0Dg  33  th°y  live-  1 will  give  you  an  aneclte  from 

thA  bfn°H  1 haVCu “e“tl0°ed-  It  will  show  its  general  plan  and  style 

benevolent  WOnfnfrhterht  hlS  ,chiJdren  the  law  °F  kindness  and 
evolence.  Une  night,  he  brought  home  an  orange,  and,  handing  it 
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to  his  son  John,  said,  “ My  son,  here  is  an  orange  for  you.  Would  you 
like  it  ? ” Of  course  he  took  it  joyfully.  His  father  said  nothing  more, 
but  passed  into  the  next  room.  He  soon  heard  loud  words 
among  the  children,  but  did  not  interfere.  John  began  to  eat  lw 
orange,  and  did  not  give  any  of  it  to  his  brother  and  sister.  This 
made  them  angry,  and  there  was  a great  noise  about  it.  The  second 
night,  the  father  brought  another  orange  to  his  home,  and  gave  it  to 
Charles,  saying,  “Charles,  you  had  better  divide  this,  and  give  John 
and  Mary  some  of  it.”  Charles  took  the  orange,  and  his  father  passed 
out  of  the  room  again,  and  stopped  in  the  adjoining  room  to  hear  what 
was  transpiring.  Charles,  tardily,  found  his  knife,  cut  the  orange,  and 
gave  a small  piece  to  John,  and  a very  small  piece  to  Mary,  grudging 
what  he  gave.  They  were  not  at  all  satisfied  as  to  what  they  received, 
and  there  was  again  considerable  disturbance.  The  third  night  the 
father  brought  home  another  orange,  and  gave  it  to  Mary.  His  little 
daughter  said,  immediately,  “ Father,  please  to  let  me  take  your  knife.” 
He  handed  her  his  knife,  and  Mary  cut  the  orange  into  four  portions. 
She  gave  one  piece  to  father,  another  to  John,  another  to  Charles,  and 
reserved  for  herself  the  smallest  part.  Father  sat  down  by  the  fireside 
to  eat  his  share  of  the  orange.  Mary  sat  on  his  lap,  her  favourite 
seat ; John  hung  on  one  arm  of  the  chair,  while  Charles  was  soon 
on  the  other  side,  and  they  chatted  pleasantly  and  familiarly.  The 
orange  was  eaten,  stories  were  told,  and  they  enjoyed  themselves  very 
much.  All  at  once  the  father  said,  “ How  is  it,  children,  that  we  are 
so  happy  this  evening,  when,  on  the  two  preceding  nights,  I heard  such 
angry  words  between  you  in  the  drawing-room  1 John,  I gave  you  an 
orange  three  nights  since,  what  did  you  do  with  it  1 there  seemed  to 
be  discontentment  in  your  party:  did  you  give  Mary  any  of  it  ? ” 
iNo,  sir,  said  John,  quite  sullenly, 

“Weil,  what  was  the  cause  of  the  quarrelling  ? What  did  you  do 
with  your  orange  1 J 

question  ^e^aQ  t0  awa^  f°r  he  did  not  want  to  answer  that 
yodr'orange  H”’  Jolm’”  said  the  father;  “tell  me  what  you  did  with 

it  me^nandailtehitm”df  “ ^ aS  he  COuld}  and  said  SrufflH  “You  gave 

Chaitf,,’|KiTHd  the  /ath65i  “kst  niSHt  1 gave  an  orange  to 
Job? |'d  M^anyl  ^ d°  ^ J°Ur  0Kmge’  Chai'les  : did  give 

repiie,d  Charles,  quite  briskly  ; “ I gave  them  both  some  ” 

■“ 

“Y°>  s‘r> 1 gave  them  both  just  alike.” 

1 <?0uId  have  made  the  dissatisfaction  ? ” 

Charles  began  in  his  turn  to  pull  away. 

Charles  said'  futhe?  ’ " \ell  me  wbat  the  noise  was  about.” 

varies  said  not  a word,  when  John  spoke:  “He  gave  me  such  a 
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the  taste  int°  ■>»— a—.i 
•»« to  bc  "r'wi 

btelitogive  S£tofeS7°;  ai!d  tcSches,  that  ‘ 11  » more 

been  this  evening  b,  the  eonre’e  We  W *“ 

th°  1“son  ta"sM  to  ««  * 
a,lrae  STthe*' rrsrjiii'r 

***» doea  «* mate  °»°”£ 

Beating  the  child  creates  fear  of  punishment,  but  does  not  touSe 
primitive  influence  of  the  faculty  of  Acquisitiveness  ft  t tif a 
partial  remedy  for  the  time  being,  while  the  disposition  to  steal 
"a?  stro“g  as  before,  and  cunning  or  duplicity  is  developed  in 
the  child  by  such  treatment.  The  mother  is  very  desirous  tomevent 
her  wilful  boy  from  forming  this  dangerous  habit.  Suppose  Phe  has 
committed  the  act,  she  gives  him  a good  shaking,  and,  El  £ 
severely,  says,  ‘ Let  me  catch  you  stealing  again:  you  shall°have 
hfr^tlDg  much  worse  than  this!”  The  little  boy  wfll  think 
Oh  but  I manage  that  you  shall  not  catch  me  stealing  next  time'” 
The  result  is  greater  scheming  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  act 
The  second  plan,  “ to  lock-up  ” everything,  is  no  better  than  the  fi?st 
the  maTib?  inSenuitT. of  the  rascal  is  generally  equal  to  that  of 
difficult  +l  hi  i EtS  t0  circiTvent  him-  The  more  curious  and 

bobs  -i0Cik  *?’  thf.  Si'fat  the  effort  t0  undei-stand  it.  Bars  aud 

bolts  are  easily  broken  by  the  determined  thief. 

How  shall  we  prevent  children  from  stealing?  By  educating  the 
faculty,  by  gratifying  it  in  some  legitimate  way,  and  balancing  Tt  by 
calling  into  exercise  some  other  faculty  of  the  mind  to  produce  har- 
mony. Suppose  you  have  a child  who  has  stolen,  I will  tell  you  how 
to  proceed.  Take  your  child  into  a room  where  you  can  converse  alone 
with  lnm.  I would  say,  “Janies,  look  at  me,  and  tell  me  if  you  would 
like  for  me  to  know  everything  that  you  have  done  within  two  or  three 
clays,  ouali  1 write  an  account  of  your  actions  on  a piece  of  paper, 
and  take  it  to  your  teacher  to  have  him  read  it  aloud  to  his  scholars  l 
It  you  have  done  right,  you  would  not,  I am  sure,  object  to  having  it 
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known.  Come,  my  boy,  tell  me  what  to  write.”  The  ohild  would 
say,  “ Oh,  no,  father,  I don’t  want  you  to  write  what  I have  done.” 
“ Perhaps  you  have  been  doing  wrong,  and  would  not  like  to  have  it 
published : is  that  the  case  1 What  have  you  done  1”  If  you  speak 
kindly,  and  the  boy  feels  that-  he  has  a friend  in  his  parent,  he  will 
generally  confess  his  evil  way.  Your  duty,  as  a parent,  will  then  be 
to  appeal  to  his  moral  sense  to  show  the  wrongfulness  of  the  action, 
to  explain  that  his  unhappiness  arose  from  this  fault,  which  must 
be  corrected  : that  if  he  continued  in  the  same  course,  he  would  come  to 
a dishonourable  end.  In  this  way,  the  influence  of  the  parent 
over  the  child  would  be  powerful.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
child  would  become  its  own  moral  monitor.  Then  say,  “ I do  not 
intend  to  whip  you  for  what  you  have  done  ; I shall  not  tell  the 
scholar's  in  school  about  it,  but  I will  help  you  to  overcome  the  incli- 
nation to  do  it  again.  I see  you  need  more  assistance,  strength, 
courage,  judgment,  and  presence  of  mind  to  help  you.  I shall  not  lock 
my  desk,  because  I want  you  to  be  able  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
taking  money  when  you  see  it.”  As  soon  as  the  child  perceives 
that  you  rntend  to  assist  him  in  overcoming  his  besetting  sin,  he  will 
then  endeavour  to  regulate  himself.  But  suppose  you  say  to  the  child, 
V v,u  “aughty  thing,  I intend  to  whip  you,”  and  act  accordingly,  the 
child  will  soon  think,  “Mother  or  father  will  look  after  me  if  I get 
caught ; they  will  -whip  me,  and  then  we  shall  be  square  ” 

-the  difference  between  the  states  of  mind  produced’  by  these  two 
methods  of  procedure  is  very  great.  In  the  one  case,  the  child  feels 
self-condemnation,  and  finds  that  it  has  really  something  to  do  by  way 
of  regulating  its  conduct  .;  whereas,  in  the  other,  it  has  paid  its  debf 
and  is  now  free  to  steal  again  when  it  has  a chance.  The  reformation 

inrl  oue.  Casf  almost  certain,  but  rarely  in  the  other.  Children 
and  servants  steal  sometimes  because  they  are  suspected.  It  is  i 

th|DS  lf  we  liave  lost  or  mislaid  an  article  to  think  that  some 
body  has  taken  it,  when  frequently  we  find  it  in  a few  days  iust  where 

“3F  Sit  - 

presence tni  hearSg  oYScSl  St  SeS  T*  ‘“ft  ‘°H  me  in  «“> 
ter  self-respect ; bulV Sou  hav Le  sf  i'liStif™  “ 
remedy  is.  First,  do  not  susneet  her  m , you  wiat  the 

her,  and  allow  the  faculty  of  Acauisitivene«aeCOnd  '!r’  confidence  in 

have  certsip  things  to  possess  i her  orvn.”  S°m<!  gratlficatio"  i let  her 
other  day,  I had  invited company’and  frh‘^U1'SUetI  ^ rigbt  course*  The 

“key.  S r""  “ 

of  those  cakes 
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onlj  ten  of  the  dkes”  IrauS'lusan ' °md°  ■I?ntry  ,nd  Here  were 

here  and  taken  two  „f  *0^?“ “o“  hS-  ^ h“vc  b“" 

zv:4' =)  sfa  zns 

*££& S5SS  — - 

was  no  key  or  lock  1 ” 0t  some  m a pantry  where  there 

conduct:  I cannot  undemand^t."11^  18  Wh?  1 am  80  surPrised  at  her 
eiJhltid'LTOM  W°o°f  „5?-  “ ‘'i”1  you  P“‘  th™  out  of  her 

estimation.  Reas  ifT«  td  tof?l’ '“.T'f f H’eir  » W 

StelssiSSf  -f  > ssz 

be  allowed  occasionally  to  have  a taste  of  them?  W°Uld  lf  ^ Sh°uld 
tried^in  vain  to  cure  her! 1 Sh^va^intited^o  °f  stealin&-  Her  parents 

“Let  us  go  un-stairs  fnr  T wnnf  +1  v.  lrlendly  greeting,  said, 
Sreof  ?hem XP^£ £2* ildways  hF^ ^^rnf  tZ 

my  dear  to  see  that  everything  is  in  ’its  righAlace  • and?/??  dUtj’ 
them  £ order.  ”°  Said0  the™ad  v*  of  ^th  r pWers  ?leneve'’  7°u  wish,toput 
Th?ftcSyarof0ll ;lurir!»' tl,,:  monthfshe  my  hou^ 

“on,  if  wT^o'SmS^SSe38  ™ “ “ “ tha  » 

£pa tSp  Sf  -& 

i -Ea?1’  ,US  t0  k“P  T «”SC  to  ourselves^to  to, tori 
our  mental  and  physical  resources,  to  restrain  the  full  exnression  of 
our  emotions.  We  need  not  tell  falsehoods  ; at  the  same  ttSffnot 

V to  fl.mn  irvflnn  riivfWM  — u*  i . 


vwa.v^ooo,  iuuu  AiquiMiivencss,  mves 
“7?n  Pr°Perty;  it  also  induces  shyness.  Sometimes  V person  will 
go  into  a corner  and  carefully  take  out  of  his  pocket  what  he  wishes 
to  pay  you  ; while  another  will  thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  bring 
out  a handful  of  money,  and  pick  from  it  the  right  change,  regardlesf 
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whether  you  see  what  he  has  or  not.  Some  will  carefully  put  away 
their  money  in  a safe  hiding-place,  while  others  will  leave  it  exposed 
to  the  gaze  of  everybody,  and  tempt  the  weak  without  being  aware  of 
so  doing.  The  former  have  large  Secretiveness,  the  latter  have  the 
oigan  small,  or  deficient.  The  rabbit  has  no  Acquisitiveness,  and  it 
coes  no  .provide  for  the  future,  while  the  squirrel  will  hoard  nuts  in 
the  hole  that  he  has  dug  for  that  purpose.  He  will  do  this  slyly,  jump 
about  on  the  trees  as  though  nothing  had  happened,  but  when  he  is 
hungry  he  will  find  his  own  food,  snugly  stowed  away  in  the  ground. 
I he  horse  has  Ahmentiveness,  but  not  Acquisitiveness. 

^cretivencf  not  controlled  by  the  moral  sentiments,  it 
than  } uS  and  Some  have  two  faces,  will  act  worse 

7 ufal  y are  l whlle  otbers.  who  are  mtriguing  and  double- 
tongued,  will  manage  to  conceal  their  true  characters. 

mIr,ntS/h0Uldn0tdifffer  with  each  other,  but  harmonize  in  their 
^overnin°/^anf^??  chlldren-  H the  father  believes  in  punishing  or 

g^raLfbl0  mothei  in  an  opposite’  * wouid 

“d  agree  in  j"ds- 
be  .nd  he  ™s  told  that  he  had 

Position  toTctthe  Ini? TaS Tnd  T?hSS'  vbicbJ™  the  die- 
interference  with  his  owr/wnv  of  ri  d at+^e  sam?  tlme  to  resist  any 
the  following  anecdote  of  hi./early°liff  * ‘‘He ’ wbc*’?uPon  he  nai’rated 
went  to  school  together  TTiu  * He  and  his  brother  Charles 

skates.  When  goinThome l T °lder  tkan  he>  aad  bad  a pair  5 
to  let  him  take  his  skateLd  Henry  asked  Charles 

else.  Charles  replied  that  he  sh^uhTJ?  d?1Dg  something 

not  helped  him  out  of  a diffiraltv  whfch  be'rn)  ?6m  because  he  had 
another  boy.  Charles  then  put  the  had  dunng  the  day  with 
soon  as  he  had  gone  about  hisw^v/  , away  m their  P^ce.  As 
closed  his  eyes,  went  to  the  spot  goUheYkates"”^  uher?  they  were> 
closed  went  up-atairs,  found  a ’ barrel  fnrntw  u '1,  keePmS  his  eyes 
under  it  and  went  off,  whistling  When  Chf?  lt,0V?r>Put  the  skates 
he  could  not  find  them,  and  charged  PTenr^  f 68 .1°°1ked  for  his  skates 
replied,  m a bold  manner,  “I  have^SFV with  stealing  them.  Henry 
brought  them  home  from  school ’’  But  rY  f y?ur  skates  since  you 

"4  *’  toH  h'“  8- 1 “ 

B, 


home  from  school,  and  I say  so  still : I have  not  seen  his  skates.”  The 
father  came  home,  and  Charles  told  father  that  Henry  had  got  bis 
skates.  The  father  being  anxious  to  settle  the  matter  at  once,  spoke 
rather  positively  to  Henry,  and  insisted  that  he  should  tell  where  the 
skates  were.  Henry  spoke  equally  bold  and  confident  to  the  father, 
and  said  “ that  he  had  told  Charles  he  had  not  seen  his  skates,  he 
had  told  mother  the  same,  and  he  now  for  a third  time  said  that  he 
had  not  seen  them  since  they  were  brought  from  school.'  The 
father,  thinking  this  answer  sufficient,  said  no  more.  The  subject  came 
up  next  morning,  and  it  appeared  quite  evident  that  Henry  knew  where 
the  skates  were.  After  breakfast  the  father  told  Henry  to  come  to 
him.  When  he  had  done  so,  he  took  hold  of  his  shoulders  and  began 
to  shake  him  violently.  After  whipping  him  severely,  he  demanded 
that  he  should  tell  where  the  skates  were.  Henry  looked  up  coolly 
and  defiantly,  saying,  “ I told  Charles  last  night  I had  not  seen  the 
skates  siuce  he  brought  them  home  from  school.  I told  mother  the 
same,  and  likewise  you.  I repeat  it  again,  I have  not  seen  the  skates 
since  he  brought  them  home  from  school.”  His  father,  not  knowing 
what  else  to  do  or  say,  let  the  matter  drop.  But  the  mother,  having 
thought  it  over  during  the  day,  said  very  kindly  to  Henry  in  the  after- 
noon, “ Henry,  you  have  bothered  Charles  long  enough ; you  ought 
to  tell  him  where  the  skates  are.  You  know  well  enough  where  they 
are  and  you  should  tell.”  Henry,  overcome  by  her  kindness,  said  very 
meekly,  “ I think  he  will  find  them  up-stairs  under  the  barrel."  So  the 
mother  told  Charles  to  look  under  the  barrel  up-stairs  : Charles  went 
to  the  place  and  found  them  there.  Father  was  told  that  Henry  had 
hid  them  under  the  barrel,  and  knew  all  the  time  where  they  were. 
So  he  punished  him  again  for  not  telling  where  the  skates  were  in 
the  beginning.  But  said  Henry  to  me,  “ Father  might  have  shaken  me 
till  my  teeth  dropped  out,  and  I would  not  have  told  him  where  they 
were  when  he  spoke  so  positively  ; but  when  mother,  in  a kindly  tone, 
said,  ‘ Henry,  you  have  bothered  Charles  long  enough  ; tell  him  where 
the  things  are,’  I could  not  refrain  telling  where  they  were,  for  she 
called  it  right  out  of  me.” 

Another  little  boy  was  about  as  shrewd  as  Henry,  and  managed  to 
get  many  pennies  from  his  parents  ; he  would  ask  his  mother  for  a 
penny  when  father  was  away,  and  then  in  the  absence  of  the 
mother,  would  ask  the  father  for  one.  Finally,  the  parents  found  out 
his  game,  and  they  agreed  between  themselves  that  only  one  should 
give  him  pennies.  It  was  left  to  the  mother  to  give  and  to  the  father 
to  deny.  William,  not  knowing  their  plans,  asked  his  father  one  day 
for  a penny.  The  father  said,  “ You  must  go  to  mother  for  the  pennies, 
she  will  give  you  all  that  you  are  to  have.  It  is  an  understanding 
between  us  that  she  is  to  give  them  to  you.”  He  went  to  mother 
for  a penny,  and  she  replied,  “You  shall  nave  one  when  I think  you 
need  it,  but  not  now.”  “But,”  said  William,  with  great  emphasis, 
“I  want  one  now!'"  The  mother  calmly  spoke  and  said,  “You 
cannot  have  one  to-day.”  William  replied,  “I  want  ‘it,  I must  have 


it ; and  if  you  do  not  give  it  me  now , I will  go  and  throw  myself 
out  of  the  window  and  break  my  neck.”  Suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  he  went  to  the  window,  thinking  that  mother  would  really 
give  him  a penny  rather  than  have  his  neck  broken.  But  she  remained 
Erin,  and  in  order  to  bring  her  to  terms  he  put  himself  out  of  the 
window  in  a hanging  position  and  threatened  to  drop.  The  rnothet 
coolly  looked  at  him,  and  said,  “ William,  you  may  drop  and  break  your 
little  neck  if  you  like,  but  I shall  not  give  you  a penny  till  I get 
ready.”  He,  seeing  that  she  was  cool  and  firm,  and  that  no  penny  was 
to  be  given  to  him,  pulled  himself  into  the  house,  went  out  of  doors, 
and  did  not  ask  her  for  a penny  for  a long  time  after  that. 

Cultivate  this  faculty  of  Secretiveness  in  your  children,  and  direct  it 
into  legitimate  channels.  If  it  is  naturally  small,  help  them  to  conceal 
their  feelings,  to  control  their  impulses,  to  save  property  for  future 
wants.  If  too  large,  curb  and  restrain  it. 

When  children  have  large  Secretiveness  they  prefer  that  kind  of 
amusement  that  brings  into  exercise  the  faculty,  as  “ hide  and  seek,”  &c. 
Those  who  have  large  Cautiousness,  Secretiveness,  and  Approbativeness, 
especially  if  they  have  a severe  master  or  teacher,  will  avoid  exposures 
of  their  conduct.  Be  frank  with  children  if  you  wish  to  prevent 
deception.  1 


A little  girl,  constitutionally  honest,  became  habitually  addicted  to 
lying.  Her  mother  would  shake  a rod  over  her  head,  and  say,  “ Don’t 
you  tell  me  a lie,  you  know  the  consequences  of  doing  so  ! ” The  child 
amiost  frightened  out  of  its  senses,  would  begin  to  speak,  when  the 
mother  would  say,  “ Take  care,  I’m  watching  you ! there— you  have 
not  spoken  the  truth ; now  I have  caught  you!”  Often,  the  child 

SS“Tfused  t'lat  would  stammer,  forget  the  circumstances 
tnat  Had  transpired,  and  equivocate  without  intending  it. 

borne  children  are  so  frightened  under  such  treatment  that  they  do 

Tnd  ST  T er  they  aretellin.?  a lie  or  not.  But  take  away  all  fear 
and  restraint  Say,  m a calm  and  moderate  way,  that  they  may  have 
time  to  think,  and  that  if  they  are  not  ready  to  give  you  in  fermion 
then,  they  can  come  to  you  the  next  day.  Children  wilb  in  a maShv 
' c .ses,  feel  uneasy  till  they  have  unburdened  their  minds  and  wib 

punSen^roaSM^e.30  ““““  " ™e  tireTO”«i 

>TiakfuTpr°TYf  to  your  childreu  that  you  do  not  intend  to  fulfil  • 
they'have  desired  into  ’th^T0*  vT  Tat  you  have  Put  an  article  that 

un  easily  find  it  inthe  next 

when  you  would  not  think  of  doing  so  ^311™“  °U$-?f  th®  ™ndow’ 
speak  the  truth  or  who  are  in  the  liabh  T read%  perceive  who 
by  experience  what  threats  to  heed  ^ 0t  Pre™atmg,  and  know 

manTtheTS  and  candour,  and  com- 

their  6n  b7  8tnct*  adhering  to  truth  in  all 

The  organ  of  Secretiveness  is  large  in  the  Scotch  head,  and  the  peo- 
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pie  are  remarkable  for  circumspection.  They  also  have  Cautiousness 
Conscientmttsness?  Firmness,  and  Acquisitiveness.  Nearly  all  those 
Bcnfeh VG  U1  uort  lcrn  climates  have  these  traits  of  character  The 
« ; are  vt17  P10*8>  and  v,fy  anxious  to  have  their  children  trained 
fA“the  they  sbou,ld  8°>  very  careful  to  have  them  attend  church 
to  keep  their  eye  on  the  minister  while  he  preaches,  and  pay  Si 

c ?^  - Whl  6 10  ry8-  ,Sometimes  this  is  carried  so  fa/thit  the 
childien  become  restless  and  have  a general  disgust  for  all  religious 
exercises.  I saw  an  instance  of  this  not  long  ago  m Scotland.  A^erv 

fhuth  llfJ  T T^10US  that  her  two  Ws  should  behavc  properly  in 
J . she  placed  James  on  one  side  of  her,  and  Joseph  on  the  other. 

erfo'STJ’  dimUg  tbe.?1Dgln?  e^ercise,  they  stood  behind  her  near 
he  Wi  t0  n’^gG  e?cb  ?tber-  A signal  was  given  by  one  of  them  that 
he  had  something  in  his  hand  for  his  brother,  and  would  give  it  to  him 
it  lie  only  knew  how  to  do  so  without  the  knowledge  of  his  mother, 
but  by  a mce  manoeuvring  he  managed  to  slip  it  into  his  brother’s 
nand.  It  was  now  Joseph's  turn  to  plan  the  best  method  to  get  it  into 
Ins  mouth  He  began  to  scratch  his  head,  first  on  one  side  and  then 
on  the  other,  and  finally,  by  dint  of  various  attempts,  lodged  the 
sweetmeat  into  his  mouth.  s 

Sometimes  too  great  strictness  on  the  part  of  parents  leads  to  cun- 
ning and  duplicity  m the  children.  It  requires  great  judgment  to  know 
tne  golden  mean. 

I he  next  organ  of  which  I shall  speak  is  Cautiousness.  It  is  located 
over  faecretiveness  and  is  the  side  organ  of  the  head.  This  organ 
exercises  a restraining  influence  on  both  body  and  mind  It  checks 
. ^ the  secretions  of  the  bocly,  ancl  those  persons  who  have  it  large,  can- 
. not  lesis^  disease  as  well  as  others  who  have  it  smaller  in  develop- 
'x  ment.  I ney  cannot  get  rid  of  physical  impediments  as  easily,  for 
the  blood  does  not  circulate  as  freely.  If  they  take  cold,  it  lasts 
longer.  There  is  a restraint  upon  the  entire  system,  and  there  is  a 
greater  danger  of  internal  congestion  and  derangement  of  the  heart. 

V hen  Cautiousness  is  small,  the  circulation  is  free,  the  person  seldom 
"Vaunts,  is  not  often  frightened,  and  when  ill,  speedily  recovers, 
i 1 his  organ  affects  the  mind.  It  will  not  allow  the  young  orator  to 
X express  his  sentiments  freely.  He  repeats,  and  stammers,  for  fear 
that  he  has  not  said  the  right  thing,  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the 
right  place.  If  Veneration  is  large,  when  Combativeness,  Destructive- 
ness, and  Self-Esteem  are  small,  large  Cautiousness  will  make  the 
person  hesitate  and  forget  half  he  wishes  to  say.  Unless  he  overcome 
its  restraining  influences,  he  will  never  succeed  as  a public  speaker, 
however  gifted  and  talented  he  may  be. 

If  your  child  have  large  Cautiousness,  do  not  train  it  by  the  motive 
of  fear  or  govern  it  by  threats.  If  the  child  deserve  punishment,  do 
not  hold  the  rod  over  his  head  all  the  day  long,  or  promise  to  whip  him 
the  next  week,  but  punish  at  once,  and  let  him  have  the  speedy 
effects  of  the  remedy.  Otherwise  he  will  become  sullen  and  moody. 
Do  not  follow  the  example  of  a certain  mother  at  whose  house  I visited. 
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She  had  a timid  little  girl  who  began  to  be  quite  uneasy  when  I was 
requested  to  examine  her  head. 

The  mother  scolded  her,  and  at  last  said,  angrily,  “ If  you  don’t  sit 
still,  Mr.  Fowler  will  take  you  and  throw  you  out  of  the  window.” 

I immediately  reproved  the  mother,  and  said,  “ You  very  well  know 
that  I would  not  throw  her  out  of  the  window.” 

“ Oh,”  replied  the  woman,  “ anything  to  stop  her  from  crying.”  The 
child  thought  she  meant  exactly  what  she  said,  and  clung  to  her 
mother  all  the  evening,  and  would  not  allow  me  to  touch  her. 
Finally,  when  the  child  was  asleep,  I examined  her  head. 

Some  scold  their  children  because  they  will  not  go  to  sleep  when 
they  wish,  and  threaten  them  in  such  a way  that  they  never  forget  it. 
Many  children  are  made  timid  by  the  course  pursued  by  the  mother, 
who  will  often  lie  on  the  bed  with  them  till  they  are  asleep,  and 
then  go  away  softly.  When  the  child  awakens  and  finds  its  mother 
gone,  it  will,  if  in  the  dark,  cry  and  be  afraid ; but  children  can  be 
educated  to  overcome  their  fears  in  this  respect. 

Presence  of  mind  is  one  of  the  great  causes  of  success  in  life.  Those 
who  have  not  self-control  are  in  danger  at  almost  every  step  they  take. 
Many  accidents  occur  from  no  other  cause  than  simply  the  want  of 
cnoIness'aLul  calmness, 


in  a certain  school  in  New  York  city  there  were  four  storeys,  each 
accommodating  about  100  scholars.  The  highest  story  was  allotted  to 
the  little  children,  who  were  under  the  care  of  a nervous  woman  who 
had  large  Cautiousness  and  rather  small  Causality.  One  day,  while  a 
class  of  little  girls  were  reciting  their  lessons  to  her,  another  teacher 
yawned,  and  being  subject  to  paralysis,  could  not  shut  her  mouth. 

1 his  terrified  the  scholars,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  the  teacher  attempted 
to  restrain  them,  for  she  had  never  thought  of  doing  so  before,  and 
ley  began  to  scream  and  rush  tor  the  door.  At  the  same  time  an  alarm 
of  tre  was  given  outside  of  the  building.  The  children  thought  that  the 
school-house  was  on  fire,  and  the  panic  became  so  great  that  they  ran 
down  the  stairs,  pell-mell,  in  the  wildest  confusion.  The  children  on 
the  other  storeys  hearing  the  noise  above,  also  rushed  into  the  hall,  and 

th^Lni^P.400  ,ch!ldren  endeavouring  to  get  out ; some  fell  over 
the  bamsteis,  which  gave  way,  breaking  their  bones  ; others  were 
choked  and  crushed  to  death  in  their  frantic  efforts  for  release 
Mothers  came  to  look  over  that  mass  of  bruised  children  for  those 
who  had  left  them  in  health  that  morning.  Thirty  children  were  killed 
and  many  more  considerably  injured.  This  accident  would  not  have  i 

Scholars %herewhad  hadpref nce  of,mind  sufficient  to  control/' 
ner  scnoiais.  ifieie  was  another  large  school  in  an  adioinine-  oitv 

ie  children^H^^d  h°W  t0  Ca?  int°  exercise  the  faculties  5 

schooi-house  should  be  on  fire^  wWTwoffidyou  d0S?  -UpP°Se  that  this 

4 ! ,ou  wouM  -»  “v- 

“But,  the  teacher  replied,  “suppose  you  should  all  run,  you  would 
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soon  block  up  the  stairs,  tumble  over  each  nttip*-  .,r,u  „ , 

and  kmetI'"  ^ boyB 

“ Let  me  tell  you  what  to  do  if  there  should  ever  be  a fire  Tf 

aims,  put  on  your  caps,  step  out  into  the  hall,  one  row  at  a time 
ioglsenardf dearecl' "Tnt^  ' wlU.  h‘  J«r  signal,  till  the  build-’ 

passed  thiough  the  wall  became  overheated,  and  set  fire  to  the 
timbers,  when  there  was  in  reality,  a cry  of  “Fire  ! ” 

.Boys,  remember  what  I have  told  you,  put  your  books  on  to  vonr 
arms,  and  step  into  the  floor  in  order."  Before  the  fire  had  advanced 
the  boy were  outside,  and  no  confusion  ensued. 

Present  as  high  a motive  to  your  children  for  a guide  as 
J Fw  reA  Tr ' ° g maL>  becomes  a Christian  » cause  be  feels 
* jy  ~ (-od  18  ,us  bcst  Incnd,  is  much  more  faithful  in  his  life  an  1 ac'  , ns 

niotive  of  fc„  to  avoid  ^future 
J ,'°1the  .cluld  v',ho  obuJ's  ^s  mother  because  he  loves  and 

S ller> 18  much  mo-e  sincere  than  one  who  preserves  an 

P outward  obedience,  while  the  heart  is  cold  and  rebellious.  P 

i here  are  two  other  organs  which  will  be  described  at  the  present 
VZA  Comb^veness  and  Destructive™ s*.  They  are  located  in  the 

fc  rtlWrt"'  “d  **»  r«ta.ctivcnS 

pcs  v.u  h to  the  head  from  ear  to  ear,  while  Combativeness  ffives 
breadth  <it  tne  back  ol  the  top  of  the  ear.  b.’hese  organs  produce  energy 
and  force  of  character,  at.s  the  steam  to  the  engine,  so  are  ‘bese  faculties 
an  air.  to  man,  in  every  department  of  life.  The  engine  may  be  good, 

inevitable  eD^moer  doeb  not  understand  his  business,  destruction  is 

chlldren  are  educated  so  that  they  can  regulate  the  propelling 
element,  on  which  depends  all  their  success  in  life,  it  will  be  of  more 
value  to  them  than  a thorough  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  without 
such  instruction,  borne  regret  that  their  children  have  so  much  life  and 
animation,  because  it  makes  them  mischievous  and  difficult  to  curb 
while  young ; but,  if  only  rightly  guided,  such  children  make  their 
mark  m life’s  Instory  T white  the' dull,  moping,  quiet  child  sits  in  the 
cornei  and  becomes  the  tame  man  who  is  known  only  as  one  to  fill  out 
the.  census.  The  restless,  uneasy  child  who  tears  his  clothes  and  breaks 
the  furniture,  should  have  some  work  to  do,  by  which  he  can  give  vent 
to  his  executive  powers. 

“ But  I cannot  find  anything  for  my  child  to  do  ! ” cries  a despairing 
mother,  jvnosc  head  aches  because  her  boy  is  so  noisy  from  morning 

“ ^ <pan  do  mischief ; surely,  then,  you  can  invent  something  useful 
to  employ  its  faculties  ! ” ° 

borne  parents  attempt  to  beat'  spirit  and  force  of  character  out  of  a 


boy.  You  might  as  well  say  to  the  wind,  “ Cease  blowing.’’  A father 
asked  me  one  day,  “Shall  1 not  break  the  will  of  my  stubborn  child  1 ” 
“No,”  I replied  ; “ how  could  you  expect  your  child  to  have  a meek, 
quiet  spirit,  when  you  and  your  wife  have  Firmness  so  largely  developed  ? 
The  child  came  by  it  honestly.  You  should  guide  it,  and  by-and-by 
it  will  give  him  a decision  of  character  that  will  be  of  great  service.” 
The  executive  nature  of  children  should  have  gratification  even  at 
some  expense.  "Buy  tools,  a hammer,  a little  saw,  pencils  and  paints, 
and  give  them  something  to  do.  Allow  them  to  paint  the  pictures  in 
the  old  books,  to  make  Sowers  out  of  paper,  to  try  experiments  with 
soap-bubbles,  and  do  not  tell  everybody  who  visits  you  “ that  your 
children  are  so  naughty  that  3-011  have  no  peace  and  comfort.”  Let 
them  feel  that  they  are  of  service.  Speak  kindly,  act  judiciously, 
and  you  will  not  so  often  be  troubled  by  their  disobedience. 

I visited  a school  one  day,  when  the  teacher  requested  me  to 
examine  some  of  his  children,  point  out  their  peculiar  dispositions, 
especially  to  advise  him  how  to  manage  one  boy,  the  most  mischievous 
in  the  school.  I acceded  to  his  proposition. 

“ Bob,”  said  he,  to  a rough-looking  youth,  “ come  here.”  Bob  came. 

“ In  the  first  place,  you  ought  not  to  call  him  by  a nickname,  for  that 
only  lowers  him  in  his  own  estimation,”  I replied.  I put  my  hand  on 
to  his  head  and  said,  “ This  lad  has  a broad,  heavy  base  to  the  brain  ; 
the  executive  part  is  strong  ; he  has  large  Combativeness,  Destructive- 
ness, and  the  perceptive  intellect.  His  heart  is  large,  and  there  is  a 
great  flow" of  blood  to  the  head,  especially  to  the  base  of  the  brain, 
l lie  restraining  qualities  of  mind  are  not  strong,  while  Firmness,  Self- 
Esteem,  Combativeness,  and  Destructiveness,  are  large.  He  is ’bold 
1 estless,  uneasy,  full  of  mischief  after  he  has  been  in  school  for  a little 
M'hile  ; will  tear  his  books,  throw  bits  of  paper  at  the  other  boys,  very 
likely  put  bent  pin3  on  the  seat  where  a companion  is  to  sit,  and  is  the 
Vue  ot  that  part  of  the  room  where  he  is  located.” 

is  very  correct,”  said  the  teacher;  “ tell  me  what  I must  do 
v im’  * wblP  bim>  he  is  just  as  bad  as  ever.” 

. 11  • su6’  then’ that  whipping  is  not  what  he  needs.  You  may  as 

veil  give  him  exercise  in  a more  pleasant  way.  .Send  word  to  his 
father  to  let  him  chop  wood,  or  do  something  in  the  morning  before 
he  comes  to  school.  This  will  last  him  for  half  an  hour  after  school 
commences.  When  you  see  that  he  is  becoming  uneasy,  send  3m  to 
the  post-office  with  a letter,  tell  him  to  run  there  as  fest  as  he  can 
1 hen,  when  he  begins  again  his  mischief,  send  him  for  coal  wood  or 

o?aertoTment  to  you  ” Thp  f and  wiU  not  80  ^ch 

ceededfinelv  n i ™ eafher  tned  the  experiment,  and  it  suc- 

met  of  a school  itm  7 “ Hbert?  thaQ  the  close 

the  trustees  asked  a certaiu  lad/: if* 
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• X ®’  1s  e,  replied,  if  you  will  support  me  in  my  mode  of  govern- 
ing  the  school.  They  promised  their  countenance,  and  she  undertook 
t le  task,  and  entered  upon  her  duties.  Among  the  scholars  there  were 
three  big,  headstrong,  wilful  boys,  who  had  caused  nearly  all  the 
previous  trouble,  bhe  soon  discovered  where  they  were.  First  address- 
ing the  whole  school,  she  said,  “ Scholars,  this  school,  as  you  are  well 
aware,  has  not  a good  name,  but  I want  to  make  a radical  change,  and 
with  your  help  I think  we  can  manage  to  do  so.  I have  a proposition 

« wTr U ’ ^hien’  fixi?g  her  eyes  on  those  three  boys,  said, 

Master  William,  John,  and  Joseph,  I perceive  you  are  the  three 
largest  boys,  will  you  come  here  1 ” 

u bh'cryone  thought  that  they  were  to  be  punished.  She  continued, 
1 would  like  to  appoint  each  of  you  a monitor  to  watch  over  a cert  ah' 
° ^ scbolars,  while  I am  engaged  hearing  their  lessons.  It 
shall  be  your  duty  to  tell  me  when  they  do  not  behave  as  they  should, 
it  you  will  aid  me,  we  can  have  a first-rate  school.”  This  was  so 
entirely  different  from  what  they  had  expected,  that  at  first  they  could 
not  speak;  by-and-by  they  found  words,  and  promised  to  do  what 
they  could.  “ Here  are  some  blank  note-books,”  added  the  teacher, 
and  you  may  bring  them  to  me  every  night  with  the  reports.”  The 
boys  entered  upon  their  new  duties  with  alacrity,  and  the  school  was 
conducted  with  the  most  perfect  system  and  order,  to  the  great  amaze- 
ment of  the  neighbourhood.  The  secret  was,  that  these  three  ring- 
leaders of  all  the  past  mischief  turned  their  energies  into  useful 
channels. 


My  firm  opinion  is,  that  if  every  rod  was  banished  from  the  school- 
room the  children  would  be  better  trained;  but  there  is  an  art  in 
teaching,  and  it  is  not  every  person  who  is  fitted  for  this  important 
vocation.  There  was  a terribly  malicious  man  in  a State’s  prison  in 
Kentucky.  In  order  to  turn  his  energy  to  account  he  was  appointed 
an  overseer  over  the  other  prisoners.  When  thus  occupied,  he  not 
only  was  more  docile  himself,  but  checked  the  frequent  disturbances 
which  had  arisen  nearly  every  day  before. 

The  best  way  to  manage  a child  is  to  teach  it  to  govern  itself,  as 
soon  as  possible.  Many  recognize  this  principle,  but  do  not  know  how 
to  proceed,  and  actually  thwart  their  own  plans. 

I told  the  mother  of  a naughty  boy,  who  came  to  me  for  advice,  that 
instead  of  beating  him  on  the  head  and  pushing  him  about,  she  should 
first  control  her  own  temper  before  she  attempted  to  enforce 
obedience  in  her  son. 

“ But  he  gets  into  an  awful  passion — throws  himself  on  to  the  floor, 
kicks  everybody  who  comes  near ; then  I have  to  take  the  stick  to 
him,  a.nd  we  have  a scene.” 

I said  to  her,  “ The  next  time  that  John  gets  into  a passion,  keep 
cool  yourself,  get  a pitcher  of  water,  and  pour  it  on  to  his  head  near 
Combativeness  and  Destructiveness.  If  you  are  excited  yourself,  wet 
your  own  head  first.  By  laving  the  head,  it  will  check  circulation  and 
restore  the  balance  of  mind  much  sooner  than  the  application  of  the  rod.” 
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A mob  could  bo  quelled  by  water  thrown  upon  them  from  an  engine 
much  better  than  by  the  use. of  fire-arms. 

Another  mother  desired  information  as  to  what  she  should  do  with 
her  only  child,  who  had  strong  will  and  a broad  base  to  the  brain.  I 
said,  “Do  not  provoke  his  violent  temper  or  will,  but  request  him  to  do 
what  you  wish  instead  of  giving  him  commands  ; ask  him  if  he  loves 
his  mother,  knows  how  much  she  loves  him,  and  how  anxious  she  is 
for  her  son  to  be  good,  and  if  he  wishes  to  please  her  ; and  then  say, 

‘ Will  you  go  up-stairs  and  bring  me  my  work-box  ?”  &c.  ” 

The  mother  told  me  that  a few  nights  previous  she  had  company 
and  when  the  clock  struck  nine,  she  said,  “ Charley,  it  is  time  for  bed 
Come  and  kiss  me  good  night.”  Charley  remained  at  his  play  and 
she  spoke  again  a little  more  sternly,  “Come  here,  Charley,  and  kiss  me 
good  night ; ” but  he  did  not  stir.  “ I shall  have  to  take  a stick  to  you  if 
you  do  not  obey  me.”  Finally,  she  carried  him  out  of  the  room,  and 
whipped  Jim,  but  he  would  not  kiss  her.  She  continued  the  punish- 
ment till  she  was  afraid  to  whip  him  any  longer.  He  conquered  his 
mother  and  it  was  many  days  before  he  kissed  her.  A father  said  to 
h.s  little  child,  Susan,  if  you  are  naughty  I cannot  kiss  you  when 
I leave  the  house  m the  morning  and  he  started  to  go  away.  But 

bp??rnrT  h^rbuS?u  hlS  forgiveness,  and  said  that  she'7 would 
be  a good  girl.  Well,  I have  no  obj ection  to  kiss  good  girls  ; ” and  she 
retuined  home  happy  with  the  idea  that  her  father  was  pleased 
dS  wT  6 refU3aVjf  a kiss  outhe  Pa*  of  the  parent  is  more  to  be 

^ - *“>  <■? «-  -u  s 

■pSaffi’-'T'rl’ifrt  F°'rerb.  “Spare  the  rod  and 

bv  beech-treef'  dd  T£“ "d ™d  In  Jl.elngan,  in  a hoi.se  surrounded 

she  had  no  fewer  thin  five nioe  whiP’.  “d 

S“etelPEv^°TmeTaatTtOdMr’  °7?7  the  tte 

cry-  “ What  is  the  matter  Ma7v  ? ” f ’ but,+she,  stlU  continued  to 
yet ! ” The  mother  was W L Z°U  wh,’Pped  me  for  lying 

whip  Mary  for  lying  Then^Marv^  ber  oldest  daughter  to 

debt  was  paid.  7 S'  Mary  wiped  her  eyes,  and  felt  that  the 

so  weak,  and  judgment  so  stuMo’d  tb  C ^ gS  S0  blunted>  affections 
higher,  better  natures  then  voUnurv  reach^th1  0!.T‘  to  their 

let  it  be  as  the  last  alternative  7 *hem  tbro"6h  the  b“t 
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I cannot  illustrate  my  idea  of  teaching  children  self-government 
better  than  by  the  following  fact : — There  was  a bad  school  in  a moun- 
tainous region  in  America.  The  boys  iiad  been  accustomed  to  roam 
over  the  mountains  in  a wild  freedom,  were  full  of  animal  life,  and 
delighted  in  all  kinds  of  tricks.  One  winter  morning  the  teacher 
brought  with  him  four  whips,  each  four  feet  long,  cut  green  from  the 
trees,  and  toughened  by  being  put  among  the  embers  of  the  fire.  He 
shook  them  over  the  heads  of  the  scholars,  and  said,  “Let  me  catch 
any  of  you  whispering,  or  going  out  of  school  without  permission,  or 
looking  off’  from  your  books  during  study  hours,  and  you  will  regret 
it.”  The  boys  looked  askance,  as  though  there  was  business  ahead 
for  them.  They  behaved  quite  well  for  a time,  but  finally  revolted 
against  the  authority  of  their  teacher,  and  put  him  out  of  the  school. 
The  poor  teacher  came  round  to  the  window,  and  meekly  begged  them 
to  open  the  door,  but  in  a spirit  of  exultation  they  said,  “No,  you 
shall  never  come  in  here  again.”  The  teacher  was  so  mortified,  that 
he  soon  left  the  town,  and  the  school  was  discontinued  for  that  season. 
The  next  winter,  the  trustees  hired  a young  man  to  take  charge  ot  the 
school.  He  was  quite  inexperienced,  had  never  been  a teacher,  but 
they  had  tried  so  many  ineffectually,  that  no  good  teacher  was  willing 
to  risk  his  reputation  by  attempting  to  govern  such  a wild  set  ot  boys. 
The  new  teacher  had  some  knowledge  of  phrenology  and  common 
sense  as  well  md  he  decided  to  make  the  effort.  He  rang  a bell  on  the 
first  morning,  and  asked  the  scholars  to  take  their  seats,  which  they' 
did  in  a rough  and  boisterous  manner.  He  then  said,  I have  a few 
questions  to  ask,  and  I want  you  to  answer  them.  For  what  purpose 
do  you  come  he.  .;  to  school  1 ” The  boys  stared  with  surprise,  and  as 
there" was  no  response,  he  repeated  the  question.  Tell  me,  boys,  why 
or  for  what  have  your  parents  sent  you  here  to  school  1 
“ Oh,  don’t  you  know'  1 ” said  a bold  boy. 

“ But  I ask  you,  and  I want  you  to  inform  me. 

“Come  here  to  be  flogged  if  we  don’t  mind,”  said  another. 

“The  trustees  said  nothing  to  me  about  flogging:  I was  employed 
to  teach  you.  How  many  of  you  wish  to  make  educated  men  and 
women  1 How  many  of  you  wish  to  have  cultivated  manners,  to  gain 
a position  and  influence,  by  becoming  good  citizens,  in  society  . lhose 
who  would  like  to  be  educated  for  these  purposes  bold  up  your 

hands.”  All  hands  were  shown  and  all  eyes  were  bright,  inis  was  a 

n6“But  you  cannot  be  educated  without  rules.  Those  who  wish  that 

regulations  should  be  made,  may  signify  it.  f 

All  hands  up  again.  “ What  rules  shall  w'e have  1 you  may  think  of 

them  and  tell  me,  so  that  I can  record  them.”  „ 

After  a pause,  a boy  shouted,  “ Shan’t  have  any  whispering. 

The  teacher  then  said,  “ I will  put  this  to  the  whole  school,  and 
allow  you  all  to  vote  on  the  question,  for  we  want  everything  to 
unanimous.”  In  this  way  numerous  suggestions  were  made,  and  a 
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code  of  laws  was  decided  upon  by  the  scholars.  “ I shall  expect  you 
to  keep  these  rules  like  little  gentlemen  and  ladies.”  They  had  never 
before  been  addressed  in  this  manner,  but  always  called  rascals  and 
troublesome  pests,  and  their  self-respect  increased  wonderfully.  They 
behaved  very  well  for  two  or  three  weeks.  At  tfye  end  of  that  time, 
Henry  and  William  had  broken  the  rules,  and  it  was  such  a flagrant 
disobedience  that  the  teacher  was  obliged  to  notice  it  ; so  he  called 
them  out  before  him  and  told  the  rest  of  the  scholars  “ that  they 
could  lay  aside  their  books  as  he  wished  their  aid  in  trying  the  crimi- 
nals.” Addressing  the  boys,  he  began,  “ Were  you  here  the  first 
morning  when  our  rules  were  made  ? ” 

“Yes,  sir,”  was  the  subdued  response. 

“ Did  you  help  to  make  the  rules  of  the  school  1 ” 

“ Yes, 'sir.” 

“Then  you  knew  what  they  were,  and  have  really  broken  them 
intentionally  ? ” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“ Then  you  are  guilty  indeed  ? ” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

Turning  to  the  remainder  of  the  scholars,  he  said,  “ You  have  made 
the  rules,  now  make  the  penalty  of  breaking  them.  What  shall  be 
done  to  these  boys  1 ” 

From  all  parts  of  the  room  there  was  one  unanimous  shout,  “ Whin 
them  ! whip  them  ! ” 1 

They  all  expected  a great  time.  There  had  been  no  whipping  for 
two  weeks,  but  there  was  certainly  no  appeal  in. this  case. 

“ What  would  you  do  to  a pig  in  a garden  if  you  could  not  drive  him 
through  the  fence  ? ” 

“ We  should  hurl  a stone  at  him,”  said  two  or  three  voices. 

“ What  w?uld  you  do  to  a horse  when  you  wished  him  to  go  faster  1 ” 

“ Whip  him  ! ” was  the  response. 

“ How  many  of  you  wish  that  these  boys  should  be  treated  as  a 
horse  or  a pig  1 ” 

This  was  another  new  idea,  and  no  voice  was  heard.  « If  you  do 
not  wish  me  to  treat  them  like  cattle,  what  shall  I do  to  make  them 
good  boys  V 

, A ®eiier^  v°ice>  “ Don’t  know,”  and  they  agreed  to  leave  the  decision 
to  the  teacher. 


feel  ■*  *«* 
Iegretted * >* 

' ur7u°a  j^!inS  toTask  the  school  to  pardon  you  '?  ” Through  the 
teacher  they  did  so.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  were  forgiven  and 

leDKCrf„?a!n0  f“rth“  witk  them  |at  SSaS“as 

forPits  rnnrl  yGar®P]ln  tk9  fame  school,  which  became  noted 

g od  discipline.  The  children  not  only  improved  in  their 
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manners  in  school,  but  were  more  obedient  to  their  parents  at  home, 
the  secret  of  the  matter  was,  that  the  children  governed  themselves  • 
they  were  thrown  upon  their  own  responsibility,  and  appeals  were 
made  to  their  higher  natures.  1 1 

Do  “bt  str^e  the  head  of  a child  ; many  have  been,  thereby,  injured 
for  life,  some  have  lost  their  hearing,  others  have  become  idiotic,  and 
several  children  have  died  in  England  during  the  last  two  years  in 
consequence  of  blows  given  to  them  by  teachers. 

Exercise  authority  more  prudently  ; develope  the  love  element  of 
children  ; educate  the  whole  nature  ; and  endeavour  to  prepare  them 
for  the  responsibilities  of  manhood  and  womanhood. 

A knowledge  of  both  Physiology  and  Phrenology  opens  many  avenues 
of  thought,  and  ways  of  applying  truth  to  the  minds  of  children. 
Many  suppose  that  in  governing  the  young  they  must  pursue  some 
rigid  course,  and,  hence,  lay  down  a strenuous  code  of  laws.  But 
lainilia.  experiments,  suggestions,  and  every-day  illustrations  are  the 
most  effectual  methods  to  reach  the  young  and  tender  mind. 

The  secret  of  managing  children,  successfully,  is,  first,  to  understand 
their  peculiar  natures  and  organizations.  Second,  to  adapt  the  training 
to  the  mental  and  physical  condition  of  each  child.  That  parent  or 
teacher  is  the  most  successful  who  has  learned  and  applied  these 
lessons. 

I can  only  suggest,  in  one  lecture,  some  of  the  most  important  rules 
by  which  parents  and  teachers  may  be  guided  ivith  reference  to  special 
faculties,  but  hope  they  will  be  incited  to  study  the  subject  more  fully 
in  its  relation  to  the  whole  mind.  Remember  this  fact,  that  many 
individuals  occupy  an  inferior  position  in  society,  simply  because  they 
have  had  only  a partial  education  ; while  if  there  had  been  a more 
full  development  of  the  powers  bestowed  upon  them  by  nature,  they 
would  have  appeared  to  a much  better  advantage. 
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FORMATION  OF  CHARACTER. 


Character  comes  from  three  sources : first,  it  may  be  a native  and 
Hereditary  gift;  secondly,  it  may  arise  or  result  from  mental  and  phy- 
sical education ; thirdly,  it  may  be  the  effect  of  a spiritual  birth  and 
regeneration. 

No  one  has  a character  when  alone,  by  himself ; for  it  is  not  only  the 
calling  out  of  the  powers  from  within  that  gives  character,  but  it  is  also 
developed  by  motives  from  without— the  result  of  outward  influences 
As  others  leave  then;  impress  on  us,  so  do  we  aid  in  forming  their  cha- 
racters. \\  e develop  in  others  our  own  peculiarities,  our  own  dispositions 
our  own  talents,  and  our  own  emotions,  according  to  the  influence  we 
may  be  able  to  exert  over  them. 

There  are  very  few  characters  that  approach  perfection  on  earth 
JSSKIJ  “3  not  easily  found ; neither  is  there  a^  superabundance  of 
unalloyed  Dold  01  silver.  As  many  confound  reputation  and  character 

}LZytlbe  h?  bGg?1Un"  t0  g™3  some  of  the  differences  be- 

tween them.  Character  is  formed  slowlv  but  is  wrminpnt  • .vm  t 

Z? £ ,mfe r°”Ct  b"‘  18  fidd»  anf  cilgeS 
S £ eff°rt’  dlfiplme’  and  self-examination  : renutatTon  may  Sf  e 
result  ol  circumstances  or  accident;  character  is  ti  which  T 

o^elve, ; reputation  is  that  which  mother  BWe"to  us”  " ‘° 

still  character  must  be  formed  by  active  exertions  ga<fn  or  less  degree  ; 

igffiri 

give  character : while  habit  a flight  f • aud  consistency  of  action 

remark,  a stroke  of  the  pen  pencil  nr  cl  .m£pnatl01b  a dream,  a cureless 
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enemies,  poverty,  riches,  titles,  UnJwiedJe, 
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or  editorial  article;  character  belongs  tc  oge  ; reputation  may  belong  to 
youth  ; character  is  generally  deserved ; reputation  is  not  always  merited  ; 
character  has  a foundation,  and  will  stand  the  test  of  examination,  time, 
and  temptation;  reputation  has  not  always  a good  foundation,  and  will 
not  always  hear  a close  examination  ; character  frequently  survives  the 
individual ; reputation  often  dies  with  the  person,  and  is  soon  forgotten; 
character  is  stock  in  the  bank,  while  reputation  is  ready  change.  A good 
character  is  the  result  of  the  right  use  of  our  powers  of  mind  and  body. 
A bad  character  comes  from  the  perverted  use  of  our  various  powers. 
A good  or  bad  reputation  depends  on  a variety  of  causes. 

There  are  as  many  kinds  of  character  as  there  are  kinds  and  qualities 
of  minds;  no  two  characters  are  exactly  alike,  as  no  two  individuals 
have  exactly  the  same  quality  or  discipline  of  mind.  The  human  race 
exists  in  all  degrees  of  development,  lias  all  kinds  of  quality  of  organ- 
ization, from  the  very  lowest  and  grossest  forms  of  humanity,  to  the 
highest  and  purest;  from  the  most  ignorant  to  the  most  learned ; from 
the  poorest  to  the  most  wealthy  and  affluent ; from  the  most  humble 
and  dependent  to  the  most  aristocratic,  independent,  and  dictatorial. 
Character  is  formed  out  of  the  elemeuts  of  our  natures,  hut  thiough 
the  influence  of  other  minds  coming  in  contact  with  our  minds.  As  no 
on ' can  change  these  innate  <?’  audits,  much  depends  on  our  having 
a good  foundation,  which  is  really  a part  of  ourselves.  We  may  have 
the  elements  of  greatness,  and  yet  may  not  develop  them  legitimately. 

There  are  three  very  important  considerations  to  be  taken  into  account. 
The  first  is  to  bring  man  into  the  full  development  of  all  Iris  powers  of 
body  and  mind,  thus  preparing  him  for  life  s labours  and  enjoyments. 
The  second  is  to  bring  him  under  the  dominion  and  guidance  of  Ins 
reason  and  moral  nature.  The  third  is  to  make  him  a willing  subject  to 
Divine  government  and  influence,  thus  preparing  him  for  the  life  to  come. 

It  can  be  truly  said  that  character  is  never  thoroughly  formed  or  per- 
fected ; for  it  is  ‘the  work  of  life.  It  involves  continuous  labour ; and  a 
man  can  truly  feel  that  he  has  commenced  an  endless  journey  ; still,  with 
every  step  he  takes,  he  approximates  towards  the  goal  or  destination. 

Nothing  is  perfected  at  once.  In  the  beginning,  laws,  principles, 
truths,  and  elements  were  established,  hut  it  required  ages  to  understand, 
improve,  and  apply  these  laws,  and  reap  the  benefits  of  their  apph- 

All  nature  is  progressive  : — we  have  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and 
Winter ; we  have  ploughing.planting,  sprouting  of  the meed,  then  the  green 
leaves,  the  blossoming,  and  the  perfecting  of  the  fruit;  we  have  first 
he  green  and  gradually  the  ripe  fruit ; we  have  first  the  helpless  infant, 
then  the  weaned  child,  then  the  youth,  then  the  full-grown  man,  then 
the  old  man  tottering  into  the  grave ; we  have  man  in  the  animal  stage, 
then  in  the  barbarous,  in  the  uneducated,  then  in  the  civilized  stage, 
when  lie  is  full  of  experience,  thought,  and  philosophy  ; finally,  m Ui 
christianized  stage,  when  lie  is  imbued  with  faith,  zeal,  and  religious 
enthusiasm,  and  is  just  ready  to  begin  his  new  life.  , , 

At  first,  man  commences  his  existence  without  a knowledge  ol  1 i 
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without  any  plan,  system,  or  motive  for  action,  or  judgment  to  guide 
him;  without  any  intellectual  or  moral  capita^;  without  tools,  houses, 
clothiug.  or  any  articles  of  commerce  ; without  books,  museums,  or  any 
knowledge  of  the  arts  or  the  use  of  metals;  without 'the  power  to  control 
the  elements,  or  a knowledge  of  the  gases  and  fluids  that  enter  into  their 
composition;  without  a knowledge  of  himself,  mentally  and  physical^, 
and  yet  subject  to  the  same  results  in  consequence  of  the  violation  of 
mental  and  physical  law,  as  if  he  had  been  born  with  a full  acquaintance 
of  their  requirements.  It  is  well  to  remember  some  of  these  things  that 
are  starting-points  from  which  we  can  take  a more  extended  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  our  subject  than  if  we  examined  it  in  a superficial 
manner. 

■ There  are  three  influences  that  stimulate  in  the  development  of 
character. 

The  first  comes  from  the  organization,  and  may  be  included  under 
the  head  of  bodily  wants  or  mental  desires. 

The  second  comes  from  experience  in  our  life  labours  in  those  tilings 
that  give  us  pain  or  pleasure. 

The  third  comes  from  our  perceptions  or  knowledge  of  the  workings 
of  cause  and  effect. 

The  mind  first  manifests  and  develops  itself  in  impulses  and  appetites. 

Secondly,  in  imaginations  and  speculations. 

Thirdly,  in  observations  and  criticisms. 

Fourthly,  in  thoughts  and  inventions. 

Fifthly,  in  philanthropy  and  spiritual  communions. 

The  diffvoiit  powers  and  faculties  of  the  mind  are  enlarged  an 
increased  in  power  and  activity  by  exercise,  and  by  impressions  being 
made  upon  them.  The  quality  of  character  depends  upon  the  quail,  j 
of  the  organization.  ’’The  kind  of  character  depends  upon  natural  en- 
dowments,..'iid  how  ’ye  use  our  gifts.  * 

There  are  endless  varieties  of  grades  and  qualities  of  character. 
From  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest,  from 
the  most  active  to  the  most  stupid,  from  the  purest  to  the  grossest,  from 
the  most  pliable  to  the  most  unyielding,  from  the  most  open  and  spon- 
taneous to  the  most  conservative  and  secretive,  from  the  most  courage- 
ous to  the  most  timid,  from  the  most  generous  to  the  most  stingy,  from 
the  proudest  to  the  most  humble,  from  the  mildest  to  the  most  malicious 
from  the  most  positive  to  the  most  negative,  from  the  most  persevering 
to  the  most  fickle,  from  the  warmest  to  the  coldest,  from  the  most  loving 
to  the  most  hateful,  from  the  most  witty  to  the  most  sombre,  from  the 
brightest  to  the  most  stupid  and  dullest,  from  the  most  ingenious  to  the 
most  clumsy,  from  the  most  censorious  to  the  most  forgiving,  from  the 
most  candid  to  the  most  cunning,  from  the  most  manly  to  the  meanest, 
from  the  most  showy  to  the  plainest,  from  the  most  truthful  to  the  most 
tricky,  from  the  most  prudent  to  the  most  reckless,  from  the  most  honest 
to  the  most  dishonest  from  the  strongest  to  the  weakest,  from  the  most 

W 10  fem’?ne’  from  ,he  neatest  to  the  most  slovenly, 

from  the  most  talkative  to  the  most  silent,  from  the  most  hopeful  to  the 
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most  gloomy,  from  the  sharpest  to  the  bluntest,  from  the  most  credulous 
to  the  most  doubting,  from  the  most  concentrated  to  the  most  discon- 
nected, from  the  most  imitative  to  the  most  unique,  from  the  most  com- 
mon to  the  most  eccentric,  from  the  most  thoughtful  to  the  most 
thoughtless,  from  the  most  musical  to  the  least  musical. 

Character  was  formed  more  slowly  when  the  ojily  way  to  light  a dwel- 
ling at  night  was  with  pitch,  tallow,  or  oil,  when  there  was  no  other  way 
to  travel  or  to  carry  the  mail  but  on  foot  or  by  the  aid  of  mules,  when 
there  were  very  few  books,  and  still  fewer  newspapers,  when  there  were 
no  lectures,  Lyceums,  Mechanics’  Institutions,  or  Mutual  Improvement 
Societies,  no  Sabbath  Schools,  Bible  Classes,  or  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Associations,  no  Temperance  or  Moral  Reform  Societies,  no  Progressive 
Bands  of  Union,  excepting  of  a Masonic  or  Political  nature ; but  it  is 
formed  more  rapidly  at  the  present  time,  when  we  can  Ravel  by  steam, 
can  carry  the  news  by  lightning,  can  read  by  gaslight,  can  take  portraits 
by  the  sun’s  rays,  can  carve,  engrave,  set  and  distribute  type,  can  sew  and 
knit  by  machinery  and  print  by  steam,  when  our  houses  are  full  of  books 
and  newspapers,  when  every  school  has  its  library,  when  there  are  over 
one  thousand  different  Religious  denominations,  a great  variety  of 
Clubs,  Societies,  Associations  and  Institutions,  which  are  moral  and 
intellectual  stimulants  to  encourage  man  to  develop  all  his  powers,  and 
we  should  expect  that  he  would  make  great  strides  in  the  improvements 
and  progressions  of  the  day. 

We  judge  of  the  character  of  others  from  our  own  stand-point,  and 
that  judgment  is  correct  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  our  own 
character.  Different  people,  old  or  young,  men  or  women,  maimed  or 
sound,  educated  or  uneducated,  master  or  servant,  experienced  or 
inexperienced,  idle  or  industrious,  drunk  or  sober,  saint  or  sinner,  decide 
upon  the  merits  or  demerits  of  others  from  their  own  stand-point,  and 
they  cannot  conceive  how  any  one  can  be  perfect  unless  he  or  she 
reaches  then-  standard ; hence,  if  half-a-dozen  persons  were  to  give  a 
description  of  the  same  individual  according  to  their  own  candid  opinions, 
these  descriptions  would  vai-y  materially. 

Character  must  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  contrast,  and  by  way  of 
comparison ; for  God  alone  is  perfect,  and  He  is  so  because  he  is  com- 
posed of  the  elements  of  all  Truth  and  Knowledge. 

A boy  who  lives  in  the  country,  away  from  all  privileges,  who  never 
sees  any  stranger,  or  hears  any  news  of  the  outward  world,  may  spend 
Iris  whole  life  as  a simple-hearted  sheplierd-boy  tending  his  flocks,  while 
the  Prince  Imperial,  who  has  had  every  advantage  of  birth,  position, 
society,  and  education,  will  far  excel  him  in  mental  development.  I he 
shephferd-boy  may  have  been  equal  to  the  prince  in  native  talent,  but 
circumstances  have  made  the  difference.  Let  the  shepherd-boy  have  the 
same  education,  and  he  might  far  outstrip  the  prince  in  true  greatness, 
and  become  more  learned  and  celebrated.  So  much  depends  on  outward 
circumstances,  that  these  often  bias  the  whole  life.  \et  very  much 
depends  upon  natural  conditions ; and  parents,  through  hereditary  in- 
fluences, often  do  more  for  their  children  by  way  of  laying  a foundation 
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for  true  greatness  in  them,  than  can  be  done  afterward  by  education  and 
spiritual  influence,  when  the  foundation  has  not  been  well  laid.  For 
education  can  only  bring  into  action,  direct,  and  polish  what  it  finds 
m the  child. 

Even  a spiritual  birth  can  only  change  the  attributes  that  are  already 
possessed.  It  adds  no  faculties,  no  gifts,  no  talents,  but  changes  the 
direction  of  what  a person  has  by  nature.  Throughout  Eternity  there 
must  necessarily  be  a difference  between  the  man  who  has  begun  life 
with  two  talents,  and  the  one  who  has  started  with  five  The  truly 
great  men  ot  the  world,  who  have  been  noted  for  grace,  have  had  a good 
foundation,  on  which  grace  could  operate. 

The  body  being  the  medium  through  which  the  soul  is  manifested  is 
a good  or  bad  medium,  according  to  its  quality  of  organization,  its  har- 
monious condition,  and  the  ruling  faculties  that  regulate  or  control  its 
actions.  The  power  vested  in  man,  to  retard  or  improve  human  de- 
velopment, is  very  great,  and  the  responsibility  is  also  very  great  All 
things  being  equal,  the  individual  who  has  the  best  natural  organization 
more  readily  comes  under  Divine  influence;  for  the  highest^truths  are 
ie  best  adapted  to  the  highest  quality  of  organization.  Nature  elves 
us  the  ground- work,  the  foundation,  the  stock  the  aualitv  the  cnfts^ti 
genius ; and  education  develops,  dtiects.  qSCs!Sct&S  Are 
by  increases  the  power  of  our  natural  mfra  A 1 . ■ ’ a a tliere- 

rlffies  a f» 

moral  feelings  are  quickened  • °uld  otllerwise  attain.  His 

strained,  or  guidedqby  the  higher  elements  Uatm'e  •are  re' 

sphere  of  action,  more  regard  for  dntv  o,„i  ' 1 i-  ,.las  a more  vigorous 
more  pure  and  elevated,  seeks  socittyVat^d  he  studies  to  be 

upward  course,  and  his  own  mfluenre^ii  1 le  p,  um  onward  in  his 

those  who  come  in  contact  with  him  n levatmS’  and  calculated  to  make 
talents,  the  same  powers  of  imnd’lm’is  a much  me  With  the  same 

spiritual  influences  have  been  exuerieu^d  fi^  U®efuI  man after these 
That  these  changes  take  ulSe  t o by.hl™  than  he  was  before. 

There  is  either  a necessity  for  it  in  order  nfr  S C“lnot  be  denied. 

righteous,  or  there  is  none.  If  it  is  a necetifi the  Hfe  of  the 
importance ; and  man’s  future  destinv  mnot  *L1S  on,e  the  greatest 
rate,  the  difference  before  and  after  l ^ fleeted  by  it.  At  any 
Before  this  takes  place  a man  does  lbh'th  is  ™ry  apparent 

strive  to  serve  and  obey  S t ^ tba  cWcter  of  God,  or 
this  life.  His  loves  andVmSon  J f lumself  and  tbe  things  of 
ture;  lie  enjoys  the  things  of  sense  - he  ? personal-  selfisb,  worldly  na- 
th^gs;  he  is  a child  of  Nature  sees  with  nfS  & glieat  Value  ou  material 

, GS  Wlth  P^ical  eyes,  and  is  fitted  toC 
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live  and  enjoy  life.  After  this  change  he  is  actuated  by  a desire  to  love 
and  serve  God ; he  lives  with  an  object  to  do  good,  and  with  special 
reference  to  the  life  to  come.  His  ambition  is  more  pure,  spiritual,  and 
disinterested ; he  seeks  enjoyment  in  things  that  are  unseen  and  im- 
mortal ; he  places  a higher  value  on  man  and  his  immortality;  lie  lives 
for  the  good  of  man,  for  Eternity,  for  God ; he  has  become  a child  of 
grace,  and  he  sees  with  spiritual  eyes ; is  prepared  to  live  hereafter, 
and  feels  that  he  will  spend  his  Eternity  in  Heaven,  with  angels  and  in 
everlasting  joy. 

Great  strength  and  great  weakness  are  often  blended  in  the  same 
person.  Many  are  as  weak  in  some  things  as  they  are  great  in  others. 
Some  can  use  their  heels  much  better  than  their  heads,  others  can  use 
their  heads  but  not  their  heels;  some  can  use  their  eyes  but  not  their 
hands,  some  can  use  their  hands  but  not  their  eyes ; some  their  tongues 
but  not  their  ears,  some  their  ears  but  not  then'  tongues  ; some  are  great 
in  their  own  estimation,  but  not  in  that  of  those  who  know  them  well,  _ 
some  think  themselves  great  because  of  their  country,  others  because  of 
their  position;  some  because  of  their  parentage,  others  because  of  their 
wealth,  some  because  of  “their  beauty,  others  because  of  their  dress  or 
accomplishments ; some  are  great  in  learning,  some  in  goodness,  some  for 
what  others  have  done  for  them,  others  for  what  they  have  done  for 
themselves,  and  others  for  what  the  grace  of  God  has  done  for  them. 
With  some  individuals,  that  which  has  contributed  to  their  greatness 
has  been  the  cause  of  their  downfall.  Napoleon  would  never  have  be- 
come  distinguished  if  he  had  not  possessed  an  indomitable  firmness 
and  unbounded  ambition,  and  these  elements  of  mind,  becoming  exces- 
sive, caused  his  downfall.  . 

Alexander  the  Great  became  the  conqueror  of  the  East  in  conse- 
quence of  his  excessive  ambition  and  uncontrollable  vanity;  and  it  was 
through  his  vanity  that  he  was  led  into  dissipation,  till  it  caused  his 
ruin  ° Julius  Csesar’s  greatest  gifts  were  to  govern  and  rule  the  nation, 
but  it  became  so  great  a passion  with  him  to  exercise  power,  that  he 
desired  to  be  the  sole  Dictator  in  Rome,  winch  finally  caused  Ins 

Sampson’s  greatness  was  in  his  strength  and  muscular  power,  and 
had  so  much  confidence  in  himself  that  lie  did  not  attempt  to  resist  the 
wiles  of  Delilah,  and  hence  he  lost  his  strength. 

Solomon  had  much  wisdom,  and  yet  he  did  many  foolish  tilings,  that 
led  him  to  exclaim,  “ Vanity  of  vanities  all  is  vanity. 

David  was  a man  after  God’s  own  heart,  yet  he  was  tempted  and 

yi<King  Jamesthe  First  was  a very  learned  man,  but  was  timid  and  lacked 

deMoses,  with  all  his  meekness,  smote  the  rock  in  anger,  and  notwith- 
standiim  his  exemplary  life  in  almost  every  particular,  yet  on  account 
of  his  rashness  and  momentary  impulsiveness,  he  failed  to  enter  the  1 r 

Pericles  was  the  most  learned  man  of  his  day ; lie  was  also  a very  great 
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statesman,  yet  he  was  under  the  dominion  of  Aspasia,  and  ruled  by 
her  will  and  judgment. 

A man  may  have  great  genius  in  certain  directions,  and  yet  not  be  a 
great  man. 

A man  named  Newhoff  Clark,  from  Liverpool,  son  of  Baron  Newhoff, 
afterwards  King  of  Corsica,  was  brought  to  my  room  iu  Ulverston  in  ISfio' 
ioi  me  to  analyze  his  character.  He  is  considered  by  many  persons  as 
being  half-witted  and  nearly  imbecile,  because  he  cannot  attend  to  any 
regular  business,  nor  perform  any  regular  labour.  He  cannot  con- 
nect his  thoughts  for  any  length  ot  time,  nor  take  any  responsibility  in 
business,  but  he  can  carry  parcels  and  do  errands  and  short  jobs.  In 
various  ways  lie  can  entertain  company,  yet  he  is  unable  to  do  anything 
requiring  stability  of  character.  His  gifts  are  varied,  and  he  has  a brain 
twenty-two  inches  in  circumference.  It  is  high,  long,  and  narrow,  and 
is  especially  narrow  in  the  region  of  Ideality,  so  that  he  has  very  little 
imagination  or  scope  of  mind.  While  he  cannot  think  connectedly 
° regular  business,  yet  he  is  in  some  things  the  wonder  of 
£ w +ldi  • He-n  ablG  t0  answer  instantaneously  any  question  that  ma 

10  “y  date  ia  aay  year  °r  day°f  tiw 
An  editor  who  came  with  him  said  he  had  “ tested  his  correctness 

frke“^-  a gl’6at  manjrrVayS’  but  never  detected  the  least  mis- 
ofl^  answers.”  If  any  one  will  give  the  day  of  the  month 

neously  teethe  dav  ofZ  1 ^ Tf  b.°m'  he  wiU  aimost  instanta- 
neously ten  tne  day  of  the  week,  whether  it  was  on  Mondav  Tuesday 

“ayif&:whS  qCantSpeU  W°rdS  and  names  backwards' as 'well^s 

can  imitate  all  kinds  of  animals  Yon  i ! t 1 ,spe11'  He 

braying  donkey  was  in  the  rn™  You  W0ldd  tlnnk,  to  hear  him,  that  a 

coekwas  near  you*8  Se^d hfw» J ” lowing 
scholar,  and  get  alon«  verv  well  ini’  i de  t0  commit  to  memory  as  a 
was  «*»1.  b«t  that  - it 


was  very  difficult  to  Seep  his  mint]  nit,  r at  school,  but  that  “ it 
make  much  progress  and  ndvnnt>o  a -a  ®ahject,  therefore  he  did  not 
pursued  at  school.”  ment  m the  usual  routine  of  studies 

: Ktssr "anifrste  ihe  °aiurai  4»«. 

Imitation,  which  is  very  apparent  in  CJUestlon^  He  has  also  large 
progenitiveness  is  X*  ve^Ce  and  "h  ^ Th?  0r*an  of  Phil°' 
animals.  He  is  wanting  in  Selfisteem andvL V®7  \‘d  °f  pets  aud 

volent  and  sympathetic  nnrl  hao  f Veneration,  but  Jie  is  bene- 

Hope  and  oSSusSss  is  aTw™  ,Cal,tiOTS“^'  He  has  large 
tiung  lie  is  asked  to  do,  and  means  to  d j ■ W3’'  “5  wimiig  to  do  any. 
of  the  right  and  wrong  o,  actions ; but  hetei 
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find  fault  with  him.  His  Order  and  Calculation  are  large,  and  he  has 
excellent  Form,  hut  his  intellect,  as  a whole,  is  not  distinctly  developed, 
though  he  has  fair  powers  of  contrivance,  so  far  as  Constructiveness  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  Clark  is  a man  of  full  size,  in  good  health,  is  social  in  conver- 
sation, although  all  his  sentences  are  short,  and  his  leading  topic  is 
liimself  and  what  he  can  perform.  The  peculiar  feature  of  his  character 
is  his  ability  to  tell  the  day  of  any  given  date  with  surprising  prompt- 
ness, and  without  apparent  thought.  He  says  he  cannot  explain  how 
he  can  do  it,  only  that  it  comes  to  him ; that  it  came  to  him  in  the 
same  way  when  he  was  a lad,  and  that  he  has  made  no  improvement 
since  he  was  a boy,  either  in  speaking  or  spelling.  Thus  we  see  that 
a person  may  have  specific  gifts  or  talents,  but  may  be  quite  deficient 
in  the  general  action  of  the  mind. 

A man  may  be  very  learned  and  yet  be  deficient  in  executive  talent,  so 
that  he  cannot  use  his  talents.  I am  acquainted  with  a clergyman  who 
understands  Greek  and  Hebrew,  is  well  posted  in  literature,  is  generally 
intelligent,  yet  obtains  for  his  services  in  preaching  only  £26  per  year, 
and  has  to  pay  his  expenses  to  and  from  the  small  town  where  he 
preaches  every  Sunday.  Such  a man  hides  his  light  under  a bushel, 
and  is  not  appreciated  by  the  masses  according  to  his  real  worth.  His 
character  would  be  of  a far  higher  order  than  his  reputation. 

A man  may  be  very  wealthy  and  yet  of  not  much  account.  A poor  idiotic 
man  in  Massachusetts  had  a wheelbarrow,  and  was  constantly  employed 
to  carry  luggage  from  the  steamboat  to  the  hotel.  His  expenses  were 
very  few,  and  he  put  his  earnings  into  the  bank,  till,  to  the  surprise  of 
his  neighbours,  he  became  a wealthy  man ; but  he  could  never  take  a 
place  in  society,  for  he  was  not  fitted  for  any  responsible  position. 

A person  may  be  very  liberal  and  yet  not  have  a character  for  honesty. 
A man  in  a certain  town  built  several  churches,  and  gave  bountifully  to 
many  charities,  but  became  a bankrupt  and  failed  to  pay  his  honest 
debts.  A woman  in  Georgia  wished  to  contribute  to  the  missionary 
cause,  so  she  sold  two  slave-women  and  separated  them  from  their 
children.  A man  may  be  very  zealous  in  the  church  and  yet  lack 
moral  principle,  manliness,  and  consistency  of  conduct. 

When  the  energy,  talent,  or  genius  of  a man  runs  in  one  channel, 
he  is  a one-sided,  badly  balanced  man. 

Napoleon,  notwithstanding  his  hundred  successful  battles,  was  fai 
from  being  a well  balanced  man.  Fie  waded  in  blood  to  the  throne  of 
France,  not  for  the  well-being  of  his  country,  but  to  gratify  his  own 
selfish  love  of  aggrandizement. 

Cicero  had  fewer  faults  and  more  virtues  than  most  men  ot  his  age, 
yet  he  was  excessively  vain,  and  lacked  decision  and  courage,  except 
in  the  case  of  Catiline — whom  he  boldly  accused,  and  whose  treacherous 
designs  he  defeated  for  the  good  of  Rome— and  in  submitting  to  his  own 

d°  Success  is  a disaster  to  him  who  does  not  know  how  to  turn  it  to  a 
good  account.  Strong,  sturdy  oaks  and  tall  pines  grow  where  there 
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is  plenty  ot  wind  to  blow  them  about ; the  same  is  ti-ue  of  mer 
-troubles,  trials,  hard  work,  and  severe  discipline  make  a man  or  brin 
out  his  latent,  forces.  Had  Paid  stayed  at  home  with  his  father  instead 
of  going  to  the  school  of  Gamaliel  at  Jerusalem,  he  might  have  beer 
?!ave,  continued  at  his  father’s  business,  and  remained  n 
mirpoiitcr  to  the  day  of  Ins  death.  Had  he  not  been  converted  to  the 

world°n  °f  JeSUS’  US  learmng  Would  not  have  been  of  much  use  to  the 

tl  diad  Lut.lie,r  i°med  T,etzcl  in  the  sale  of  indulgences,  the  religion  ot 

H^w  VTVrmilg  hav®  be®n  ver^  clifferent  from  what  it  is  now 
Had  Hem  > VIII.  been  contented  with  Catharine,  his  first  wife  England 
nnght  not  have  been  the  Protestant  country  she  is  at  the  present  time 
Sometimes  it  is  accidental  circumstances  that  shape  the  whole  career 
ot  arnan  s hfe.  Alexander  the  Great  went  East  with  a courageous 
disciphned  aimy  most  of  the  soldiers  of  which  were  capable  of  le°adino 

mt°  battle  °J  rulmg  a conquered  nation.  HeVought  a demo" 
lalized  foe,  conquered,  and  was  called  Great  g 

, r™der’jlis  cousin,  equally  well  qualified  to  fight  and  command 
had  a less  efBcmnt  army,  went  west,  and  fought  the  Romans  £ the 
,,°ht  of  their  strength,  and  failed,  and  his  name  perished  The 
Romans  flourished  and  sustained  themselves  so  long  as  tiTev  bed  Q 

depeud <mS?e l° 

selves  when  they  had  no  enemv  to  iLht  n,»i  n n u-itg  them' 
sions  at  home  7 gM’  and  had  cml  wars  and  dissen- 

“3 

antagonisms,  somethn^sbetweenindRiduaE^liei^W6  r6SUlt  is  violent 

and  nations.  The  large  fiT  eat  the  St  n ^ betwaen  communities 

des^ize^^  of  power 

great  fLbrgood  ES*  whf  : henc+e’  the  real  way  to  be 

they  fall,  generally  fall  lower  than  those  wheT^  to  Perfection  when 
enter  the  right  path.  We  cannoThave  tiT  T °nly  commenced  to 
of  age  while  we  are  young  R is  fnd  tbe  exPcrience 

the  same  time  ; neither  can  we  be  both  nur^nnd^  t0  be  g°°d  and  bad  at 
. Our  religion  is  in  harmony  with  Z U ^ldlmpure at  the  same  time, 
ideas  and  conceptions  of  God  are  in  he  lgl0us  s*ate  of  mind.  Our 
and  tone  of  mind.  We  are  continual tydh  °ur  development 

ToT  1?aviDg  °ff  °ur  clothes  that  we\a^SouwleSent1behilld  US’ 
To  knowledge  and  investigation  there  is  ™ and  worn  out- 

the  more  we  desire  to  know.  The  more  wo  tl  ■ i Tile  m°re  we  lmow, 
Implicit  faith  and  contentment  goXrether  t?1®  “°re  We  doubt- 
place  to  doubt  and  unbelief  - thinking  dm  •'  but  there  13  no  stopping- 
satisfied.  ’ t,nnkmg-  doubting  people  are  rarely  ever 
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Diogenes  lit  his  lamp  and  looked  for  a man.  The  inhabitants  of 
Greece  had  become  so  degenerated  and  demoralized,  that  he  found  it 
necessary  to  search  a long  time  to  find  one  that  lie  could  call  a man. 
The  people  in  his  day  had  moved  into  the  base  of  their  brains,  and  had  v 
given  themselves  up  to  luxury  and  idleness.  Those  who  went  to  the 
wars  were  demoralized  by  the  influences  of  war,  while  those  who 
remained  at  home  and  lived  on  the  plunder  and  results  of  war  also 
became  demoralized.  The  consequence  was  that  Greece  fell  very  far 
short  of  what  she  had  been  hi  her  honest,  industrious  days ; her  days  of 
strength  and  power,  so  that  Diogenes,  who  gloried  in  his  philosophy,  and 
his  asceticism  in  all  that  appertained  to  the  outward  concerns  of  h e, 
was  really  puzzled  to  find  any  one  who  approached  to  his  ideal  of  what 

“ah  wind" ’nations  have  had  their  standard  of  a man  and  many 
have  had  an  ideal  or  representative  man,  whom  they  have  delighted  to 
honour.  The  Chinese  had  a Confucius  ; the  Greeks  had  a Sociates  . 
the  Romans  had  a Cicero  ; the  Jews  had  a Jesus  ; the  Italians  had  a 
Savon^oTa  and  at  the  present  day  a Garibaldi ; the  French,  a Napo- 
leon the  Russians,  a Peter  the  Great;  the  Scote  a Bruce  and 

Wallace  ■ the  Irish,  a St.  Patrick ; the  Enghsh,  an  Alfred  the  Great . 
the  Americans,  a Washington;  the  Germans,  a Goethe  and  Humboldt 
We  might  ask  at  the  present  time  what  coristitutes  the  true  type  c>  ^ 
man9  Or  when  is  a man  worthy  of  the  name,  lieis  a (r 

he  observes  all  the  laws  of  his  physical  being,  when  he  obeja.  all 
laws  of  his  higher  nature,  when  he  legitimately  gratifies  all  his  faculties. 

w en  lie  avoids  all  bad  habits  and  morbid  actions,  when  he  avoids  all 
bfmself  and  others  when  he  acts  so  as  to  command  respect,  when  he 

hpfter  for  liis  having  lived  in  tlio  world.  , . , * 

1 Then  inview  of  this  subject,  the  query  arises  what tod of  a cha- 

man  of  genius  has  more  01  less  «.  , , , ,1  latter  does  not 

Ac  w hat  mol" 

in  the  customs,  manners, 
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and  inodes  of  life.  These  all  contribute  when  harmonized  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  race. 

While  there  are  broad  and  general  principles  that  should  regulate  all 
mankind,  yet  we  cannot  bring  every  one  to  the  same  platform,  unless 
we  can  change  the  influences  of  climate  and  of  circumstances,  or  can 
merge  the  races  so  that  they  shall  lose  their  characteristic  differences. 
The  full-blooded  German  residing  in  London  or  in  New  York  may  in 
all  the  outward  observances  of  life  assimilate  to  the  Englishman  and 
American,  but  in  spirit  he  is  a German,  simply  because  he  is  so  by 
birth  and  has  a certain  type  of  character  that  was  born  with  him.  His 
children  may  gradually  lose  that  peculiarity  of  organization  after  one  or 
two  generations,  if  they  are  born  out  of  Germany.  The  same  is  true 
with  regard  to  the  Italian  and  Frenchman,  and  individuals  of  other 
nations. 

The  German  nation  ranks  high  in  the  intellectual  scale,  when 
compared  with  other  nations.  The  German  is  celebrated  for  strength 
ot  mind,  originality  of  thought,  tenacity  of  purpose,  power  of  execution 
versatility  of  talent,  musical  ability,  a tendency  to  intellectual  pursuits’ 
more  especially  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  speculative  theories  and 
metaphysics.  The  German  brain  is  above  the  average  in  its  circum- 
ference. I he  German  has  a broad  head  above  the  ears,  a high  and 
broad  forehead,  a full  basilar  lobe,  and  is  high  in  the  crown  of  the  head 
in  the  region  of  Firmness  and  Conscientiousness.  The  coronal  brain  in 

3?  °f  Vra  Wn  f n0t  S0  Prominent,  and  the  German  is  not 
so  rehgmus  and  devotional  as  mystical  and  speculative  in  faith  and 
spmtual  matters  He  has  a predominance  of  the  Motive  and  Mental 
temperaments  which  give  him  physical  and  mental  activity.  He  has  a 
shcmg  social  nature,  but  his  aversions  are  as  strong  as  his7  friendships 
ne  German  blood,  stock,  and  constitution  are  of  the  healthy  tvne' 

teC™omTn  bl“Thape^f 

the  lead  and  command,  as  the  Old  Homan  formerly  did  ThelatflV 

for  . SKS 


enduring  Motive  temperament  wlS  enable d hLT„  « V™"- 
of  hie  long  marches  and  the  hard*! ^ of  life  ffis  hSd  11'  ’?  f"'1 "T 
region  of  Firmness,  Self-esteem  and  a i'0--  ±1S  b.  w,as  ‘'S1 111  tlle 
will,  power,  and  ambition.  His  head^s  mdlca<dng  &reat 

tiveness  and  DestructiveneS  and  he^ was W “ ? 6 feglon  of  CTba' 
ness,  executiveness,  and  power  of  extermination  T1  US  c?7fge’  bold' 
not  predominantly  developed  and  1m  ™ ?nj  , d le  social  brain  urns 
eocil  affection  ■"»  Adhesiveness  and 

M fissrs.'sgrs  tr  -r  * 

tiveness  iinpeiicd  him  to  enforee^he^aivs  h7madef  aTd  m 7xelt^eihem 
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with  great  rigour,  severity,  and  promptness ; Causality  and  Language 
were  also  large,  which  gave  him  great  comprehensivenes  of  thought  and 
originality  of  mind,  as  well  as  ability  to  express  his  thoughts  in  a free- 
and  easy  manner.  He  had  large  Ideality,  was  fond  of  the  beautiful  in 
art,  and  appreciated  architectural  displays  of  the  most  ornate  kind. 

The  present  Italian  is  musical,  affectionate,  loving,  and  ambitious, 
fond  of  the  emotional,  sensational,  and  the  beautiful,  but  less  executive, 
less  muscular,  less  original  and  forcible  than  the  Old  Roman,  who  was 
a splendid  specimen  of  the  Caucasian  race. 

The  African  is  known  under  many  different  types  of  character.  As 
a class,  the  Caffres  take  the  lead  in  size  of  brain  and  in  height  of 
forehead,  as  well  as  in  the  development  of  the  Mental  temperament. 
They  are  more  industrious,  original,  inventive,  and  ingenious  as  a nation 
than  those  of  other  African  varieties.  Some  of  them  are  finely  formed, 
well  proportioned,  and  appear  to  have  good  command  of  their  powers. 
The  Negro  as  a class  has  not  so  much  volume  of  brain  and  not  so  high 
and  full  a forehead  as  we  find  among  other  nations;  but  the  Perceptive 
faculties  are  generally  large,  and  the  Negro  has  more  memory  and 
power  of  observation  than  originality  of  thought.  The  moral  brain  is 
not  sufficiently  developed  to  give  a very  high  degree  of  religious  feeling, 
and  his  religion  is  of  tire  emotional  kind.  The  social  brain  is  large, 
giving  strong  affections,  domestic  feelings,  and  a gregarious  spirit.  The 
executive  brain  is  full,  while  Firmness  and  Approbativeness  are  large. 
The  Negro  manifests  strong  prejudices,  is  particularly  tenacious  in 
carrying  plans  and  purposes  into  execution,  is  fond  of  display,  can 
imitate  very  successfully,  and  under  favourable  circumstances  develops 
mechanical  talent  and  good  powers  of  ingenuity. 

The  American  Indian  is  a contrast  to  the  Negro  in  several  respects. 
He  is  bony,  tall,  spare,  muscular,  sharp  featured,  with  high  cheek 
bones,  has  a brain  of  average  size,  from  22  to  23  inches  in  circumference, 
is  usually  broad  in  the  region  of  Destructiveness  and  Cautiousness,  but 
js  less  developed  in  Acquisitiveness,  Ideality,  Imitation,  Mirthfulness, 
md  Constructiveness.  He  is  forcibly  strong  in  temper  and  in  his  re- 
sentments, is  very  suspicious,  and  always  on  the  look-out  for  danger , is 
very  guarded  and  cautious,  and  has  great  tenacity  of  will  and  ability  to 
execute  his  purposes.  He  has  not  much  passionate  love,  treats  his  wife 
more  like  a slave  than  as  an  equal,  but  he  loves  his  children,  and  has 
strong  local  attachments;  Self-esteem  is  larger  than  Approbativeness, 
and  he  has  manliness,  dignity,  and  independence.  He  is  wanting  m 
perception  of  wit,  love  of  poetry  and  music,  and  has  but  little  ingenuity. 
I have  examined  the  heads  of  many  Indians,  especially  Indian  chiels, 
and  I have  found  only  one  Indian  in  whom  Veneration  was  small.  I he 
Indian’s  regard  for  the  “ Great  Spirit”  is  proverbial,  and  his  sense  of 
independence  is  so  prominent  that  he  would  prefer  to  die  at  the  stake 
rather  than  to  be  enslaved  by  the  “pale  face,’  while  the  Negro  mth 
less  Self-esteem  is  more  readily  made  a slave. 

The  Spaniard  is  remarkable  for  a high  head  in  the  crown ; Self-esteem, 
Approbativeness,  Firmness,  and  Conscientiousness  are  all  large  faculties. 
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He  is  proud,  rather  austere,  distant,  dignified,  somewhat  dictatorial, 
quite  ambitious,  anxious  for  notoriety,  and  fond  of  display.  He  has  a" 
unusual  degree  of  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  an  unwillingness  to  sur- 
render or  in  any  way  to  compromise  his  dignity  or  his  principles,  and  he 
adheres  rigidly  to  what  he  believes  is  the  right  course  in  life.  He  dis- 
likes all  changes  of  the  laws,  has  great  command  of  language,  can  learn 
languages  readily,  can  systematize  and  arrange  methodically  what  he 
undertakes  to  do.  Amativeness  is  very  large,  and  passionate  love  is 
one  of  Ins  strongest  elements  of  character.  Physiologically,  he  has  a 
predominance  of  the  Mental  and  Motive  temperaments,  with  a full  degree 
of  the  Vital.  This  peculiar  conformation  inclines  him  to  prefer  to  be 
at  his  ease,  to  devote  himself  to  luxury,— if  necessary,  to  endure  con- 
tmuous  physical  eflort ; but  he  is  more  characterized  for  his  love  of 
music,  Ins  powers  of  oratory,  his  military  exploits,  than  for  his 
philosophy,  ingenuity,  and  art^tic  ability. 

The  Pole  is  remarkable  for  having  a strong,  tough,  muscular  orga- 
nization, can  endure  mentally  and  physically  more  than  many  nations. 

rv!,«ihfc+ad  1S  pect?Har  m shaPe>  very  broad  in  Destructiveness, 
Gombativeness,  Alnnentiveness,  Secretiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  and  Cau- 
tiousness. The  crown  of  Ins  head  is  high  in  the  region  of  Firmness 
and  Conscientiousness.  He  has  strong  likes  and  dislikes,  is  very  bold 
courageous  and  even  ferocious  if  necessary  to  carry  a point,  and  quite’ 
tenacious  of  Ins  rights  and  prerogatives.  He  is  wanting  in  continuous- 

of^en1?  enHeah^n’ 18  ^ °/  ^ Variet^’  and  has  versatility 

ol  talent.  He  has  prominent  social  faculties,  as  well  as  a broad 

Lrfof  mMdd  The  p0^  I”  ^ S?Und  J^gment  and  philosophical 
turn  of  mind.  The  Perceptive  faculties  are  also  well  developed  and 

grve  him  a knowledge  of  practical  life  and  availability  of  Sect 

opposition,  and  resolute  in  overcoming  impediments  J He  ts  off  i i 
and  means  to  accomplish  his  ends  He  is  ^ ^ devises  ways 

P T&  athptS  himself  '»  fiffermt  PhSefoTHem^na‘iTO' 

the  the  arterial  portion  of 

it  fond  of  3T3C  biSnfe'f  *S?stl™,P»'™-:  hence  he 
every  kind  He  h hne  Xi  C th~  fresh  air>  and  of  excitement  of 

rtaSTSd  Z&S^,affsC*'d  mounding  circum- 

hard  aid  W i,TS  f 1 very 

ordinary  occupation.  He  in  fond  of  s„cia,  enjo^ent  tf  po“U°i  ZiZ 
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tion,  and  does  not  like  a quiet  life.  His  Motive  muscular  organization 
is  not  very  prominently  developed,  yet  lie  has  a good  constitution,  and 
speedily  recruits  when  exhausted.  His  Mental  temperament  is  active 
but  not  predominant.  He  has  large  Language,  and  a remarkable  gift  of 
natural  eloquence  and  ability  to  use  words  by  wliich  to  express  his 
thoughts  and  feelings.  With  ordinary  culture,  Ireland  should  produce 
the  orators  for  the  world.  The  Irishman  has  large  Mirthfulness,  and  lie 
is  witty  in  common  conversation,  without  intending  to  be  so,  He  is 
quick  of  observation,  readily  gathers  knowledge  from  passing  occurrences, 
has  a fully  developed  social  brain,  is  very  social,  companionable,  friendlj', 
and  very  affectionate.  Approbativeness  is  large,  and  he  is  very  fond  of 
display,  is  affable,  polite,  desirous  to  entertain,  to  please,  and  secure  ap 

i -r~»  1 *1  J I 1 1 U a 1 niACI  ll  AflWO/ 


probation.  Benevolence  is  large,  and  lie  is 


liberal  and  kind-hearted 
among  friends.  Secretiv.eness  is  small,  and  the  full-blooded  Irishman 
acts  without  deception,  and  shows  out  his  unfavourable  phases  of  cha- 
racter as  well  as  his  favourable  qualities ; his  Self-esteem  and  Veneration 
are  not  large,  and  he  is  frank,  open-hearted,  wanting  in  dignity,  and  puts 
himself  on  a par  until  “ all  the  world.”  Some  may  give  him  credit  for 
possessing  Combativeness,  but  the  excitable  temper  and  irascible  dis- 
position that  he  often  manifests,  arise  mostly  from  his  peculiarly  suscep- 
tible temperament.  He  is  less  plodding,  thoughtful,  imitative,  and 
steady  than  the  Englishman,  and  is  more  impulsive,  excitable,  ardent, 
warm-hearted,  loquacious,  witty,  entertaining,  and  social. 

The  Scotchman  has  a predominance  of  the  bony  and  muscular  struc- 
tures with  more  of  the  Mental  than  of  the  Vital  temperament,  hence  he 
is  characterized  for  action  and  thought,  is  a plodding,  persevering, 
enduring,  hard-working  individual,  is  slow  yet  strong,  steady  and  firm. 
He  does  not  receive  new  ideas  quickly,  but  when  he  is  once  called  out, 
he  holds  on  tenaciously,  and  likes  to  accomplish  his  plans  and  purposes. 
He  has  large  Causality  and  Comparison ; his  coronal  brain  is  also  high 
and  he  is  strongly  inclined  to  think  and  agitate  subjects  of  a theological 
nature.  His  Conscientiousness  and  Causality  work  together,  and  make 
him  rigid  in  maintaining  the  truth.  A Scotchman  would  prefer  to  die 
a martyr  rather  than  to  yield  a point  where  duty  and  sense  of  moral 
obligation  convinced  him  he  was  in  the  right;  he  has  Firmness  am 
Cautiousness,  wliich  give  him  general  circumspection,  steadiness  of 
conduct,  integrity  of  mind,  and  wisdom  in  action.  He  is  suspicion.,, 
reserved,  and  non-committal.  He  looks  ahead,  provides  for  lutuie 
contingencies,  and  guards  himself  against  the  changes  of  the  weather. 
He  is  industrious,  economical,  strongly  attached  to  his  fin  in  n o 
clan  and  circle,  but  has  a great  degree  of  prejudice,  dislike  and 
aversion,  whenever  these  traits  are  called  out.  The  full-blooded 
Scotchman  is  characterized  by  thought,  caution,  circums pection  sense 
of  justice,  power  of  will  and  endurance,  ambition,  and  stron0  domestic 

fe  I^ave  spoken  of  the  natural  peculiarities  of  the  Englishman  in 

another  lecture,  and  cannot  refer  to  them  here.  . 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  analyses  ot  national  characteristics, 
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there  are  marked  natural  differences  Detween  one  nation  and  another, 
physically  and  mentally,  so  that  the  same  influences  exerted  upon  these 
different  types  would  produce  a very  different  effect,  and  consequently 

a different  character.  . 

Hence  we  have  a great  variety  and  different  degrees  of  enjoyment, 
of  love  and  hatred,  of  pride  and  display.  Though  every  human  being 
has  the  elements  of  the  same  mental  faculties,  yet  these  are  so  much 
modified  by  climate  and  circumstances,  that  men  living  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  have  different  standards  of  virtue  and  vice,  diffeient 
conceptions  of  God  and  wliat  a religious  life  should  be,  different  ideas 
of  the  right  and  wrong  of  actions,  different  grades  of  ambition,  different 
manifestations  of  sympathy,  and  different  ways  of  doing  good. 

Some  are  like  the  industrious  bee,  making  honey  all  the  day  ; others 
are  like  the  moss-rose,  fair  and  beautiful ; some  are  tender  as  the  sensi- 
tive plant,  affected  by  the  least  touch;  others  are  like  the  sun-flower 
coarse  and  tough  ; some  are  like  the  turtle,  and  live  within  their  own 
shells;  others  are  like  the  gabbling  goose,  and  live  where  every  one  ca 
see  them ; some  are  soaring  as  the  eagle,  others  are  crawling  like 
the  worm ; some  are  as  aristocratic  as  a peacock,  others  are  as  demo- 
cratic as  a duck ; some  are  as  gentle  as  a lamb,  others  are  as  fierce  as  a 
tiger ; some  are  as  shy  as  a fox,  others  are  as  bold  as  a lion  ; some  are 
as  cunning  as  a raccoon,  others  are  as  confiding  as  a calf ; some  sing  like 
the  nightingale,  others  are  as  mute  as  an  owl ; some,  like  the  lark, 
fly  in  the  daytime,  others,  like  the  bat,  fly  and  see  the  best  in  the  night ; 
some  appear  to  be  composed  of  brass,  others  of  iron ; some  of  wood, 
others  of  clay ; some  of  silver,  others  of  gold ; some  of  treacle,  others 
of  vinegar ; some  are  as  bright  as  the  sun,  others  are  as  dark  as  the 
moon ; some  are  like  primary  planets  in  the  midst  of  their  secondaries 
others  are  like  secondary  planets  and  revolve  around  then-  primaries  ; 
some  are  like  fixed  stars,  others  are  like  comets ; some  are  like  the 
evening  star,  others  are  like  the  morning  star;  some  are  like  butterflies 
in  the  sun,  others  are  like  snakes  in  the  grass. 

I find  by  observation,  that  the  most  showy  are  the  most  shallow; 
that  the  most  dressy  and  gaudy  in  appearance  are  the  least  worthy; 
that  the  proudest  are  the  least  useful ; that  the  vainest  have  the  least 
occasion  for  vanity ; that  tire  greatest  talkers  say  the  least ; that  the 
greatest  brags  do  the  least ; that  the  most  haughty  are  the  most 
dependent ; that  those  who  have  the  greatest  genius  have  the  least 
common  sense  ; and  that  the  most  tyrannical  are  the  least  obedient. 

Man,  everywhere,  is  under  obligation  to  live  according  to  his 
best  organization,  and  though  there  may  be  no  common  standard  of 
responsibility  and  accountability  among  the  different  races,  vet  every 
individual,  with  the  exception  of  the  imbecile,  has  the  elements  of 
kindness,  sympathy,  and  humanity  in  his  nature;  also  amoral  sense 
sufficient  to  teach  him  his  relations  to  a superior  power. 

It  is  a fact  that  many  of  the  truths  of  nature  are  sealed  to  some 
nations,  because  they  cannot  decipher  them,  while  they  axe  clear 
and  plainly  read  by  others.  Let  all  learn  the  true  signification  of 


the  words  ana  sentences  inscribed  on  each  page,  and  all  will  be  able 
to  understand  the  heavens  above  oar  heads,  and  the  earth  beneath 
our  feet. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  a diversity  of  talent  among  the 
Nations.  While  Milton,  Pope,  and  Byron  may  excel  in  Poetry,  Fulton 
and  Arkwright  in  Mechanism,  Mozart  and  Beethoven  in  Music,  Scott 
and  Shakspeare  in  Romance,  Luther  and  Melancthon  in  Religion, 
Locke,  Bacon,  and  Newton  in  Metaphysics,  Franklin  and  Washington 
in  Statesmanship,  Michael  Angelo  in  Sculpture,  Raffaele  in  Painting, 
each  acts  according  to  his  own  genius,  or  in  the  direction  in  which  Ins 
talent  lies.  We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  one  mind  gratifies  itself 
with  carving  marble,  another  with  the  contemplation  of  the  stars,  another 
dives  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth ; that  while  one  goes  along 
the  world  with  a slow  and  steady  pace,  another  rides  in  a balloon  ; that 
Franklin  seeks  to  draw  lightning  from  the  clouds,  and  Columbus  ploughs 
over  the  ocean  in  pursuit  of  a new  world.  These  varieties  are°all 
necessary  to  make  the  entire  harmony  of  the  world.  Each  one  should 
strive  to  develop  what  he  finds  within  his  own  soul,  and  should  endea- 
vour to  form  such  a character  and  will  enable  him  to  live  in  harmony 
with  himself,  with  Iris  neighbour,  and  his  God ; then  he  will  ever  be 
desirous  of  doing  that  which  is  right,  and  will  avoid  doing  all  that  is 
wrong. 
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PERFECTION  OF  CHARACTER. 


The  fact  that  Phrenology  recognizes  the  difference  between  thej 
bram  as  the  medium  of  mental  manifestation  and  the  mind  as  a/ 

EtuLSTSKS,*8  objectio“ broagW  as»iMt  the 

The  fact  that  it  teaches  tliat  the  wickedness,  depravity,  and  deformity! 
of  the  race  arise  from  a violation  of  the  laws  of  hereditary  desSnti 
from  Adam  to  the  present  generation,  from  imperfect  development  and 
education  and  from  the  perversion  of  the  normal  action  of  the  mind  2 

=bmt70bje0l,“  br0Ugbt  ^ — ce  that  it  desZjsj 

Tim  fact  that  Phrenology  admits  of  “ growth  in  grace  ” “ change  oA 
heart,  and  gradual  approach  to  perfection,  that  it  urges  the  importance) 
of  education,  improvement,  and  the  right  direction  of  tf  1 

should^ot  beVSe!\nd  yet  they  ar^afraid  t^St  1'  Phrei1‘0J0S-v 
to  something  that  is  bad  T anaid  that  lts  teachings  will  lead 

general  statement  th^I have^ made  • foirthev ^ afUC^ • cons^er  the 

the  true  doctrines  of  Phrenology  which  T ^ constitute  m a sum mgry, 

'®*“-  i„eSp„„3i^°ttb  t: 
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maintain  the  opposite,  have  their  opinions  on  the  subject  already 
formed,  and  then  endeavour  to  harmonize  Phrenology  with  their  own 
infidel  views,  and  thus  Phrenology  lias  had  to  suffer,  and  its  promul- 
gation among  Christian  people  has  been  retarded.  It  is  true  that 
Phrenology  does  not  teach  sectarianism,  or  prescribe  any  peculiar  foim 
of  creed  or  religious  ceremony.  Forms  and  creeds  are  adapted  to 
certain  tones  of  mind  and  stages  of  mental  and  moral  development. 
Some  persons  can  observe  the  laws  of  their  Creator  without  external 
ceremonies,  while  some  need  the  latter  as  types  oi  the  ^n«r  jorah  P 
of  the  soul.  Some  individuals  cannon  pray  unless  tuey  uwe  loud 
demonstrations,  while  others  do  not  have  any  outward  ceremony,  even 
audible  words,  and  in silent  devotion 


in 


(AID  e WOl’QS,  aiiu  111  snail  ut  vuoiuii  r 

truth.  Those  who  pray  orally  should  not  condemn  a silent  wor- 
shipper because  each  from  the  Word  of  Inspiration  find  their  sanction. 
The  \sarne  is  true  with  creeds  and  forms  of  worship.  Let  each  one 
exercise  his  spiritual  nature  according  to  the  light  which  is  within  ^ 

“ Phrenology  teaches  that  the  moral  organs  as  well  as  the  other 
faculties  can  “be  perpetuated  or  transmitted  from  parent  to  child,  but  it 
tllat  » a spiritual  birth  "can  be  pypto.ed ; 1 .does 
not  teach  that  children  will  go  to  heaven  because  their  parents  do,  but 
that  accountability  depends  upon  organization  natv na l ab ^ and 
opportunity  for  improvement;  that  there  are  morai  idiotsasweua^ 
intellectual  and  physical  idiots.  Upon  the  same  principle  that  an 
individual  is  an  idiot  intellectually,  will  he  be  an  idiot  morally,  and  he 
ifas  constitutionally  liable  to  moral  defects  as  to  physical  and  ntel- 
lectual  imperfections.  It  is  a well-established  fact,  .that  some  a e 
defective  physically  because  of  influences  from  parents  prior  to  tb<?ir 
bS  Ifboth  parents  are  sickly,  tee  children  are  frequently  the  same , ; 
and  it  is  not  very  strange  that  such  is  the  consequence  but  more  sur 
when  healthy  children  are  born  from  feeble  parents,  inere  is 
S instinctive  recognition  of  the  fact  teat  a relationship  exists  between 
> mr^te^n^children  as  to  organization.  The  same  law  holds  true  m re- 

‘ “ the  sins  of  the  parents  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  tlnid  and  ion 

8™  hrtnlgy  teaches  that  children  are  noth,  he  Manner  tMr  na,^ 
defects.  How  can  a child  help  having  black  or  grey  hair  blue  or  grey 
or  healthy  — ™,^ng *£?&£$££ 

“hTbntThmXg"  is  not  responsible 

STel  It  only  explains  the  reason* ,'*hj ’**! ^ 

SS*3taS  ttaS** ^r^iction.  When  ttia  got  is  abated 
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progression,  we  shall  see  that  such  is  not  the  case.  Some  children  are 
superior  to  others  because  of  the  conditions  and  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  born  and  reared.  Some  nations  are  more  elevated 
than  others  because  of  the  superior  advantages  of  climate,  opportunity, 
and  education  which  have  brought  them  forward.  Some  nations  are 
perfected  by  incorporating  and  blending  the  best  qualities  of  others, 
home  became  distinguished  because  she  collected  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  the  most  energetic,  courageous,  and  warlike  men,  and  after  she 
had  formed  this  firm  physical  foundation,  the  most  intellectual,  artistic, 
and  scientific  individuals  congregated  thither,  so  that  Rome  became 
the  mistress  of  the  world  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  It  was  the  same 
with  Greece,  and  is  so  at  the  present  day  with  England  and  America. 
The  Caucasian  race  is  recognized  as  superior  to  any  other  on  the  earth, 
because  it  is  the  result  of  a combination  of  all  the  races  and  the  best 
qualities  of  all  the  nations. 

In  order  to  attain  perfection  of  character,  the  mind  has  to  pass 
through  a process  of  development,  and  that  person  is  the  nearest  to 
perfection  who  has  had  the  greatest  discipline  and  the  best  opportunity 
for  development.  Some  have  the  advantages  of  superior  parentage, 
training,  and  intellectual  culture,  joined  to  the  natural  development  °of 
the  moral  brain.  Some  individuals  are  advancing  in  the  right  use 
and  direction  of  particular  faculties,  while  they  are  retrograding  with 
respect  to  other  powers  of  the  mind.  Some  men  are  notedly  good  in 
certain  directions,  but  notoriously  bad  in  others ; at  times  are  scru- 
pulously honest,  and  again  very  dishonest ; on  one  day  very  benevolent 
and,  perhaps,  on  the  next,  mean  and  selfish  ; showing  that  the  mind 
does  not  work  with  equal  truthfulness  in  all  its  departments. 

The  climax  of  human  organism  is  the  coronal  brain.  What  would  a 
man  be  without  a brain,  especially  the  moral  region  1 Without  the 
moral  faculties  man  might  have  intelligence,  but  it  would  Tbe  animal- 
taecUn  its  operations  by  the  lower  nature,  and  man  in  reality  would  be 
ciymimaL  _ But  the  moral  brain  elevates  him  above  the  animal  and 
the  purely  intellectual ; for,  while  the  animal  shows  instinct  approach- 
ing to  reason,  yet  he  has  no  moral  perception,  and  never  prays  or  exer- 
cises the  moral  faculties.  The  most  Godlike  endowment  L in  the 
nioial  bi  am  , and  parents  who  bequeath  to  their  children  a limh-toned 
moral  iiature  render  them  more  service  than  when  they  leave  for  them 
large  fortunes  without  this  cultivation.  In  proportion  as  we  live  for  high  ^ 
purposes,  and  bring  our  natures  from  the  physical  into  their  highest  ' 
relationship,  do  we  accomplish  the  great  end  of  our  existence.  Man  was 
not  created  merely  to  amass  wealth,  nor  for  the  purpose  o*‘  slaving 
mndreds  and  thousands  of  his  fellow-men  on  the  battle-field  nor  onlv 
for  intellectual  greatness.  He  was  born  as  a moral  being  and  in  pro 
portion  as  he  lives  in  the  atmosphere  of  his  moral  A/St  P 
t«  the  tree  fcto  of  hi.,  character,  and  e J?  „ pSriflt  h,!i»e?ce 
upon  society.  There  was  once  a city,  in  which  if  there  lmd 
good  men,  the  whole  city  would  have  been  saved.  They  could  not  be 
found  within  the  entire  limits,  and  the  city  was  destroyed.  Daniel  in 
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olden  times,  was  good  and  superior  to  all  the  wise  men  of  Babylon. 
He  was  of  more  service  to  the  kingdom  and  exerted  a more  controlling 
influence  than  the  majority  of  his  race. 

Let  us  strive  to  exert  a good  and  moral  influence  in  society.  There 
are  many  great  orators,  authors,  thinkers,  warriors,  &c.,  but  not  as  many 
men  distinguished  for  their  goodness,  or  whose  peculiar  influence  is 
of  a moral  character ; for  greatness  is  not  always  accompanied  by 
goodness. 

The  Moral  Faculties. 

In  the  moral  brain  there  are  as  many  moral  faculties  as  fundamental 
principles  in  natural  religion.  Conscientiousness  is  the  first  to  which 
attention  will  be  directed.  It  is  located  on  both  sides  of  the  organ  of 
Firmness,  giving  height  and  width  to  the  head  on  both  sides  of  the 
orga*.  In  proportion  as  the  head  is  high  and  broad  in  this  region, 
there  is  a consciousness  of  the  right  and  wrong  of  actions,  a percep- 
tion of  duty,,  a sense  of  obligation,  a desire  to  live  a consistent  life. 
This  faculty  does  not  necessarily  tell  us  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong  : it  only  gives  us  the  feeling  of  right,  the.  pleasure  of  well-doing, 
and  remorse  when  we  have  acted  contrary  to  its  dictates.  It  is  the 
intellectual  faculties,  especially  Causality,  that  point  out  the  right  and 
wrong  path,  and  declare  respecting  the  course  we  should  pursue.  It, 
however,  requires  the  mental  counsel,  as  a whole,  in  ordei^o  have  a 
correct  conscience  and  an  enlightened  perception.  To  know  or  under- 
stand what  is  right  is  an  intellectual  act.  To  feel  or  do  what  is  right 
is  a conscientious  act. 

St.  Paul  thought  he  was  doing  right  when  he  persecuted  the 
Christians  ; but  when  his  mind  became  enlightened,  his  conscience 
made  him  feel  that  he  had  done  wrong.  So  he  pursued  the  opposite 
course  of  conduct. 

The  faculty  of  Conscientiousness  is  generally  large  in  children  and 
in  women.  It  is  also  large  in  the  majority  of  those  men  who  raise 
stock  and  bring  it  to  the  market  for  sale.  But  those  who  buy  and  sell 
to  make  profits,  have  frequently  less  of  this  organ.  For  some  buy  as 
low  as  they  can,  and  sell  as  high  as  they  can,  taking  advantage  of 
their  customers  whenever  there  is  an  opportunity,  and,  as  a general 
thing,  this  is  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  Conscientiousness.  I here 
are  certain  kinds  of  business  where  Conscientiousness  is  not  needed  ; 
in  fact,  it  is  only  in  the  way  when  developed. 

Parents  should  be  very  particular  in  selecting  such  callings  for  their 
children,  as  will  allow  the  action  of  Conscientiousness. 

Phrenology  explains  inconsistency  of  conduct.  Frequently  good 
men  are  exceedingly  inconsistent  in  their  lives  and  daily  walk.  I once 
examined  the  head  of  a professional  gentleman  before  an  audience.  He 
was  very  intelligent,  and  had  honourably  sustained  himself  m a profes- 
sion for  twenty  five  years.  I remarked  that  there  was  one  organ,  Con- 
scientiousness, which  I could  not  talk  about,  because  I had  not  been 
able  to  find  it  in  his  head.  It  was  very  deficient— but  he  aad  Bene- 
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volence  and  Veneration,  and  probably  was  devotional,  might  be  a pious 
man,  and  belong  to  the  Church,  but  was  liable  to  great  inconsistencies 
of  conduct,  as  one  act  of  his  life  would  not  harmonize  with  another.” 
Nothing  was  said  in  reference  to  this  point  at  the  time,  but  two  days 
afterward,  a clergyman  called  to  see  me,  and  thus  referred  to  the  fact 
“ The  gentleman  whose  head  you  examined  the  other  evening  has  been 
a member  of  my  Church  for  twenty  years.  The  Bible  teaches  that  we 
must  forgive  a man  seventy  times  seven,  when  he  goes  astray,  but 
it  says  nothing  about  what  we  should  do  after  that.  We  have  for- 
given this  brother  nearly  seventy  times  seven.  He  is  a most  zealous 
man  while  in  the  Church,  preaching,  exhorting,  or  praying,  but  his  life 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church  is  very  inconsistent.  He  will  not  hesitate 
to  tell  falsehoods  when  the  truth  would  better  suit  his  purpose,  and  he 
will  cheat  a brother  even  in  the  trading  of  a horse.  When  he  re- 
fleets  and  perceives  that  he  has  done  wrong,  he  is  very  penitent,  asks 
pardon,  and  we  can  do  no  less  than  forgive  him,  although  he  goes  im- 
mediately and  does  the  same  or  a similar  thing  again.  We  could  never 
understand  why  he  could  be  so  full  of  religious  zeal  at  one  time,  and 
commit  such  gross  offences  at  another  ; but  Phrenology  explained  the 
^ause  If  Phrenology  was  understood,  we  should  be  better  able  to 
make  due  allowances  for  many  apparent  inconsistencies,  especially  for 
differences  of  opinion  that  exist  among  members  of  Christian  Churches, 
best  wavdo  Si/”  7 °l  Conscientiousness  : in  your  children  and  the 
S l 13  •t+°+f°V'  ^cra  they  have  done  wrong,  so 

1 "C0  ^themselves  and  be  convinced  of  their  error. 
Let  them  condemn  their  own  acts  if  possible.  If  the  parent  a 1 wavs 

to  phrov?thrtTvdemn’+the-fild  WU! JUstify  its  conduct  and  endeavour 
to  prove  that  it  was  not  quite  as  guilty.  The  true  policy  is  to  awaken 

the  moral  sense  of  an  individual  so  that  he  may  himself  perceive  his 
ai  an  actnc,  lie  will  not  be  slow  in  condemning  his  wrong  doings  Tf 

Tlmci  ’f  t 'n  m°mt0r’  ai.Kl  our  couducfc  will  be  right. 

XT- tie 

WhL  we  m'to  Mat  nStjl  '“W  of  a hereafter, 

hope  to  M° 

wealth,  to  complete  our  education of?-  aSe> to  amass 

in  society.  The  young  hope  to  he  attai^  position  and  influence 

««i-A£jSHasS56 
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dines  us  to  go  into  business  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  physical 
ends,  and  we  desire,  riches,  office,  authority,  and  influence  as  connected 

with  physical  life.  , 

I will  here  remark  that  each  faculty  of  the  mind  has  a two-fold 
influence — an  action  connected  with  material  life,  and  another  as  refers 
to  the  life  to  come.  The  physical  action  of  the  faculty  leads  to  present 
enjoyment.  Its  ultimate  or  spiritual  action  is  for  enjoyment  hereafter. 

Adhesiveness,  in  its  physical  signification,  desires  a friend  that  we  can 
see,  whose  presence  we  can  perceive,  one  by  whose  side  we  can  sit,  whose 
company  we  can  enjoy.  If  it  is  a child,  we  wish  to  clasp  it  in  our  arms,  to 
realize  its  existence.  But  in  the  spiritual  exercise  of  this  faculty, 
there  can  be  a fondness  and  love  for  those  whom  we  have  not  seen,  in 
reading  a book  we  sometimes  become  deeply  interested  in  the  author  , 
not  because  we  are  acquainted  with  him,  but  because  his  written 
thoughts  are  in  harmony  with  our  own  minds.  How  many  love  the 
Saviour,  and  yet  they  have  never  seen  Him  ! The  physical  action  ot 
Acquisitiveness  wishes  property  that  the  person  can  handle,  that  the 
eyes  can  see.  But  its  spiritual  action  wants  “ a treasure  in  heaven, 
where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  no„ 

break  through  and  steal.”  , , , , , , 

The  lower  demands  of  Alimentiveness  want  bread  to  eat  and  water 
to  drink  ; but  in  its  higher  manifestations,  it  hungers  and  thirsts  after 
righteousness  and  knowledge.  The  same  is  true  with  the  organ  of  In- 
babitiveness.  A young  man  is  content  to  buy  land,  on  which  he  ca 
1 build  a house,  plant  a garden  and  vineyard,  and  enjoy  the  fruits  thereof 
'He  sits  evening  after  evening  in  his  own  castie, 
his  desires  are,  for  the  time  being,  gratified.  Eventually,  he 
like  an  old  man  whose  head  I examined  in  his  own  house,  in  which  he 
had  lived  for  many  years.  Said  I,  “ You  were  once  satisfied  with  this 
house  and  with  this  land,  garden,  and  its  fraits.  Many  a time  you  have 
warmed  yourself  at  your  own  fireside,  have  eaten  at  your  own  table, 
rested  on  your  couch,  and  have  been  perfectly  contented.  But  are  you 
satisfied  now-or  do  you,  when  you  eat  and  sleep,  when  you  go  out  and 
come  in  si  Hi  and  long  for  another  home  and  for  other  joy  s not  yet  at 
Ed ?”  “ Ah,  yes,”  replied  the  old  man ; “ and  it  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore I have  all  my  desires  fulfilled-not  many  days  hence,  when  I 
shall  be  in  a house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal 

old  man’s  eves  kindled  with  a new  light  as  he  talked  ot  tne  eteimu 
city.  His  organ  of  Hope,  joined  to  his  Inhabitiveness,  was  takm0  a 

JP£i!  tr»hom  Hope  is  small  are  liable  to  give  way. to  despair 
Vse whose  hopes  centre  ot .this ^^^^01^^“^  on 

tSn®Wat°aireterna°  we  may  lose  property,  position, 
we  may  enjoy  the  contemplation  of  our 
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not  stop  to  recount  your  pains,  troubles,  and  losses,  the  impedimenta 
that  have  obstructed  your  way  ; they  belong  to  the  days  that  are  gone— 

rerYn  tbim6  ^ ^ ^ °a  ^ Itis  0nl?  a Waste  of  time  to 

recall  them  Some  go  wandering  about  to  tell  over  their  troubles  to 

their  neighbour,.  They  speak  of  every  ache  and  pain  ; and  wheneve? 

you  see  them  coming,  you  know  that  they  will  impose  this  heavy 

bundle  upon  you.  They  crave  sympathy,  and  know  not  how  to  obtain 

cations. 

Sho 

MJ  unfortunate  enough  to  lose  her  husbLndand^e'rmeais 

SSSiitw 

ppss  ssr  3 5%  r“ 

her  cheeks.  l£  Ah,  me  1 ” she  would  <d  ^ tcars  would  roll  down 

poor  little  grandchildren  and  S?  W V°ice’  “ 1 have  five 
day  before  yesterday  and  I don’t  km,U°  ^ anffcbmg to  eat  since  the 
them.  If  you  canSsslwVmVe  L +^here-  1 sha11  Set  bread  for 
for  I am  nearly  broken-hearted  with  the^^n’  U Y°uld  be  accePtable, 
would  help  J a little- ^ SdiJ ™nh  “‘‘’l™5’ life  1 ™>>3'ou 
Jf  you  did  not  give  her  anything  from  a bene™ W manner>  that 

get  rid  of  her  importunities.  One  21  f“evolent1  “°tive,  you  would  to 
that  she  had  very  little  Hone  I wJ,l/  I161’  bead’  and  found 

shorten  her  face,  and  sometimes  IZ  t aftTVard  make  remarks  to 
very  hard  for  two  shilling  I told  n «S/U  ; , 0ne  da7  she  begged 
likeness  photographed  for° me  and  keen  *Se  °?e>  and  have  ber 
faithfully,  and  1 gk  rid  of  £r’for  a JM"’'  Sho  P^i.cd 
begging  expedition,  weeping  bitterlv  -md  ™ °n  f-  e fame  again  on  a 
desperate  state.  I reminded  her  oft  iu  a most 

I was  so  wretchedlv  Door  that  T „ , Promise)  but  she  replied,  “ Well 

to  .pend  it  on  HS'  "S 

should  go  with  me  to  the  onri  t u \ ^ then  told  her  u she 

While  the  photographer  was  preparinsTthe  ni  Y*3  bim.take  ber  picture.” 
Please  to  think  of  your  troubles  durine-  ther!^0’  }■  S£lld  tr>  the  woman, 
that  I obtained  a faithful  photograph8  of  pberatloa-  The  result  was 
carry  m my  portfolio  as  a representative  if  Grumble,  which  I 

that  I call  “ Grandfather  Grumble  ” Thev  i°iaSS' , 1 have  an°ther 

° e-  Ihe^  would  make  an  interesting 
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pair  should  the  originals  meet  and  talk  over  their  difficulties,  their 

aches  and  pains.  , , . 

If  you  have  small  Hope,  do  all  you  can  to  strengthen  and  encourage 
its  exercise.  If  misfortunes  have  been  your  lot,  look  at  the  brighter 
side.  These  trials  may  be  the  discipline  you  need  to  brighten  your 
armour,  and  prepare  you  for  your  eternal  existence.  Life  is  tuil  of 
lights  and  shades,  sorrows  and  enjoyments,  but  we  frequently  bring 
our  miseries  upon  ourselves.  Parents  often  inflict  sorrows  upon  their 
children  that  a lifetime  of  prayer  will  never  remove.  Let  us  live 
aright,  observing  the  laws  of  our  being  and  the  laws  of  our  Creator, 
and  we  shall  not  have  as  many  causes  for  complaint  as  at  present. 

The  next  faculty  to  which  your  attention  is  directed  is  .Spirituality, 
formerly  called  Wonder  or  Marvellousness.  By  the  action  of  this  organ, 
we  have  a consciousness  of  a spiritual  life,  spiritual  existence,  and 
spiritual  relationship  with  the  future  world.  It  gives  faith  belief, 
and  trust  in  the  unseen.  A man  who  has  large  Causality  and  small 
Spirituality  is  unable  to  recognize  the  “hand  of  Providence,  he 
cannot  comprehend  it,  and  hence  belief  does  not  come  : he  is  sceptical 
in  all  things  that  cannot  be  demonstrated  and  clearly  proved.  I he 
possession  of  this  faculty  enables  us  to  feel  that  our  body  is  one  thing, 
and  our  spirit  another.  Like  Hope,  it  gives  a consciousness  of  irnm°r- 
tality  and  makes  us  feel  that  man  was  origina  ly  constituted  immortal. 
It  is  deeply  engraven  on  his  organization  to  hope  for  immortality,  to 
feel  that  if  he  complies  with  the  Divine  requirements  and  has  a spiritual 
birth,  he  will  be  prepared  for  a higher  and,  better  wor  d P™logy 
teaches  that  man  must  use  the  organization  that  the  Creator  has 
given  to  him  : it  does  not  declare  whether  all  will  experience  immortal  ty 
or  not,  but  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  man  to  crave  it  and  that  we 
should  not  have  this  consciousness  of  another  life  and  o^tence, 
earth  was  our  only  dwelling-place,  our  abiding  city.  This  fa  y 
expands  the  mind  and  gives  real  enjoyment  to  the  religious  man. 
The  doubter  has  not  Spirituality,  for  he  goes  only  as  far  as  he  can  see, 
and  yet  he  thinks  he  has  progressed  farther  than  the  believer .and* 
in  advance  of  conservative  society.  But  the  reverse  of  this  is  true. 
The  moral  nature  of  man  is  superior  to  his  intellectual,  and  if  an  in 
JuJto listened  morally  aud  yields  to  his  mond  imp. '“trlS 
advances  more  rapidly  than  the  one  who  is  go\  erne  J ^ 

perceptions  The  sceptic  is  influenced  only  by  his  reason,  while  the 
believer  is  led  by  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind,  which  are  satisfied 
“rpartal  evSence.  |he  sceptic  is  to  be  pitied, 

himself  and  abridges  his  own  enjoyment  when  he  brings  ® Sthat  it 
the  level  of  his  intellect.  The  human  mind  is  so  ■ SSrSS!£Sd en- 
cannot  fully  comprehend  truth  at  one  glance.  It 
larges  till  the  child,  who  at  first  cannot  understand 

one  letter  and  another,  by  and  by  is  able  to  put  1 ■ ^.hicll  be 

form  words,  then  to  make  these  words  into  senten  7 
can  express  his  ideas.  These  are  simple  a «. 
complex  and  complete,  yet  m view  of  the  highest  power 
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human  mind,  it  comprehends  but  little,  because  the  atmosphere 
of  the  world  in  which  we  live  does  not  allow  us  to  see  very  far 
with  the  naked  physical  eye.  It  is  the  same  in  the  moral  world. 
Its  atmosphere  will  not  permit  us  to  see  distant  objects  clearly  in  a 
moral  aspect.  We  have  to  climb  gradually  the  hill  of  knowledge  and 
perfection.  We  are  passing  through  this  world  very  much  like  two 
men  who  have  been  visitors  at  a dwelling  in  a strange  locality.  They 
leave  the  house  at  midnight  to  go  to  their  own  homes.  The  door  is 
closed  upon  them,  the  gas  is  extinguished  in  the  hall,  the  family  have 
retired  from  the  drawing-room,  and  the  two  strangers  find  themselves 
on  the  road,  surrounded  by  gross  darkness,  and  the  heavy  rain  falling 
fast.  One  has  the  element  of  faith,  and  the  other  trusts  only  to  evidence. 
The  latter  feels  uneasy,  and  says  to  his  companion,  “ What  is  the  use 
of  our  attempting  to  go  home  on  such  a stormy  night  ? It  is  so  dark 
that  we  cannot  see  an  object  in  the  street : there  may  be  pitfalls  in  the 
road,  cellar-doors  may  have  been  left  open,  and  we  shall  run  the  risk 
of  breaking  our  necks  if  we  advance  at  all.  For  my  part, 
prefer  to  remain  on  these  doorsteps  till  to-morrow  morning 
travel  on  a road  that  I do  not  understand  fully.” 

His  companion  replied,  “ Do  you  not  see  at  all  ? ” 

“ Yes,  a very  little.” 

“ How  much  do  you  see  ? ” 

“ Oh,  perhaps  a foot  before  me.” 

“ Well,  suppose  we  go  as  far  as  you  can  see— a foot.” 

no  objection  to  that,”  said  the  other  ; and  he  made  one  step. 

How  far  can  you  see  now  ? ” 

“ About  a foot  only.” 

Y ell,  then,  let  us  go  another  foot,”  said  his  companion  ; and  they 
marched  onward  a foot. 

“How  far  can  you  see  now  1 ” asked  again  the  one  with  large  Faith, 
the  same  reply  was  made,  and,  little  by  little,  they  got  over  the  road, 
till,  their  eyes  becoming  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  they  perceived 
their  way,  and  anon  arrived  safely  at  home. 

In  the  same  way,  we  travel  through  this  world,  seeing  only  a little 
ahead  comprehending  only  a part  of  the  subjects  we  investigate.  Still 
it  we  take  the  little  evidence  we  have  at  the  starting-point,  gradually 
truths  will  be  unfolded  to  our  minds,  till  we  can  see  the  path  of  duty7 
and  finally  will  rest  in  the  promised  haven. 

Inventors  have  the  element  of  faith  : they  perceive  that  they  have  a 
correct  principle,  and,  though  they  do  not  see  the  end  at  once  they 
persevere  till  they  accomplish  their  object.  I know  a man  who  has  beeJ 
working  on  a machine  for  thirty  years,  believing  all  the  time  that  he  has 
exhtin  J’orrf  which,  if  he  can  only  work  it  out,  will  change  the 

Inventions  are  made  because  the  inventors 
ave  faith  that  they  will  be  able  to  mature  the  principles  which  at  first 
they  see  with  a glimmering  light.  1 st 

tlU-e  ?vith  reference  to  the  character  of  God.  The  sub- 
ject of  Creation  is  too  vast  for  us  to  understand  at  once,  and  it  is 
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foolish  for  us  to  say  that  “ there  is  no  God  ” because  we  cannot  see, 
feel,  or  comprehend  Him  ; or  that  there  is  no  truth  in  relation  to  cause 
and  effect,  because  we  cannot  grasp  the  subject  in  our  minds  ; that  there 
is  no  relationship  between  man  and  his  Maker,  between  one  mind  and 
another,  because  we  cannot  understand  the  relationship. 

Those  persons  who  have  this  faculty  of  Spirituality  large  are  im- 
pressed spiritually  first  with  reference  to  other  minds,  and  secondly, 
with  reference  to  the  Divine  mind.  They  have  a spiritual  eye  to  see 
into  spiritual  things,  as  a physical  eye  can  perceive  the  real  and  tan- 
gible objects  of  sense.  . 

Veneration  is  another  faculty  of  the  moral  brain.  It  is  the  most  im- 
portant and  crowning  organ,  occupying  the  highest  point  of  the  brain. 

If  the  head  were  to  be  made  into  a cone,  the  highest  organ  would  be 
Veneration.  As  it  is  the  climax  of  all  the  other  organs,  its  action  cen- 
tres upon  the  highest  object.  Adhesiveness  is  manifested  toward 
friends,  Acquisitiveness  for  property,  Causality  seeks  Ideas,  Indi- 
viduality regards  external  objects,  but  Veneration  directs  us  to  the 
Power  who  has  created  all  the  things  which  please  the  other  faculties. 
Those  who  have  large  Veneration  have  an  instinctive  consciousness  of 
dependence.  They  feel  that  there  is  a Power  greater  than  themselves. 
They  may  be  profane  in  consequence  of  a wrong  education  and  unfavoui- 
able  influences,  yet  they  feel  an  inward  check  to  their  profanity,  while 

*n  Thfs  organ  modifies  and  subdues  the  mind,  gives  gentleness  to  the 
character,  and  inspires  feelings  of  gratitude  that  lead  to  prayer  and 
praise.  We  ask  God  for  blessings  because  we  feel  that  He  has  them 
to  bestow.  Those  who  have  not  this  faculty  are  liable  to  be  devoid  of 
this  consciousness  of  a superior  Power.  The  sense  of  duty  from  an 
active  conscience,  anticipation  of  the  future,  a belief  m immortality, 
and  the  desire  to  do  good  may  be  prominent.  They  may  actually 
pray  daily,  and  yet  manifest  no  Veneration.  A person  whose  Vene- 
ration was  declared  to  be  small,  seemed  quite  shocked.  V hy,  I have 
belonged  to  a church  for  twenty  years,  and,  for  aught  I know,  ha\  e ed 
a consistent  life.” 

“ Have  you  ever  analyzed  your  prayers  f said  l. 

K . • • ,1 

“ Endeavour  to  do  it,  and  see  how  much  devotion  there  is  in  them, 
how  much  of  the  feeling  of  dependence  you  manifest.  _ . 

This  person  came  to  me  again  in  a few  days,  and  saic  l was  right , 
and  he  believed  that  he  had  prayed,  because  he  wished  to  express  his 
gratitude,  confess  his  sins,  and  implore  for  mercy,  and  he  mtended 
hereafter  to  cultivate  more  of  the  devotional  spirit.  Some  praj  cr.  are 

those  of  confession,  others  are  the  result  of.the  acf^ 

&c  Veneration  inclines  us  to  pray,  to  worship,  to  feel  that  when  e 
address  the  Throne  of  Grace  we  are  doing  something  out  of  the  ordinary 
way.  He  who  has  large  Veneration  manifests  reverence  and  Jjumi  V 
in  the  use  of  language  in  prayer.  Blackhawk,  a powerful  Inc 
rim,  had  large  Veneration  and  he  said,  “ 1 never  eat  a morsel  ot  oread 
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nor  drink  of  the  cooling  spring,  without  thinking  of  the  great  and  good 
Spirit  who  gives  it  to  me.”  There  are  comparatively  few  who  have 
this  constant  uplifting  of  the  soul  to  God. 

Woman,  generally,  has  larger  Veneration  than  man.  She  feels  her 
dependence  on  a higher  Source,  and  there  is  more  of  the  spirit  of 

Erayer  among  the  female  members  of  the  Church  than  among  the 
rethren. 

Cultivate  the  faculty  of  Veneration  ; exercise  it  in  every-day  life,  and 
do  not  confine  it  to  Sunday  piety.  Some  persons  do  not  connect  their 
religion  with  their  business,  but  keep  it  as  separate  as  possible.  They 
should  go  hand  in  hand.  Though  the  church  and  the  Sabbath  may  be 
the  time  and  place  for  a more  full  and  free  expression  of  the  moral 
sentiments,  yet  we  can  be  as  devoted  to  our  Heavenly  Father  every  day 
of  the  week  as  on  Sunday. 

The  young  man  who  loves  a young  lady  works  hard  to  pay  for  a 
home  and  furniture  for  her  sake,  to  make  her  happy,  so  that  they  may 
spend  their  lives  together.  What  would  she  think  if,  while  he  was  at 
labour,  he  should  say  that  he  must  cease  loving  her,  for  he  cannot  do 
both  at  the  same  time  ? 

The  fact  is,  he  can  work  much  faster  if  he  loves  than  if  he  has  no 
stimulus  for  his  labour.  It  makes  the  burden  lighter  when  we  are 
carrying  it  for  one  whom  we  love.  So,  if  we  loved  our  Heavenly 
Father  daily  and  hourly,  the  duties  of  life  would  be  much  lighter  for 
us  than  if  we  crowded  our  love  into  the  Sabbath,  and  had  none  to 
sustain  us  during  the  week. 

Cultivate  Veneration  in  your  children  by  giving  to  them,  as  soon  as 
possible,  correct  ideas  of  the  character  of  God.  I do  not  mean  that 
theological  ideas  should  be  crowded  into  their  minds,  but  tell  them  what 
God  has  done  for  them,  and  let  them  form  their  own  conclusions. 
Show  to  them  God  in  his  works,  and  they  will  see  the  attributes  of 
his  loveliness  and  power.  It  will  give  to  them  not  only  respect  for 
superiors,  but  reverence  for  the  Deity. 

Benevolence  is  the  last  organ  to  be  described,  to  which  your  attention 
is  directed.  It  gives  fulness  to  the  frontal  region  of  the  coronal  brain. 
This  faculty  was  defective  in  the  head  of  Blackhawk.  He  took  his  first 
scalp  when  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  was  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  bold,  cruel,  and  courageous  warriors.  Father  Mathew  had 
very  large  Benevolence.  It  was  the  crowning  organ  of  his  head.  He 
was  remarkably  kind-hearted  and  benevolent — one  of  the  most  useful 
men  who  ever  lived!  Few  have  done  more  good  than  he,  or  were  able 
to  touch  the  hearts  of  a whole  people  as  could  this  man.  In  the 
history  of  the  Temperance  Cause  he  stands  pre-eminently  in  the  front 
rank  as  the  most  eflicient  worker.  He  induced  thousands  to  sign  the 
temperance  pledge  and  reform  their  lives  and  habits.  But  he  did  not 
abuse  the  drunkard  and  rumseUer.  When  I examined  his  head  in 
Hew  York,  I asked  him  “ How  he  reached  the  hearts  of  his  people  so 
effectually  1 ’ “ Why,”  he  replied,  “ the  human  heart  is  made  up  of  a 

thousand  strings  ; and  if  you  only  know  what  string  to  touch,  you  can 
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play  upon  the  human  heart  as  upon  a musical  instrument.  Some  per- 
sons do  not  know  how  to  play  upon  this  harp  of  a thousand  strings, 
and  they  only  bring  discord  instead  of  harmony.”  Some,  in  attempt- 
ing to  reform  the  race,  have  zeal,  but  they  do  not  know  how  to  accom- 
plish their  object,  and  hence  drive  people  away  from  the  truths  they 
would  inculcate.  Father  Mathew,  by  the  organ  of  Benevolence,  could 
sympathize  with  his  people,  and  he  swayed  the  Irish  heart  as  he 

Those  who  have  large  and  active  Benevolence  can  excite  sympathy 
Jn  the  multitude.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  how  one  man  can  affect  an 
Audience.  Some  individuals,  that  we  meet,  attract,  and  some  repel  us. 
Some  we  wish  to  see  again,  and  others  we  should  be  glad  never  to 
behold.  The  natural  influence  of  Benevolence  is  to  enliven  the  coun- 
tenance, to  give  a pleasant  smile  instead  of  cross  and  snappish  words, 
and,  joined  with  Adhesiveness,  to  cement  the  bonds  of  affection. 

This  quality  is  a very  important  one  when  we  look  at  it  as  the 
medium  through  which  humanity  is  to  be  regenerated.  the  way  m 
which  progression  of  the  race  is  to  be  effected  is  by  the  action  of  one 
individual  upon  another,  each  being  the  instrument  in  the  hands  ot 
the  Creator  of  a vast  amount  of  good  or  evil.  In  proportion  as  we  are 
surrounded  by  favourable  influences,  are  we  inchned  to  yield  to  them  ; 
and  the  reverse  is  equally  true. 

The  organ  of  Benevolence  inclines  us  to  do  deeds  of  kindness  and 
charity— to  relieve  the  needy  and  feed  the  starving.  Some  pass  objects 
of  want  without  any  manifestation  of  sympathy,  while  others  go  about 
doing  good  ” wherever  they  have  an  opportunity.  A man  with i small 
Benevolence  will  pray  first  for  his  own  family,  then  for  his  relations, 
next  for  the  church  to  which  he  belongs,  and  will  not  have  time  for  any 
more  ; while  the  one  actuated  by  large  Benevolence  will  pray  for  bless- 
ings to  descend  upon  all  mankind,  of  all  sects,  creeds,  and  colours. 
Quite  a contrast  between  such  a prayer  and  one  who  pray* i to > God L to 
bless  me  and  my  wife,  my  son  and  his  wife  ; us  four,  and  no  mo  c. 
You  can  tell  how  large  the  soul  of  a man  is  by  his  prayer.  It  is  t 
best  criterion,  and  really  expresses  the  : naturd^anguage  of  heart. 
The  organ  of  Benevolence  removes  prejudice,  bigotry,  and  the  spirit  ot 
,'ersecSo  It  enables  ns  to  recognise  the  differences  rn  the  human 

race  with  a lenient  eye,  and  teaches  us  that  others  want  chlritl 

' leo-e  of  thinking  for  themselves  that  we  require.  It  inspires  chanty, 
and  leads  us  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  and  integrity  of  those  who 

^SlSSuh'e  foundation  of  all  the  real 

those  which  have  the  good  of  mankind  for  their  object.  It  promotes 

not  only  blessings  for  ourselves,  but  for  our  neighbours. 

JohnJHoward  was  a disinterested  philanthropist,  and  hrf  the  or^ 
• Benevolence  large.  He  detected  to  do  £0*  »d  gg™ 


of  Benevolence  large,  lie  ueiigu^.  - ~ „noth‘  suffering 

venrs  in  travelling  from  one  nation  and  kingdom  to  pother  suncrii 
years  in  travelling  pi  know  of  the  treatment 

fhetSoSMTirdef  to  betlr  to  interest  other,  to 
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liorate  their  condition.  He  ultimately  lost  his  life  in  performing  these 
deeds  of  benevolence. 

This  faculty  is  more  actively  exercised  by  the  human  race  at  the 
present  era  than  ever  before  in  the  world’s  history.  The  great  struggle 
for  liberty  is  going  on  over  the  earth.  All  nations  desire  to  be  free  ; 
and  those  who  show  the  most  sympathy  for  the  oppressed  have  this 
organ  the  largest.  There  are  countries  from  which  the  lover  of  liberty 
flees  by  stealth,  and  there  are  other  countries  who  have  open  arms  to 
receive  the  fugitive.  England,  at  the  present  time,  is  the  home  for  the 
outcast  from  all  nations.  America  has  been  the  land  of  the  free ; and, 
though  a cloud  rests  over  her  at  the  present,  yet  this  will  pass  away 
when  she  has  closed  her  present  struggle,  and  she  will  again  be  the 
home  for  all  nations. 

Garibaldi  has  the  organ  of  Benevolence  large,  and  in  its  manifesta- 
tions he  breathes  a prayer  for  the  liberty  of  all  people  of  all  countries 
— that  none  may  remain  in  bondage.  He  is  willing  to  sacrifice  himself 
for  the  cause  of  freedom — to  break  the  fetters  of  the  bondsmen.  Italy 
must  eventually  be  free  and  united  ; Hungary  is  waiting  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  come  when  she  can  strike  a blow  for  the  heaven-born  liberty 
so  dear  to  every  human  breast ; and  ultimately,  people  and  nations  will 
preserve  their  unity  and  individuality. 

The  law  of  love  is  the  strongest  law  that  God  has  made.  We  never 
lose  any  influence  by  being  kind  and  charitable. 

Have  you  a horse  that  you  cannot  break  by  harsh  treatment  1 Try 
the  effects  of  kindness,  and  you  can  lead  him  with  a cord.  Have  you 
a child  impossible  to  manage  1 The  most  stubborn  will  yield  to  love 
and  kindness.  This  is  not  appreciated  by  the  mass.  Eew  believe  and 
fewer  still  practise  it,  for  the  law  is  not  written  in  their  hearts,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  feel  it  in  order  to  practise  it. 

Do  all  the  good  you  can,  if  you  want  to  be  happy.  It  is  not  the  in- 
dividual who  owns  the  most  property,  who  has  the  most  friends,  who 
lives  in  the  largest  house,  in  the  finest  style,  or  who  has  the  longest 
title  to  his  name,  who  is  the  most  happy  ; but  he  who  is  conscious  of 
having  done  some  good  to  others  has  a joy  unspeakable.  When  such  a 
person  takes  a retrospect  of  his  life,  he  will  think  of  the  deeds  of 
kindness  that  he  has  done  as  the  bright  spots,  and  though  he  may 
regret  not  to  have  done  more,  yet  these  will  always  be  a source  of 
happiness.  Multiply  these  bright  spots,  when,  by-and-by,  you  will 
be  purified  and  prepared  for  a better  world  than  this. 

We  have  obligations  each  to  the  other.  No  one  can  stand  alone  and 
I free  from  all  the  rest  of  mankind.”  Every  one  exerts  an 
mfluence.  The  most  inferior  person  can  do  something.  Throw  the 
pebble  into  the  sea,  and  it  displaces  as  much  water  as  its  bulk,  and 
agitates  the  great  sea  as  it  finds  its  way  to  the  bottom.  So  every  indi- 
vidual—however  small  or  large,  young  or  old,  in  retired  or  public  life— 
exerts  an  mfluence. 

We  can  all  do  good  in  our  own  way  and  sphere.  But  I hear  a youne 
man  say,  “ I want  to  be  a preacher,  and  I cannot,  for  I have  not  the 
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opportunity.”  But  you  can  do  good  as  a layman  ; and  perhaps  in  your 
sphere  and  with  your  capacities  you  will  accomplish  more  than  if 
you  attempted  to  preach  and  did  not  reflect  glory  on  the  ministry.  We 
are  all  imperfect,  and  sometimes  may  exert  an  evil  influence  even  when 
we  desire  to  do  good  ; but  we  should  strive  to  overcome  the  evil  as  fast 
as  we  can,  so  that  the  good  may  predominate. 

Many  are  really  anxious  to  do  good,  but  think  that  all  effort  is  use- 
less because  they  have  no  money.  It  is  possible  to  do  good  without  a 
penny,  and  I will  tell  you  the  way. 

First,  be  healthy  ; the  presence  of  a healthy  person  is  beneficial 
wherever  he  goes,  especially  in  the  sick-room.  He  carries  a healthy 
breath,  an  invigorating  atmosphere,  and  every  influence  that  comes 
from  him  is  calculated  for  good. 

No  one,  from  choice,  will  come  in  contact  with  a diseased  person.  If 
he  knocks  at  your  door  to  beg  for  food,  you  close  the  door  before  you 
go  to  get  it,  because  you  are  repulsed  by  his  appearance.  If  there 
should  be  a plague  in  town,  the  country  people  would  do  as  in  Elam 
many  years  since — bring  their  provisions  to  the  borders  of  the  town, 
and  take  the  money  for  it  after  it  had  been  passed  through  a disin- 
fectant, like  vinegar.  - . 

We  avoid  those  who  have  contagious  diseases,  for  they  contaminate 
the  atmosphere  around  them,  thus  endangering  all  who  associate  with 
them.  It  costs  nothing  to  be  healthy,  but  it  is  an  expensive  thing  to 
be  ill. 

Learn  to  be  healthy,  so  that  you  may  not  transmit  disease  to  your 


children.  ,,  , , 

Do  you  want  to  do  good  without  money  ? — then,  secondly,  be  good 
yourselves.  A true  and  virtuous  man  necessarily  exerts  a good  in- 
fluence. When  he  looks,  speaks,  or  acts,  the  elements  of  goodness  beam 
in  his  countenance,  for  he  develops  the  natural  language  of  his  soul, 
which  can  be  read  by  all  men.  If  you  cannot  be  perfect,  strive  to 
attain  as  near  perfection  as  possible.  This  is  the  noblest  struggle  in 
which  you  can  engage, — one  which  will  elevate  you  and  make  you  iulnl 
the  great  end  of  your  existence.  The  clergyman  gives  two  sermons 
every  Sabbath— one  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  in  the  evening  ; but 
the  man  who  is  true  to  his  higher  nature  preaches  every  day  during  the 
entire  week  a living  sermon,  and  carries  the  glad  tidings  wherever  he 
goes ; for  actions  speak  louder  than  words,  and  those  who  see  his 

goodness  are  stimulated  to  imitate  it. 

Phrenology  gives  us  great  aid  in  this  respect.  It  encourages  us  o 
exercise  our  minds  in  order  to  improve  them.  It  tells  us  that  if  we 
would  “ grow  in  grace,”  we  must  first  find  out  our  besetting  sins,  and 
overcome  them  by  watchfulness,  prayer,  and  good  works. 

What  are  these  besetting  sins  1 They  are  the  result  of  the  deficiencies 
and  excesses  of  our  nature.  Some  have  one  besetting  sin— it  may  be 
avarice  ; another,  pride ; others,  passion,  vanity,  appetite,  duplicity, 
want  of  sense  of  justice,  of  dependence  and  respect,  of  self-go\ern- 
rneut,  judgment,  &c. 
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Let  nil  endeavour  to  overcome  their  own  excesses,  strengthen  their 
weaker  faculties,  and  thereby  secure  a harmonious  balance  to  all  their 

powers.  . . , . 

Whatever  maybe  the  besetting  sin,  struggle  against  it;  and  in 
proportion  as  we  overcome,  we  are  perfecting  our  organizations,  and 
preparing  ourselves  for  our  existence  here  and  hereafter.  The  philoso- 
phy of  living  and  dying  may  be  summed  up  in  a few  words.  Life,  as 
applied  to  this  world,  lias  its  beginning,  continuation,  and  end.  Perfec- 
tion of  life,  mentally  and  physically,  is  secured  by  obeying  the  laws  of 
mind  and  matter.  Infancy  and  youth  are  necessary  preparations  to 
manhood.  We  must  have — first,  the  body  strong  and  vigorous  ; then 
the  supremacy  of  mind  over  the  physical ; lastly,  the  spirit,  which 
transcends  both  body  and  mind. 

We  exist,  first,  physically.  We  receive  the  breath  of  life  and  become  a 
living  soul.  W e struggle  in  our  mother’s  arms,  then  creep  about  the 
floor,  soon  run,  with  many  a fall,  from  room  to  room,  and  then  commence 
in  earnest  the  race  of  life,  enduring  hardships,  manifesting  great 
strength,  becoming  an  individual  power  on  earth.  We  are  satisfied  in 
infancy  and  childhood  with  something  to  eat,  a rattle,  a ball,  a kite,  or 
knife,  as  a prelude  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  lands,  stocks, 
chattels,  apparatus,  statuary,  paintings,  and  libraries.  These  increase 
our  enjoyment  and  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  positive  knowledge, 
which  is  a foundation  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  theology,  and  our 
spiritual  relations. 

We  first  see  darkly,  and  only  recognize  the  most  brilliant  objects; 
then  we  notice  the  difference  in  persons,  voices,  and  actions ; after- 
ward desire  to  go  abroad  to  see  the  world,  to  study  the  natural  and 
positive  sciences.  This  prepares  us  to  think,  inquire,  and  philosophize 
as  to  the  origin  and  authorship  of  all  these  truths,  laws,  and  con- 
Uitions. 

We  begin  to  die  gradually,  as  we  begin  to  grow  and  mature.  First,  , , 
the  ’ digestive"  system  licco nira^“reaKned, ” t nEff"  crf<TffatiorT''fiuls,  and  Cj 
muscular  action  ceases.  Weakness  and  debility  are  soon  followed  by 
cold  extremities,  until  inaction,  coldness,  and  stiffness  pervade  the  \ 

whole  system.  The  brain,  being  the  last  to  be  developed,  is  the  last  to  (N 

become  cold  and  inactive.  The  same  is  true  of  the  mind.  It  ceases  to 
act  first  where  it  began  to  be  manifested.  We  lose  our  appetite  and 
interest  in  material  things,  forgive  old  grudges  and  make  friends  with  • 
our  enemies,  become  reconciled,  calm  and  quiet  in  body  and  mind,  lose ' i 
our  interest  in  our  earthly  possessions,  which  are  freely  given  away,  x \ ! 
cease  to  love  all  earthly  objects,  and  bid  farewell  to  friends  and  family.  ^ ^ 
We  are  no  longer  interested  in  science  and  positive  philosophy,  our  ; 
thoughts  tend  upward,  our  fears  respecting  death  are  fast  subsiding, 
we  let  go,  one  by  one,  of  all  earthly  interests  and  tendencies,  our 
prayers  and  sympathies  extend  to  all  mankind.  We  are  on  the  V y 
threshold  of  Death,  and  feel  at  peace  with  man  and  God.  The  child 
that  was  fractious,  impulsive,  and  selfish,  is  quiet,  mild,  and  peace-  ■ r- 
ful ; the  man  who  was  passionate,  arrogant,  and  thirsted  for  gain  and 
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knowledge  has  radically  changed  ; a new  world  and  interests  have 
opened  to  his  view.  If  all  die,  they  will  die  peacefully  ; but,  suppose 
the  disease  of  the  child  from  this  point  is  arrested.  He  begins  to  rally 
and  recover.  His  appetite  improves,  the  circulation  is  more  regular, 
he  calls  for  his  playthings,  evinces  irritability  of  disposition  and  a 
ruffled  countenance,  while,  if  disease  had  accomplished  its  work,  it 
would  have  left  a smile  and  heavenly  expression  on  the  face.  If  the 
man  recovers  and  regains  his  wonted  vigour  of  body  and  mind,  he  again 
manifests  the  same  predilections  as  before  his  illness,  selfishness,  temper, 
arrogance,  worldly  desires,  thirst  for  knowledge. 

But,  suppose  the  man  has  lived  the  full  measure  of  his  days,  has 
observed  the  laws  of  his  being  and  of  his  God,  has  confessed  his  short- 
comings, has  experienced  a spiritual  birth,  and  has  been  introduced  to 
a spiritual  life  experimentally,  it  is  an  easy  thing  for  him  to  depart : to 
lay  off  his  mortality  and  to  put  on  immortality,  is  like  laying  off  his 
clothing  when  he  prepares  to  rest  for  the  night.  He  bids  farewell  to 
friends  and  treasures  on  earth  in  anticipation  of  enjoying  more  durable 
treasures  and  eternal  friendships.  Having  bid  adieu  to  this  world, 
in  other  words,  the  strength  of  the  body  having  become  exhausted, 
and,  as  it  were,  dead,  the  elements  of  mind  in  the  base  of  the  brain 
having  become  inactive,  he  manifests  more  and  more  interest  in  sub- 
jects of  an  elevated  nature,  until  the  last  manifestations  of  mind,  this 
side  of  death,  are  Spirituality  and  Veneration.  His  last  thoughts, 
words,  and  expressions  are  about  God  and  heaven. 

Unnatural  and  perverted  lives,  untimely,  violent,  and  sudden  deaths, 
have  their  influences  and  effects  according  to  the  circumstances 
attending  their  existence,  and  such  can  in  no  way  be  compared  to  a 
proper  life,  a natural  and  peaceful  death. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  us  all  to  live  the  life  and  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous. 
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THE  MORAL  LAWS,  DUTIES, 

AND 

OBLIGATIONS  OF  MAN. 


Whoever  discusses  the  question  of  Moral  Law  as  applied  to  man  has 
a standpoint  from  which  to  start.  It  may  be  well  to  state  in  the 
beginning,  that  this  lecture  is  given  in  the  belief  that  there  is  a God, 
our  Creator;  that  man  is  accountable  to  Him  ; that  man  is  immortal ; 
that  he  js  subject  to  divine  and  Spiritual  influences,  as  well  as  affected 

?7.  , e,  . 3 of  cause  aQd  effect  in  a material  point  of  view  ; and  that 
this  hie  is  preparatory  to  the  eternal. 

Man  is  the  noblest  work  ol  God  ! the  highest  order  of  being  on  earth! 
the  climax  and  lord  of  Creation  ! he  embodies  in  his  nature  all  creation  • 
embracing  all  laws,  principles,  functions,  and  relations  appertaining 
to  a material  and  Spiritual  life  ; he  has  power  to  subdue  the  Earth,  and 
, °f3  ad  the  work  in  this  world  of  which  we  are  cognizant ; he  represents 
both  Earth  and  Heaven ; is  the  medium  of  great  and  powerful 
influences  ; has  laws  to  develop  and  execute  ; is  organized  and  therefore 
subject  to  law,  and  the  more  obedient  he  is  to  the  laws  of  his  consti- 
tution, the  more  happy  and  useful  he  will  be.  This  world  is  the 
tiieatre  ot  his  actions,  and  though  many  persons  suppose  that  this 
world  is  not  a desirable  piace  for  man,  yet  it  is  adapted  to  his  life  work 

to  come*63  him  an  Ubldms  8pot’  while  he  is  Fearing  for  the  world 

As  man  occupies  such  an  important  part  in  the  economy  of  life,  it  is 
wLft  unde»5“£  *he  iaws  that  regulate  his  existence  here  and 

°M  *°  PreS“t  theSe  in  a ^..practical, 

out  a newly-organized  being,  and  with  an  organization 
peculiar  to  himself.  He  is  dual  in  body  and  mind,  has  a double  con- 
•lousness,  is,  m fact,  two  human  beings  combined  in  one.  He  has  a 
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double  brain,  double  eyes,  double  cars,  bands,  and  feet,  and  the  entire 
organization  is  double.  This  duality  is  composed  of  the  masculine  and 
feminine  elements.  He  is  dual  in  his  composition,  formed  of  both 
solids  and  liquids.  He  has  a mortal  body  and  an  immortal  spirit ; he 
has  in  his  organism  the  elements  of  earth,  for  he  came  from  it ; and  he 
has  also  in  his  nature  the  elements  of  Heaven,  for  his  Spirit  came  from 
God  who  gave  it.  Man  is  a difficult  study,  and  it  will  take  a longer 
time  to  become  acquainted  with  him  in  all  his  relations  and  peculiar 
functions,  than  with  anything  else  save  the  nature  of  the  Almighty.  _ 
Science  and  philosophy  have  done  much  towards  solving  this 
difficult  problem,  and  have  developed  many  laws  and  principles  as 
^applied  to  the  nature  and  uses  of  things  ; but  the  age  and  origin  of  the 
human  race  are  problems  which  science  has  yet  to  solve.  1 bus  far, 
science  has  been  able  only  to  throw  light  upon  the  organs  and  functions 
of  man’s  nature,  and  speculate  upon  the  design  and  destiny  of  man  s 
existence.  At  present  there  is  a great  diversity  of  opinion  among 
scientific  men,  in  relation  to  the  age  of  man.  Human  remains  have 
been  found  in  such  a condition  that  some  have  supposed  that  man 


etmperaments  and  tone  of  mind.  Success  or  failure,  happiness  or 
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misery,  an  enlarged  or  contracted  state  of  mind,  are  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  obedience  or  disobedience  of  these  laws. 

All  the  requirements  of  nature  are  imperative,  and  as  a consequence, 
we  enjoy  or  suffer  in  proportion  as  we  are  obedient  or  disobedient. 

Some  men  do  not  know  why  they  fail,  some  nations  do  not  know 
why  they  fail ; but  there  is  a cause  for  success  or  failure. 

To  obey  one  law,  or  to  fulfil  one  obligation,  does  not  lessen  our 
responsibility  to  comply  with  all  the  other  natural  requirements  of  our 
existence.  If  a man  owed  ten  men  a pound  each  and  paid  nine  of 
them  their  due,  he  would  be  under  as  much  obligation  to  pay  the  tenth 
man  as  though  he  had  not  paid  the  others.  If  a man  has  a given 
number  of  functions  to  perform,  he  is  under  as  much  obligation  to 
fulfil  all  as  he  is  to  attend  to  one.  A man  cannot  excuse  himself  from 
observing  one  law  of  his  nature  because  he  has  observed  another.  In 
order  to  fulfil  his  whole  duty  he  must  attend  to  the  least  as  well  as  to 
the  greatest. 


Nations  have  come  into  existence  and  flourished  so  long  as  they 
have  observed  the  laws  of  growth  and  progress ; but  have  disappeared 
when  they  have  violated  those  laws.  Individuals,  families,  and  com- 
munities are  subject  to  the  same  results  when  laws  are  disobeyed,  for 
nature  has  no  respect  for  those  who  violate  her  laws.  History  is  full 
of  instances  of  nations  and  families  that  have  passed  out  of  existence 
simply  because  they  have  failed  to  observe  the  laws  of  progress. 

There  are  distinct  causes  for  the  advancement  or  superiority  of  some 
individuals,  families,  communities,  states,  and  nations,  and  for  the 
inferiority  of  others,  and  their  deterioration.  Some  may  think  that 
God  is  disposed  to  favour  one  nation  more  than  another;  but  I suppose 
that  He  manifests  himself  to  every  nation  that  obeys  His  laws,  and  vice 
versd.  The  Jews  were  considered  God’s  chosen  people,  and  every 
mercy  and  blessing  were  showered  upon  them  ; but  they  are  now  a 
scattered  race,  and  their  nation  has  lost  its  former  proud  prestige. 
I he  Roman  nation  has  deteriorated.  The  Greeks  are  no  longer  famed 
foi  their  arts  and  civilization.  The  Medes  and  the  Persians  can  no 
longer  boast  of  “ laws  that  change  not,”  for  their  glory  has  departed 
Where  is  Nineveh,  the  city  so  extensive  and  magnificent  that  no  other 
city  could  compete  with  it  ? It  has  become  a “ desolation,”  and  almost 
a by-word.  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  Thebes  and 
bamana,  Carthage  and  Babylon,  Corinth  and  Marathon  have  all  passed 
away,  with  a host  of  ancient  and  renowned  cities. 

England  is  a great  and  prosperous  nation  because  many  influences 
have  been  exerted  upon  her  people.  If  there  had  been  no  influx  of 
people  from  Rome  Normandy,  Saxony,  Denmark,  &c.,  the  ancient 
Britons  might  have  transmitted  to  their  posterity  their  rude  customs, 
manners  of  life  and  inferior  development  of  brain.  England  has  been 
disciplined  by  her  thirty  civil  wars,  and. wars  with  other  nations,  so  that 
at  the  present  time  she  is  at  the  height  of  her  power,  and  prefers  to 

thi dmnoml-  r ^ h^a  ciIilization  of  P^ce,  rather  than  encourage 
the  demoializations  attendant  upon  anarchy,  dissensions,  and  wars,  with 
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lier  neighbours.  America  has  had  similar  opportunities  to  become 
great  and  prosperous.  She  has  in  her  veins  the  blood  of  all  nations, 
has  recently  passed  through  a fiery  discipline,  and  if  she  profits  by  her 
experience,  will  oome  out  of  the  furnace  resplendent  and  glorious  in  her 
freedom.  In  proportion  as  England  and  America  obey  the  laws  of 
growth  and  progress,  will  they  become  mighty  nations,  whose  glory 
shall  never  be  overshadowed. 

Faith,  purity,  love,  moral  principle,  and  high-toned  actions  keep  indi- 
viduals and  nations  in  the  right  path.  Just  as  sure  as  we  depart  from 
the  truth,  just  as  sure  as  we  violate  the  laws  of  our  being,  do  we  go 
down  in  the  scale. 

Punishment  always  follows  violated  laws,  though  sometimes  it  may 
be  long  deferred  ; yet  it  will  surely  come  at  last.  When  we  were  m 
Sheffield  two  years  since,  at  a collation  given  to  Mrs.  Fowler  and  myseif 
on  the  eve  of  our  departure,  the  chairman,  a very  intellectual  man, 
asked  the  company  “to  excuse  him  for  sitting  while  he  addressed 
them”  He  said,  in  a feeble  voice,  “Once  I possessed  a very  strong 
constitution ; but  I squandered  my  vitality  thoughtlessly,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  I am  now  unable  to  stand  long  enough  to  give  you  my 
address.  I now  begin  to  see  my  folly  and  to  feel  my  weaknesses,  and 
I wish  I had  the  vitality  to-day  that  I had  when  I was  a young  man. 
After  continuing  in  this  strain,  he  said  to  the  company,  all  of  whom 
were  younger  than  himself,  “Let  me  be  a beacon  to  warn  you  to  save 
your  vitality  while  you  are  young  ; for  you  will  want  it  when  you  are 
old,  as  I do  now.  Very  soon  I shall  be  laid  away,  and  shall  feel  that 
though  I may  have  done  something  in  life,  yet  I have  not  begun  to 
accomplish  all  I had  the  talents  and  education  to  do.  . 

Since  then  this  gentleman  has  passed  away,  and  his  woik  in  life  is 
finished  ; though  his  constitution  was  naturally  strong  enough  to  have 
lasted  him  for  a much  longer  period  of  time,  if  he  had  taken  care 

°fSome  young  men  do  not  live  out  half  their  days,  for  they  consume 
all  the  oil  in  their  lamps  ; they  light  both  ends  of  the  candle  at  t e 
same  time,  and  soon  exhaust  the  fountain.  The  same  is  true  of  some 

“mTU  subject  to  many  laws  ; but  the  violation  ot  one  law  does  not 
demoralise  a man  so  quickly  as  the  violation  of  many  at  once  So  e 
can  endure  the  violation  of  a law  for  many  years,  yet  they  hu.i.ly  feel 
flip  -fatal  cmisenuences  of  their  disobedience.  „ , 

The  importance  of  the  law  is  indicated  by  the  results  of  obeying  or 
disobeying  it.  If  we  obey  the  most  important  laws  and  violate  the 
least  we  may  keep  up  for  some  time,  without  any  visible  effects  or 
apparent  bad  consequences  ; still  a person  who  obeys  all  the  laws  of 
Keffig  as  strictly  as  possible  is  capable  of  exerting  a more  perma- 
nent influence  than  he  would  do  if  he  occasions  ly  transgressed 

Man’s  He  is  a struggle,  as  I have  explained n^u»  on  Tern- 
God  intended  it  should  be  so.  llua  struggle  _ , 


perance 
the  cradle  to  the  grave 


It  SUKUU  uo  - co 

God  gave  the  spirit  to  man  aud  clothed  it 


i 
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with  mortality ; hence,  there  is  the  continual  struggle  between  the 
flesh  and  the.  spirit,,  and  this  will  continue  till  the  spirit  leaves  the 
flesh. 

No  great  achievement  is  secured. without  effort.  The  greatest  orator 
has  had  to  study  with  diligence , the  greatest  musician  Has  had  to 
practise  many  long  hours  ; and  no  one  can  sustain  himself  in  any  art 
or  profession  without  close  application  and  unwearied  attention  from 
beginning  t<?  end. 

In  the  gieat  reservoir  of  the  earth  the  most  valuable  minerals  and 
precious  stones  have  been  imbedded  in  the  darkest  and  deepest  caverns, 
and  have  been  discovered  only  after  a long  research. 

The  body  struggles  to  go  back  to  mother  earth,  and  the  spirit  to  the 
who  rave  it ; and  the  result  of  this  struggle  is,  that  a man  is  all 
the  better  for  the  discipline  he  passes  through,  if  he  is  at  last  the  con- 
queror over  the  flesh  aud  its  worldly  lusts.  A man  is  a man  in  propor- 
tion to  the  activity  of  his  powers,  and  in  proportion  as  he  can  bring 
into  exercise  the  various  powers  of  his  nature. 

The  mind  grows  upon  the  same  principle  that  the  body  does,  each 
eing  fed  according  to  its  wants.  When  we  take  into  the  system  that 

Zh\nh  ibe  ?nC0I;P°ratecl  into  it,  when  we  eat  and  drink  that 

vhich  cannot  be  digested,  we  fail  to  feed  the  system  aright  and  the 

S bec+omes  stun.ted  5 b^t  when  we  eat  and  drink  that  which  is 
VUI  sJstems,  which  can  be  easily  assimilated  into  flesh, 
bone,  blood,  or  nerve,  we  are  then  living  within  the  limits  of  our 
Efifnf°+?’  a^d,doinf  the  workrthat  is  necessary  to  be  done  for  the 

afvl  E fhe,bod7-  Wheu  'P  fail  to  feed  the  mind  aright,  and  only 
gi\  e it  husks  to  live  upon,  when  we  pervert  or  over-exercise  some  of 
the  faculties  and  fail  to  develop  others,  we  stunt  the  mind  but 
hen  we  understand  toe  legitimate  function  of  each  faculty  or  power 
of  the  mind,  and  feed  these  powers  and  faculties  aright,  giving  Em 
their  legitimate  work  to  do,  bringing  them  into  the  right  relatiou- 
s ips  one  with  the  other,  we  can  then  develop  the  whofe  mind  and 

XZT  Itt{ ist  be°f  hrtWWthe  miDd  is  «P*K  of  accorn- 
L;n  i°g'  • 1 to  b hoped  that  before  man  leaves  the  world  he 

will  live  in  such  a way  that  he  will  reflect  the  image  of  his  Creator 
Some  may  wait  for  “ grace  ” to  do  this  ; but  grace  manifests itself St 
t lough  the  organization  as  it  is ; and  the  more  perfect  the  organizatioif 

T°reiPelfeCt  y W1 1 grace  do  its  work-  Man  is  far  from  being  full v 
developed;  his  strength  is  like  that  of  a child  compared  to  thft  of  l 

both  'mentafly'  and  physLuy. 

anxious  to  improve  his  strength  for  a certain  mE’nnL  Al"enca>  wa! 


in  other  ways  different  powers  of  the  mind  and  functions  of  the  body, 

we  should  perceive  how  much  more  could  be  done 

There  are  degrees  of  moral  and  intellectual  capacity  as  well  as  ph)- 
sical  and  there  are  causes  for  these  differences.  It  is  easily  understood 
bv  the  majority  of  persons  why  one  individual  is  strong  and  another  is 
weak.  Parentage,  education,  and  circumstances  that  surround  the 
nerson  are  sufficient  reasons  why  there  are  so  many  differences.  It  is 
f weS-known  fact  that  when  'two  parents  have  large  perceptive 
faculties  with  small  reasoning  faculties,  their  children  will  have  the 
same  shape  of  forehead,  the  same  developments,  and  the  same  tendencies 
of  mind  that  arise  from  this  peculiar  conformation  of  forehead.  Iheie 
are  exceptions  to  this  rule  ; and  these  arise  when  one  or  both  ol  the 
pmXCe  by  the  force’  of  circumstances  beer.  the 

Smaller  faculties  rigorously.  This i has  mteus  6cd then ^ 
has  rendered  them  more  apparent  m the  child  than  m tne  parent. 
The  same  is  true  with  all  the  other  faculties  and  conditions  of  the 
mind  and  body  Nature  does  not  always  imprint  herself  according  to 
the  original  type;  for  the  influences  of  circumstances  upon  the  child 
before  rts  birth  the  feeding  and  educating  of  the  child  after  itsbt 
Ce  their  own  peculiar  modifying  effects  “g”,  ““ ^ “ Tgft 

appear  that  nature  sometimes  puts  forth  efforts  to  aid ■ J 

|K  a free,  moral,  aid  accountable  agent  m pmport.ou  to^ 

\ ^Yhe°LuseIfor  te'rarieties  of  talent  and  qualifies  of  the rtuiud  are 
» SoS“u“hS7isTLl““ this ’hto  of  »u„teuanee,  as 

of  the  temperaments  in  marriage,  and  the  sympaty  ° f 

awents,  have  their  effects  upon  the  cb.k rem  ™°heir 

the  parents  have  an  mfluenee  m g.vmg  ff  ,v.hc<t,  a child  was  dying 
children.  I visited  a famfly  m manv  children  he  had. 

with  brain  fever.  I asked  the  fat^.®rd  d e_  ‘ Jn<,  the  one  who  is 

He  replied,  “ hov*"  tasked  what  the  nature of  the  sickness 

- now  dying,  and  a little  boy.  I f h r )lied  ; « the  same 
<T^was  that  earned  off  his  family  Brai mt  ( ^ R large  brain.” 

T that  ails  the  one  now  ill.  1 sald  , , ’ iarge  brain  ; hardly  aDy 

» « Yes  ” he  replied,  “and  my  father  bad  a very  Ia  8 _ , X one 

$ ^VS^They  JfSw^SfSTA  KrV  Thus  two  families 
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■were  destroyed  by  an  excess  of  brain  over  the  body.  This  peculiarity 
was  transmitted  from  the  fathers  in  both  cases  to  their  respective 
families.  The  children  died  because  there  was  an  excess  of  brain  over 
the  body,  and  because  they  were  not  trained  and  educated  with  refe- 
rence to  this  peculiarity  of  organization.  Children  should  not  he's 
blamed  or  punished  for  defects  the  causes  of  which  can  be  traced^- 
directly  to  the  parents.  But  how  frequently  is  this  the  case.  Not-L 
long  since  I examined  a boy  at  the  close  of  one  of  my  public  lectures,  v 
I stated  to  the  audience  that  “he  was  imperfectly  organized,  only  ' 
partially  developed,  and  that,  if  they  would  enquire,  they  would  find  V 
that  there  was  a special  cause  for  this  partial  development,  and  that  c1 
his  peculiarity  of  organization  was  owing  to  some  hereditary  influence.’’  i 

The  next  day  I became  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  boy  and  I 
his  parents,  and  learned  that  the  father  had  led  a very  intemperate  life,  I 
that  he  came  home  intoxicated  one  day,  and  frightened  his  wife  so 
much  that  she  had  palpitation  of  the  heart,  from  which  she  never 
recovered.  This  boy  was  her  first-born,  who  lived  only  to  be  a source 
of  constant  anxiety.  The  mother  lived  long  enough  to  give  birth  to 
other  children,  and  then  mother  and  children  died,  with  the  exception 
of  the  eldest. 

The  father  afterwards  reformed,  but  not  soon  enough  to  save  his  wife 
and  family.  I met  the  father  a few  days  after  I had  examined  the  boy, 
and  remarked  to  him  “ that  his  boy  was  very  peculiar.”  I asked  him 
“ how  he  managed  him.”  He  replied,  “ I find  it  very  difficult  to  do 
anything  with  him  ; he  is  so  unruly  and  malicious.”  I said,  “ What 
do  you  do  with  him  when  he  is  unruly  and  disobedient  1”  He  replied, 

“ I beat  him.”  “ Does  that  make  him  good  ?”  I asked.  “ No  ; but  I 
often  beat  him  as  long  as  I can  stand  over  him,  all  to  no  effect ; he  is 
just  the  same  provoking  boy  as  before.  My  patience  is  almost  ex- 
hausted.” I said  to  him,  “Your  boy  is  imperfectly  organized,  and 
there  was  a cause  for  it.  If  you  will  only  look  back  for  a few  years 
you  may  be  able  to  understand  why  your  boy  is  so  much  trouble.” 
He  then  said,  “ It  is  true  I was  very  intemperate,  and  made  my  wife,-  a 
sickly  delicate  woman,  very  unhappy.  This  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  imperfections  of  the  boy.  My  wife  had  nine  other 
children,  but  they  are  all  dead,  and  my  wife  also.  I am  now  a reformed 
man,  but  sometimes  become  discouraged  on  account  of  the  trouble  I 
have  with  this  boy.” 

This  is  only  one  instance  out  of  many  that  could  be  cited  of  a parent 
who  is  in  the  constant  habit  of  beating  a child  in  great  wrath  for  defects 
that  the  child  has  not  been  able  to  prevent  or  control. 

If  parents  become  demoralized,  and  then  give  birth  to  children 
these  children  are  not  so  well  organized  as  those  that  were  born  pre- 
viously Some  parents  are  sensible  enough  to  understand  this  natural 
law,  and  make  due  allowances.  Society  should  make  allowances  for 
the  unfortunate  organization  of  many  individuals  who  are  now  blamed 
tor  eccentricities  and  mental  malformations  that  they  did  not  causa 
and  cannot  control. 
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The  three  Temperaments  are  capable  of  making  thousands  of  com- 
binations ; then  all  the  different  faculties,  when  blended  differently, 
can  make  millions  of  ever-varying  changes,  and  we  should  not  there- 
fore be  surprised  to  see  a great  variety  of  character. 

The  effects  of  education  are  very  great.  The  natural  talents  of 
persons  lie  dormant  without  an  education.  Some  are  only  partially 
educated,  and  others  have  every  opportunity  to  develop  every  power  of 
the  mind.  Thus,  in  a community,  we  have  every  shade  of  development 
and  every  variety  of  talent. 

Habits  of  industry  or  idleness  are  also  causes  for  a variety  of  talent. 

Politics,  religion,  climate,  occupation,  and  position  in  society  have 
their  modifying  influences.  Politics  do  much  towards  encouraging  or 
restraining  the  mind.  Children  should  understand  more  about  the 
Government  of  their  own  native  country,  and  then  they  would  be  better 
prepared  at  maturity  to  take  part  in  making  its  laws.  While  there 
maybe  causes  beyond  climate  to  make  the  differences  among  the  races, 
yet  all  are  affected  by  the  climate.  An  Englishman  cannot  visit  America 
without  feeling  the  stimulating  influences  of  the  dry  climate,  and  un- 
consciously his  steps  will  become  quicker  when  he  walks  on  Broadway 
than  when  going  along  Regent-street.  If  he  should  go  to  Southern 
Italy  he  would  imperceptibly  saunter  leisurely  along  the  streets,  and 
acquire  habits  of  ease  and  indolence. 

The  failure  to  comply  with  the  commands  of  God,  the  want  ot  correct 
knowledge  and  right  direction  of  the  mind,  bring  sin  and  depraved 
manifestations  of  the  mental  powers. 

Society  must  pass  through  many  changes  before  it  is  right. 

The  virtue  and  health  of  society  depend  much  upon  proper  and 
suitable  marriages  among  those  who  are  its  members. 

War,  commerce,  and  the  various  enterprises  of  the  day  take  away 
the  men,  and  leave  behind  the  women,  unprotected,  without  the  sym- 
pathies of  family  ties  to  bind  them  to  the  domestic  fireside.  Bvch 

f sexes  are  more  liable  to  become  demoralized  when  they  are  not  asso- 
dialed  together.  Each  needs  the  sanctifying  influences  of  tne  other, 
to  enable  the  whole  character  to  become  developed  harmoniously. 

Governments  may  eventually  see  these  evils,  and  provide  for  them, 
or  counteract  their  tendencies.  Society  is  yet  to  be  elevated  and  made 
prosperous  by  proper  marriages,  by  giving  education,  employment, 
and  right  physical  and  mental  training  to  every  member  Though 
society  has  to  suffer  in  consequence  of  so  many  evils  heaped  upon  it 
yet  it  is  too  apt  to  trust  to  Providence  to  remove  evils  that  aie  01 fly 
the  effects  that  flow  naturally  from  causes  that  must  first  be  removed 

before  the  effects  will  vanish. 

Many  men  have  much  larger  families  than  they  ®a£  «uppo 
educate  properly,  and  while  trusting  to  Providence  to  feed,  care  for, 
and  educate  their  children,  they  find  that  these  neglec  u , 

become  paupers,  criminals,  and  the  dregs  of  society,  instea  e 

to  me  to  esamiue.  She  asked  me, « What 
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he  could  do  in  life  ? ” I said  to  her,  “ Make  an  engineer  of  your  boy, 
for  he  has  the  natural  qualifications  for  one.”  “ Oh,  no,”  she  said, 
“ we  cannot  afford  to  make  him  an  engineer ; we  have  so  many 
children  that  we  can  scarcely  get  bread  enough  for  them  to  eat,  and  we 
must  put  him  to  some  business  that  will  bring  in  something  at  once 
to  the  family.”  And  so  this  lad  was  to  be  sacrificed  for  life,  and  would 
perhaps  earn  but  a small  pittance  for  the  want  of  the  requisite  training 
in  some  department  for  which  he  was  fitted  by  nature.  I see  scores  of 
similar  instances  every  day. 

Almost  every  town  and  city  in  England  are  full  to  overflowing  with 
people,  many  of  whom  cannot  find  employment  adequate  to  support 
them  honourably  ; and  as  yet  only  individual  enterprises  encourage 
emigration,  with  a few  limited  exceptions.  Generally  speaking,  govern- 
ment does  what  it  must  for  the  public  good,  attends  to  sanitary  im- 
provements, enforces  obedience  to  sanitary  laws  as  a matter  of 
necessity,  and  looks  after  public  convenience,  health,  and  amusement 
when  it  feels  absolutely  obliged  to  do  so.  The  same  is  true  as  applied 
to  individuals.  We  obey  human  and  Divine  laws  when  absolutely 
obliged  to  do  so.  Every  town  should  attend  to  its  own  improvements, 
should  widen  its  streets,  should  remove  everything  that  will  deteriorate 
the  health  of  its  inhabitants,  should  encourage  more  recreation,  and 
promote  the  general  well-being  of  the  people. 

We  trust  too  much  to  Providence,  and  not  to  ourselves.  There  are 
some  noble  exceptions,  which  should  not  be  forgotten.  Liverpool  has 
taken  advanced  steps  for  the  improvement  of  her  people  in  establishing 
a splendid  gymnasium,  and  it  is  far  better  that  young  men  should 
spend  their  evenings  gaining  physical  strength  than  in  rioting  and  in 
dissipation.  Every  town  should  have  its  gymnasium  : and  all  money 
spent  to  further  such  an  establishment  returns  a good  interest  of  bone 
and  muscle  to  society. 

I have  alieady  hinted  at  the  fact,  that  talents  and  peculiarities  of 
mind  are  transmissible  from  parent  to  child.  This  world  is  full  of 
imperfections  arising  from  this  incontrovertible  fact.  When  <•'  fathers 
eat  sour  grapes,  the  children’s  teeth  are  set  on  edge.”  All  excesses 
and  deficiencies  are  transmissible.  Consumption,  insanity,  scrofula 
deafness,  shortsightedness,  longevity,  fineness  or  coarseness  of  organi- 
zation, descend  from  father  to  son,  from  mother  to  daughter  ■ or  the 
reverse  is  equally  true.  ’ 

When  parents  fully  understand  this  law,  they  will  make  allowances 
for  idiosyncracies  and  imperfections.  They  will  also  understand  that 
it  is  far  better  to  live  harmoniously,  if  they  wish  to  transmit  healthy 
organizations  to  their  children  ; for  if  they  lead  a dissipated  life  and 
reform,  the  reformation  may  come  too  late  to  be  of  any  service  to  their 
families.  Let  me  repeat ; young  man,  it  is  far  better  to  have  no 
occasion  to  repent  a misspent  life. 

Man  approaches  perfection  in  proportion  as  he  obeys  the  laws  of  his 

nTwilTfh t ,C  EWS-  °f  nSx?°d’  and  sustains  a11  his  relations  to  society 
He  will  then  exercise  all  the  powers  of  his  mind.  What  a lesson  to 
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learn  ! This  is  the  lesson  that  man  ought  to  learn.  When  education 
shall  be  so  complete,  and  the  knowledge  of  man  so  extensive  that  he 
will  understand  all  his  powers,  and  become  acquainted  with  all  his 
relations  to  time  and  eternity,  when  he  shall  know  how  to  legitimately 
gratify  every  faculty  of  his  mind,  lie  will  have  gained  that  knowledge 
which  will  be  of  far  greater  importance  than  to  learn  music,  Gieek, 
Hebrew,  mathematics,  or  all  the  studies  that  are  included  m a col- 
legiate course.  We  need  schools  and  teachers  to  teach  man  the  lessons 
that  God  requires  him  to  learn,  before  he  can  faithfully  discharge  his 

llfMantlnaturally  becomes  more  elevated  mentally  in  proportion  as  he 
attends  to  his  physical  needs  St.  Paul  says, 

living  sacrifice.”  The  man  who  fails  to > take  caie  of  his .body . tails  to 
take  care  of  his  mind.  It  is  essential  to  attend  to  diet,  to  muscular 
exercise  to  take  sufficient  rest  from  labour,  and  to  be  clean.  If  a man 
ifcareless  of  his  personal  habits,  he  is  liable  to  be  careless  of  his 
morals  too  A man  should  not  only  be  careful  of  his  actions,  but  of 
his  thoughts.  If  the  thoughts  tend  downward  the  mind  feffie^tes, 
if  upward,  it  becomes  elevated.  The  conversation  has  a poweiful  111- 
fluenPce  on  tlm  mind.  A man  who  uses,  profane 

a nure  mind  and  he  exerts  an  impure  influence.  Whoever,  associates 
with  such  a person  will  not  be  benefited,  but  the  reverse  is  always  true. 

ThS  mind  M derated  in  proportion  as  a person  attempts  to  do  good 
a J mate Mothers  happy.  Eve , the  child  is  improved  when  it  knows  it 
?“l"o7a°ood  deed  A person  can  sleep  much  more  comfortably  at 
night  when  he  knows  he  has  exerted  a good  influence  during  e > 

JSS  SftSKSS 

S—  ™ S3,  to  reach  the  standard 

we  may  have  in  imagination  reared.  narticular  in  the  little 

genee,  tailed  in  his  examination.  So  sard  ‘ /“U"f  J^.^shefoiO 
lot!  StS'lX  JuTfetore  fhe 

was  going  to  the  next  town  to  draw  some  ™neyfiom  the  bank jh^ 
was  threatened  with  a failure  Sh® jentthe  nex ij , b ^ wa3  a 
late,  and  she  thereby  lost  all  she  had  So  s d a yomg  J t0  be 

great  coquette,  “There’s  time  enough  ; but  when i she w e ^ ^ in. 

married,  no  one  would  have  her.  - , „.°e|ess  jn  his  habits, 

a drunkard’s  death  in  ins 
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this  subject,  which  aids  us  somewhat  in  understanding  the  legitimate 
functions  of  the  mind.  The  definition  of  virtue  is  the  doing  of  that 
which  results  in  good  to  the  individual,  which  aids  in  elevating  and 
improving  the  mind  ; the  doing  of  that  which  results  in  harmony  of 
action  and  influence  to  ourselves  and  to  others. 

The  definition  of  vice  is  the  doing  of  that  which  perverts  or  destroys 
the  natural  or  normal  action  of  the  functions  of  the  body  and  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  ; the  doing  of  that  which  results  in  evil  to  the 
individual,  lowers  the  tendency  of  his  mind,  and  increases  the  action 
of  one  class  of  faculties  at  the  expense  of  another. 

The  knowledge  of  our  organization  makes  us  acquainted  with  our 
natural  rights  and  privileges,  as  well  as  strength  and  ability.  Some  do 
not  know  that  they  have  natural  rights.  Others  have  a limited  idea 
what  these  rights  are  ; but  all  men  have  a natural  right  to  their  per- 
sonal liberty,  to  their  own  opinions,  to  be  as  healthy  as  possible,  to  be 
as  happy  as  possible,  to  improve,  and  to  be  as  perfect  as  possible. 

Man  is  necessarily  placed  under  certain  restrictions,  because  he  is  a 
dependent  being.  Were  he  a god,  he  would  have  more  liberty  ; yet 
even  then  only  to  do  right,  to  act  justly,  and  to  love  mercy.  He  has  no 
right,  from  any  source,  to  do  wrong. 

He  has  no  natural,  legal,  or  moral  right  to  violate  any  law  of  his 
constitution.  He  has  no  right  to  infringe  upon  the  natural  rights  of 
inoffensive  persons.  He  has  no  right  to  lead  others  into  temptation, 
and  induce  them  to  do  wrong  for  his  own  gratification.  He  has  no 
right  to  wantonly  interfere  with  the  happiness  or  peace  and  quiet 
of  other  human  beings.  He  has  a perfect  right  to  do  right,  but  not  to 
do  wrong.  He  has  a right  to  increase  happiness,  but  not  misery  ; to 
promote  virtue,  but  not  vice  ; to  elevate,  but  not  debase  human  ity  ; 
to  harmonize,  but  not  disorganize  ; to  increase  love,  but  not  hatred. 

We  are  all  under  obligations  to  ourselves,  to  each  other,  and  to  God. 

What  we  do  and  say  affects  us  and  our  associates  for  time  and 
eternity.  Let  us  therefore  make  the  best  use  of  our  powers. 

There  are  as  many  laws  and  obligations  as  there  are  primary  organs 
and  functions  in  the  nature  of  man  to  be  developed.  These  place  man 
under  the  dominion  of  cause  and  effect  ; and  it  should  be  his  first  and 
most  important  study  to  become  acquainted  with  all  these  laws,  duties, 
functions,  and  obligations. 

Man  has  not,  and  does  not,  comply  with  the  laws  of  his  constitution 
or  of  his  God,  and  is  therefore  unhappy  and  miserable,  surrounded  by 
moral  darkness,  spiritual  blindness,  physical  debility,  and  suffering,  in 
proportion  as  he  fails  in  these  respects. 

The  mind  grows  as  a whole  or  in  part,  as  we  use  the  right  means  for 
it  to  grow  and  develop. 

Growth  in  the  Christian  graces  may  be  greatly  facilitated  by  our  un- 
derstanding our  physiological  and  phrenological  excesses  and  defects. 
We  shall  be  better  able  to  understand  the  peculiar  tones  and  tendencies 
of  our  minds,  and  know  how  to  counteract  those  which  are  not  ealeu- 
lated  to  add  to  our  happiness. 


Principles  are  eternal  and  unchanging.  But  man  views  them  from 
his  ever-changing  standpoint ; hence  the  variety  of  conflicting  doctrines 
and  opinions  that  are  prevalent  in  society.  The  child  sees  from  one 
standpoint ; the  young  man  or  maiden  from  another ; the  middle- 
aged  from  another  ; the  old  man  or  woman  from  another.  Truths  are 
eternal,  and  cannot  be  changed.  AVe  have  different  views  of  God  in 
proportion  as  we  grow  and  develop.  But  God’s  character  does  not 
change.  The  change  is  in  our  own  minds,  though  we  may  not  be 
aware  of  it. 

AVhat  man  needs  to  know  the  most  is  the  truth;  for  such  knowledge 
will  always  be  a safe  and  reliable  guide.  Truth  removes  all  mysteries, 
destroys.all  speculations,  dispels  all  darkness,  scatters  discord,  settles 
the  queries  of  the  enquiring  mind,  enlarges  and  elevates  the  soul,  is  a 
foundation,  corner-stone,  feeds  and  nourishes  the  mind,  is  a guide  to  a 
correct  system  of  philosophy  and  theology,  can  be  depended  upon  under 
all  circumstances,  is  sacred,  and  is  the  key  to  unlock  all  the  treasures 
worth  possessing. 

A pure,  true  mind  is  in  harmony  with  all  truth,  and  becomes  more 
readily  the  recipient  of  truth,  of  all  improvements,  of  inventions,  of 
new  and  important  ideas.  The  higher  our  tone  .of  mind  is,  the  more 
elevated  are  our  ideas,  and  the  more  susceptible  we  are  to  receive 

higher  trut  las.  . . 

There  is  nothing  new  in  truth  or  in  principle,  for  each  is  eternal, 
and  from  the  beginning  ; it  depends  upon  the  genius,  the  purity,  the 
truthfulness  and  elevation  of  the  mind,  to  find  out  truth  and  apply  all 
truths  and  principles.  . 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  man  is  immortal,  his  state  of  mmd  in  this 
life  has  some  relationship  with  his  condition  in  another  life.  The 
teachings  of  the  Bible  indicate  that  lie  begins  his  career  after  he  leaves 
the  body  where  he  leaves  off  in  this  life.  If  he  is  on  a low  plane  or 
platform  here,  he  begins  from  the  same  plane  in  another  existence. 
Heaven  is  heaven  only  to  those  who  are  prepared  to  enjoy  it ; for  it  is 
not  the  place,  but  the  state  of  mind  that  makes  Heaven.  It  is  not  the 
New  Jerusalem,  with  its  pearly  gates,  its  golden  pillars,  its  floors  inlaid 
with  precious  stones,  and  streets  of  gold,  that  makes  Heaven  such  a 
glorious  abode  ; but  it  is  the  purity  and  elevation  of  mind,  the  capacity 
to  comprehend  the  power  and  attributes  of  God.  Christ,  angels,  and 
archangels,  that  give  us  our  exalted  ideas  of  Heaven.  Yet  all  cannot 
appreciate  this  glory ; only  those  who  have  the  eyes  to  see  it  or  the 
minds  to  comprehend  and  appreciate  it.  . , 

The  same  is  true  as  applied  to  beauty  and  loveliness  in  nature  and 
art.  Heaven  is  where  God  is,  and  He  is  wherever  there  is  life  ; but  the 
mind  must  be  attuned  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  spiritual  communion 
with  God,  or  we  shall  think,  as  too  many  do,  that  God  is  a great  way 
off,  instead  of  recognizing  Him  as  everywhere  present. 

I went  over  the  “ Bridge  of  Sighs  ” at  Venice  ; but  I did  not  sigh  as 
hundreds  many  years  ago  have  done.  AVhen  they  were  forced  from 
their  dark  dungeons  over  this  bridge  into  the  black  court-room,  before 
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judges  with  black-veiled  faces,  they  knew  that  they  would  never  come 
out  alive,  and  they  had  occasion  to  sigh  ; but  I had  nothing  to  fear.  I 
went  over  carelessly,  and  from  curiosity,  to  examine  the  dark  dungeons 
which  had  been  living  tombs  to  so  many  in  the  past  ages. 

We  must  infer  that  our  lives  and  conduct  in  this  sphere  prepare  us 
for  a condition  exactly  adapted  to  our  quality  and  expansion  of  mind 
in  the  next  sphere. 

There  are  degrees  of  moral  perfection  as  there  are  degrees  of  social 
and  intellectual  perfection.  A person  may  be  improving  one  faculty, 
at  the  same  time  degrading  another.  Man  puts  a value  upon  himself 
in  proportion  as  he  understands  the  designs  and  character  of  his 
Creator.  It  should  be  the  all-important  thought  and  desire  of  man  to 
ascertain  who  God  is,  what  He  is,  where  He  dwells,  and  what  He 
requires  of  man  to  do.  When  these  lessons  are  learned,  man  will  then 
begin  to  know  how  to  live. 


V 
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Providence  will  not  prevent  people  in  London  from  dying  of  the 
cholera  when  they  drink  filthy  and  impure  water,  that  they  are 
obliged  to  do  in  the  eastern  districts  of  the  great  metropolis.  Pro- 
vidence does  not  counteract  the  effects  of  an  uneven  and  badly 
balanced  mind,  or  of  an  uncongenial  marriage;  it  will  not  prevent 
"imperfect  parents  from  bearing  imperfect  children,  in  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  hereditary  descent  ; it  will  not  prevent  clergymen  and 
ministers  from  having  bronchial  affections  if  they  wear  a very  tight 
cravat  and  overstrain  their  voices,  and  preach  in  ill- ventilated  churches ; 
it  will  not  prevent  death  when  the  laws  of  life  have  been  violated  ; it 
will  not  prevent  a good  man  from  being  sun-struck,  if  his  brain  is 
tender  and  the  sun  is  scorching  hot  at  nnd-day  ; it  will  not  prevent 
good  soldiers  fighting  in  a good  cause  from  being  shot  or  taken  captive 
, by  the  enemy  ; it  will  not  prevent  an  only  son  from  falling  thiough 
the  ice  when  he  ventures  upon  ice  not  strong  enough  to  bear  his 

/^Providence  has  a warning,  restraining,  guiding,  admonishing 
influence.  It  may,  for  aught  I know  to  the  contrary,  allow  of  losses, 
accidents,  sickness,  war,  and  deaths,  that  good  results  may  follow  It 
may  allow  the  wicked  to  flourish  in  high  places  for  a time,  in  older  to 
bring  about  a more  speedy  reformation.  It  may  allow  contagious 
diseases  to  spread  in  thickly-settled  towns,  to  carry  off  some  of  the 
best  citizens  Pin  order  to  stimulate  the  remainder  to  attend  to  sanitary 
S “ly  an  arm,  to  be  defeated  in  order  to  promote  ,ts 

future  success,  or  an  oppressed  nation  to  fail  in  securing  its  llbel  ^ ^ 
the  time  it  seeks  to  gain  it,  in  order  that  it  may  have  more  perfect 

f 1 eprorfdence  may  can,  and  does  turn  the  wicked  designs  of  men  to  a 
good  account,  fee  selling  of  Joseph  into  Egypt  by  his  jealous 
brethren  the  casting  him  into  prison  on  account  of  the  accusation  of 

the  chief  butler  and  baker  into  the  same 
prison  while  he  was  there,  his  interpretation  of  their  dreams,  prefacing 
the  way  to  interpret  those  of  Pharaoh,  and  thereby  bringing  him  ne  t 
to  Pharaoh  in  power,  thus  enabling  him  to  save  his  father  and  family 
n Urn  days  of  the  famine,  may  have  all  resulted  from  Providence.  It 
maj^prcventa  person  from  d-Lg  that  which 

ruin.  It  may  prevent  a person  from  going  on  board  of  a vcssel  that 
to  be  lost  It  may  have  prevented  Booth  from  takm0  the 
President  Lincoln  on  the  4th  of  March,  the  day  of  his  inauguration,  as 
he  had  plated  to  do,  or  prevented  him  from  kidnapping  Inmat  other 
times  in  order  to  give  the  President  an  oppoituuit)  , , 

nearer  completion,  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  visiting  ^rnond  a^ 
the  house  of  Davis  after  he  and  the  rebel  army  had -fled,  to  dictate 
terms  of  surrender  to  the  rebel  armies,  to  live  to  see  the  chief  of  t 
rebellion  and  his  cabinet  fleeing  from  their  capital,  and.^e(^'fe^thQ 
Chief  of  the  rebel  armies  surrendering  to  the  General-in-Chief  of  the 

United  States  forces,  to  have  a few  more  hatJtd  he 

V world  how  kind  and  good  he  was  by  nature,  and  how  little  Hatred  ne 
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cherished  towards  his  enemies,  to  allow  him  to  live  and  show  clemency 
towards  them  until  it  ceased  to  be  a virtue,  to  make  that  unparalleled, 
statesmanlike,  Christian  inauguration  speech,  and  then  to  be  taken  when 
his  work  appeared  to  be  done. 

Providence  may  have  sent  General  Grant  to  Philadelphia  to  preserve 
his  life,  and  may  have  prevented  Payne  from  taking  the  life  of  Seward. 
It  may  have  prevented  the  Canadian  Confederates  from  poisoning  the 
Croton  water,  from  introducing  the  yellow  fever  into  the  Northern 
armies  and  cities,  and  from  burning  the  Northern  ships  and  cities.  It 
may  have  prevented  the  man  who  was  to  turn  off  the  gas  in  the  theatre, 
when  he  heard  Booth’s  pistol  fired  off,  from  hearing  it,  thus  necessi- 
tating Booth  to  fracture  his  leg  by  jumping  from  the  President’s  box, 
and  preventing  his  escape  without  recognition.  It  may  have  spared 
Corbett,  a ranting,  shouting,  honest  Methodist,  from  being  shot  by 
the  Guerilla  Mosby,  or  from  being  shot  for  disobeying  orders,  as  he 
was  condemned  to  be  by  a court-martial  sentence,  or  from  dying  as 
a prisoner  of  war,  as  nearly  all  of  his  associates  did,  in  order  that  he 
Booth  and  enable  him  to  end  his  life  as  he  had  ended  that 
of  President  Lincoln’s. 

Providence  may  have  allowed  Booth  to  shoot  Lincoln,  and  Brooks  to 
beat  Sumner  almost  to  death,  in  order  that  the  world  might  see  the 
effects  of  slavery  on  the  human  mind.  Brooks  died  of  mortification, 
while  Sumner  yet  lives  to  be  an  important  help  to  America  in  her  halls 
of  legislation. 

Providence  may  have  so  ordered  it  that  Lincoln’s  death  should  be 
more  useful  than  his  life,  to  bind  the  nation  together  and  to  bring  out 
the  sympathies  of  the  English  people  towards  America.  It  may  have 
turned  the  introduction  of  Slavery  into  America  by  England  to  account  • 
and  even  the  civil  war,  with  all  its  cost  and  sacrifices,  may  be  of  advan- 
tage to  the  young  nation  and  republican  government,  by  introducing 
fresh  and  warm  blood  into  the  nation,  and  a new  loyal  element  into  the  ■ 
government,  eventually  to  make  it  the  greatest  nation  on  earth.  It 
may  have  arrested  the  hand  of  justice  from  punishing  England  for 
introducing  slavery  into  America,  in  order  that  she  might  have  the 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  aid  in  educating  the  freed  slaves  : and 
nobly  has  England  done  this. 

twiif Srasp  witl1  the  ,aws  ot  natute-  “d  stePs  <■> 

Providence  may  prevent  a cause,  but  not  the  effect.  God  performs 
miracles,  and  angels  work  by  means  of  Providence,  and  may  have  great 
power  to  guide  the  minds  of  the  living.  But  we  should  not  trust  to 

10  pul  forth  efforts  to 

goodness  and  love  ! We  should  endeavour  to  usl  our  powers  to  the 
best  advantage.  We  cannot  live  without  exertL^an  "Xence  or 
filling  a place  in  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  world  ; and  we  shall 
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leave  a moral  photograph  behind  us  as  a mark  upon  the  page  of  history. 
As  sure  as  one  wave  rolls  after  another  when  a pebble  is  dropped  into 
the  water,  till  the  whole  water  is  agitated  ; as  sure  as  one  grain  of  sand 
adds  to  the  size  of  the  mountain  and  one  drop  of  water  helps  to  fill 
the  ocean  ; as  sure  as  the  light  from  one  distant  star  not  seen  by  the 
naked  eye  helps  to  augment  the  light  of  the  universe ; so  sure  does 
one  mind  act  on  the  mind  of  society,  of  the  country,  and  of  the  world. 
Our  dress,  expressions,  tones  of  voice,  habits,  and  actions  have  their 
due  influence  on  others.  If  we  are  good,  we  exert  a good  influence, 
and  vice  versd. 

IVe  arc  all  under  obligation  to  do  good  to  each  other,  and  we  help  to 
form  the  characters  of  each  other.  Let  each  do  good  in  his  own  sphere 
and  obey  every  law  ; then  the  work  of  life  will  be  well  done. 
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“JOHN  BULL”  & “BROTHER  JONATHAN:” 

THEIE  NATIONAL  PECULIAKITIES. 


God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations.  Though  there  is  a pw 
diversity  of  people  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  globe  at  the  present 

jsss® 

r srs&zz  % r iis  “r*  *° 

n^trSThe  the  mofPure.;  th°se  that  remain  stationary  becomeTta^ 
nant.  The  same  is  true  with  the  vitality  of  the  hinorl  tk  ec.®  staG~ 

oLt  becoming  stagnant,  unices 

water  3 itelt5a“  ^^^tttTSSS  8 “ f™  tte 

s a as  2#  afe 

ta  biXd  the  ?a  £ 7%2 

entails  pass  away  and  in  time  theyiomc  null  and  vofd"3’  “d 
■ Famdies  aud  nations  find  their  level  in  time  Some  A f j 
in  the  scale  go  up,  while  others  cm  fmWT1  mu  , b,orne  “at  are  down 

provinces  change  empires ^Treg  disced  b°Undanes  of  states  and 

rclem,  and  f?”86^ 

time  one  nation  may  hold  another  in  subjection  Ti  t f tatei  For  a 
is  sold  uito  bondage  at  home  or  transferred  to  A Theconcluor<-‘d  African 
in  th  course  of  events  he  becomes aS  aslave  5 b^ 

orab  a citizen,  and  helps  to  form  the  laws  of’the  new^ropuSte' ’ ” 
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The  gipsies  of  Spain  lose  their  individuality  when  they  migrate  to 

America  and  are  fast  losing  it  in  England.  _ 

The  Irish  are  improving  rapidly  by  their  intermarriage  with  the 
Scotch,  English,  and  Americans.  The  same  is  true  with  the  Scotch. 
After  a few  generations  they  lose  their  nationalities. 

The  Jews  were  once  God’s  chosen  people,  in  the  days  of  Jacob  and 
Joseph  ; then  they  became  slaves  for  four  hundred  years,  wanderers 
for  forty  years,  soldiers  for  many  years  ; then  a great  and  powerful 
nation  ; afterward  they  were  subdued,  made  captive,  and  held  in  bo  - 
a°-e  A.t  the  present  time  they  are  an  unsettled,  wandering  people  ; but 
they  have  preserved  their  national  characteristics  longer  than  many 
nations,  simply  from  the  fact  that  they  have  not  intermarried  with 

0t  We  kno^that  trees,  plants,  flowers,  fruit,  and  animals  are  as  mate- 
rially affected  as  man  is  by  climate  and  culture  ; and  we  find  as  much 
difference  among  them  as  we  do  among  the  human  races.  Temperature 
gives  colour  ; climate  gives  structure  ; education  gives  shape  and  pro- 
portion to  the  brain  and  skull.  The  people  of  a northern  climate  are 
generally  white,  while  those  who  belong  to  a southern  climate  ai  e always 
dark  Those  who  go  from  one  section  of  the  earth  to  the  opposite,  and 
remain  for  any  length  of  time,  generally  change  their  complexion  either 

from  light  to  dark,  or  the  reverse.  , . ,, 

i The  form  of  the  skull  is  changed  frequently  from  the  elliptical  to  the 
prognathous,  and  the  reverse,  under  a change  of  circumstances. 

\ 1 The  physiognomy  of  a nation  is  susceptible  of  a great  change,  - 
pending  ruwn  climate,  diet,  temperature,  and  education.  Man  cannot 
be  stationary  in  the  midst  of  change  ; he  is  by  no  means  stereotyped 
but  is  pliable  and  easily  affected  in  body  and  mind  by  his  surrounding  . 

Yet  the  human  race  is  essentially  the  same,  and  the  more  closely  we 
study  ethnology  the  more  we  shall  perceive  that  the  differences  in  t 
humL  fSy  depend  greatly,  if  not  entirely,  on  climate  and  circum- 
stances If  the  foramen  magnum  of  the  negro  was  ever  found  1 


Sit  the  Hindoo,  we  might  begin  to  think  there 
over1— subject  the^same  ^dteeases^nfluenced  by  the  same  great 

far  as  the  primary  elements  aie  concerned.  future 

All  tribes  and  races  of  men  have  similar  ideas < >f  pleasure 

life  ; all  bury  their  Ideas  of 
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sponds  to  the  harmony  in  their  characters.  As  all  nations  love,  eat, 
hate,  and  worship,  we  should  expect  that  they  would  have  the  same 
corresponding  faculties  that  would  give  these  elements  of  mind,  differing 
only  in  degrees  of  development  and  manifestation  ; and  we  find,  on 
examination,  that  there  are  the  same  corresponding  differences  in  the 
degrees  of  development  of  the  faculties  as  there  are  in  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  mind. 

There  are  several  general  truths  that  should  be  remembered.  One  is 
that  the  larger  the  brain  is  in  circumference,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  the  more  general  and  comprehensive  is  the  mental  power. 

Again,  the  more  elliptical,  well-balanced,  and  fully  developed  the  brain 
is,  the  more  varied  and  complete  will  be  the  sources  of  enjoyment,  and 
the  more  uniform  the  general  life. 

Again,  those  who  have  long  narrow  heads,  shaped  like  a wedge  in 
front,  have  but  a limited  degree  of  wit,  taste,  refinement,  originality, 
ingenuity,  impressibility,  musical  and  arithmetical  talent,  love  of 
system,  order,  and  improvement. 

Again,  those  that  have  low  flat  heads  are  devoid  of  philanthropy, 
sympathy,  kindness,  high-toned  religious  feelings;  are  only  fit  to  do 
deeds  of  violence,  and  are  barbarians  wherever  they  live. 

Again,  those  who  have  short  heads  at  the  back  part,  lack  the  social 
gregarious  elements,  and  care  but  little  about  social  and  domestic  life 
or  family  ties.  - 

Those  that  have  high  crowns  to  the  head,  like  the  Spaniards,  are 
characterized  by  pride  and  ambition. 

Those  that  are  high  above  the  ears  in  the  region  of  Firmness,  like  the 
Jews,  ancient  Egyptians,  and  the  Scotch,  are  noted  for  their  perse- 
verance. r 


Those  that  have  a heavy  base  to  the  brain,  that  are  broad  between 
the  ears,  as  the  Romans,  Greeks,  and  Gauls,  are  distinguished  for  their 
courage,  will,  and  energy. 

Those  that  are  broad  at  the  side  of  the  head,  in  the  region  of  Secre- 
tiveness, Cautiousness,  and  Acquisitiveness,  like  the  Chinese  will  be 
conservative,  reserved,  and  suspicious. 

Those  that  have  small  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  and  Self- 
esteem, with  large  Cautiousness,  like  the  Hindoos,  will  be  timid  and  lack 
energy  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise. 

Those  that  are  deficient  in  the  coronal  region,  high  in  the  crown  and 
broad  at  the  base,  like  the  New  Zealanders  and  native  Australians’  will 
be  thoughtless,  headstrong,  domineering,  cruel,  selfish,  and  unsocial ; 
jet  may  be  shrewd,  knowing,  and  observing. 

Those  that  have  broad  temples  and  are  full  in  the  region  of  Idealitv 
wiU  be  k,,own  for 

«l,W™Vhhat  hT  h,!sh  l,,;oadforc!ie!“Is.  lit"  tbe  Germans,  are  remark- 
able  for  their  metaphysical,  original  powers  of  mind 

nation.  aW  g6Ueral  la,ldmarks-  th*t  will  apply  to  men  of  every 
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There  is,  however,  a distinct  national  character ; and  this  national 
difference  is  in  harmony  with  the  national  organization,  the  climate, 
government,  and  religion  under  which  each  may  be  found.  The  effects 
of  the  extremes  of  climate  are  very  similar.  At  the  Poles  and  at  the 
Equator  the  people  are  less  vigorous,  industrious,  versatile,,  and  inven- 
tive. Between  the  two  extremes  in  the  Temperate  region  there  is  the 
greatest  versatility  of  talent,  learning,  and  progress. 

We  cannot  study  Ethnology  successfully  without  basing  our  investi- 
gations on  man’s  physical  and  mental  organization  ; for  we  cannot 
understand  man’s  body  unless  we  study  Physiology  ; and  as  intelligent 
people  generally  admit  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  it  is 
quite  important  that,  in  order  to  understand  the  peculiarities  of  the 
mind,  we  must  study  the  form,  size,  structure,  and  quality  of  the 
Drain. 

Man  cannot  be  thoroughly  known  by  studying  his  physical  structure 
alone,  any  more  than  a man  can  be  known  or  understood  by  observing 
the  house  in  which  he  lives  ; but  his  physical  nature  should  be  con- 
sidered merely  as  a stepping-stone  by  which  we  may  gain  an  acquaint- 
ance with  his  mind. 

Physiognomy  will  be  found  of  great  service  as  a medium  by  which 
we  may  learn  the  outward  manifestations  of  the  mind  ; but  this  will 
by  no  means  preclude  the  study  of  the  brain  itself.  The  language, 
tones  of  voice,  the  religion,  the  politics,  the  architecture,  modes  of 
living  and  enjoyment,  and  the  modes  of  warfare,  each  and  all  may  give 
qs  information  about  the  nations  to  which  they  may  severally  and  col- 
lectively belong. 

W e may  take  it  for  granted  that,  among  all  the  nations,  that  nation 
stands  at  the  head  whose  people  are  the  most  symmetrical  and  well- 
balanced,  bodily  and  mentally ; who  have  a preponderance  of  the 
mental  temperament ; who  have  the  intellectual  and  coronal  brain  well 
developed  ; whose  language  is  the  most  perfect  and  clear  in  utterance  ; 
whose  physiognomy  is  the  most  expressive  of  intellect ; whose  forms  of 
marriage,  modes  of  life  and  dress,  and  habits  of  industry,  are  the  most 
perfect ; whose  architecture,  inventions,  improvements,  conveniences 
for  travelling,  and  facilities  for  labouring,  are  the  best  adapted  to  the 
welfare  of  the  masses  ; whose  politics  are  the  best  for  the  w'ell-being  of 
the  community  ; whose  religion  is  the  purest,  and  whose  ideas  of  Uod 
are  the  most  elevated. 

Some  may  excel  in  one  department,  and  may  have  made  greater' 
advancement  in  some  things  than  in  others,  while  they  may  come  far 
short  in  many  things  that  constitute  a nation  a perfect  model,  worthy 
to  be  imitated  by  all.  It  may  be  interesting  to  allude  to  some  of  the 
characteristic  peculiarities  of  a number  of  the  different  nations.  These 
varieties  of  nations  have  been  classified  under  different  divisions  by 
different  authors.  Dr.  Latham  makes  nine  divisjops,  as  follows  : — The 


J\! onosyllabi£.gro\\\),  including  the  Chinese,  Burmese,  Anamese,  Siamese, 
‘Tibetans,  Kepaulese  : these  live  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Asia, 


apeak  uninflected  languages  (the  w'ords  of  which  are  mostly  of  one 
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syllabic),  and  are  mostly  Buddhists ; they  have  crispy  hair,  well- 
formed  bodies,  of  medium  size,  and  are  similar  to  the  Mongolians  in 
features.  The  Turanians,  including  the  Mongolians,  the  Tungusians, 
the  Turks  or  Tartars,  the  Ugrians  or  the  Samoiedes,  the  Finns,  and 
Hungarians,  also  the  Peninsular  tribes,  or  the  Japanese  and  Kamts- 
chadales : these  generally  live  in  Asia  Minor,  Japan,  and  some  parts  of 
Europe.  They  are  mostly  Pagans,  though  some  of  them  believe  in  cer- 
tain forms  of  Christianity.  They  are  Mongolians  in  physiognomy,  with 
prominent  cheek-bones,  flat  faces,  broad  heads,  eyes  set  obliquely,  large 
ears,  yellow  complexions,  black  hair,  and  are  short  in  stature.  The 
Caucasians , including  the  Circassians,  the  Mizjigians,  Lesgians,  Geor- 
gians, and  Armenians.  The  Circassians  are  tall  in  stature,  strong  and 
masculine,  like  the  Romans,  and  are  noted  for  their  handsome  faces 
and  well-proportioned  frames  ; but,  like  the  others  of  this  group,  their 
’™buaoe  as  monosyllabic.  The  Persians,  that  include  the  Kurds, 
^ghans,  Kaffirs,  and  Parsees.  These  are  mostly  Mahommedans,  are 
like  the  Caucasians  in  general  appearance,  and  many  of  them  are  noted 
tor  their  bravery,  horsemanship,  and  their  kind  and  social  dispositions. 

including  those  who  live  in  the  north  and  those  who  live 
m the  south  of  India.  The  people  in  the  north  of  India  have  lighter 
s uns  than  those  who  live  in  the  south,  and  their  language  is  somewhat 
different,  containing  more  of  the  Sanscrit.  They  are  Buddhists  and 
Brahmans  in  their  religion.  The  Oceanic  group,  comprising  those  who 
live  in  Madagascar  East  India  islands,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia,  Aus- 
ia  ia,  Papua,  and  the  Solomon  Islands.  The  Americans,  including  the 
Esquimaux  and  the  North  American  Indians.  The  African,  including 
tR6  7h°r  Afnca'  SH'la-  and  Arabia.  The  Europeans,  includ- 
° th+euEa^ks  °5  fche  Province  of  Biscay  and  parts  of  Navarre  and  Gas- 
cony ; the  Skipitars, or  the  Albanians;  the  Celts,  comprising  the  Bretons, 
Cornish  Welsh  Irish,  and  Highland  Scotch ; the  Greco-Latins,  com- 
pi  ising  those  who  speak  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  with  their 
derivations,  as  the  French  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Italians,  Greeks,  and 
Rumanians,  or  Moldo-  Wallachians ; the  Sarmatians,  including  the 
Lithuanians;  and  the  Slavonians,  including  the  Russians,  Poles,  Bul- 
ganans  Servians,  Illyrians,  Chechians,  and  Wends  ; also  the  Germanic 
or  teutonic  nations,  comprising  those  whose  language  is  similar  to  the 
German,  as  the  Germans,  Hollanders,  English,  Swedes,  and  Danes  The 
teutonic  nations  have  migrated  to  other  parts  of  the  globe  more  than 
any  of  the  others.  The  Teutonic  nations  are  mostly  Protestant  while 

GreekrCathohcs.S  “ 7 R°maU  Catholics’  aild  the  Sarmatians  arejf 

The  above  classification  is  a very  comprehensive  one  but  others  are 
less  complicated.  Blumenbach  has  five  divisions,  Xch  a e general  v 

LXdiiathebrng  classification.  These' ’are  the^«SSS£ 

including  the  Caucasians,  the  Indians,  the  Persians,  the  Euroneans  and  ' 

Sffiwr* ; ^ Monolsr^ } 

and  the  Tui amans  ; the  Malays,  or  the  Oceanic  group  • the  American*  ■ I 
the  Etkiomns,  or  the  Africans  without  the  Semit^c  group  # j 


Cuvier  has  a still  less  complicated  classification.  He  makes  the 
/following  three  divisions  only:  The  Caucasians,  or  white  \anety, 
\ including  the  same  group  of  Blumenbach  ; the  Asiatic,  American  or 
I brown  variety,  including  the  Mongolian,  Malayan,  and  American  groups 
/ of  Blumenbach  ; the  Ethiopic , or  black  variety,  including  the  same 


I group  of  Blumenbach. 


Dr.  Pritchard  makes  still  another  classification,  and  arranges  the 
human  race  under  seven  primary  types,  or  stocks,  as  follows  : lhe 
Iranian  nation,  comprising  those  nations  which  resemble  Europea  s 
in  the  form  of  their  skulls,  and  in  other  physical  traits,  including  many 
nations  in  Asia  and  some  in  Africa  ; the  Turdmans,  including  ose 
nations  that  are  similar  in  figure  and  in  the  form  of  skuh l to  the 
Mongols  and  Calmucs ; the  Native  Americans,  excluding  the  Esquimaux 
and  some  tribes  that  resemble  them  more  than  the  majOHtyoftfie 
inhabitants  of  the  New  World ; the  Hottentot  and 
Negroes,  Papuas,  or  woolly-haired  nations  of  Polynesia;  the  ALJouipu 

aud  Australian  variety.  , ,,  ,,  r 

It  would  be  interesting  to  describe  at  length  the  pecuharities  of  dif- 
ferent nations  ; but  as  I wish  to  dwell  particularly  on  someo  the  most 
striking  comparisons  or  contrasts  between  England  and  Amenea,  I will 
briefly  allude  to  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  mffeient 
nations,  and  after  referring  to  the  English  as  a race,  ™11 Jr°£ee<^ 
once  to  describe  John  Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan,  and  leave  the  con 
sideration  of  other  nations  for  another  lecture.  . » 

The  Germans  as  a class  are  thoughtful,  thorough,  tenacious,  an  1 
metaphysical.  The  French  are  neat,  showy,  polite,  tasteful,  and 
artistic  The  Italians  are  emotional,  enthusiastic,  musical,  oratoncal, 
and  versatile  in  talent.  The  Spaniards _ are  proud.  P^^ve  pas^onate 


and  versatile  in  talent,  ine  apa/nui™  ^ r _ ^ . j 

and  conservative.  The  tele,  ore  tenacrous 


natriotic  an'd  luxurious  in  their 

Inodes  of  life.  The  Chinese  ore  patient,  persevermg,  shy 

isssa.s’sfflg  » 

are  active,  energetic,  enterprising,  inventive,  courageous,  social,  witty , 

thphreuolo^  have  large 

Self-esteem,  Secretiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  Bene  , 

Alimentiveness,  Social  and  Perceptive  Faculties 


They  are  remaSe' Z their1 "sociability i friendliness  love  Thorne 
talent^their  ^ ^ 
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their  love  of  experiments,  and  their  capacity  to  entertain  persons  with 
the  knowledge  they  possess.  They  are  generous  in  their  impulses,  and 
disposed  to  be  just  and  upright  in  their  dealings. 

vov  T Hre  °fteU  VTy  bIuut  iu  alJecch>  and  can  say  plain  things  in  a 
plain  way,  without  stopping  to  put  on  the  polish,  like  a French - 

words  imtlv  f°  ?0t  mea°  any  ,more  thau  their  straightforward 
words  imply,  and  when  a person  has  heard  them  say  the  hardest 

thmgs,  he  has  heard  all  that  they  think  about  him,  and  need  not  fear 
K 71  rre  18  t0  But  ”i‘h  a11  their  “untness,  they  have" 

gone  ffirZii 

as  willi”s  t0  retraot  “ “XT 

As  a good  example  of  the  above,  let  it  ever  be  remembered  that  after 
PWi  had  caricatured  President  Lincoln  and  berated  him  as  much  as 
one  person  could  berate  another,  he  began  to  appreciate  the  singular 
honesty,  native  goodness,  and  real  worth  of  the  President  As  °soon 

ibe  Luglish  nave  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  and 
beL^nsXT^T^vTd56  aggressive  if  theJ  feel  that  they  have 

account  “ intellectual  ^sources,  and  ready  to  tur^^eryEg^o 
in  form,  and  much  sharner  and  m ^ fre  . ess  ldumP  and  rotund 

nations,  that  it  is  not  at  all  surarisino-  +w  01?  S,°j  r5any  different 
possess  elements  that  seem  to  bp  m +*  • ,We  s.  \ou  d find  that  they 

iS  but  the  uatuSl  seoueucoor  $Rf°  Th  oth“-  Th» 
types,  Neither  is  i?  at  Si di{tere"' 

excitable,  and  social  elements  that  .,ro  m . 6 the  warm, 

** *»  •*  'ss^svl  Sis 
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elements,  also  their  roving  disposition,  and  ambition  to  be  “mistress 
of  the  seas”;  and  from  the  original  Britons  they  receive  their 
toughness,  their  endurance,  their  tenacity  of  mind,  their  practical, 
knowing,  observing  powers  of  intellect,  and  their  strong  love  of  home. 

Though  the  English  are  called  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  yet  the  race  is 
composed  of  so  many  types,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell  which 
predominates,  or  rules  over  the  others.  Some  ethnologists  claim  that 
the  Teutonic  is  the  prevailing  or  predominant  type  ; some  say  that  the 
Phoenicians  bear  the  palm  ; others  that  the  British  “ crops  out,”  like  a 
stratum  of  granite.  Had  the  ancient  Britons  remained  sole  possessors 
of  Great  Britain,  we  should  have  undoubtedly  seen  the  Celtic 
prevailing  everywhere  among  the  people ; but,  fortunately  for  the 
march  of  civilization,  for  the  culmination  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  in 
fact,  for  the  improvement  of  the  race,  we  find  not  only  the  Celtic, 
which  is  very  good  in  its  place,  but  the  Roman,  the  Saxon,  the  Norman, 
and  the  Scandinavian. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  at  the  head  of  all 
other  races  ; for  the  Anglo-Saxon  bas  a large  volume  of  brain,  which 
always  gives  power,  when  it  is  of  good  quality.  The  Anglo-Saxon  has 
also  a good  healthy  temperament,  and  the  faculties  that  are  at  the 
foundation,  of  all  true  greatness : these  are  Causality,  Cautiousness, 
Destructiveness,  and  Firmness  ; or,  in  other  words,  he  bas  the  reflective, 
the  conservative,  the  religious,  and  the  persevering  faculties.  His 
brain  is  dense,  fibrous,  and  usable.  And  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  with  his  great  natural  advantages,  should  have 
conquered  the  Chinese,  with  a smaller  brain,  less  executive  and 
planning  powers  of  mind.  _ 

Though  the  English  race  will  never  vie  with  the  French  and  Italian 
in  taste,  polish,  refinement,  delicacy,  sentimentality,  or  sensitiveness, 
yet  it  will  excel  in  any  department  that  requires  depth  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  mind,  executiveness,  truth!  illness,  and  a strict  ad- 


herence to  justice. 

There  are  some  authors  and  ethnologists  who  suppose  that  there  are 
still  extant  in  different  districts  of  England,  distinct  types  that  may  be 
observed  by  those  who  understand  the  peculiarities  of  these  types  ; 
that  there  are  distinct  branches  of  the  Celtic,  the  Jutian,  the  Saxon, 
and  the  Danish,  and  that  these  have  been  transmitted  from  one 
generation  to  another.  This  may  be  true  to  a certain  extent ; for  it  is 
a fact  that  mental  qualities  are  transmitted  from  one  generation  to 
another,  and  it  may  be  equally  true  that  physiological  and  physiogno- 
mical peculiarities  are  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation. 
So  far  as  my  own  observations  have  extended,  they  warrant  the  state- 
ment that  configuration  of  body,  colour  of  eyes  and  hair,  outline  ot 
features,  shape  of  brain,  &c.,  pass  down  hereditarily  in  families,  and 
also  that  whole  neighbourhoods  often  look  and  act  alike.  \ et  muc  1 
of  this  resemblance  in  districts  may  be  owing  to  the  people  following 
the  same  kinds  of  business,  the  same  professions,  and  pursuing  tfie 
same  modes  of  life. 
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n.,^llC^ii1Swh°,YeJeor’  a W0I'inVwide  difference  between  a genuine  Celt 
and  a full-blooded  Saxon.  The  Saxon  has  blue  or  grey  eyes  a full  and 

broad' f’r°mi>lUt  ,forehead’  archinS  eyebrows,  light  hair,  a full  rotund 
himmrv  Wltl10Ut  p01nts  or  an8les).a  broad  executive  head— inclining 
a hls  “atlve  state,  to  attack  his  opponent  and  resent  wrongs  or 

own  vtH?nnf  phl“pr°und  body:  He  has  an  individuality  of  his 
new’Mth  fh?  enterpnsinS  or  forward  in  marking  out  a 

was  It  W”8  ,much  erier'gy  and  boldness.  He 

r,inv!„  ij  P°S,ed  to  plunder  the  Romans  whenever  he  could 

by  cRcumstances0’  f *his  Predat°ry  disposition  has  been  modified 
3 i cumstances,  and  by  the  present  social  code  of  iustice  and 

°,la  tilat  tbe  Saxon  at  the  present  day  is  not  only  industrious 

to  livi  andthrhi  hTmsVl™?^  f lf'felyfog,  and  disposed  not  only 
fu„  a e himself,  but  to  let  others  live  and  thrive  We  find 

— P“*»W  in'  & 

EntlZd" “ofSIS6  ““V  hT  obBem,i  “ the  northern  part  of 
an/Seihhe dSS,  “is  ZSfT  °0!‘sts’  “‘.T  “ «•  Vo&sluS 
dinavian  type  The  most  ctriv  Z some.  ethnologists  the  Scan- 
lone  face  striking  characteristics  of  this  type  are  a 

prominent  cheek-bones  °a  fufl  crn’  & ,lonf  pr°file>  fuli  earnest  eyes. 
Self-esteem  and  rimJe^  as  wtl™  t0  the  bead  in  the  reSion  of 
This  type  exhibits  itiinnrL  ? &S  a promiaent  basilar  brain, 
to  conquer  and  overcome  obsta^esPer&eVeranCe’  ambltl0u’  and  a desire 

S0U)tb’“d  «»  Me  of 
are  practical  common-sense  up,-*  slfo,ddcrs>  aud  narrow  chests.  They 
sentimental.  “ * fa°ns,  but  are  not  so  imaginative  and 

western  portiom’of  0Envf^dlleTSa]5ld,  South-eastern,  and  North- 
oblique  eyebrows  DiJfS'm! +1 3 ha^e.a  Prominent  but  flat  nose, 
fong  faces.  ^nSS-JaWB’  chins>  and 

of  perception  in  the  praSXim oTuk?*’  ^ ^ 

draw  the  lines  ^ h m Tisdom  en°ngh  to 

cally  how  much  influence  the  different  t ?°Uild  decide  mathemati- 

such  men  as  King  Alfred1  Sir  w Jh^-R^3^  e*erted  in  producing 
the  consideration  erf  the  raLs  mLhf  and  Shakspeare  = then 
Put  though  we  cannot  tell  how  much  tenter dfCtI°al  11.mportance. 
much  to  surrounding  influences  still  it  ™°  a f lbe.  to  climate,  how 
ve  ops  we  shall  be  able  at  some  future  TJ  b*e  that  as  ““d  de- 
eubjects  more  fully.  At  any  rate  VheLub  !,f°  undorstaild  these  . 
that  the  English  race  is  a mixed  race  I d our  investigations  is 
elements;  that  the  English  hUve  deriS  \as1  for“ed  of  many 

their  language,  and  their  modes  of  life  and 'tb^w tbeir  cl,stoms, 
variety  of  sources.  0 We  aud  thought  from  a great 

All  must  admit  that  England’s  eldest  child.  America.  lu»  an  inti- 
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mate  relationship  to  its  parent.  Owing  to  the  influences  of  climate, 
circumstances,  and  a difference  of  government,  there  are  some  national 
differences  between  parent  and  child.  After  summing  up  some  of 
the  peculiarities  of  England  and  presenting  them  in  the  aggregate, 

I will  compare  and  contrast  her  with  her  eldest  born,  giving  to  them 
their  familiar  technical  names  of  “John  Bull”  and  “Brother  Jonathan.” 

John  Bull  in  the  South  and  West  has  a rotund  form,  and  the  Vital 
temperament ; is  easy,  slow,  and  sure.  John  Bull  in  the  middle  portions 
of  England  is  active  and  muscular  in  temperament.  In  the  North,  he 
is  more  bony,  osseous,  thoughtful,  and  plodding.  All  have  thin  skin, 
open  pores,  and  are  susceptible  to  external  influences.  When  in 
health,  their  food  is  quickly  digested ; hence  they  are  often  eating 
and  drinking.  John  Bull  is  subject  to  gout,  dyspepsia,  diphtheria, 
consumption,  and  insanity.  Phrenologically  speaking,  he  is  slow, 
strong,  safe,  plodding,  substantial,  perceptive,  practical,  utilitarian, 
scientific,  and  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  harder  metals.  He  loves  his 
ease  and  personal  liberty,  but  will  work  if  necessary,  and  fight  when 
cornered.  He  is  proud,  dignified,  loves  authority,  wants  to  be  master 
and  take  the  lead. 

Brother  Jonathan  is  sharp-featured,  tall,  spare,  bony,  muscular, 
locomotive,  always  in  a hurry,  pushing  business  unless  it  is  pushing 
him,  takes  an  idea  quickly  and  as  quickly  puts  it  into  practice,  is 
ambitious,  independent,  but  not  proud  and  haughty,  knows  how  to 
brag,  but  is  plucky  and  courageous.  He  lives  in  every  extreme  of 
climate,  is  composed  of  all  nations,  and  has  every  variety  of  religion. 
His  atmosphere  is  dry  and  electrical,  his  sun  is  hot,  and  his  storms 
are  violent.  All  these  conditions  combined  aid  to  give  him  a varied 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a unique  character.  He  is  subject  to  extremes, 
is  on  the  look-out  for  something  new,  is  scheming  and  inventive,  has 
many  internal  and  external  resources,  and  is  alive  to  the  passing  hour. 
His  prevailing  diseases  are  fevers,,  rheumatism,  consumption,  dys- 
pepsia, and  insanity. 

John  Bull  requires  and  takes  letters  of  introduction,  delivers  and 
receives  them  with  ceremony ; Brother  Jonathan  introduces  himself 
without  ceremony,  and  keeps  his  letters  in  his  pocket.  John  Bull  is 
a fast  friend  when  made,  if  persons  have  patience  to  wait,  for  him  to 
warm  up  ; Brother  Jonathan  is  a friend  or  enemy  at  first  sight.  John 
Bull  has  a national  religion  ; Brother  Jonathan  lets  each  man  take 
care  of  his  own  conscience.  John  Bull  calls  upon  Government  to  sus- 
tain his  Church  ; but  Brother  Jonathan  is  independent  of  his  Govern-  • 
ment  in  matters  of  religion.  John  Bull  lets  each  individual  sustain 
the  school  he  desires  his  children  to  attend  ; Brother  Jonathan’s 
Government  sustains  schools,  where  all  his  children  may  be  educated. 
John  Bull  believes  in  caste,  and  is  divided  into  three  classes,  putting 
high  walls  between  them  ; Brother  Jonathan  has  only  two  classes,  the 
saint  and  the  sinner.  John  Bull  grumbles;  Brother  Jonathan  jokes. 
John  Bull  is  too  slow  ; Brother  Jonathan  is  too  fast.  John  Bull  carves 
scientifically,  and  takes  time  to  eat ; Brother  Jonathan  cuts  and  eats 
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in  a hurry.  John  Bull  loves  old  things,  and  is  conservative  ; Brother 
Jonathan  loves  new  things,  and  is  progressive.  John  Bull  lives  in  the 
past ; Brother  Jonathan  lives  in  the  future.  John  is  economical ; 
Jonathan  is  profuse.  John  is  modest  and  diffident;  Jonathan  is  free 
StflSSS"’  TJoh°  show®  old  cathedrals,  abbeys,  castles,  and  ancient 
«mii  CdS  ’ J°nathan  shows  magnificent  cataracts,  lakes  that  are 
small  oceans,  extensive  rivers,  and  fresh  battle-fields.  John  is  firm  • 

!?  Stlibhor,n-  TJ?hn  uses  and  applies  machinery ; Jonathan 
Sows  TnhSaf  i ,John,  manufactures  the  cotton  that  Jonathan 
gio\s.  John  is  substantial ; Jonathan  is  showy.  John’s  school- 

mnShrethPeir  hov?fr  5°?®  for  stupidity ; Jonathan’s  school-teachers 
punish  their  boys  for  doing  mischief.  While  John’s  merchants  are 

Tnhn'11®  ?uefo.rtune  to  keeP,  Jonathan’s  make  and  lose  two  or  three 

“ Half  a foiSiSiw  rPai  J i.°f  hlS  surpllls  moneJ  in  business,  and  says’ 

tifns  anJ  savs  ‘‘ IfoaV  ^ ?°“?  5 Jona;thari  risks  his  ali  “ specuL’ 
TnS’.“  saJ®  Head  and  heels,  or  nothing.”  John  enjoys  an  event 

John’s  eldest  born  %0es  $°.  ^°rk  and  turns  something  up. 

are  kept  S&’bvZT1'?  'V^Wvionp.  John's 

kw^'r  f ek“ 

ioh„?  nrothre  ’potr^L^'t  “ M “* 

KW tis  shops ; SffS 

the  t“sge°2  Sh  Us07oh°„.?G„“8  • *”■«»-  g°es  into 

by  conferring  titles,  seats  in  the  gre“'; 

SS'Ser;l7an™K^ 

guished.  and  confers  tUles  sea  ^of  hon  hinwelf  great  and  distin- 
they  have  been  earned or Salaries  when 
js  proud  of  his  native  blood,  commingled  wit^  J°hQ 

Danish,  Scandinavian  fpltip  nnri  Qnx-71  ui  , e Roman,  Norman, 

that  he  has  splendid  sons  and  daughters  to°this  ^ att£d)uteus  the  fact 
this,  and  says  that  « the  same  Z b n fl  r ? Jonathan  admits 

the  blood  of" all  nations', ?"d  ltat 
same  reBron  he  should  be  proud  Of  his  children/’^ Penally,  so  from  the 

quake  buries  him  in  his  cTal-pTtrJoimthln  exbaVsted>  and  an  earth- 
perhaps  thousands,  moJkcrcV’rfo.eMd  SeT*?!,™  7 £“?*??■>  “d 
fonnnng.  John  is  digging  his  grave  in  orde^o  Sg  f&fiS 
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is  digging  his  grave  by  his  living  so  fast.  John  has  his  swaddling 
clothes  off,  is  weaned,  is  old,  and  is  armed  from  head  to  foot,  within  aud 
without ; Jonathan  is  young,  but  just  weaned,  has  hardly  cast  off  the 
last  remnants  of  youthful  indiscretion,  and  finds  it  necessary  to  rebuild 
the  old  aud  make  new  fortifications.  John  has  many  resources,  can 
lend  money  to  all  the  world,  can  build  railroads  for  all  countries,  and 
can  make  machinery  to  be  used  over  the  face  of  the  globe  ; Jonathan 
has  increasing  resources,  and  when  as  old  as  J ohn  will  not  only  be  able 
to  accomplish  all  that  he  does,  but  will  be  able  and  willing  to  clothe 
and  feed  the  whole  world.  John  is  anxious  to  retain  sects,  circles, 
cliques,  societies,  usages,  and  habits  that  have  been  long  established ; 
Jonathan  lets  each  man  jostle  against  his  neighbour,  and  find  the  place 
where  he  belongs,  without  reference  to  long-established  usages  or  cus- 
toms. John  enjoys  the  honours  and  reminiscences  of  a long  history  of 
struggle  and  warfare  with  foreign  and  domestic  foes  ; Jonathan  is  now 
writing  his  history,  is  beginning  to  count  over  his  battles  fought  and 
ended,  and  to  sum  up  his  gains  and  losses. 

John  receives  new  ideas  cautiously ; Jonathan  retains  old  ideas 
reluctantly.  John  has  lifts  or  elevators  in  his  warehouses  and  manu- 
factories ; Jonathan  has  them  not  only  in  his  places  of  business,  but  in 
hotels  aud  in  many  private  residences.  John’s  railway  conductor  says 
“All  right!”  Jonathan’s  says  “Go  ahead!”  John  has  the  most 
money  ; Jonathan  the  least  beggars.  John  has  been  to  school,  and 
has  graduated  at  the  expense  of  eight  million  pounds  sterling  ; Jona- 
than has  been  to  school  at  the  cost  of  one  million  dollars  a day  for  five 
years,  and  will-  soon  be  qualified  to  graduate.  Superstition  and  bigotry 
have  been  John’s  school-houses,  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Charles  the  First 
his  school  commissioners,  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Wellington  his  school- 
masters ; slavery  has  been  Jonathan’s  school-house,  Lincoln  and  Davis 
his  school  commissioners,  Grant  and  Lee  his  schoolmasters.  John  has 
had  his  examination,  his  credit  marks,  and  days  of  rejoicing  ; Jonathan  s 
day  of  jubilee  has  just  commenced. 

John’s  lion  has  been  at  the  head,  both  on  sea  and  land,  for  a long 
time  ; Jonathan’s  eagle  is  fast  working  towards  the  head,  with  keen  eyes 
and  a greedy  appetite.  John’s  kings  and  queens  are  retained  for  life, 
whether  they  do  honour  to  the  crown  or  not ; Jonathan’s  presidents 
are  turned  out  of  office  every  four  years,  whether  they  administer  the 
laws  wisely  or  foolishly.  John’s  kings  and  queens  are  furnished  without 
reference  to  the  consent  of  the  people;  Jonathans  presidents  are 
chosen  by  a majority  of  the  votes  of  the  people.  John  has  some  very 
highly  educated  men,  and  many  that  are  not  educated  at  all ; Jonathan 
has  a less  number  that  are  so  highly  educated,  but  he  pays  more  atten- 
tion to  the  masses,  and  endeavours  to  teach  all  of  them  the  rudiments 
of  knowledge.  John’s  monied  aristocracy  sympathizes  with  Jonathan’s 
Southern  aristocracy  ; while  John's  middle  classes  sympathize  with 
Jonathan’s  Union  party.  John’s  oratory  may  be  occasionally  tart  and 
personal,  but  it  is  generally  of  a dignified,  plodding,  substantial  kind, 
like  his  beef,  plum-pudding,  and  beer  ; Jonathan's  oratory  is  of  the 
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extravagant,  “spread-eagle”  kind,  full  of  practical  wit,  like  newly- 
uncorked  champagne. 

John’s  soldiers  tight,  then  brag  ; Jonathan’s  brag,  then  fight.  John 
has  a large  standing  army;  while  Jonathan  has  a marching  army. 
John’s  church  has  chronic  difficulties,  that  threaten  to  eventually  divide 
it ; Jonathan’s  has  acute  difficulties,  which  often  threaten  to  shiver  it 
into  pieces.  John’s  working  classes  are  constantly  on  “ the  strike;” 
Jonathan’s  are  better  paid  for  their  services,  and  have  less  occasion  for 
“strikes.”  John’s  government  has  the  gout;  Jonathan’s  has  the  St. 
Vitus’  dance.  John  says,  “ Nothing  saved,  nothing  had;”  Jonathan 
says,  “ Nothing  ventured,  nothing  had.”  John  has  monster  ships-of-war, 
high  above  the  water,  a good  target  for  the  ball  of  an  enemy ; Jonathan 
has  little  monitors,  which  are  mounted  with  only  one  or  two  guns,  and 
being  in  great  part  submerged,  are  not  easily  damaged  at  fighting  dis- 
tance. John’s  war-ships  are  built  of  wood  and  iron,  three  feet  and  one 
half  in  thickness ; but  Jonathan  has  guns  that  will  throw  a ball  through 
them  at  a distance  of  from  five  to  seven  miles.  John  has  short  railway 
carriages,  without  any  communication  between  them,  with  three  classes 
and  prices,  an  entrance  at  the  side,  with  partitions  between  the  seats 
that  are  so  arranged  that  travellers  sit  facing  each  other,  and  are 
locked  into  the  carriages  with  any  one  who  may  choose  to  ride  whether 
it  be  a drunkard,  robber,  madman,  or  murderer ; John’s  conductor  stops 
his  train  out  of  the  station,  and  frequently  out  of  the  town,  to  collect 
the  tickets  ; Jonathan  has  cars  or  railway  carriages  that  are’  forty  feet 
long,  or  more,  with  an  entrance  at  the  end,  a passage  in  the  middle  seats 
at  the  sides,  each  to  hold  two  passengers— and  two  seats  can  be  turned 
so  that  a party  of  four  may  sit  facing  each  other,  if  they  desire  to  do  so  • 
the  backs  ol  the  seats  are  usually  turned  in  one  direction  ; and  there  is 
always  a saloon  carriage  at  one  end,  with  a sofa  and  other  conveniences 
lor  people  who  are  ill  or  for  women  who  have  children;  there  is  ice’ 
water  m the  carriage  in  summer,  stoves  in  the  winter,  gas  for  ni<dd 
travelling,  and  sleeping  apartments  for  those  who  wish  them  Jona- 
than s cars  or  carriages  communicate  with  each  other,  and  there  is  a 
cord  running  through  the  whole  train,  at  the  top  of  the  car,  which  is 
attached  to  a bell  m the  conductor’s  office,  so  that  any  one  can  sum 
mon  that  official  at  a minute's  warning ; there  is  only  one  class  one 
price,  and  the  tickets  are  easily  collected  while  the  cars  are  moving 
Alter  an  extensive  experience,  I would  say  that  John  has  the  best  rail 
roads  and  highways,  but  Jonathan  has  the  best  carriages  and  the  most 
conveniences  for  the  masses.  most 

John  has  many  short  railroads  and  few  long  ones ; Jonathan  W 
many  long  railroads  and  but  few  short  ones.  John  has  the  best  tilWl 
farms;  Jonathan  has  the  largest.  John  should  set  Jonathan  a 
example,  for  he  has  had  a much  longer  experience  In  olden  tf 
John  used  to  drink  with  his  head  as  low  aa  hiiS^J^t^SdS 
smoke  with  his  heels  as  high  as  his  head.  John  is  cha7acteri2ed  W 
his  love  of  ceremony;  Jonathan  for  his  politeness  lohn^elfm 
are  the  best  trained  and  the  most  obedient1;  Jonathan’s  are  the  most 
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forward  and  the  best  educated.  John’s  wife  calls  him  “ master  Jona- 
than’s acknowledges  no  man  as  master.  John  talks  through  his  nose  ; 
Jonathan  follows  his  example.  John’s  side  walks  are  frequently  mono- 
polized by  talkers  who  have  no  regard  to  passers-by  ; Jonathan’s  are 
monopolized  by  walkers  who  pass  along  with  a rapid  gait.  John  talks 
many  dialects,  takes  liberties  with  the  letter  “ h,”  and  sometimes  is  not 
easily  understood ; Jonathan  talks  only  one,  knows  how  to  use  the 
letter  “ h,”  but  has  some  yankeeisms  or  provincialisms  peculiar  to  him- 
self. John’s  acres  are  all  cultivated  and  occupied  ; Jonathan  has 
millions  of  acres  of  native  soil  that  have  never  been  ploughed. 

John  is  like  a full  bee-hive  ; Jonathan  is  like  a hollow  tree,  ready  for 
swarms.  John  has  a small  territory  at  home  and  great  possessions 
abroad,  consequently  he  is  constantly  migrating ; Jonathan  has  no  pos- 
sessions abroad,  but  a large  territory  at  home,  and  consequently  is 
rejoiced  to  receive  emigrants  from  every  shore.  John’s  family  is  too 
large  for  his  house;  Jonathan’s  house  at  present  is  too  large  for  his 
own  family,  and  he  has  an  abundance  of  room  to  accommodate  all  his 
cousins.  John  is  distinguished  for  his  moral,  political,  and  commercial 
power  and  influence  ; Jonathan  for  his  universal  education,  free  schools, 
and  liberal  policy.  May  the  time  speedily  come  when  both  will  be  dis- 
tinguished not  only  for  having  universal  suffrage,  but  for  having  citizens 
worthy  to  exercise  this  great  privilege  ! 

John  votes  in  Parliament  by  men  taking  sides  and  counting;  Jona- 
than votes  in  Congress  by  calling  names  and  making  responses,  yea  or 
nay.  John’s  ladies  preserve  their  freshness  and  vigour  into  old  age ; 
Jonathan’s  ladies  are  freshest  and  brightest  in  their  youth.  John  is 
modest,  formal,  respectful,  acknowledges  merit,  and  pays  deference  to 
rank  aud  station ; Jonathan  is  young  without  the  modesty  of  youth, 
and  is  not  very  mindful  about  “tipping  his  hat ’’to  his  elders  aud 
would-be  superiors,  unless  he  receives  the  same  tokens  of  respect  and 
deference  from  them. 

John  travels  with  his  pocket  full  of  bread,  cheese,  and  beer;  Jona- 
than travels  with  his  pocket  full  of  newspapers.  John  travels  during 
the  day  and  stops  at  night  to  rest;  Jonathan  travels  not  only  during 
the  day  but  through  the  night,  and  thinks  nothing  of  a week’s  con- 
tinuous journey.  John  lives  as  he  goes  along;  Jonathan  goes  along 
while  he  lives.  John  is  noted  for  his  brewers  and  topers;  Jonathan 
for  his  smokers  and  chewers.  John  lets  all  civilization  blow  his  trum- 
pet ; Jonathan  blows  his  own  trumpet.  John  has  the  lark  and  the 
nightingale  ; Jonathan  has  the  whip-o’-will.  the  wren,  and  the  hum- 
ming-bird. John  is  indebted  to  Jonathan  for  the  mowing,  reaping, 
planing,  and  sewing  machines,  for  Hoe’s  steam  printing-press,  for 
the  use  of  electricity  and  for  the  productions  of  the  soil  ; while  Jona- 
than is  indebted  to  John  for  good  stock,  for  steam,  for  laws,  for  wares 
and  manufactures,  and  for  a surplus  population  to  people  his  territories. 

John  welcomes  the  Beechers,  the  Stowes,  the  Finneys,  the  Cheevers, 
the  Batemans,  and  all  of  Jonathan’s  children  who  have  talent  and  genius ; 
Jonathan,  with  a profuse  hospitality,  welcomes  John’s  Prince  of  Wales, 
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his  railway  capitalists,  his  Dickenses,  Thackerays,  Cobdens,  and  Chowns, 
and  is  proud  to  show  John’s  gifted  children  attention. 

John  lives  in  the  same  house  where  his  ancestors  lived,  and  dislikes 
to  pull  down  the  old  shell ; J onathan  pulls  down,  rebuilds,  and  moves 
often,  hoping  to  better  himself  each  time. 

John  lives  in  the  past  memories,  and  hence  is  considered  stable, 
settled,  and  established ; Jonathan  may  be  considered  unstable  and 
hekle  because  he  so  soon  forgets  the  past,  while  he  is  planning  for  the 
future.  John  dwells  on  details,  is  precise,  critical,  and  particular  ; 
Jonathan  dwells  on  general  principles  and  things  in  general.  John  is 
social,  domestic,  and  has  concentrated  affection  ; Jonathan  is  warm- 
hearted, companionable,  and  diffusive.  John  has  many  homes,  and 
patronizes  but  few  hotels  ; Jonathan  has  only  one  home  at  a time,  and 
patronizes  many  splendid  hotels.  John  paints  the  inside  of  his  house  ; 

• onathau  paints  the  outside  of  his.  John’s  poetry,  art,  and  music  are 
tne  result  ot  study,  discipline,  time,  and  much  preparation  : Jonathan’s 
are  spontaneous,  and  less  perfected.  John  has  talent  ; Jonathan  tact. 
John  s workshops  and  factories  are  known  the  world  over  ; while 
Jonathan  s fruitful  farms  and  plantations  have  an  equal  reputation. 
John  s voting  qualifications  are  wealth,  caste,  and  citizenship  ; while 
Jonathans  are  loyalty  and  citizenship.  John’s  children  are  educated 
«r,dTei&tf‘d  °ne  trade>  or  certain  parts  of  it,  and  they  aim  to  do  that 
+,ed  ; J°uathan  s are  educated  to  do  anything  to  which  they  can  turn 

vf.r!,  r.haii  dT"are  Jaicks  of  a11  trades  ” but  less  thorough. J John  is 
veiy  ready  to  give  advice,  and  teach  others  the  way  to  go,  but  is  slow 
to  take  it  under  the  same  circumstances  ; Jonathan  lets  others  have 
then  own  way,  and  take  the  consequences,  and  he  wants  to  have  the 
same  piiviIe?e  himself.  John  makes  the  largest  and  strongest  shins 
and  boats  ; Jonathan  makes  those  that  are  the  most  novel  in  form  and 

nwiPeh  a?d  aif  -hu  mrSt  beautifully  finished  and  decorated.  John 
poughs  very  straight  ; Jonathan  very  deep.  John’s  pet  poet  Tenny- 

l onJlf  firSt  a?pt?Clated  b?  Jonathan ; while  Jonathans  pet  poet 
Longfellow  was  first  appreciated  by  John.  The  literature  of  Jolm  is 
known  to  all  readers  ; while  Jonathan’s  oratory  is  equally  celebrated 

m°icalS  CToIiativ,  h°,  pS  to,make  hlm  quiet,  easy,  meditative,  and  econo- 
7nhn  thanS  imakej  him  restless,  speculative,  and  ambitious 

Tn  lfi,  8’  scho°ls>  and  regulates  his  genius  according  to  rule : 
Jonathan  gives  vent  to  his  genius  at  random,  hit  or  miss  °Tnlnr.  l ’ 
h.s  complicated  fiag,  and  it  proud  of  his  “ Union  X » r X3 
ores  his  simple  ..St,rs  and  fcipes,"  and  hoisTs  his  eade  ±38!X 
the  breeze  from  the  topmost  mast  of  the  ship.  John  tnors  hmv  to 
look  on  and  remain  neutral,  while  Jonathan  fights  to  nnell  Xkir  1 
Jonathan  will  try  to  do  the  same  under  simiS 
comparatively  settled  and  established  government^ X JX 
church,  and  religion  are  impediments  in  the  way  of  his  receiving  new 
ideas,  or  becoming  interested  in  progressive  movements  • JonathX 
changeable  government  and  society  help  to  give  him  new  ! 

inventions,  and  incline  him  to  progrLive^aboS  J^natSqtSd 
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■witli  John,  before  he  was  fairly  weaned,  about  tea  and  taxee,  and  the 
subject  was  agitated  at  the  greatest  tea-party  in  the  world.  John  found 
the  tea,  and  Jonathan  supplied  the  water  from  Boston  Harbour ; but 
there  was  neither  cream  nor  sugar  used. 

Jonathan  has  always  blamed  John  for  introducing  slavery  into  the 
colonies  of  America  ; but  John  has  condoned  his  error  by  liberally 
contributing  to  educate  the  freedmen.  Jonathan  thinks  that  John 
pushes  hard  with  his  horns,  that  his  lion  roars  very  loudly,  and  that  he 
is  very  grasping  for  power  and  territory  ; but  Jonathan  sometimes 
forgets  how  tightly  he  holds  on  to  every  inch  of  his  own  roost  with 
his  claws,  and  that  his  eagle  screeches  as  loud  as  John’s  lion  roars. 
So  long  as  John  feels  that  he  is  the  master  spirit,  and  boasts  that 
“the  sun  never  sets  on  his  possessions,”  and  so  long  as  Jonathan  is 
satisfied  with  his  own  territory,  and  is  conscious  that  he  has  never 
been  conquered,  both  should  be  satisfied,  and  should  not  forget  that 
they  are  branches  of  one  family,  divided  only  by  water,  which  is 
nearly  bridged  over  with  boats  and  ships,  and  connected  by  tele- 
graphs that  are  speaking-trumpets  through  which  a constant  commu- 
nication is  held  with  each  other.  Both  can  boast  of  navies  and  armies, 
but  may  God  grant  that  they  shall  never  encounter  each  other  in 
warfare!  John  has  improved  so  rapidly  within  the  last  fifty  years,  and 
has  assimilated  so  much  to  Jonathan  since  1815,  that  it  is  quite  diffi- 
cult to  make  the  distinctions  between  them  that  could  have  been  made 
fifty  years  ago.  Jonathan  sometimes  taunts  John  for  sending  many  of 
his  vagrants  and  criminals  to  colonize  portions  of  Virginia ; but 
Jonathan  does  not  sufficiently  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  he  is  more 
indebted  to  John  than  to  all  others  for  blood,  talent,  and  education  ; 
for  a good  foundation  on  which  he  built  his  glorious  government  and 
liberal  institutions.  He  could  well  afford  to  open  his  arms  to  receive 
some  of  John’s  best  and  noblest  children  when  they  sought  an 
asylum  from  persecutions  which  they  suffered  at  home. 

John  and  Jonathan  have  been  accustomed  to  work  together  for 
many  years  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  human  race  in 
various  ways.  Both  are  known  for  liberality,  charity,  hospitality,  and 
intelligence.  The  eye  of  the  world  is  upon  them.  Let  each  vie  with 
the  other  to  show  to  the  world  what  education,  together  with  good 
governments  and  liberal  institutions,  can  do  for  the  elevation  of  man- 
kind. Let  each  strive  to  benefit  the  other,  to  cultivate  love,  unity, 
and  harmony,  and  so  labour  together  as  to  be  beacons  to  the  sailor, 
lights  to  the  benighted  wanderers,  and  guides  to  travellers  seeking  a 
home  of  peace  and  liberty.  Let  both  continue  to  work  together  in 
the  missionary  cause,  to  stand  together  at  the  head  of  creation,  distin- 
guished for  a spirit  of  philanthropy,  to  strive  to  promote  peace  and 
good  will  toward  all  men,  and,  while  feeling  a mutual  dependence  upon 
each  other,  let  each  stimulate  the  other  to  develop  individual  talents 
and  resources. 
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HOW  TO  LIVE ; 

OK, 

TEMPERANCE  IN  A NUTSHELL. 


Nearly  every  Temperance  lecturer  has  an  “experience”  to  relate  I 
have  one,  but  it  is  different  from  those  which  are  generally  proclaimed 
Tn  form>  woorded  on  the  printed  pag!  J P10Claimed 

Beechers  the  Dows,  the  Marshes,  the  Goughs11  th^He wittTthe  L thG 

Jhfut  1 th^U  1 «"“•* along 

At  L^rred’  aiKl  1 went  t0  Natch“,  Mississippi 

other  to™  a AmSrfnd0the  Sh“T Na‘oh”  tha“  “ “"7 

sacrificed  most  feSST  Almost  everv  m?  , 1,ve?  °f  the  l>e0PIe 

Basing  a litUe  tact  I reS'Sf^'Sr^  % 
As  it  was  the  universal  custom,  I found  that  t must  ^ , deciaed 
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stand.  “ To  drink,  or  not  to  drink,”  was  the  question.  Being  willing 
to  hear  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  so  that  I might  decide  without  pre- 
judice, I called  to  see  a man  who  was  in  the  habit  of  continually  drink- 
ing. He  was  intoxicated  nearly  all  the  time.  His  brain  was  literally 
“ pickled”  with  alcohol,  (said  to  him,  “lam  a young  man  just  starting 
in  life,  and  have  all  my  nabits  yet  to  form.  I perceive  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  drinking  throughout  this  section  of  the  country,  and 
knowing  that  you  have  had  great  experience  on  the  subject,  I came  to 
ask  you  if  you  would  advise  me  to  commence  drinking  alcohol.  ” 
“Drinking!”  he  exclaimed,  “if  you  want  to  live  in  wretchedness  in 
this  life,  and  go  to  hell  when  you  die,  follow  my  example ; form  the 
habit  of  drinking.  I expect  no  happiness  here  or  hereafter.  Take  my 
advice,  do  not  touch  a drop,  do  not  form  the  habit.  This  is  the  only 
safe  course  to  pursue,  for  when  the  habit  is  once  formed  it  frequently 
becomes  so  strong  that  it  is  impossible  to  break  its  iron  chains.  ” I 
thanked  him  for  his  advice,  and  decided  to  follow  it  to  the  letter  ; and 
though  I have  been  constantly  engaged  for  35  years  in  mental  labours 
— that  exhaust  the  system  more  than  severe  manual  labours — yet  I 
have  never  felt  the  necessity  of  using  alcohol  in  any  form. 

I observed  that  smoking  was  another  fashionable  custom  in  the  town. 
In  order  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  an  inveterate  smoker,  I called 
upon  a gentleman  who  was  seldom  seen  without  a cigar  in  his  mouth, 
except  when  he  was  eating  or  sleeping.  He  was  constantly  smoking, 
smoking,  smoking.  I said  to  him,  “lam  a young  man  just  forming 
my  habits  for  life  ; would  you  advise  me  to  learn  to  smoke  1 I have 
been  told  that,  in  order  to  like  to  smoke,  it  is  necessary  to  learn  to 
like  it.” 

“ Advise  you  to  smoke  l ” he  replied,  “ If  you  want  to  avoid  the  worst 
kind  of  slavery,  to  have  peace  of  mind,  health  of  body,  in  fact,  to  be  a 
free  man,  by  all  means  avoid  smoking.  I am  the  greatest  slave  in  this 
country,  and  feel  the  fetters  every  hour  of  my  life.  My  nervous  system 
is  completely  unstrung,  and  I would  give  half  of  my  fortune  to  get  rid 
of  the  habit,  which  has  fastened  itself  upon  me  with  an  iron  grasp,  and 
will  bring  me  to  a premature  grave.  I would  advise  you,  by  all  means, 
to  avoid  the  habit  of  smoking.”  I replied,  “I  shall  take  your  advice, 
for  you  can  speak  from  experience.”  The  result  has  been  that  1 have 
never  smoked  a pipe  or  cigar. 

I observed  that  many  men  chewed  tobacco.  They  were  always 
chewing  and  spitting  ; and  nearly  every  one  I met  asked  me  to  ‘ take 
a quid.  ” Anxious  to  benefit  from  a man  of  experience,  I went  to  one 
who  chewed  tobacco  from  morning  till  night.  He  had  worn  on  is 
teeth,  but  still  persisted  in  the  practice.  I said  to  him,  lam  about 
forming  my  habits  for  life  ; I have  not  yet  learned  to  chew  tobacco ; 
do  you  advise  me  to  commence  ? ” He  emphatically  replied,  It  you 
want  one  of  the  foulest  habits  a man  can  have— a habit  which  you 
cannot  break,  one  that  will  bring  other  habits  in  its  train,  one  that 
will  gather  strength  day  by  day  ; if  you  want  to  be  a slave  to  a habit  that 
you  will  abhor  every  time  you  practise  it,  then  learn  to  chew  tobacco. 
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But  if  you  want  to  lead  a pure  life,  let  it  alone.  I have  repeatedly 
resolved  that  I would  never  touch  it  again  ; but  just  as  often  broken 
my  resolution.  The  appetite,  when  perverted  by  tobacco,  is  more 
insatiable  then  when  perverted  by  alcohol.'’  I have  strictly  followed 
ms  advice,  and  have  never  had  tobacco  in  my  mouth. 

• I.,ob?ei7.®cl  that  the  people  in  that  section  of  the  country  were 
in  the  habit  of  taking  snufl.  Some  carried  it  in  their  vest  pockets, 
and  every  time  they  told  an  anecdote,  made  a joke,  read  a newspaper 

> Pinch.”  Others  carried  boxes^n 

fSndF?  k+vf  ’ -di  !t  a universal  custom  when  they  met  their 
wot  f ln  the  social  circle,  to  pass  round  the  snuff-box  ; and  everyone 

ment  t0  rke  t a P1  jCh"  ThinkinS  there  must  be  some  enjoy- 

“if  ht  wrnld  tad  -Ce’  aSJ  a maD’  Wh°  had  taken  snuff  for  30  yeais, 
inVpl  Lnt  d T t0  2ommence  the  practice  ?”  He  was  a very 
intelligent  man— one  whom  I esteemed,  and  I thought  he  would  be  ca^ 

0 b‘'e‘k  1 w bee"  * 

ESwKssssfS 

I love  the  cause  of  Temperance  with  my  whole  soul  T -x  • 

my  youth  for  its  own  sake,  when  it  was  impopular  to’  be  btl  d ^ 1Q 
Temperance  man.  Mv  earliest  ln],A,„.0  ,,  Ulipnpmar  to  be  known  as  a 

mj  list  efforts  will  Z f *»• 

cause  more  worthv the  cause  nf Li;  • 8 tene,  there  is  only  one 

without  it  has  Temperance  as  its  bafiT1  dourish 

nothing  to  do  with  religion  • wkPn  w ' 111  *•  ’ intemperance  has 

all  that  is  worthy  S ?e\’n»™ed  P^n“  “ “ tbe  of 

perfect  1"  hot  a commaS  t'0  b<> 

\\  e cannot  comply  with  laws  till  we  understand^  * ^ be  °bcyed* 

moral  capital  in  favour  of  the  cause,  Ini  to ‘make"1 tl°£TtE 
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force  of  the  statement,  that  if  society  is  ever  to  he  improved,  it  must  be 
improved  socially,  physically,  and  morally. 

Different  individuals  advocate  different  methods  by  which  these 
ends  can  be  attained.  Some  would  pursue  coercive  measures,  and 
make  all  men  yield  to  the  force  of  law.  Others  would  persuade  men, 
and  say,  “ Come,  let  us  reason  together.”  Both  are  good,  and  are 
necessary  to  reach  different  minds,  and,  if  properly  blended,  they  would 
clear  the  land  of  intemperance. 

My  definition  of  Temperance  is,  to  eat , drink,  and  do  that  which 
nature  requires  for  life,  health,  and  real  happiness. 

My  definition  of  Intemperance  is,  to  cat,  drink,  and  do  that  which 
mars  happiness,  injures  health,  and  shortens  life. 

Man  is  too  valuable  to  become  demoralized.  His  image  is  too  beau- 
tiful to  become  marred.  Far  better  that  he  should  not  have  been  created 
than  that  he  should  live  and  die  without  accomplishing  his  destiny. 

To  learn  how  to  live  is  the  great  lesson  of  life  ; but  it  is  too  often 
the  last  lesson  that  is  learned,  and  sometimes  it  is  never  learned.  In 
order  to  be  perfect,  there  must  be  a harmony  between  the  action  of 
the  functions  of  the  body  and  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  A man  is 
imperfect  in  proportion  as  he  is  out  of  balance  with  himself.  He 
who  is  at  peace  with  himself  is  usually  at  peace  with  all  mankind. 

But  how  are  we  to  secure  harmony  ? Simply  by  observing  the  laws 
which  are  at  the  foundation  of  harmony.  Some  persons  are  bom 
with  stronger  tendencies  to  go  astray  than  others,  and  hence  it  is 
more  difficult  for  some  to  be  harmonious.  They  have  a greater  work  to 
do  because  they  have  to  supply  natural  deficiencies,  and  restrain  guiding 
qualities  of  mind  that  are  already  too  powerful,  and  liable  to  exert  a 
monopolizing  influence  over  the  weaker  elements.  Some  individuals 
have  naturally  too  much  appetite  ; some  too  much  pride ; some  too 
much  ambition ; some  too  much  will ; while  others  have  too  much 
sympathy,  with  not  sufficient  prudence,  respect,  or  circumspection. 
One  faculty  of  the  mind  is  too  often  gratified  at  the  expense  of  another. 
Perfection  depends  not  only  upon  harmony  of  organization,  but  upon 
the  tone  or  quality  of  the  organization.  A man  who  leads  a low  life  of 
dissipation,  has  a much  lower  tone  of  mind  than  the  man  who  has  been 
free  from  all  habits  of  vice  from  his  youth  upward.  The  latter  is 
much  more  pure,  refined,  elevated,  and  susceptible  to  the  highest 
' mental  enjoyment  than  the  former. 

Life  is  a struggle : from  the  baby  in  the  cradle  to  the  old  man 
tottering  to  the  grave.  The  great  struggle  for  man  is  that  be  tv.  een 
the  body  and  the  spirit.  The  body  is  made  of  the  earth,  and  gues  back 
to  mother  earth  ; the  spirit  came  from  God,  and  goes  back  to  God  who 
gave  it.  Housed  in  the  living  organism,  the  spirit  can  grow,  develop, 
and  expand,  if  there  is  an  opportunity  for  its  development.  \\  rule 
the  body  and  spirit  are  so  intimately  connected,  yet  to  a certain  extent 
one  is  antagonistical  to  the  other,  for  one  came  from  below  and  the 
other  from  above.  They  meet,  as  it  were,  half  way  between  earth  and 
heaven.  The  body  would  bring  the  mind  down  to  subordinate  it  to 
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its  own  desires,  while  the  mind  would  draw  the  body  up  to  its  own 
sphere  of  action. 

Let  each  individual  ask  the  question,  which  predominates  ? — Does 
the  mind  subjugate  the  body,  or  does  the  body  subjugate  the  mind  1 
Which  is  the  master,  the  body  with  its  appetites,  or  the  spirit  with  its 
longings  for  peace,  joy,  temperance,  and  immortality  ? 

-d s IS  die  condition  of  the  body,  so  is  the  condition  of  the  mind.  I 
would  like  to  impress  this  principle  indelibly  on  the  understanding  of 
every  one.  Physiology  teaches  us  this  most  important  lesson,  and  it 
is  m the  light  of  this  science  that  I wish  to  show  the  folly,  nay  the 
unprofitableness,  of  intemperance.  We  cannot  separate  the  condition 
of  the  body  from  that  of  the  brain.  If  the  body  is  in  a good  condition, 
if  the  blood  is  pure,  if  the  muscles  are,  healthy,  if  the  bones  are  sound, 
if  the  neives  aie  steady,  if  the  circulation  is  good,  and  if  the  tempera- 
ments are  harmoniously  blended,  then  the  mind' can  be  developed 
without  any  hindrances  or  stumbling-blocks.  As  the  body  is  the  soil 
in  which  the  mind  grows  and  expands,  it  beam  the '"same  relationship 
;P_.ne.,m.md  fu?  the  soil  does  to  the  crop  of  wheat.  In  proportion  as 
the  soil  is  good,  there  will  be  a good  crop  ; but  if  the  soil  is  bad,  no 
matter  how  good  the  seed  is,  the  crop  will  be  poor,  much  poorer  than 
it  the  seed  had  been  poor  and  the  soil  good.  This  principle  is  not 
sufficiently  understood.  The  body  is  neglected,  its  education  is  almost 
entirely  overlooked,  and  it  is  daily  abused  in  a variety  of  ways  ; hence 
tm-e  ffiiathT™^  eufeebled  bodies,  Impaired  mental  energies,  and  prema- 

Another  important  principle  is,  that  what  we  eat- and  drink  has  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  condition  of  the  body. 

The  appetite  was  not  given  to  man  to  enable  him  to  have  an  excuse 
•°  Gat;  and  alv.allo7  everything  he  can  put  into  his  mouth.  It  was 
intended  that  he  should  eat  only  what  he  requires  from  day  to  day  to 

hkTnH  ^ S,°  th,at  he  may  have  strength  to  direct  the  energies  of 

his  body,  and  develop  his  mental  powers.  But  man  has  acquired  the 
abit  to  eat  not  only  what  he  needs,  but  also  many  things  that  irretrieva- 

imtSKf  hlri  COnst!tflltlT'  Some  Persons  do  not  discriminate  between 
latter  d ar+1,artlflCial  aPPetlte’. aud  take  no  pains  to  control  the 
latter  any  more  than  those  who  are  inclined  to  be  angryattempt  to  control 

their  anger.  Children  should  be  taught  to  control  their  appetites  and 
only  that  food  should  be  eaten  that  is  prepared  in  accordance^ with  the 
wants  of  the  system.  There  is  a gradual  improvement  in  this  respect  aud 
in  proportion  as  parents  understand  physiology,  will  thev  train  their 

etter  food  in  pioportion  to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  The  earlv 

°f  “efm“  “d 
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size.  But  men  and  animals  have  improved,  and  the  grains  are  also 
better  in  quality.  The  land  is  in  a better  condition  after  it  has  been 

conditio^  Pi?|he?  !?r  man{  yea1'3  then  when  left  in  an  uncultivated 
condition.  At  first,  the  earth  was  unfitted  for  the  residence  of  man 

but  when  he  was  placed  upon  it,  it  became  his  dwelling-place,  and  he 
has  continued  to  improve  it  to  the  present  time. 

In  conformity  with  the  two  principles  to  which  I have  referred,  we 
perceive  that  whatever  benefits  the  body  benefits  the  mind,  and  what- 
evei  injures  the  body  impairs  the  mind,  and  whatever  impairs  the  mind 
damages  all  that  depends  upon  it ; hence  the  well-being  of  society 
depends  upon  the  healthy  action  of  both  body  and  mind. 

Habakkuk  says,  “ Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess.”  The 

uman  race  is  constantly  damaged  by  excesses  of  various  kinds,  and 
^ful  IS  m proportion  to  the  evil  connected  with  the  particular  form 
of  the  excess.  Every  excess  connected  with  the  body  or  brain  is  a 
kind  of  intemperance  ; we  may  see  this  exemplified  in  the  excessive 
labours  of  the  clergyman,  who  endeavours  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  otheis  at  the  expense  of  his  strength  ; in  the  excessive  labours  of 
the  physician,  who  sacrifices  his  own  health  and  life  in  order  to  save  the 
lives  of  his  patients  ; in  the  excessive  labours  of  the  mother,  who  may 
over-work  herself  and  become  ill,  while  endeavouring  to  take  care  of 
her  family.  Any  excess  connected  with  the  exercise  of  the  different 
powers  of  the  body  and  mind  is  intemperance.  This  is  a broad  and 
comprehensive  platform,  and  it  would  require  many  lectures  to  elucidate 
it  fully  ; but  no  candid  person  can  deny  that  Temperance  consists  in 
eating  as  much  food  as  the  body  requires  to  nourish  it,  in  drinking  as 
much  liquid  as  is  necessary  for  health,  in  sleeping  as  many  hours  as 
will  restore  the  body  to  its  vigorous  state,  in  thinking  and  exercising 
all  the  mental  faculties  to  their  fullest  extent  without  injury.  If 
this  definition  of  Temperance  is  correct,  everything  that  is  in  anta- 
gonism with  the  above  conditions  is  intemperance. 

In  view  of  this  self-evident  proposition  let  us  enquire  how  the  case 
stands  with  regard  to  the  use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco.  A man  can- 
not eat  tobacco  as  he  can  eat  bread,  nor  can  he  drink  alcohol  as  he 
can  drink  water.  Alcohol  does  not  quench  the  thirst,  neither  does 
tobacco  allay  the  pangs  of  hunger.  Both  materially  affect  the  stomach 
and  derange  the  whole  system,  more  particularly  the  nervous  system. 
They  will  not  prolong  life,  increase  health,  nor  promote  happiness. 

The  constitution  is  much  better  without  than  with  them.  Health 
does  not  require  them,  and  diseases  can  be  relieved,  and  even  cured, 
without  their  aid.  The  special  effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  are  to 
derange,  disease,  and  destroy  the  tissues  of  the  body.  All  of  the  vital 
functions  are  affected  by  their  use.  They  are  enemies  to  the  entire 
system,  which  is  agitated  till  they  are  expelled,  when  it  is  left  in  a 
debilitated  condition.  Every  one  loathes  them  at  first.  When  alcohol 
is  first  introduced  into  the  mouth,  the  mouth  rebels,  the  throat  refuses 
the  alcohol  poured  into  it,  and  the  stomach  is  irritated  at  its  approach, 
and  makes  a powerful  effort  to  expel  the  burning  fluid.  It  is  then 
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taken  into  the  blood,  sent  to  the  lungs,  comes  baek  to  the  heart,  goes 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  body,  and  the  body  attempts  to  send  it 
out  through  the  pores  of  the  skin ; but  the  lungs  and  the  skin  struggle 
m vain  to  free  the  system  of  the  poisonous  fluid,  and  the  result  is  that 
it  pervades  the  brain,  and  produces  its  most  direful  effects.  These  are 
frequently  connected  with  the  base  of  the  brain  at  first.  The  animal 
passions  and  propensities  located  at  the  base  of  the  brain  are  excited 
by  the  artificial  stimulant ; the  appetite  is  perverted,  and  a craving 
desJie  foi  jood  is  produced  ; yet  the  appetite  does  not  crave  nutrient/ 
food,  but  the  stimulant  that  perverts  the  appetite.  It  stimulates  the 
social  feelings,  and  leads  to  licentiousness;  it  arouses  com  bath  eness 
and  destructiveness,  and  creates  a disposition  to  contend,  to  quarrel,  to 
destroy  life  ; it  excites  selfishness,  inflates  the  vanity  ; swells  the  mor- 
bid influences  of  self-esteem,  and  provokes  stubbornness.  It  creeps 
around  to  the  frontal  lobe,  and  mounts  aloft  to  the  coronal  regions  of 
the  brain,  dethroning  the  reason  and  stupefying  the  moral  sensibilities, 
then  we  have  the  saddening  and  sickening  sight,  the  spectacle  of  an 
embruted  man,  a creature  made  in  God’s  image,  lying  senseless  on  the 
ground  like  a beast,  yet  worse  than  a beast ; a degraded  being  more 
hke  a demon  than  a person  endowed  with  reason.  The  picture  is  the 

“r  b^CaU8®Tv  £?ow  tha,t  the  man  has  drunk,  voluntarily,  the 
abominable  stuff  that  has  produced  these  blasting  consequences.  Man 

baf  r'ghfc  to  do  anything,  eat  anything,  or  drink  anything  that  will 

tTmikp  rgfl6  °l  G°d'  ? 13  hlS  duty  t0  keeP  that  imaSe  unblemished, 
to  make  it  reflect  as  much  as  possible  its  heavenly  origin.  Some  say 

SfnnThf33  a,Tlgbt  do  as  he  Phases;  but  morally  speaking  he 
t nf  rh  °r  bbfty  to  do  wrong;  he  has  no  right  to  violate  the 
to  J3  *hereby  derarjge  his  health  ; he  has  no 

seouencesThat^f  produces.  dltease  and  such  disastrous  con- 

Klolollnrf  er'(tlre  nature  18  changed>  and  becomes  perverted. 

alcJ hot  o^t hoi  Chfcmistry  ,c°“e  t0  ,°ur  aid,  and  teach  us  the  effects  of 
alcohol  on  the  system ; and  it  may  be  well  to  allude  to  the  fact  that 

alcohol  is  a part  of  all  the  drinks  that  are  common  beverages.  Some 

of  the  most  scientific  men  have  analyzed  these,  and  tell^us  that  in 

^m  files  Tn1^90  P^Caent  0f  alcohol>  “ore  than  onihalf f Sn 

cider  7 • in’nlp  flr<fndy’  6? 39,  ’ in  gin’  61'60  5 m port  wine,  23;  in 
cider,  7 , in  ale,  6-5  ; in  pale  ale,  5 to  9 per  cent.  If  alcohol  were  food 

iTtnfed  the-  b°dy’  would  be  wel1  to  take  ifc  5 hut  as  it  has  been 
proved  to  be  a poison,  and  counteracts  the  digestive  process  it  onlv 
doeS  a harm  to  the  system.  It  changes  the  cheS  pKITes  of  he 
saliva,  whuch  's  necessary  to  commence  the  digestion  ff  decoinnoses 
T , ga'stric  Jul<;e  m the  stomach,  and  renders  it  unfit  to  digest  the  food 

ioTollt  bZSt' tbSt,  ^ 

by  d by' , There  have  been  “any  experiments  to  prove 

in  the  stoma"b rf  th  emJTo 
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the  liquor  sanguinis  and  the  blood  discs.  As  the  blood  loses  its 
vitality  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  heart  itself  should  suffer,  become 
enlarged  or  hypertrophied,  and  be  subject  to  “ fatty  degeneration,”  by 
which  it  loses  its  muscular  power,  and  renders  a person  liable  to  die 
very  suddenly,  without  any  premonitory  warnings.  Alcohol  congests 
the  capillary  vessels  of  the  brain,  hardens  its  tissues,  affects  the  nerves 
disturbs  the  mind,  and  destroys  the  intelligence.  The  brain  of  a man 
who  is  accustomed  to  drink  alcohol  is  less  susceptible  to  receive 
mental  impressions,  and  his  body  becomes  so  debilitated  or  deteriorated 
m strength,  that  when  the  man  meets  with  accidents  he  recovers  from 
them  much  more  slowly  than  the  man  who  is  temperate. 

Many  really  suppose  that  “ the  mild,  pale,  old,  bitter  ales,”  and  the 
celebrated  “London  stout,”  aid  digestion  and  assist  in  the  nourishment 
of  the  body  ; but,  according  to  the  French  doctors  Lallemand,  Perrin, 
arid  Duroy,  who  have  made  many  experiments,  alcohol  comes  out  of 
the  body  alcohol.  It  does  not  assimilate  with  the  food,  but  the  body 
treats  it  as  if  it  were  its  enemy,  and  endeavours  to  eliminate  it  as 
quickly  as  possible  from  every  pore.  If  it  remains  at  all,  we  can  easily 
see  from  the  following  analysis  that  it  is  of  no  use.  A pint  of  pale 
ale  contains  20  ounces  of  liquid.  Let  us  see  what  these  20  ounces 
contain 18  ounces  of  water,  2 ounces  of  alcohol,  240  grains  of  sugar, 
40  grains  of  acetic  acid,  and  a small  quantity  of  hops  ; so  that  out  of 
a pint  or  20  ounces,  nearly  all  of  it,  or  18  ounces,  is  water,  while 
alcohol  is  the  remaining  2 ounces  : hence  we  conclude  that  ale,  with 
the  exception  of  a little  sprinkling  of  sugar,  acetic  acid,  and  hops,  is 
only  water  and  alcohol. 

If  we  analyze  a pint  of  London  stout,  we  shall  find  that  there  are 
18tt  ounces  of  water,  ll  ounce  of  alcohol,  281  grains  of  sugar,  54  grains 
of  acetic  acid,  131  grains  of  gum,  18  grains  of  salts,  and  408  grains  of 
extractive  matter.  Hence  a pint  of  stout  is  composed  of  water  and 
alcohol,  with  a little  sugar,  gum,  acid,  and  extractive  matter. 

Persons  make  all  kinds  of  excuses  for  drinking  alcohol.  Some  drink 
because  they  have  hard  labour  to  perform,  which  requires  an  extra 
outlay  of  strength  and  an  extra  stimulant ; others,  because  they  have 
been  to  work,  and  are  exhausted,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  have  nothing 
to  do  ; some  because  it  is  too  hot ; others  because  it  is  too  cold  ; 
some  because  it  is  too  wet ; others  because  it  is  too  dry ; some  are 
sleepy,  and  want  to  keep  awake  ; others  are  wakeful,  and  want  to  go  to 
sleep  ; some  are  alone,  and  use  it  as  a boon  companion  ; others  are 
social,  and  in  company  cannot  refrain  ; some  require  it  because  they 
are  about  to  make  a speech  ; while  others  have  just  made  one  ; some 
are  sea-sick,  and  others  wish  to  prevent  it ; some  are  going  to  battle ; 
others  have  been  in  battle  ; some  wish  to  get  an  appetite  ; others  have 
one  and  wish  to  gratify  it ; some  wish  to  aid  digestion  ; others  wish  to 
cure  dyspepsia  ; some  have  just  been  married,  and  others  have  lost  a 
companion;  some  wish  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  a child;  others  to 
bewail  its  loss  ; some  drink  because  they  are  afraid  to  say  no ; others 
because  they  like  to  say  yes.  In  fact,  there  is  no  end  to  the  excuses 
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that  men  invent,  when  they  wish  to  stifle  the  voice  of  conscience,  that 
so  often  tells  them  that  an  abstemious  life  is  preferable  to  a life  of 
dissipation. 

Many  suppose  that  alcohol  is  absolutely  needed  as  a medicine.  This 
is  a great  mistake  ; and  if  physicians  could  be  disabused  of  the  idea 
that  stimulants  are  necessary  to  restore  the  patient’s  health,  we  should 
have  a fulcrum  on  which  to  rest  a great  moral  lever  which  would  over- 
turn the  intemperate  world.  Dr.  Carson,  President  of  the  Medical 
Association  of  Pennsylvania,  and  many  other  physicians,  assert  “that 
neither  wine,  malt  liquors,  nor  alcohol  are  necessary  for  medicinal 
purposes,  and  that  there  are  more  harmless  agents  in  the  laboratory 
which  have  all  the  virtues  attributed  to  alcohol.”  If  this  fact  could  be 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances 
to  the  progress  of  Temperance  would  be  removed.  If  a person  is  at  all 
debilitated,  he  is  ordered  by  his  physician  “to  take  wine,  brandy, 
porter,  etc.  The  result  is,  that  such  a person,  if  he  likes  stimulants, 
will  be  sick  nearly  all  the  time.  Even  if  the  Maine  Law  or  Permissive 
.Bill  were  strictly  enforced,  it  would  be  impossible  to  arrest  the  down- 
ward strides  of  intemperance,  so  long  as  alcohol  is  sold  and  drunk  as  a 
medicine  ; for  the  sick  list  will  always  be  full  if  alcohol  is  the  favourite 
remedy.  If  people  breathed  pure  air,  took  sufficient  exercise,  and  the 
right  kind  ot  diet,  they  would  not  need  any  medicine,  and  then  there 
would  not  be  the  temptation  to  use  stimulants.  Scores  of  men  and 
women  have  become  drunkards  by  taking  alcohol  as  a medicine.  It 
would  be  far  better  for  a man  to  die  of  cholera  or  fever,  than  to  recover 
ltiiand,]by  yieldmg  to  the  appetite  for  brandy,  which  he  acquired 
duiing  his  illness,  live  to  degrade  himself  and  all  his  relatives,  and 
finally  die  a drunkard  s death.  The  stomach  and  alimentary  canal  of  a 
man  who  has  cholera,  are  inflamed  by  the  disease,  and  it  seems  a 
singular  practice  to  inflame  them  still  more,  by  pouring  into  them  the 
burning  fire  of  brandy,  which  would  augment  the  flames  rather  than 
extinguish  them.  Far  better  to  put  out  the  fire  by  hydropathic  ap- 
pliances than  to  re-kindle  it.  The  same  is  true  of  o^he/ diseases 
T'tr  be  Srea%  simplified.  Banish  alcohol  from  the 
- done"Sb°PS’  aUd  la  f °r  two*tbirds  of  tbe  Temperance  work  will  be 

No  one  becomes  a drunkard  by  taking  one  glass.  The  process  is 
gradual,  and  the  steps  are  progressive  but  sure.  A man  who  lived  but 
a short  distance  from  New  York  city  came  into  town  every  morm  Jtn 

fastened  and  riveted  upon  him  so  stronvlv  tbit  * i r blt 

break  the  chains. 
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neglected  to  keep  correct  account-books,  commenced  betting  and 
gambling,  till  be  began  to  go  down-hill,  when  his  character  was  soon 
gone,  his  home  and  family  deserted.  Everything  worth  living  for  was 
sacrificed  to  enable  him  to  gratify  his  appetite  for  stimulants.  He 
tumbled  into  the  gutter,  amid  the  sneers  of  the  boys,  and  was  taken 
into  prison  with  other  unfortunate  wretches,  who  had  become  criminals 
and  vagabonds  by  yielding  to  their  appetite  ft*  stimulants.  This  man 
was  naturally  a warm-hearted,  sympathetic,  liberal  man.  In  fact, 
stingy,  cold-hearted  men  rarely  drink  or  treat  others,  and  it  is  too  bad 
that  those  who  are  so  well  calculated  to  be  happy  themselves  and 
make  others  happy,  should  be  ruined  by  a perverted  appetite. 

A young  gentleman  whom  I recently  met  told  me  that  the  first  step 
he  took  on  the  road  to  intemperance  was  taken  in  consequence  of  his 
inability  to  say  “ No  ” to  a lady.  A young  and  beautiful  lady  offered 
him  a glass  of  wine,  saying,  “ You  will  not  surely  refuse  to  drink  with 
a lady  1 ” He  could  not  refuse,  or  he  did  not  dare  to  say  “ No,”  and 
for  ten  years  of  his  life  he  was  a common  drunkard.  He  lost  his  pro- 
perty, became  an  outcast,  and  was  separated  from  his  family.  When  I 
saw  him  he  had  reformed,  was  lecturing  on  Temperance,  and  making 
arrangements  to  return  to  his  wife  and  family.  How  much  better  it 
would  have  been  if  he  had  never  poisoned  his  system  with  alcohol,  and 
had  remained  temperate,  instead  of  passing  through  such  a sad  expe- 
rience, that  will  embitter  bis  whole  subsequent  life.  Different  organi- 
zations are  differently  affected  by  alcohol.  Aman  who  has  the  nervous 
temperament  predominant,  with  a limited  degree  of  the  vital,  is  much 
more  susceptible  to  the  pernicious  effects  of  stimulants  than  one  who 
is  coarsely  organized,  having  a large  body  and  small  brain,  a dull  and 
up  impressible  nervous  system.  Men  belonging  to  the  latter  class 
frequently  drink  enormous  quantities  of  beer,  wine,  and  brandy  with- 
out any  apparent  effect ; but  if  men  with  active  nervous  systems  and 
susceptible  brains  drink  freely,  the  injury  done  to  brain  and  nervous 
system  is  irreparable. 

Alcohol  destroys  the  balance  of  power  in  a man’s  mind.  It  excites 
one  faculty  to  undue  activity,  while  it  blunts  and  stupefies  another, 
and  thus  leads  to  all  kinds  of  vice  and  crime.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  all 
those  who  commit  murder  are  either  in  the  habit  of  drinking  to  excess, 
or  are  intoxicated  at  the  time  they  (Jo  the  fatal  deed.  In  Derby,  a 
young  man  determined  to  kill  his  father,  because  he  wanted  a little 
money  that  his  father  had  saved.  This  unnatural  son  drank  alcohol 
and  went  to  commit  the  deed  ; but  his  courage  failed,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  drink  four  or  five  different  times  before  he  could  take  his 
father’s  life.  Gibbs,  the  pirate,  killed  four  hundred  individuals  during 
his  career  as  a pirate.  He  confessed  before  his  death  that  he  had  to 
drink  five  and  sometimes  six  glasses  of  brandy  before  he  could  take 
the  lives  of  some  of  his  victims.  It  is  a matter  of  great  import- 
ance that  measures  should  be  used  to  prevent  individuals  from  getting 
into  that  state  of  mind  which  may  lead  them  to  take  the  life  of  a 
neighbour  without  provocation. 
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Alcohol  besots,  benumbs,  and  deranges  the  organization.  In  a town 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  a man  died  from  excessive  drinking.  His 
wife  was  so  intoxicated  that  she  did  not  know  that  her  husband  was 
dead,  and  she  was  so  brutalized  by  alcohol  that  she  tried  to  pour  alcohol 
down  her  husband’s  throat  after  the  life  had  left  his  body.  We  see 
enough  of  the  manifestations  of  depravity  in  the  ordinary  actions  of 
every-day  life,  without  requiring  the  aid  of  alcohol  to  stimulate  the 
passions  to  a greater  activity.  Peaceable,  Temperance-loving  men 
never  trouble  policemen  by  fighting  in  the  streets,  raising  mobs,  and 
promoting  disturbances.  It  is  the  man  who  is  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol  that  disturbs  the  neighbourhood  by  his  bacchanalian  songs  and 
brawliDgs.  The  man  who  is  intoxicated  does  not  stop  to  reason  ; but 
seizes  the  first  weapon  at  hand,  and  hurls  it  at  the  object  of  his 
wi-ath. 

The  long-continued  use  of  alcohol  produces  a singular  effect  on 
the  different  faculties  of  the  brain.  It  intensifies  their  action  till  their 
normal  power  is  neutralized  ; or,  in  other  words,  it  wears  them  out. 
The  moderate  drinker  becomes  a debased  sot,  a prodigal  son,  and  gives 
himself  up  to  riotous  dissipation.  The  economical  man  becomes  a 
spendthrift ; or,  on  the  other  hand,  his  acquisitiveness  may  have  be- 
come so  perverted,  that  he  will  exert  himself  beyond  the  province  of 
legitimate  industry,  and  resort  to  all  kinds  of  dishonest  practices  to 
acquire  money,  till  he  is  utterly  ruined.  Temperance  men  rarely 
gamble.  It  is  true  that  old  gamblers  avoid  stimulants  when  at  the 
gaming-table,  because  they  want  to  have  clear  brains,  so  that  they  can 
fleece  the  younger  victims  whom  they  intoxicate  and  rob  under  the 
semblance  of  fair  play.  The  ambitious  man,  who  was  vain  of  his  per- 
sonal  appearance  and  fond  of  display,  no  longer  cares  for  the  opinions 

i , . 8 ,amljltlon  is  g,)ne>  his  clothes  are  rusty,  his  boots  are 
ull  of  holes,  his  hat  soiled,  and  he  rivals  the  beggar  in  his  appearance. 

1 he  proud,  positive,  and  authoritative  man  may  become  dictatorial  and 
overbearing  till  alcohol  fairly  takes  possession  of  him,  and  then  his 
P,  . 1?  consumed)  and  he  becomes  a laughing-stock  for  the  boys.  ' 
Alas  . he  has  not  spirit  enough  to  avenge  their  railleries.  Alcohol 
may  stimulate  firmness  for  the  time.  A man  exclaims  in  a con- 
fldent  manner,  “Stop  drinking  ?-Oh,  yes,  I can  stop  whenever 
‘ ;■  A “au  0Dce  J01ned  the  pledge  four  times  and  broke  it 
tnrlu  cHe  swor,e  ea?h  time  he  would  keep  it,  and  he  had  na- 

tSSi"?e  flrrane,SS:,bl\t  V113  °«  had  lost  its  normfd  power  through 
LL  decided  ^ °f  a Coho1’  so  tliat  lle  vacillated  when  he  should  have 

Alcohol  exhausts  the  energies  of  the  moral  brain.  It  gives  false 

fancie8UtbAteaandmCIeaifeS  the  sensitiveuess  of  a person  fo  that  he 
and  Snft  d H1SU  tR1  are  S'.ven  t0  him  when  ^ is  not  the  case, 
l e ct,the  Person  Vs  alwaJs  m difficulty.  It  checks  the  highest 
action  of  the  superior  faculties,  and  calls  into  exercise  the  low°er  in 
their  most  degraded  forms.  It  destroys  a religious  tone  of  mind 
a d prevents  moral  growth,  disfigures  a man’s  person,  burns  out  his 
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moral  energy,  weakens  his  mind,  destroys  his  character,  and  blasts  his 
temporal  and  eternal  interests. 

Alcohol  produces  three  Social  Evils.  First,  domestic  misery.  It  is 
mpossible  for  the  tongue  to  describe  the  harrowing  miseries  that  are 
brought  upon  a family  by  an  intemperate  father  and  husband.  Broken- 
hearted, dejected  wives ; pale,  sickly,  starving  children ; poverty- 
stricken  homes,  destitute  of  the  ordinary  nyans  of  comfort,  are  the 
natural  consequences.  The  half-starved,  half-clad  children  of  the 
drunkard  are  sent  into  the  streets  to  beg  and  steal,  and  they  either  go 
to  the  poor-house  or  are  brought  up  surrounded  by  all  the  disadvan- 
tages ancl  disheartening  influences  of  poverty  caused  by  the  intempe- 
rance of  an  unnatural  father.  This  should  be  a sufficient  cause  to 
induce  legislators  to  banish  alcohol  from  the  community  the  same  as 
they  banish  any  other  vice,  evil,  or  crime.  The  sooner  they  do  this, 
the  sooner  they  will  close  workhouses,  prisons,  and  penitentiaries. 

ine  second  Social  Evil  resulting  from  intemperance  is  that  which  is 
e-riiauea  on  'posterity.  “ The  fathers  eat  sour  grapes,  and  the  children’s 
teeth  are  set  on  edge  by  them.”  Innumerable  facts  can  be  adduced  to 
prove  that  intemperate  parents  transmit  intemperate  tendencies  to 
their  children.  The  New  York  Casket  ”,  publishes  the  following 
• statement  relative  to  eight  different  families  in  one  town.  The  parents 
| were  moderate  drinkers  in  every  case : — In  the  first  family  there  was 
V ou|y  child,  a daughter.  A great  sum  of  money  was  expended  on 
education,  and  she  was  very  accomplished  ; but  she  died  a drunk- 
aid.  In  the  second  family*  there  was  an  only  son.  He  was  very 
talented  and  well  educated  ; but  died  a drunkard.  In  the  third  family 
there  were  four  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  daughter  became  a 
drunkard,  the  eldest  son  has  gone  to  a drunkard’s  grave,  while  the 
others  are  addicted  to  intemperence.  In  the  fourth  family  there  were 
three  sons  ; one  died  of  intemperance,  one  was  killed  in  a duel,  and 
the  third  is  a drunkard.  In  the  fifth  there  were  three  sons ; one 
killed  himself  by  drinking,  the  other  two  are  drunkards.  In  the  sixth 
there  were  five  sons  ; four  are  drunkards,  and  one  has  become  imbecile 
from  excessive  drinking.  In  the  seventh  there  were  five  sons  ; two 
died  from  the  effects  of  intemperance,  and  another  is  a drunkard.  In 
the  eighth  there  were  five  sons  and  three  nephews  ; four  of  the  sons 
and  three  nephews  have  gone  to  their  graves,  common  drunkards. 
1 liese  are  startling  facts,  taken  at  random,  and  are  not  exceptional 
.cases. 

In  1848,  Dr.  Howe,  of  Boston,  the  chairman  of  a committee  appointed 
to  make  enquiries  on  the  subject  of  Idiocy,  reported  to  Governor 
Briggs,  of  Massachusetts,  that  he  had  examined  from  fourteen  to  fifteen 
hundred  cases  of  idiocy,  and  that  from  eleven  to  twelve  hundred  were 
the  children  of  intemperate  parents.  In  nearly  every  other  case  the 
parents  were  addicted  to  vice,  were  scrofulous,  were  predisposed  to 
insanity,  or  had  intermarried  with  blood-relations. 

There  were  three  hundred  and  sixteen  boys  sent  to  the  Westboro’ 
Reformatory  School  in  Massachusetts  in  the  course  of  two  years.  All 
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the  parents  of  these  boys  were  drunkards,  and  there  were  two 
hundred  and  sixty-one  of  the  boys  that  were  addicted  to  drunken- 
ness. If  we  examine  the  records  of  every  State,  we  shall  find  the  sad 
traces  of  intemperance  everywhere  in  legible  lines.  From  the  days 
of  Cain  and  Noah  to  the  present  time,  the  world  has  been  full  of 
facts  to  prove  conclusively  that  parents  transmit  both  physical  and 
mental  tendencies  to  their  children,  and  that  intemperate  parents 
transmit  to  their  posterity  the  degenerating  influences  of  intempe- 
rance. The  Children  of  intemperate  parents  are  to  be  pitied.  It  takes 
three  or  four  generations  to  wipe  out  the  stains  that  intemperance 
makes  on  the  family  escutcheon. 

The  third  Social  Evil  connected  with  intemperance  arises  from  the 
influence  that  the  drunkard  exerts  upon  society.  He  is  like  a moral 
pestilence,  a canker-worm,  a plague  among  virtuous,  temperate,  and 
upright  citizens.  Idleness,  ignorance  licentiousness,  and  all  kinds  of 
vice  follow  in  his  track.  Iiiiem.pcran.ce is  a robber  that  takes  away  and 
gives  no  equivalent  for  what  it  takes.  It  empties  the  pocket  of  money 
speeded  for  the  comfort  of  the  family,  and  gives  delirium  tremens  as  a 
iccoinpense  ; it  takes  away  virtue  and  gives  vice  ; it  takes  a good  spirit 
and  gives  a bad  spirit  ; it  changes  an  honest  man  into  a rascal  ; it 
makes  a virtuous  man  an  immoral  man,  and  entirely  perverts  the 
mental  faculties.  I might  give  a whole  lecture  from  each  of  the  above 
texts. 

Intemperance  destroys  connubial  love,  and  we  never  find  domestic 
happiness  in  a family  when  either  husband  or  wife  is  intemperate. 
A sensitive  wife  said  to  me  not  long  ago,  “My  husband  has  acquired 
tne  habit  of  drinking,  and  he  often  comes  home  at  night  intoxicated.  I 
am  mortified  by  his  conduct,  and  when  he  is  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol,  he  beats  me  and  scolds  the  children,  and  I am  in  constant 
dread  of  his  coming  home  every  night,  for  fear  that  he  has  drunk  too 
much.  Is  it  my  duty  to  live  with  such  a man,  and  take  all  the  conse- 
quences of  his  intemperance  1 The  thought  of  it  almost  drives  me  to 
ms_anity,  and  yet  when  he  is  himself,  he  is  exceedingly  kind  to  us  all." 

it  is  difficult  to  give  advice  in  such  cases,  but  I believe  that  no  man 
would  become  intoxicated,  if  he  knew  that  he  could  not  have  the 
companionship  of  a pure-minded,  faithful  wife,  unless  he  was  sober 
and  remained  sober.  ’ 


Intemperance  blunts  the  finer  susceptibilities  of  the  mind.  An 
experienced  beer-drinker,  whose  father  was  a noted  surgeon  in  London 
h,s  testimony  on  the  subject.  He  had  once  been  a distin- 
guished surgeon  in  London,  but  early  acquired  the  habit  of  drinkin°- 
beer,  and  gradually  became  so  besotted  that  he  neglected  and  lost  his 

Chirb^L^rf1'  hll  de!flt0’  n®r.vous’  and  sickly  wife  supported  the 
famdy  by  hard  work.  lie  gave  himself  up  to  a smoking,  drinking,  idle 

thffikiniThat'to'u  16  P aCG  where.hf  HVed’  and  ^came  to  hear  me, 
thinking  that  he  \vas  strong  enough  to  resist  any  arguments  I niiriht 

adduce  in  favour  of  an  abstemious  life.  Before  the  evening  had  passed 

away,  he  was  touched  by  the  simple  truth  presented  in§a  plain  and 


morning  he  thiew  his  tobacco-box  across  the  adjoining  field  and  save 
e is  pipe.  He  declared  he  would  never  smoke  or  drink  again  ^ Hp 
came  to  his  senses  and  determined  to  do  his  uLoS  toTke  efre 
of  his  family.  He  attended  to  the  calls  he  had,  and  in  a short  time 
a thriving  business  occupied  his  whole  energies.  He  said  to  me 
afterwards,  “Beer  does  a man  no  good:  it  makes  hL  nil  Jin 

thmJfor hiJ8fhlS-  1finerwfee.ling8>  and  iu  time  he  cares  more  for  his  beer 
than  for  his  family.  He  is  cross  if  he  gets  it,  and  is  doublv  cross  if  hi 

W and"6  -,Hei  likf  *he  COIufor's  a»d  conveuienc^^o? ifavin g a 
ome,  and  a family  to  attend  to  his  wants,  but  he  uses  no  endearmg 

SSSSwiat  r*. ch.iWr"’'  caressos  «* SSTno? 

expresses  himself  in  tender  language  to  her  whom  he  has  promised  to 
cherish,  love,  and  protect.  I am  an  example  of  this  : I begin  to  drink 
befoie  my  marriage,  and  have  continued  to  do  so  to  nearly^ the  present 
time,  and  though  I have  one  of  the  most  faithful  of  wive^  yet  I have 
not  kissed  her  for  twenty  years,  nor  spoken  to  her  hi  terns  of 

older;™6114’  But  1 ShaU  t17  t0  d°  butter>  aud  become  wiser  as  I grow 

A man  who  has  thus  wasted  the  energies  of  his  youth  and 
manhood  has  neither  constitution  nor  vigour  of  mind  or  body  to 

weakness  ^ P°3tenty’  aud  hls  cbildren  suffer  from  the  effects  of  his 

“Intemperance  lights  the  candle  of  life  at  both  ends;  hence  the 
drunkard  does  not  live  out  half  of  his  days.” 

A lady  said  to  me,  “ A certain  friend  of  mine  has  been  drinking  for  a 
whole  week,  and  lie  looks  ten  years  older  than  he  did  a month  since. 
What  has  wrought  this  wonderful  change  in  his  appeal ance?”  I 
leplied  he  has  probably  lived  ten  years  of  his  life  in  one  week,  and 
unless  he  discontinues  the  practice,  he  will  come  to  a premature  end, 

though  he  has  naturally  a fine  constitution,  and  might  otherwise  live 
to  old  age. 

A drunkard  may  be  naturally  ambitious  and  energetic,  but  when  a<*e 
comes,  if  it  comes  at  all,  his  nervous  energy  has  been  prematurely  ex- 
hausted, and  he  has  none  left  to  sustain  him.  His  children  begin  life 
with  an  enfeebled  constitution,  and  have  a shorter  span  of  life  than 
their  father. 

No  one  is  a better  Christian  by  being  a drunkard.  No  one  is  render*/ 
ScohoT°ra  ’ luteUlgeut’  Peaceable>  virtuous,  or  long-lived,  by  drinking 

• .It,n  S i SFld  sight  bo  see  a young  man  who  has  a high  purpose  in  life,  an 
intellectual  aim,  whose  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  have  the 
ascendancy  over  the  passions,  gradually  yield  to  temptation,  till  befalls 
Irom  his  high  estate,  takes  his  place  as  a common  drunkard  in  the 
groggery,  and  selects  his  associates  from  those  who  frequent  such 
places. 

Those  paicnts  who  have  sons,  should  by  all  means  banish  beer  and 
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all  kinds  of  stimulants  from  the  table,  unless  they  wish  to  help  their 
sous  to  form  pernicious  habits  that  will  remain  with  them  through  life. 
On  the  contrary,  let  parents  encourage  their  sons  to  form  such  habits 
as  will  redound  to  their  honour,  and  will  be  a source  of  comfort  to 
the  family. 

Those  parents  who  have  daughters,  should  banish  beer  and  all 
stimulants  from  the  table,  unless  they  wish  to  help  their  daughters 
to  form  habits  of  dissipation.  They  should  not  grow  up  in  idleness,  but 
should  acquire  solid  attainments,  and  cultivate  a taste  for  substantial 
knowledge  rather  than  showy  accomplishments. 

There  are  no  greater  impediments  to  progress  than  the  evils  that  fol- 
low intemperance.  A nation  is  composed  of  societies,  and  societies  are 
composed  of  individuals.  If  a community  of  persons  is  besotted  by  the 
use,  of  stimulants,  that  community  cannot  be  elevated  in  the  social 
circle,  and  as  the  community  enlarges  and  becomes  a nation,  the  whole 
nation  is  lowered  in  its  tone.  If  we  examine  the  history  of  all  the  great 
nations  that  have  fallen,  we  shall  find  that  intemperance  in  some  form 
has  done  more  to  secure  their  downfall  than  any  other  cause. 

Intemperance  has  a tendency  to  destroy  good  governments,  This  is 
especially  true  where  the  government  is  formed  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
people;  for  in  many  instances  the  votes  of  the  people  are  bought  by 
beer  and  alcohol,  and  there  is  often  more  smoking  and  drinking  on 
election  day  than  on  any  other  in  the  year. 

The  candidates  for  office  are  not  exempt  from  these  practices,  and 
the  result  is  that  they  are  not  so  well  qualified  to  attend  to  their 
legislative  duties  when  they  are  elected,  and  hence  the  laws  are  not  so 
beneficial  as  those  made  by  counsellors  with  brains  free  from  stimulants 
and  narcotics,  who  have  no  interest  in  pandering  to  the  appetites  and 
passions  of  the  people. 

The  query  may  arise,  what  is  the  most  prolific  cause  of  intemperance  ? 
Many  things  lead  to  it.  The  occasional  use  of  alcohol  as  a beverage  is 
a very  common  cause.  The  drinking  of  beer,  porter,  and  wine  at 
dinner,  or  when  making  and  receiving  friendly  visits,  is  frequently  the 
beginning  that  leads  so  often  to  a sad  end.  The  only  way  to  prevent 
this  evil  is  to  abstain  altogether  from  the  use  of  that  which  is  not 
necessary,  and  is  only  an  enemy  to  the  constitution.  It  may  require 
moral  courage,  as  every  other  good  resolution  requires  it,  but  it  is  far 
easier  to  say  “No  !”  in  the  beginning,  than  to  attempt  to  reform  after 
the  constitution  is  broken,  and  an  appetite  for  stimulants  implanted. 
Many  a young  man  has  been  ruined  because  he  could  not  say  “No”  when 
his  conscience  told  him  he  should  say  it. 

Rev.  Mr  Ormiston,  one  of  the  most  popular  ministers  in  Canada, 
was  invited  to  take  a part  in  a festival  held  in  honour  of  Washington’s 
birthday,  at  the  Anglo-American  Hotel,  in  Hamilton  ; but  knowing  that 

SKnSSy?  W0U!d  n0t  be,  conducted  on  Temperance  principles,  he 
fhfl  n the  “lvltatl0n>  and  sent  the  committee  a reply,  “regretting 
WaI°b  lged  t0  sacrifice  bis  strong  personal  inclinations  to  be 
present  with  a large  majority  of  staunch  teetotallers,  especially  on  such 
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an  interesting  occasion.”  He  added  “I  h-ivo  fnr  fv,0  1 00j.  . 

cannot d aU  i'7itSi0nS  t0  be  Preseut  at  any  place  of  festivity^here™ 
cannot  consistently  maintain  the  principles  I profess  t i- 

countenance,  in  every  possible 

l.Sy‘  He,exert®.d  a powerful  influence,  and  all  the  more  because 
his  theory  and  practice  were  the  same.  oecause 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  another  cause  of  intemperance  viV  • 
hereditary  influences  When  the  parents  are  iSpemte  the 

generations.6  t0  b°  S°’  and  fche  curse  extends  to  several 

the  m°st  fruitful  causes  of  intemperance  is  the  wrong  feeding 
of  children  As  long  as  the  idea  prevails  that  infants  require 
f'  ®^ened  brandy-and-water,  or  stimulants  of  any  kind,  we  shall  have 
itemperance  As  long  as  nursing  mothers  believe  that  they  need 
poiter,  ale,  or  beer,  to  enable  them  to  nourish  their  children,  we  shall 

chTl^o  7rance-  u Craving  aPPetite  for  stimulants  is  formed  in 
childhood,  it  grows  with  the  growth  of  the  child.  As  long  as  parents 

“L  S-dUCt  °n  ^ eu'  Child!'en’  hy  Promising  them  something 
ood  to  eat  if  they  will  be  good,  the  early  appetites  of  children  will 
ecome  morbid,  and  as  they  advance  in  years  they  readily  believe  that 
le  desire  for  stimulants  is  a natural  demand,  instead  of  an  artificial 
want,  and  hence  all  kinds  of  excuses  are  framed  to  enable  them  to 
gratify  an  appetite  for  that  which  does  them  harm 

Ignorance  is  another  cause  of  intemperance.  People  are  not  aware 
when  they  conform  to  established  social  usages,  that  they  are  obeying 
t e lower  law  of  their  natures,  by  yielding  to  perverted  alimentiveuess  ; 
in  fact,  they  rarely  think  of  the  struggle  between  the  flesh  and  the 
spirit,  St  Paul  says  in  Galatians,  “ that  the  works  of  the  flesh  are 
adultery,  fornication,  uncleanness,  lasciviousness,  idolatry,  witchcraft 
hatred,  variance,  emulations,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies,  envyings' 
murders,  drunkenness,  revellings,  and  such  like,  of  the  which  I tell  you 
before,  as  I have  told  you  in  time  past,  that  they  which  do  such  things 
shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  the  fruit  of  the  spirit  is 
love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness, 
and  temperance  ; against  such  there  is  no  law.” 

The  great  question  is,  whether  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  or  the  fruits  of 
the  spirit  shall  prevail  ? Our  Saviour  says,  “that  it  is  to  him  that 
overcometh  that  is  to  be  granted  the  privilege  of  sitting  at  his  right 
hand.  ihe  community  should  decide  whether  it  will  have  the  traffic 
in  liquor  carried  on  or  abolished.  Whether  the  flesh  shall  work  the 
mischiefs  and  evils  enumerated  by  St.  Paul,  or  w'hether  the  spirit 
shall  be  allowed  to  bring  forth  peace  and  joy. 

Why  should  not  the  traffic  in  liquor  be  abolished  ? Why  should  not 
the  higher  law  be  obeyed  ] It  may  involve  a sacrifice,  but  there  is  a 
sacrifice  now  to  society,  w’henever  a human  being  is  degraded  by 
yielding  to  an  unhallowed  appetite.  Should  society  be  called  upon  to 
imperil  or  sacrifice  the  health,  virtue,  and  the  temporal  as  well  as  the 
eternal  happiness  of  its  members,  for  the  sake  of  filling  the  publican’s 
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pocket,  or  should  the  dealer  in  alcohol  be  induced  to  find  some  other 
calling  that  shall  be  more  honourable,  by  which  the  general  happiness 
may  be  enhanced  1 Humanity  suggests  that  the  traffic  in  strong 
drink  should  be  abolished  at  once.  There  are  some  objections  that  can 
be  urged  against  this  course ; but  these  objections  can  be  counter- 
balanced by  arguments  in  favour  of  doing  this.  Objectors  say  that 
there  are  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  persons  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  alcoholic  liquors,  who  would  all  be  thrown  out  o 
employment.  That  the  vast  capital  now  invested  would  be  sacrificed, 
and  in  many  cases  the  capitalists  would  be  ruined.  That  several 
millions  sterling  would  be  taken  from  the  national  revenues ; that  three 
firms  in  one  small  town,  each  of  which  pays  more  than  eighty  thousand 
pounds  per  year  duty  on  the  malt  they  make,  which  Government 
would  lose,  would  have  nothing  to  do  if  there  was  no  beer  or  porter 
drunk;  and  that  the  value  of  the  buildings  used  for  manufacturing  and 
selling  liquors,  would  be  greatly  depreciated. 

The  counterbalancing  arguments  are,  that  without  this  traffic  society 
would  be  better  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  More  happiness 
would  be  generally  diffused.  Gambling,  horse-racing,  street  brawls, 
and  murders,  would  be  almost  entirely  abolished,  and  the  mass 
of  humanity  be  placed  on  a higher  level.  If  there  were  a “ Maine  Law  ” 
or_  “Permissive  Bill”  to  regulate  the  traffic,  tbe  beautiful  public 
edifices,  such  as  court-houses,  jails,  houses  of  correction,  peniten- 
tiaries, almshouses,  and  hospitals,  would  become  comparatively 
useless.  Doctors  and  surgeons  would  not  have  so  many  frightful 
maladies  to  cure,  clergymen  would  not  have  so  many  specimens  of 
depravity  to  present  as  beacons  to  warn  the  congregation  ; con- 
s tables,  policemen,  lawyers,  and  judges  engaged  in  the  administration 
of  justice  would  not  have  so  much  work  to  do  ; young  men  would  be 
freed  from  the  principal  temptations  that  now  beset  them,  and  the 
fx-uitful  sources  of  iniquity  would  be  stayed  ; the  most  effectual  means 
ot  arresting  human  progress,  destroying  health,  happiness,  social  order, 
domestic  felicity,  and  even  life  itself,  would  soon  be  terminated  • the 
gates  of  hell  would  be  closed,  and  the  gates  of  heaven  opened  to  receive 
thousands  of  human  beings  who  are  now  on  the  broad  road  to  ever- 
lasting death.  In  view  of  these  things,  can  any  one  hesitate  in 
answering  the  questions,— will  it  pay  to  abolish  the  liquor  traffic,  will 
it  pay  to  reform  the  character  of  our  population,  to  promote  their 
health  happiness  and  usefulness,  to  lengthen  their  lives,  to  enhance- 
their  domestic  felicity  ; to  make  them  virtuous,  to  strengthen  their 
judgment,  to  increase  their  knowledge,  to  elevate  their  feelings,  aud  to 
punfy  their  sentiments  ? Will  it  pay  to  make  men  and  women  better 
and  wiser,  to  advance  the  world  in  righteousness  ? I would  reply  it 

hastenm^thp  ¥ & mefUS  ¥ each  °Ue  do  his  or  her  part  toward 
hastening  the  glorious  day  when  men  shall  prefer  to  be  pure  and 

righteous  rather  than  the  opposite.  But  I would  endeavour  to  remove1 

SSSSSS^  the  claims  of  the  Permissive  Bill.  It  is  doubtless 
known  to  all  that  Neal  Dow  introduced  the  Maine  Law  to  arrest  the 
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progress  of  drunkenness  in  the  state  of  Maine.  Nathaniel  Card  of 
Manchester,  originated  a movement  in  England,  in  1852,  to  bring  about 
a similar  result,  and  hence  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  was  formed 
, with  a determination  to  introduce  a Permissive  Bill,  by  which  the 
people  may  protect  themselves  from  the  baneful  influences  of  intem- 
perance. Its  tenets  are  the  following:  that  when  a majority  of  the 
ratepayers  of  a parish  can  agree  that  they  desire  to  have  the  public 
sale  ol  alcohol  abolished,  they  may  have  the  power  to  stop  the  issue  or 
renewal  of  licences  to  sell;  so  that,  while  it  would  not  infringe  the 
private  rights  or  liberties  of  individuals,  it  would  vest  the  power  in 
two-thirds  of  the  ratepayers  in  any  parish  to  say  whether  there  should 
be  in  the  parish  harmony  or  discord,  peace  or  midnight  revellings 
caused  by  the  drinking  of  alcohol.  Though  I have  ever  been  a convert 
to  moral  suasion,  yet  men  require  laws  on  other  subjects,  and  as  alcohol 
is  a poison,  it  is  as  reasonable  for  legislators  to  suppress  its  sale  by  law 
as  they  do  all  other  poisons.  J 

There  is  another  kind  of  intemperance  alarmingly  prevalent  which 
produces  results  almost  as  direful  as  liquor  drinking : I allude  to  the 
intemperance  caused  by  the  use  of  tobacco.  There  is  a powerfully 
narcotic  plant  called  nicotiana  tabacum,  the  prepared  leaves  of  which 
aie  sold,  iinder  the  name  of  tobacco.  It  contains  a highly  poisonous 
jmce.  The  leaf  is  rarely  found  pure,  but  it  is  systematically  adulterated 
with  irritants  that  tend  to  excite  the  senses,  already  benumbed  by  the 
use  of  wine  and  brandy.  To  increase  the  pungency  of  snuff,  sal  ammo- 
niac and  common  salt  are  frequently  added,  and  lime  is  often  mixed 
with  the  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Irish  snuffs.  Pearlash  is  sometimes  added 
to  keep  it  fresh  and  moist. 

The  effects  of  tobacco  on  the  healthy  system  are  the  following:— 
In  small  doses  it  causes  heat  or  burning  in  the  throat,  a sensation  of 
warmth  in  the  stomach  followed  by  nausea  and  giddiness ; in  large 
doses  it  produces  vomiting,  purging,  and  a distressing  feeling  at  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  which  is  followed  by  languor,  relaxation  of  the 
muscles,  trembling  of  the  limbs,  great  anxiety,  and  a tendency  to 
faintness ; the  vision  is  obscured,  the  brain  is  confused,  the  pulse  is 
weak,  the  respiration  is  laborious,  the  surface  cold  and  clammy,  and 
convulsions  follow  cold  sweats.  When  the  dose  is  very  large,  these 
symptoms  are  aggravated,  and  are  followed  by  paralysis,  stupor,  and 
death.  It  makes  but  little  difference  as  to  the  form  in  which  tobacco 
is  used  ; the  general  results  are  the  same. 

Tobacco  manifests  its  anti-vital,  nerve-destroying  power,  in  the 
effects  produced  on  the  senses  of  hearing  and  seeing.  Those  who 
habitually  use  tobacco  become  prematurely  dull  of  hearing  and  dim  of 
vision,  which  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  indulgence. 
Many  persons  who  smoke  or  chew  excessively  are  afflicted  with  a 
troublesome  deafness  or  a defective  sight  at  middle  age,  when  the 
senses  should  be  the  keenest.  The  other  senses  are  also  deteriorated 
in  their  functions.  When  tobacco  has  been  habitually  used,  the  more 
prominent  outward  symptoms  are  not  so  plainly  seen  ; for  after  the 
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senses  have  become  blunted,  tobacco  produces  a peculiar  exhilaration, 
a wonderful  charm,  a mysterious  spell,  a fascination  which  binds  the 
organic  sensibilities,  the  moral  emotions  and  intellectual  powers,  in 
a servitude  which  in  most  cases  terminates  only  at  death. 

The  prostrating  effects  of  tobacco  are  similar  to  those  from  using 
alcohol.  A person,  at  first,  loathes  the  sight  of  tobacco,  but  after  the 
first  nausea  has  been  overcome  a habit  is  formed  that  is  far  more 
difficult  to  break  than  that  of  drinking  alcohol.  The  nervous  system 
is  rendered  very  irritable,  the  muscular  system  is  weakened,  and  a 
person  will  have  a great  weakness  of  the  limbs  that  is  very  difficult  to 
cure  ; and  sometimes  delirium  tremens , has  beeu  produced  by  tobacco. 
The  brain  is  either  in  a state  of  exhilaration,  or,  when  the  reaction 
comes,  is  in  a stupidly  morbid  condition,  so  that  its  power  in  either 
is  abnormal.  Hence  the  person  can  neither  think,  reason,  nor 
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observe  clearly  with  any  precision  for  a length  of  time.  He  may  be 
disturbed  by  dreams  and  phantoms  at  night,  and  by  a great  dulness 
during  the  day.  Even  if  he  uses  the  same  quantity  of  tobacco  every 
day,  he  will  gradually  but  prematurely  exnaust  both  brain  and  body. 

Eighty-seven  different  diseases  result  from  the  use  of  tobacco.  They 
are  as  follows  : insanity,  loss  of  memory,  hypochondriasis,  a tendency 
to  commit  suicide,  hysteria,  apoplexy,  vertigo,  cephalalgia,  congestion  of 
the  brain,  palsy, neuralgia,  nervous  tremors,  intoxication,  cleliriurntremens, 
epilepsy,  fainting  fits,  cramp,  nightmare,  chronic  wakefulness,  pains  at 
the  epigastrium,  nervous  weakness,  inflamed  eyes,  spasms  of  the  eyelids, 
cataract,  amaurosis,  impaired  hearing,  total  deafness,  earache,  nasal 
polypus,  inflamed  nasal  mucous  membrane,  coryza  or  chronic  nasal 
catarrh,  ozoema  or  ulcerated  nostril,  inflamed  frontal  sinus,  discolor- 
ation of  the  teeth,  caries  of  the  teeth,  inflamed  mouth,  guru-boils 
wasting  of  the  gums,  chronic  tonsillitis,  salivation,  drivelling,  deficient 
salivary  secretion,  impaired  voice,  inflamed  throat,  ulceration  of  the 
larynx,  hemoptysis,  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  depraved  appetite, 
anorexia,  depraved  thirst,  bronchitis,  pulmonary  consumption,  foulness 
of  breath  palpitation  of  the  heart,  great  sinking  at  the  heart,  pyrexia 
or  feverishness,  deficient  heat,  dyspepsia,  cardialgia.  or  heartburn,  gas- 
tralgia,  pyrosis,  cramp  of  the  stomach,  nausea,  vomiting,  constipation 
hemorrhoids,  neuralgia  of  the  rectum,  diarrhoea,  fistula  in  ano,  torpor 
o the  liver,  malignant  disease  of  the  liver,  perverted  sexuality,  impo- 
tency,  urinary  derangements,  acme,  greenish  hue  of  the  s’kin,  foetid 
perspiration,  depraved  blood,  skin  disease,  ulcers,  loss  of  flesh,  obesity 
weakness,  rheumatism,  gout,  and  cancer. 

The  above  is  an  appalling  list  of  diseases  that  result  from  the  use  of 

person0^WS1l?U  (i  ^ & ®u®c,en,t  a,pument  to  convince  every  reflecting 
5 thCre  18  safety.only  m total  abstinence  from  the  use 

satisfied  withw^f  u + he  ““  who  uses  tobacco  is  rarely 

satisnea  with  water  to  drink,  but  craves  beer,  ale,  and  alcohol  In  thi* 

S“aSl<1Zk!‘r.dS(are  mad?  b?the  ““  of-rMar^haI?& 

CIS  0Ut  °f,every  hundred  persons  who  use 

tobacco,  drink  alcoholic  liquors,  and  hence  the  liabilities  to  disease  are 
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greatly  increased.  The  inveterate  smoker  generally  drinks,  and  the 
hard  drinker  is  a great  smoker.  Narcotics  and  stimulants  prepare  the 
system  for  epidemics,  and  these  commit  more  frightful  ravages  among 
the  intemperate  than  among  the  temperate.  In  1863,  when  the  yellow 
fever  visited  New  Orleans,  about  five  thousand  of  the  supporters  of 
grog-shops  died  before  the  disease  attacked  a single  temperate  man, 
and  in  the  same  year,  out  of  nine  hundred  who  died  of  cholera,  only 
three  hundred  were  teetotallers.  In  Albany,  N.Y.,  during  that  year, 
when  one  in  sixty  died  with  the  disease,  only  one  in  twenty-five 
hundred  of  the  strictly  temperate  were  affected  by  it. 

Tobacco  deadens  the  sensibilities,  benumbs  the  intellect,  and  retards 
mentality.  A number  of  students  wishing  to  enter  the  Polytechnic 
School,  in  Paris,  were  examined,  and  it  was  found  that  those  who 
did  not  use  tobacco  bore  a better  examination  than  those  who  used 
it ; and  it  was  ascertained  that  those  students  who  passed  the  best 
examination  when  they  graduated  were  those  who  did  not  use 
tobacco.  In  Paris,  where  the  short  pipe  is  used  among  the  poor, 
cancers  of  the  mouth  have  become  so  common  that  there  is  a special 
branch  of  surgery  established  to  extract  these  from  the  mouths  of 
smokers.  While  the  effects  of  alcohol  are  more  speedy  than  those  of 
tobacco,  yet  tobacco  has  a more  enfeebling,  deadly,  and  prostrating 
effect.  The  man  who  reforms  from  the  use  of  tobacco  cannot  recover 
as  much  of  the  natural  tone  of  his  mind  and  body  as  the  inebriate 
who  reforms  ; for  in  the  former  case  the  brain  is  affected,  and  the 
heart  also  is  so  deranged  that  no  medical  skill  can  restore  the  lost 
tone.  An  intellectual  man  called  upon  me,  in  New  York,  and  told  me 
“that  he  had  a disease  of  the  heart.”  I replied,  “If  you  do  not  stop 
smoking,  your  heart  will  cease  beating.”  He  said,  “It  did  stop 
beating  a few  days  since,  and  it  was  only  by  a great  effort  that  it 
started  again.”  The  man  left  my  office.  In  about  three  weeks  after 
his  heart  stopped  for  the  second  time,  and  then  the  result  was  fatal ; 
it  never  beat  again. 

Many  children  have  been  attacked  with  spasms,  convulsions,  and 
have  even  died  in  the  cradle  in  consequence  of  the  thoughtless 
father  filling  the  room  with  smoke,  and  thereby  destroying  the  vitality 
of  the  air.  God  gave  us  pure  air  to  breathe  ; but  when  men  smoke 
they  fill  the  air  with  that  which  destroys  its  purity.  If  children  are 
not  killed  they  are  rendered  sickly,  puny,  nervous,  aud  irritable  in 
body,  peevish,  dull,  and  stupid  in  mind,  by  being  poisoned  with  the 
atmosphere  that,  has  been  rendered  impure  by  the  fumes  of  tobacco. 
Frequently  a wife  has  been  made  ill  by  breathing  the  effluvia  that 
always  attends  the  use  of  narcotics.  If  an  inveterate  smoker  should 
be  put  into  a vapour  bath,  in  a short  time  the  whole  apartment  will 
be  strongly  impregnated  with  the  effluvia  of  tobacco  that  has 
emanated  from  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

The  use  of  tobacco  is  an  expensive  habit.  Every  man  who  has  a 
small  salary  cannot  afford  to  smoke  if  he  has  a family  to  support, 
unless  he  gratifies  his  own  morbid  appetite  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
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comforts  of  the  family.  A man  left  off  smoking  and  put  into  the 
bank  what  two  or  three  cigars  a day  would  cost.  At  the  end  of 
twenty-five  years  he  had  over  five  hundred  pounds.  Many  persons 
think'that  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  a library,  and  yet  they  smoke 
the  price  of  one  away  every  year.  They  cannot  afford  to  buy  a news- 
paper, and  yet  they  will  spend  eight  or  ten  pounds  every  year  for 
tobacco.  When  young  men  learn  to  live  they  will  be  able  to  buy  books 
and  get  an  education  out  of  their  savings.  Few  persons  are  aware  how 
much  they  spend  on  foolish  and  idle  habits,  and  are  constantly  grumbling 
because  they  earn  so  little  wages  and  have  so  many  expenses. 

The  Dean  of  Carlisle  collected  the  following  suggestive  statistics  : 
— In  1856,  33,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco  were  consumed  in  England, 
at  an  expense  of  £8,000,000 ; that  £5,220,000  went  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  duty.  In  1821  the  average  was  11-70  ounces  per  head  every 
year.  In  1851  the  average  was  16-36 ; in  1853  it  was  19  ounces — an 
increase  of  one  fourth  in  10  years.  There  are  12  city  brokers  in  London 
devoted  to  the  sale  of  tobacco  ; 82  clay  pipe  makers  ; 7,380  workmen 
engaged  in  the  different  parts  of  the  business;  and  252,048  tobacco- 
shops  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  entire 
world  of  snuffers,  smokers,  and  chewers  consume  2,000,000  tons  of 
tobacco  annually,  or  4,480,000,000  pounds  weight,  as  much  in  tonnage 
as  the  com  consumed  by  10,000,000  Englishmen,  and  at  a cost  suffi- 
cient to  ] ay  for  all  the  bread-corn  eaten  in  Great  Britain.  At  least 
one-fourth  of  the  race  are  smokers,  or  100,000,000.  Every  working- 
man that  consumes  only  an  ounce  per  week,  or  four  pounds  per 
annum,  pays  to  Government,  as  a tax  on  this  useless  habit,  twelve 
shillings  and  eightpence. 

‘•'If  my  master  gets  to  heaven,  and  smokes,  I think  I can,”  said 
a little  boy  who  came  into  my  room  with  a cigar  in  his  mouth.  A 
father,  -who  smoked,  told  me  “that  he  had  often  beaten  his  two 
boys  to  make  them  stop  smoking.”  I replied,  “Example  is  better 
than  flogging.  Throw  away  your  own  cigars  if  you  w'ould  influence 
your  boys.”  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  would  like  to  reform,  I 
will  give  the  following  receipt  for  getting  rid  of  the  desire  for 
smoking : — Go  without  eating  for  a day.  Two  or  three  days  would  ' 
be  better.  Drink  freely  of  water,  and  nothing  else.  After  the  system 
nas  become  renovated  by  the  water,  take  a wet  sheet  pack,  and 
let  the  tobacco  escape  through  the  pores  of  the  skin.  The  sheet  < 
will  soon  become  impregnated  with  the  smell  of  the  tobacco  that 
the  man  has  taken  into  his  system  in  the  form  of  snuff,  cigars, 
&c.  The  man  will  soon  begin  to  acquire  a distaste  for  the  weed. 
He  should  be  very  careful  of  his  diet,  and  eat  only  the  most  simple 
food  necessary  for  his  nourishment,  as  brown  bread  with  baked 
apples,  baked  or  roasted  potatoes  and  fruits,  without  any  stimulants. 
He  will  soon  cure  the  craving,  especially  if  he  would  fill  his  mouth 
with  water,  and  throw  it  out  again,  as  often  as  he  had  any  hankering 
for  the  tobacco.  He  can,  in  this  way,  by  perseverance,  -work  a 
radical  cure.  In  the  battle  of  life  some  are  cowards.  Some  go  to 
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the  enemies’  ranks  ; but  very  few  die  while  fighting.  Life  is  a tlreatiP 
and  all  play  their  parts.  Life  is  hke  a railway  train.  Sometimes  on’ 


and  then  again  oft-  the  track.  Life  is  like  a sea  voyage  • pleasant  anil 
smooth,  or  rough  and  dangerous.  Life  is  a trade  ; our  bod£^  2d 
minds  are  our  tools.  Life  is  a journey  we  are  all  travelling  Let  us 
be  sure  to  reach  the  haven  at  last.  Life  is  a school.  We  learn  to  read 
■ 1Ci,T  ^ 1 ,tlc  intemperate  are  the  dullest  scholars,  for  they 

sehnnl  bE!c;k,w1ard8>  aod  stagger  while  they  read.  Belshazzar  went  to 
hc  “ade  a Srcat  feast ; and  when  his  lords  had  drunk  well 
of  the  wine,  neither  he  nor  his  lords  and  soothsayers  could  interpret 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  His  temperate  wife,  like  a good  angel 
suggested  that  Daniel,  who  was  a wise  man,  and  feared  (tod,  mi^ht 
solve  the  difficulty.  The  sequel  proved  that  the  temperate  Daniel  was 
a better  scholar  than  his  royal  master.  Life  is  a vine.  How  fruitful 
some  of  the  branches  are,  but  they  must  be  well  trained  and  trimmed 
Life  is  a puzzle  easily  understood  to  those  who  can  unravel  the 
mystery.  All  can  understand  that  four  glasses  of  alcohol  may  make  a 
man  drunk  ; but  they  cannot  or  will  not  see  that  three  will  make  him 
three-fourths  drunk  ; two,  one-half ; one,  one-fourth  drunk. 

YVe  read  “that  wine  is  a mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging,  and  whoso- 
ever is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wise.”  In  order  to  save  life,  some  call 
m alcohol  as  a doctor.  He  kills  all  his  patients  by  his  own  presence,  or 
by  the  aid  of  opium  and  tobacco.  Life  requires  stimulants,  the 
stimulants  of  good  motives,  lofty  aims,  and  high  purposes,  but  not 
such  as  are  sold  in  the  dram  shops.  Life  may  continue  in  spite  of 
drugs  and  poisons,  but  it  is  far  better  to  eschew  them  all  and  obev  the 
laws  of  life.  J 

At  the  end  of  our  journey  we  shall  all  look  back  and  we  shall  reap 
hat  we  have  sowed.  We  may  remember  then  the  text  “that  no 
drunkard  shall  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.”  Two  men  died  not 
long  ago,  about  the  same  time,  in  America,  and  went  to  their  craves 
>I/Both  had  gained  elevated  positions  in  society,  and  filled  hKhoffices 
^0  under  the  Government : but  one  of  them  led  a life  of  dissipation,  lost 
' (Lis  position  m society,  treated  his  wife  cruelly,  killed  his  only  child 
py  dashing  its  brains  out  against  the  wall,  in  a fit  of  intoxication,  and 
(finally  died  with  delirium  tremens,  cursing  and  swearing.  He  rendered 
{up  his  soul  to  his  Maker  with  an  oath  on  his  lips,  anefieft  behind  him 
a blighted  reputation,  and  tarnished  honour.  The  other  man  retained 
y>^his  office  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  died  iu  peace,  surrounded  by 
y5  ►friends  who  mourned  the  loss  of  such  an  estimable  man.  On  the 
^ morning  of  his  death,  he  desired  to  have  the  curtain  of  the  window 
raised,  that  hc  might  see  the  dome  of  the  capitol  at  Washington  for 
the  lust  time.  While  he  was  gazing  on  the  glittering  dome,  the  twenty- 
third  Psalm  was  read  aloud,  and  then  his  wife  knelt  by  his  bed-side  and 
Iprayed.  When  she  arose  from  her  knees  he  folded  her  in  his  arms, 
and  as  his  breath  was  leaving  his  body  he  said,  “What!  can  this  be 
death  ? Is  it  come  already  ? ” Suddenly  uplifting  his  hands  and  eyes, 
he  exclaimed,  “ I see  it ! I see  it,  the  gates  are  wide  open,  beautiful ! 
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beautiful ! ” and  thus  expired  one  of  the  noblest  men  that  ever  lived. 
As  his  lif"  was  blessed  and  happy,  so  was  his  end  serene,  peaceful,  and 
holy.  May  this  be  the  happy  lot  of  us  all.  Woman  has  a great 
influence  in  assisting  man  to  reform,  or  in  helping  him  to  live  a noble 
life.  A man  may  work,  talk,  and  legislate,  but  he  cannot  begin  to 
do  as  much  as  a woman.  There  is  no  power  equal  to  her  loving 
principle,  and  when  this  is  on  the  side  of  humanity,  she  wields  a mighty 
power.  If  young  ladies  want  smoking,  drinking  husbands,  young  men 
will  smoke  aud  drink  to  please  them,  but  if  otherwise,  there  would 
soon  be  a change  in  the  habits  of  young  men.  If  married  ladies  and 
young  ladies  would  exert  their  influence  in  favour  of  total  abstinence, 
they  could  do  more  than  all  the  Temperance  societies  in  the  world. 
The  mother  should  train  her  children  in  the  way  they  should  go,  and 
the  foundations  of  Temperance  would  be  thoroughly  laid.  Fathers 
should  set  a good  example  to  their  children,  should  provide  enter- 
tainments for  them,  and  thereby  prevent  them  from  forming  intem- 
perate habits.  We  have  splendid  churches  and  magnificent  cathedrals 
for  the  sabbath,  and  we  need  pleasant  halls  for  the  assembling  of  the 
people  during  the  week,  so  that  they  shall  not  be  tempted  to  go  to 
drinking  and  gambling  saloons. 

I appeal  to  the  young  men  of  the  country.  When  there  is  so  much 
testimony  in  favour  of  Temperance ; when  sailors,  farmers,  pitmen, 
engineers,  puddlers  in  iron,  soldiers  and  generals  say  that  Temperance 
is  the  best  platform  on  which  they  can  stand  ; when  Wellington  and 
Havelock  could  trust  none  but  temperate  soldiers ; when  physiologists 
say  that  Temperance  is  the  road  to  health  ; when  physicians  say  that 
intemperance  is  the  road  to  disease ; when  druggists  say  that  medicines 
can  be  preserved  without  alcohol ; when  taxpayers  and  oversears  of 
the  poor  say  that  intemperance  leads  directly  to  poverty ; when 
lawyers,  jurors,  jailors  and  ministers,  say  that  it  leads  to  vice  and 
crime  ; when  wives  and  children  say  it  leads  to  brutality ; when 
science  says  that  alcohol  does  not  digest,  is  not  food,  undergoes  no 
change  in  the  system,  but  that  it  is  a disturber  of  natural  laws  from 
the  time  it  enters  the  body  till  it  leaves  it ; when  the  best  men  in  the 
community  are  on  the  side  of  Temperance  ; when,  finally,  truth,  lovr- 
peace,  health,  success,  long  life  and  happiness,  are  the  blessings  whio 
Temperance  gives,  I may  well  ask  you  on  what  platform  you  will 
stand.  As  you  begin  in  life,  you  will  in  a great  degree  continue.  If 
you  form  virtuous  habits  you  will  never  regret  it  through  life  ; but,  if 
otherwise,  you  will  be  tormented  by  the  consciousness  that  you  are 
violating  the  laws  of  man  and  of  God : there  will  be  no  peace  or 
happiness  for  you,  and  the  world  will  not  be  the  better  because  you 
have  lived  in  it.  J 

Young  ladies,  do  not  waste  your  energies,  but  train  vour  own  minds 
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